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Hab  the  author  been  aware,  when  he  aflBumeJ  (his  task,  of  thfr 
araottiit  of  labor  and  diffictilty,  in  whieh  it  would  invdfe  him,  he 
would  have  shrunk  from  it  in  dtsmaj.  But  he  had  announced  the 
work,  stnd  made  no  Ihconsiderable  progress  in  it,  before  a  fiiH  view 
of  the  dliic^Uies  and  discovragements  opened  upon  him*  One  of 
the  difficulHes,  and  that  bj  no  means  an  inconsiderabie  one,  was 
that  of  procuring  materials  for  ail  that  part  of  the  work,  which 
could  not  be  supplied  hj  his  own  personal  obserration.  From  a 
general  consciousness  of  the  western  people  of  the  incompetence 
of  ifkost  of  those,  ^ho  hare  assumed  to  collect  materisds  for  works 
of  this  soft,  and  an  unwillingness,  that  their  names  should  stand, 
as  authorities,  it  has  happened,  that  they,  who  were  roost  capaMe 
of  furnishing  materials,  have  heard  With  tncyilferenoe  and  oeglectf 
solicitations  to  furnish  such  materials. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  sure  and  adequate  avenue  to  siidh 
collection ;  and  that  is,  to  travel  from  state  to  state,  and  from  capital 
to  capital,  to  make  it  in  person.  Such  is  the  expense  attending  this 
node,  that  very  few,  who  belong  to  the  proverbiaUy  poor  fratemi* 
tj  of  authors,  can  atSord  it.  Such,  also,  is  the  lei^h  of  time,  ne» 
cessary  to  complete  such  a  tour  with  the  requisite  deiiberatiim  and 
delay,  tiiat,  owing  to  the  rapid  changes,  effected  in  the  scene  by 
time,  the  first  part  of  the  sketdi  has  become  an  inadequate  jrepre- 
sentation,  before  the  last  is  completed.  Whatever  be.  the  industry, 
honesty  of  intention  and  ability  of  the  author  of  such  a  work,  he 
must  be  content  to  prepare  it  under  all  these  disadvantages,  and 
Identify  his  fortunes  with  a  class  of  writers,  whose  writings  upon 
simHar  Subjects,  however  deserving,  have  rapidly  passed  into  ob* 
Rvioo.  In  addition  to  these  preliminary  difficulties,  the  author  had* 
to  encounter  thai  of  lU  {j^eadtb^  wbicb,  whether  it  be  an  allowed 
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plea  to- enter,  in  palliation  of  defects,  or  not,  is  cert^iuHy  a  ver}- 
^reat  impediment  in  prosecuting  works  of  this  sort.  At  the  same 
time,  his  hands  have  been  filled  with  labodous  avocations  of  an- 
other kind. 

''But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  these  and  various  other  difii- 
culties  eas}'  to  namef.  s  The  author  had  given  a  pledge,  and  ^put 
his  hand  to  the  plovgh*  He  felt,  too,  that  he  had  some  grounds,  on 
which  to  assume  such  a  work.  He  had  devoted  the  best  portion 
of  twelve  years  to  exploring  the  western  country.  He  had  re- 
mained one  or  more  seasons  in  each  of .  its  gi^eat  divisions.  He  bad 
been.  &imiliar  with  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and  N^w  Orleans,  the 
points-most  central  to  the  information  and  -  resources  of  their  re- 
spective divisions,  and  had  resided  in  each  of  those  capital^*  He 
had  traversed  this  great  valley,  in  aU  its  chief  directions,  in  an 
employment,  which  had  necessarily  brought  him  in  contact  with 
all  classes-of  its  people,  and  all  its  aspects  of  society.  He  had  had 
abundant  communications  with4ts  scholars  and  distinguished  men. 
As:an  earnest  lover  of  nature,  he  had  contemplated  nature  in  the 
West^  in  the  original,,  and  in  all  her  phases.     On  foot  and  alone 

-  he  had  Pandered  beside  her  long  and  devious  streams.  He  had 
been  between  two  and  three  hundred  days  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributary  waters.  Hehad  published  ^Recollections^  of  these  jour- 
ney ings,  which  had  been  received  by  the^ public  with  great  kind- 
fiess*  .  His  chief  efforts,  as  an  author,  had  been  directed  to  bringing 

'  the  people  of  the  West  acquainted  with  one  another,  and  the  beauty 
and  resources  of  iheir  own  great  country.  He  hopes,  it  will  not 
be  deemed  assumption  for  him  to  say,  that  he  has  done  something 
towards  bringing  about  an  acquaintance  of  good  feelings  between 
the  elder  sister,  whose  fair  domain  is  the  east  country,  the  fresh 
breeze  and  the  shores  of  the  sea;  and  her  younger  sister,  whose 
dotal  .portion  is  the  western  woods,  and  the  fertile  shores  of  the 
western  streams. 

A  kind  pf  affectionate  feeling  for  the  country,  where  he  has  en- 
joyed, and  suffered  all,  that  the  human  heart  can  be  supposed  ca- 
pable of  ftgelingon  this  side  the  grave,  whichcontains  his  children, 
his  charities,  and  all  those  ties,  which  call  forth  aspirations  for  its 
well  beings  after  he  shall  be  in  the  dust,  enlisted  his  first  purpose 
tio.  commence  tfai».  work.  The  general  amenity  of  its  aspect,  its 
:i>oundless  Woods  and  prairies,  its  long  and  devious  atreamsy  and  its 
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unparalleled  advancement- in  4>ppulation  and  improvement,  fiHed 
Itts  imagination.  He  had^een  the  country,  in  some  sense,  groTi^  up, 
Hnder  his  eye.  He  saw  the  first  steam,  boat,  that  descended  the 
Mississippi.  He  had  seen  much  of  that  transformation,  as  if  of 
magic,  vrhich  has  convertedtthe  vv^ilderness  to  fields  and  orchards. . 
He  has  wished  to  transfer  to  others  some  of. the. impressions,  which 
have  been  wrought,  on  his  own  mind  by  witnessing  those  changes. 
Such  were  some  of  the  motives,  that  impelled  -  him  to  undertake 
this  work. 

He  has  a  distinct  foresight  of  the  views,  which  some  will  enter, 
tain,  and  express  in  reference  to  this  woric .  But.he  can  pronounce 
Vi^ith  perfect:,simplicity  and  confidence,  that  his  least  fears  of  criti- 
cism aiie  from  those,  whose  candor,  experience  and. ability  best 
qualify  them  to  judge. ''  At  any  rate, he  wilkeheerfully  suffer  the 
sentence,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  the  western  people  shall  p^ss 
upon  this  work.  To  those,  who  have  predicted,  that  he  would 
draw  too  largely  upon  the  language  and-the  coloring  of  poetry  and 
the  imagination,  he  can  only  say,  that  it  has  been  his  first  aim,  to 
compress  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  useful  information  into 
the  smallest  compass.  '  He  has,  therefore,  mther  to  apprehend, 
that  the  intelligent  will  find  it  too  statistical  and  laconic^  too  much 
abbreviated,  and  divested  of  detail. 

Something  more  than  half  th.e  compass  of  this  work  is  original^ 
in  the  strictest  sense,  of  the  word,  the  remarks  and  details  being 
the  fruit  of  his  own  observation  or  reflection.  What  has  been 
suggested  by  the  reading  and  observation  of  those,  who  have  pre? 
ceded  him  in  labors  of  this  kind,  will  be  generally  found,  he  thinks, 
to  have  been  assimilated,  to  use  a  medical  term,  and  to  have 
received  in  hts  mind  the  moulding  of  his  own  m^ner.  But, 
touching  the  matjtei'  obtained  from  other  books,  he  claims  no  other 
merit,  than  that  of  being  ^  laborious  and  faithful  compiler.  In 
some  ins^nces,  where  the  thought&  could  not  be  better,  or  more 
briefly  expressed,  the  words  of  the  original  authors  may  have 
been  used.  He  has  referred  to  at  least  thirty  volumes,  and  to 
those,  who  might  feel  disposed  to  suggest,  that  he  has  made  a  book 
from  the  labors  of  others,  he  would  beg  leave  to  remark,  that,  if 
they  shall  be  pleased  to  think,  that  they  have  found  the  substance 
of  all  these  volumes  in  this  work,  he  shall  consider  it  the  highest 
encomium,  they  can  pass  uj^n  it. 
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H^  feels  it  to  be  a  duty,  once  fot  all,  to  make  tbe  iiM)st  iVank 
and  ainpl^  avowal  of  tb6  todrc6s,t6  which  he  has  chiefly  repaired 
Ibr  coitipilatioD.  'f  telt  Works  of  history  and  geography  mast  ne- 
cessarily be  prepared  in  this  Way,  tio  person,  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  siiCh  Writings,  need  be  told.  As  well  might  a  travel- 
ler presume  to  claim  the  fee^slmple  of  dl  the  country,  which  he  has 
slorveyed,  as  A  historian  and  geographer  elpett  to  preCkde  tho^e, 
Who  ttsttut  ^fter  him,  from  making  a  proper  use  of  his  labors.  If 
the  former  writers  have  seen  accurately^  and  related  faithfully,  ttie 
latter  ought  to  have  the  resemblance  of  declaring  the  same  facts, 
With  that  variety  only,  wbich  nsLtureha^  enstamped  upon  the  dis- 
tinct elaborations  of  every  individuat  mind.  Those,  who  have 
preceded  bin1,^have  availed  themselves  of  the  observations  of  their 
predecessors.  Hie  author  flatters  himself,  that  his  work,  in  its 
turn,  Will  be  consulted  by  those,  who  *  will  come  after  him.  As 
works  of  this  dott  become  multiplied,  voluminous  and  detailed,  it 
becomes  a  duty  to  literature  to  abstract,  abridge,  and  give  in  sy- 
floptical  views,  tbe  information  that  is  spread  through  numerous 
volume^.  So  ikr  from  its  being  the  tendency  of  a  work  of  this  kind 
to  undervalue,  and  preclude  the  use  of  works,  from  which  it  is 
tompiled,  he  would  hope,  that  adverting  to  the  original  works,  by 
pointing  to  the  sources  of  his  information,  would  have  the  contrary 
effect  of  inducing  those  readers,  who  wish  to  view  the  subject  in 
ail  \ik  details  and  bearings,  to  repair  to  those  works,  and  rescue 
them  from  oblivion.  Many  of  them  are  works  of  great  merit,  and 
have  Undeservedly  passed  into  disuse. 

He  has  not  eonsidered  it  necessary  to  give  individual  quotations, 
or  to  disfigure  the  margin  with  references  and  authoritieis.  The 
reader  ought  to  rely  upon'  the  fkct,  that  nothing  is  here  put  down, 
which  has  not  been  previously  weighed  in  the  author's  mind,  and 
admitted,  either  as  matter  of  his  own  observation,  or  on  what  he 
conceived' to  be  the  competent  and  credible  testimony  of  others. 
ISometimes  upon  a  particular  ]point,  he  has  adopted  the  phraseology 
of  the  author  entire.  At  other  times,  he  has  adjusted  the  views  of 
one  author  by  another,  endeavoring  to  Settle  a  just  medium  fron^ 
the  result  Of  his  own  observations. 

For  the  topographical  and  geographical  parts,  he  has  chiefly  con- 
sulted the  following  authors,  viz:  Chjarlevoii,  Volney,  Bartram, 
Sreckenridge,  Darby)  Stoddard,  Atwater,  Ohio  and  Mississipj^i 
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Navigator,  Dana,  Eitiigranl's  Guide,  Nuttall,  Loughs  fiist  and 
seccmd  Expedliiotis,  Pifte,  Schoolcraft,  Beck,  Haywood's  Hietoty 
of  Tennesdee,  Drake's  Picture  of  CiacinDati,  KHboum's  Gaxetter, 
Drake  and  Mamfield^s  Cincinnati,  in  1896,  and  numeroas  ex* 
tracts  from  jonmals,  pamphlets,  manoscript  letters,  &c.  He  hat 
also  consalted  no  inconsiderable  number  of  journals^  voyages  and 
travek  in  the  French  langoage. 

For  the  historical  part,  which  is  of  course  more  simply  and  en* 
tirely  compilation,  hid  has  consulted  copious  unedited  French  manu- 
scripts in  ti)e  afchivi^  of  .stdct6  at  New  Orleans,  the  eariy  French 
Canadian  writers,  Stoddard,.  Hohne's  Annals,  Marshall's  Life  of 
Washingtbn,  various  histories  of  the  American  revolati<m,  Hay- 
wood's History  of  Tennessee,  Marshall's  History  of  Kentucky, 
Eaton's  Life  of  general  Jackson,  Thompson's  History  of  the  late 
war,  Daw86n's  Liie  of  general  Harrison,  Famsworth's  Cincinnati 
Directory,  Atwater's  Notes  upon  Ohio,  and  in  the  appendix,  gene- 
ral Lytle's  obliging  communications;  and  in  die  Histoiy  of  Ohio, 
Notes  upon  the  Political  History  of  Ohio  by  Mn  Hammond."*^ 
General  Gaines  has  politely  laid  open  to  him  various  sources  of 
important  inf6rmation,  and  his  obligations  of  this  sort,  to  various 
respectable  individuals  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  Among 
those,  whose  patronage  has  cheered  him  to  his  laborious  task,  he 
takes  particular  pleasure  in  naming  William  Greene,  Esq.,  Henry 
Starr,  Esq*,  and  Mr.  John  Baker,  all  of  this  city. 

^  If  the  work,  here  offered  to  the  reader,  had  no  other  merit,  than 
that  of  presenting  an  abbreviated  view  of  the  information,  spread 
over  these  various  and  dispersed  sources,  he  would  hope^  tfiat  it 
tronld  not  be  deemed  an  useless  labor. 

He  has  %ut  too  much  reason  to  apprehend,  that,  after  all  his 
earnestness  of  desire  to  present  none  but  exact  authentic  Informa- 
tion, in  a  Work  6f  so  much  magnitude,  and  embracing  such  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  details,  many  errors  will  be  found  mingled  with  the 
facts.  In  giving  topographical  information,  touching  a  country, 
trhere  towns  spring  up,  like  the  prophet'^  gourd,  it  is  impossible  in 
the  unchangeable  information  of  the  dead  letter,  to  give  the  varying 
shaded,  that  the  fleeting  lap^e  of  time  is  constantly  throwing  upon 
the  living  picture.  All,  that  the  reader  can  reasonably  eicpect,  is 
fidelity  to  the  scene,  as  it  was  at  the  time,  when  the  outlines  were 
laken*    The  power  and  resources  of  the  general  government  in 
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the  national  census^  are  alone  adequate  to  procuring  those  stfi^isti^ 
cal  views,  which  relate  to  population,  especially  in  a  counti^  so 
rapidly  changing  in  this  respect,  as  the  Mississippi  valley,  in  which 
entire  reliance  may  be  reposed.  He  would  have  preferred  waiting 
the  census  of  1830  for  his  authorities^  in  relation  to  the  present 
numbers  of  western  population  in  the  towns  and  states.  A  variety 
of  motives,  personal  to  the  author,  induced  him  to  anticipate  that 
period*  As  regards  the  larger  towns  described  in  this  work,  he 
places  much  reliance  upon  the  views  here  given  of  the  -present 
state  of  population.  But  a  very  limited  impression  of  this  work  is 
now  issued,  in  the  hope,  that  at  the  tipe  of  the  next  census,  a  hew 
edition  may  be  required,  which  may  receive  all  the  emendations^ 
that  observation  shall  indicate  to  be  necessary,  as  well  as  the  exact 
statistical  information,  which  that  census  may  furnish. 

But  in  that  part  o£  this  work,  which  has  fixed  the  observatioil 
and  sustained  the  interest  of  the  author,  more  than  any  other,  and 
which,  he  is  ready  to  think,  is  most  replete  with  intrinsic  interest, 
the  physical  aspect  of  the  country,  its  amenity,  beauty,  fertility  and 
resourceSj,  it  is  the  same  now,  that  it  will  be,  after  an  hundred 
generations.  Art  and  ornament  and  luxury  may  have  varied 
the  drapery.  But  substantially  the  ss^ne  harvests  will  wave,  the 
same  flowers  bloom,  the  same  rivers  roll  down  their  courses,  the 
tame  valleys  spread  their  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  same  hills  rear 
their  green  heads,  the  same  vernal  breeze  whisper  from  the  sweet 
south,  when  the  present  generation,  and  he  among  them  shall  have 
reposed  beneath  its  soil.  Man,  his  works,  his  ambition,  his  passions, 
his  hopes  and  fears  are  transitory.  But  the  features  of  nature 
have  received  from  their  Divine  Author  the  impress  of  his  own 
immutability.  It  is  in  the  hope,  that  those,  who  will  come  after 
him,  wfll  find,  and  admit,  that  he  has  studied  these  features  in- 
tensely, and  presented  them  faithfully,  that  he  reposes  for  right 
estimates  of  this  work. 

He  does  not  entertain  the  presumption  to  hope,  that  l^is  work 
will  settle  the  orthography  of  places ;  though  every  one  must  allow, 
that  in  such  a  very  copious  catalogue  of  proper  names^  difficult  to 
pronounce,  and  chiefly  derived  from  foreign  languages,  this  is  a 
point  extremely  desirable.  What  kind  of  violence  has  been  done, 
in  common  parlance  and  writing,  to  the  proper  names  in  the  wes- 
tern country,  may  be  judg^  from  the  following  samples,  whicb 
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stand  as  ii^dexes  of  a  whole  catalogue  of  the  kind.  In  books  of 
ti^ography,  wbich  have  had  the  most  extensive  circulation,  Bois 
BrtMin  French,  Burnt  Wood,  has  been  written  Bobruly;  Vuide 
JPochcy  9T  Empty  Pocket,  the  familiar  name  of  Carondelet,  i9  writ* 
ten  Yite  Push;  Mmvaise  7crre,Bad  land,  Moovistar,  and  so  of  the 
rest^  fie  would  be  glad  to  see  the  ground  of  this  standing  jest 
against  the  orthography  of  backwoodsmen  removed.  He  can 
only  say,  that  where  he  has  found  proper  names  written,  or  pro- 
nounced differently,  he  has  endeavored,  to  find  a  just  criterion  for 
i^ettling  the  discrepancy  by  consulting  the  original  and  tracing  the 
-derivation,  where  that  might  be  done.  In  the  names  of  towns  and 
places,  h^  has  deemed  it  right,  to  prefer  the  orthography  of  the 
'legislative  enactments,  touching  them;  or  that,  which  die  common 
use  of  the  place  hat  assigned  to  them.  Where  these  considerations 
did  not  furnish  a  clue,  he  has  consulted  euphony  and  the  conunon 
analogy  of  our  language. 

That  a  compendious  Geography  and  History  of  a  country,  as 
yet  but  litfle  known  abroad,  although  comprising  the  far  greater 
portion  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  United  States,  was  necessary,  no  one, 
who  has  examined,  what  has  hitherto  been  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject, will  deny.  That  a  synopsis  of  the  History  of  a  country,  al- 
ready containing  nearly  four  millions  of  inhabitants,  was  needed, 
he  believes,  is  equally  indisputable.  Whether  this  book  in  any 
measure  supplies  the  desideratum,  it  is  not  for  him  to  say.  The 
western  peopte  are  both  warm  hearted  and  in  the  main,  just.  They 
will  not  deny  him  the  merit  of  industry  and  good  intentions,  if 
nothing  more.  To  them  and  their  award,  he  cheerfully  submits 
the  work. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  procure  maps,  upon  which  reliance 
could  be  placed.  Even  those,  engraved  under  the  authorities  of 
the  states,  are  very  defective.  As  maps  of  a  certain  character  ai^ 
every  where  for  sale,  he  has  prefered,  to  allow  readers  to  consult 
their  own  choice,  in  thos6,  which  may  be  thought  necessary  tb  ac- 
company this  work.  He  has  selected  those,  which  he  considered 
the  best,  to.  be  bound  with  the  work  for  subscribers. 
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We  designate  the  country,  which  we  propose  to  de- 
scribe, by  the  general  appellation,  *  Mississippi  Valley.^ 
It  has  been  said,  there  is  a  vagueness  in  this  appellation. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  deem  it  a  very  definite  and  signifi- 
cant term.  There  is  not,  probably,  on  the  earth  another 
valley,  the  features  of  which  are  so  strongly  and  distinctly 
marked.  We  look  in  vain  over  the  globe  to  find  another 
ISO  large.  Those,  that  bear  the  nearest  resemblance  to  it, 
in  point  of  size,  that  of  the  Ganges  in  the  eastern,  and  of 
the  Amazons^  La  Plata,  and  Orinoco  on  our  own  conti- 
nent, when  examined  in  this  point  of  view,  bear  no  com- 
parison in  the  extent  of  country,  actually  drained  by  tiiem. 
Some  of  these  rivers,  no  doubt,  roll  greater  volumes  of 
water  to  the  sea.  But  compare  the  length  and  breadth 
of  their  valleys,  and  tributary  streams,  and  they  dwindle  in 
the  estimate.  The  very  striking  profile,  or  physical  sec- 
tion of  the  surface  between  the  Alleghanies  and  Rocky 
mountains,  places  this  fact  in  a  very  impressive  point  of 
view. 

This  valley  differs,  too,  fi^om  any  other  of  very  great 
extent,  in  the  greater  dis^nctiiMs  of  its  outline^    A  f^w 
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comparatively  small  river^  as  the  Mobile,  Pearl,  and 
other  rivers  of  West  Florida,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Sabine,  Brassos,  and  Colorado  of  Texas  on  the  other,  rise, 
and  enter  the  gulf  of  Mexico  within,  what  we  consider,  the 
proper  limits  of  this  valley,  and  on  the  outer  edge  of  its 
basin,  without  mingling  their  waters  with  those  of  the 
Mississippi.  But,  when  we  examine  the  country,  through 
which  they  flow,  and  observe  its  configuration,  in  relation 
to  the  adjacent  regions,  we  shall  find,  that  they  do  in  fact 
differ  httle  from  those  bayous,  or  outlets  of  the  Mississippi, 
that,  as  it  approaches  towards  its  debotiche^  leave  it,  and 
diverging  more  than  a  degree  of  longitude,  find  their  ovm 
separate  channels  to  the  gulf 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  including  those  of  these 
I.  separate  streams,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  die  very 
winding  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  On  the  southeast, 
although  the  country  is  a  dead  level,  it  has  a  strong  out- 
line in  cape  Florida,  commencing  the  first  sweep  of  its 
boundary  far  in  the  sea.  Running  aloiig  that  cape,  in  a 
northern  direction,  it  soon  finds  those  flattened  and  sub- 
siding elevations,  in  which  the  AUeghanies  seem  sinking 
to  plains,  before  they  touch  the  sea.  They  are  generally 
broad,  table  hills,  more  or  less  precipitous,  where  the^ 
separate  the  waters  of  the  Mobile^  and  Tombigbee  fi^om 
those  of  the  rivers  of  East  Florida,  Thence,  riHming 
through  the  country  of  what  is  called  the  Indian  nations, 
and  just  touching  the  northwestern  extremity  of  Georgia, 
it  begins  there  to  be  delineated  by  ridges,  that  deserve  the 
name  of  mountains.  These  mountains  separate  the  head 
waters  of  the  Teimessee  from  the  Atlantic  streams  of 
Georgia.  Thence,  diverging  into  the  states  of  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  and  having  acquired  a  craggy  and  precipir 
tons  character,  numerous  distinct  peaks,  and  in  some  in- 
jstances  a  front  of  fi-om  one  to  three  hundred  miles,  the 


mountains,  diat  bound  this  valley,  continue  to  stretch  along 
in  a  northeastern  direction  through  western  Virginia, 
Pen»sylvama  and  the  southwestern  angle  of  New  York. 
They  subside  and  flatten,  as  they  approach  the  lakes,  in 
the  same  mqnner,  as  they  did  in  approachii^  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.'  By  the  AUeghair^  river  a  portion  even  of  the 
southwestern  ex^mity  of  New  York  is  wedded  with  the 
waters  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Of  the  parallel  ridges,  that 
constitute  what  are  called  the  Alleghany  mountains,  tlie 
central  ridge,  or  the  chain,  that  separates  the  Atlantic 
fit>m  the  Mississippi  waters,  is  that  one,  which  is  assumed,, 
as  bounding  this  valley  in  that  quarter. 

In  some  instances  the  table  elevations,  that  separate  the 
water^f  this  valley  fi-om  those  of  lakes  Erie  and  Michi- ' 
fan,  are  scarcely  perceptible.  They  are  uniformly  very 
near  those  lakes.  A  thousand  circumstances  demonstrate, 
as  we  shall  see  in  our  progress,  that  the  basin  of  the  lakes 
and  of  the  Mississippi,  in  this  vicinity  have  nearly  tlie  same 
level.  It  would  probably  require  but  little  labor,  properly 
directed^  to  drain  part  of  the  surplus  waters  of  these  lakes 
into  the  Mississippi.  Beside  the  well  kno\^ii  morass  at . 
the  head  of  Chicago,  a  river  of  lake  Michigan,  from  one 
end  of  which  that  river  discharges  into  that  lake,  and  from 
the  other  into  a  main  branch  of  the  Illinois,  there  are  now 
ascertained  to  be  many  small  lakes,  and  marshy  recepta- 
cles of  stagnant  waters,  which  from  one  extremity  dis- 
charge  into  the  lakes,  and  from  the  other  into  the  waters  of 
tJie  Ohio.  The  fact,  that  the  lakes  and  the  northwestern 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  ^re  almost  in  the  same  basin,  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  whole 
extent  of  lakes  Erie  and  Michigan,  the  Ohio,  Illinois  and 
Mississippi  waters  rise  within  a  few  miles  of  the  waters  of 
these  lakes,  and  almost  interlock  with  the  short  streams, 
that  run  into  Ihem. 
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The  basin  of  the  Mississippi  is  tfaence  not  very  distinctly 
marked  near  the  western  extremities  of  those  lakes  to  the 
high  and  yet  marshy  prairies,  and  shallow  lakes  on  the 
table  ground,  whence  Red  river  of  the  north,  the  waters 
of  Winnipe^k  lake,  and  those  that  take  directions  towards 
the  Arctic  sea,  are  separated  from  those  of  the  Mississippi. 
Heame  and  Mackenzie  have  traced  their  way  over  these 
dreary  and  inhospitable  regions  to  the  Western  sea.  They 
have  been  traversed  by  a  hundred  half-breed  Indians,  and 
Canadian  hunters.     But, we  have  as  yet  no  very  accurate 
estimates  of  the  distances  between  these  head  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  that  rise  in  plashy  lakes  covered  with  wild  rice, 
and  those  of  the  Missouri,  which  rise  in  elevated  and  rock 
bound  mountains.    From  the  head  waters  of  die  Missouri, 
along  the  vast  ridge  commonly  called  the  ^  Rockjr  moui^ 
tains^'  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  still  more  distinctly 
and  grandly  marked,  than  on  its  eastern  extremity.    The 
waters  of  the  Yellowstone,  the  Platte,  Arkansas  and  Red 
rivers  wind  along  between  the  exterior  ridges  of  these 
mountains,  and  having  made  their  escape,  meander  through 
the  vast  and  open  plains,  that  spread  to  the  east,  until  they 
find  a  common  union  in  the  Mississippi.    There  is  another 
ridge  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  which  separates  the  waters 
of  Arkansas .  ^d  Red  rivers  from  those  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte;  and  this  ridge  traverses  the  Mexican  states  of 
Texas  and  Coahuila,  to  the  low  marshes  and  prairies  on 
the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

Such  is  the  magnificent  outline  of  this  immense  valley, 
comprising  more  than  a  thousand  leagues  in  its  circuit, 
and  extending  in  its  length  from  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, nearly  in  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  in  29**  north,  leaving  out  of  the  cal- 
culation  cape  Florida,  which  extends  considerably  fiirther 
stQUth ;  that  is  to  say,  it  extends  in  length  20^  in  latitude^ 


and  30*"  in  longitude.  Tracing  the  distance  by  Aie  mean-* 
ders  of  the  rivers,  from  Oleanne  point,  on  the  Alleghany, 
4o  the  highest  point  of  boat  navigation  on  the  Missouri^the 
distance  will  be  nearly  five  thousand  miles.  From  the 
highest  poinf  of  boatable  waters  on  the  Tennessee  to  the 
highest  point,  to  which  boats  can  ascend  on  Arkansas  and 
Red  'rivers,  and  the  distance  by  the  seme  measure  is  at 
least  three  thousand  miles.  In  short,  examined  in  any  of 
its  dimension^,  this  valley  presents  to  us  die  extent  of  a 
continent  We  need  only  examine  this  distance,  as  laid 
down  on  the  graphic  scale,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  to 
be  struck  with  the  prodigious  extent  of  comparative  plain 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Tbere  is  another  feature,  in  which  this  valley  diflfersr 
from  most  other  large  basins  of  rivers.  Most  of  Ae  other 
long  and  large  rivers  rise,  and  fell  into  the  sea  nearly  in 
the  same  climate.  We  recollect  no  other  river,  but  the 
Mississippi^  that  rises,  in  frozen  regions,  and  far  to  the 
north,  and  continues  to  bend  its  course  to  the  south,  still 
acquiring  the  temperature  of  more  genial  climates,  until  it 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  sea  in  the  region  of  die  olive, 
the  fig,  and  the  sugar  cane»  From  this  singular  configu- 
ration of  the  valley  results,  as^we  shall  have  occasion  to 
observe,  its  great  diversity  of  climate. 

There  is  another  singular  circumstance  in  the  physical 
character  of  this  valley.  The  great  ranges  of  mountains, 
that  bound  it  on  its  eastern  and  western  extremities,  stretch 
along  comparatively  near  their  respective  oceana  For 
instance,  no  one  of  the  Atlantic  rivers,  that  rises  in  the  Al- 
leghanies, has  any  thing  like  so  long  a  course,  as  the  Ohio, 
or  the  Tennessee,  although  neither  of  these  rivers,  in 
*  reaching  their  parent  channel,  has  traversed  half  the  width 
0f  the  Mississippi  valley. 


-/ 


Allboi^h  ihe  brevity  <^  oof  limits  will  iiecessai^  ^-' 
diide  much  detail,  touching  the  gediogicai  stmeture  of  thi» 
immense  valley,  we  can  hardly  &il  to  r^nark,  ih^X  it  al-^ 
most  every  where  presents  the  aspect,  of  what  is  called 
secondary  fi>rmatioa  Carbc»)ate  of  lime,  or  strata  of  sand 
^tone,  in  lamina  of  wonderful  re^larity,  masses  of  lime 
stone,  in  which  sea  shells,  or  organic  remains,.  generaHy 
of  ^  class  EncrinUes  and  ProduduSy  are  imbedded^ 
retaining  thdir  distinct  and  original  form,  are  the  prevail-^ 
ing  rocks  of  this  valley.  The  lime  stone  f  s  for  the  most 
part  of  the  clas!^  commonly  called  blue  lime  stone,  of  the 
metaliferous,  or  oolitic  character.  At  every  step  the  aspect 
of  a  country,  once  submerged  under  lakes,  or  seas,  pre- 
sents itself  The  soil,  stones,  and  exuviae  of  lake  and  river 
origin  and  formation,  are,  apparently,  of  comparatively  ror* 
cent  origin.  Vievraig  these  regions,  as  nature  has  left 
them,  they  have  s(Hnething  of  that  fresh,  aspect,  which,  we 
may  suppose,  the  earth  had,  when  Noah  first  deserted  the 
ark.  The  strata  of  stone,  and  the  layers  of  earth  are  of 
wonderful  regularity^  and  in  the  mountains  and  hills  the 
former  have  a  uniform  position,  either  horizontal,  or  in  an 
imgle  of  regular  dip,  either  to,  or  from  the  horizoa  Along 
the  courses  of  the  great  rivers,  ii[\e  bluf&  are  generally  car- 
bonate of  lime,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  argilla- 
ceous matter,  alternated  with  slate,  or  sand  and .  pudding 
stone.  Smaller  masses,  or  boulders. of  granitic  rock,  are 
seen  in  many  places,  but  never  in  position,  ?is  though 
native.  Nothing  strikes  the  traveller  with  mcfcre  surprise, 
than  the  enormous  masses  of  rock,  that  he  sees  in  these 
legions,  either  from  their  forms,  or  position,  evidencii^ 
the  cliffs,  fr<Mn  which,  by  some  agent,  they  were  detached. 
In  other  instances,  we  see  them  on  fiUuvial  plains,  evi- 
dently far  removed  from  their  native  beds.  The  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  probably,  constitutes  more  than  nine  tenths  of 


Ibe  ^hole^  and  is  more  or  less  pure;  but  generaBy  Plough 
so^  to  be  3useeptible  of  being  burned  into  lime.  At  the 
depth  of  die  bed  of  the  rivers,  it  is  often  a  yellowish  gray 
marble,  and  nearer  the  sur&ce  blue  lime  stonei 

As  the  great  rivers  approach  the  gulf,  the  btuflfe  are  com- 
posed of  greater  proportions  of  earth,  and  less  of  stone. 
Harder  rocks  disappear,  and  the  stone  seems  aa  ai^Ha- 
ceotts  matter?  app9u*endy  in  an  intermediate  state  between 
clay  and  stone.  The  inhabitai^  believe  with  confidence, 
that  the  stoics  here  form  in  this  way.  Where  the  Mis^ 
sissippi  has  torn  down  the  Chickasaw  bluf&,  those  of  Nat- 
chez and  fort  Adams  to  their  base,  the  regular  strata  of 
red,  yellow  and  white  layers,  drawn  along  fi*om  point  to 
point,  with  pleasing  and  wonderful  regularity,  strike  Ae 
eye,  as  not  among  the  least  furious  objeete  on  Ane  way' 
down  the  Mississippi. 

The  last  stones,  that  bx0  sefen  cm  the  bluffi  of  the  Mi»» 
si^ippi,  as  we  apprpach  Natehez,.seem.of  this  intermedi- 
ate character,  between  stcma  and  clay,  -  Such  is  the  forma- 
tion of  the  first  impediment  to  the  i^tvigation  of  Red  river, 
as  we  ascend  it,  at  the  place  called  '  Rapions,'  and  such 
the  substance  of  the  rocks  at  Rapide^  on  Red  river.  At 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  gulf,  on  the  Eastern  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  in  Florida,  and  at  St  Stephens  in  Ala* 
bama,  a  similar  kind  of  soft  rock,  with  a  base  of  lime,  is 
found  in  the  rivers  and  brooks,  at  a  moderate  depth  fi^om 
the  surface,  and  spreads  over  a  great  extent  of  country, 
towards  the  gul^  called  in  the  vernacular  phrase  of  .the 
country,  ^rotten  lime  stone.'  It  is  supposed  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  waters  a  character  of  unhealthiness.  The 
rock,  however,  hardens  by  Exposure  to  the  air;  .and  fix>m 
its  abundance,  the  regularity  of  its  strata,  and  the.  ease 
with  which  it  is  wrought,  become  a. very  usefid  article  in 
buildyiig.  > 
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Stone  coal,  as  we  shall  have  to  remark,  in  treating  of 
particular  sections  of  this  country,  of  different  qualities, 
and  at  different  depths,  is  found  over  all  this  valley.  It 
abounds  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies,  as  we 
approach  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling.  In  many  places  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Ohio,  it  is  the  principal  fuel  used,  and 
it  is  found  in  places  too  numerous  to  be  here  specified. — 
Generally,  in  die  bluf&  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi, 
where  it  is  found,  the  strata  become  visible,  when  the  wa- 
ters are  low.  It  is  for  the  most  part  overlaid  with  slate, 
and  underlaid  with  sand  stone ;  and  the  veins  are  of  all 
'thicknesses  fi'om  a  few  inches  to  many  feet  It  is  general- 
ly of  a  good  class,  easily  combustible,  but  yielding  a  strong 
sulphureous  and  carbonaceous  smelL 

Not  «nly  these  indications  of  secondary  and  recent  for- 
mation are  manifest  in  this  coal,  often  retaining  in  its  struc- 
ture the  distinct  appearance  of  bark,  grain,  knots,  and 
other  traces  of  its  original  character,  as  wood ;  but  in  the 
alluvial  soils,  at  depths  of  from  twenty  to  an  hundred  feet, 
are  found  pebbles,  sn^oothed  by  the  evident  attrition  of 
waters,  of  porphyritic  and  amygdaloid  characters,  having 
the  appearance  of  those  masses  of  smoothed  pebbles,  that 
are  throvm  on  the  sea  shore  by  the  dashing  of  the  surge. 
Leaves,  branehes  and  logs  are  found  in  the  alluvial  prai- 
ries, at  great  distances  fi*om  the  poiiits,  where  wood  is  seen 
at  present;  and  at  great  depths  below  the  surface.  In 
the  most  sohd  blocks  of  lime  stone,  split  for  building,  we 
bavje  se^i  deers'  horns,  and  other  animal  exuviSB  incorpo- 
rate ip  the  solid  stona  We  have  remarked,  that  in 
various  parts  of  the  valley,  the  lime  stone  bluffs  are  found 
to  be  composed  of  rocks,  in  which  marine  shells,  and  or- 
ganic remains  of  the  Encrini,  Terebratules  and  Produce 
tus  classes,  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  material,  and 
are  in  many  instances  as  distinctly  visible,  as  they  would 
life  detached,  and  on  the  sea  shore 
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We  do  not  intend  in  these  introductory  remarks,  to  en- 
large upon  so  copious  an  article,  as  the  geology  of  this 
valley*  We  reserve  more  particular  remarks  for  sectional 
heads  of  this  subject  We  dismiss  the  subject  here,  by 
observing,  that  the  valley  itself  is  universally,  of  what  geo- 
logists call  secondary  formation,  with  here  and  there  boul- 
ders of  granitic  rock,  out  of  place ;  that  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Alleghanies  are  generally,  of  what  is  called  the 
transition  character ;  that  the  southern  extremities  of  the 
l^es  are  transition,  and  the  northern  granitic  and  primi^ 
tive  in  their  formation;  that  the  Rocky  mountains  are,» 
for  the  most  part,  primitive,  until  we  approach  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  in  the  Mexican  state  of  Texas,  where  the  strata 
of  rock  again  appear  to  be  blue  lime  stone.  Over  all  the 
immense  valley  between  these  limits,  there  are  marks  of 
recent  formation, — apparent  indications,  as  Volney  conjec- 
tured, that  the  country  was  once  submerged,  and  has,  not 
many  ages  since,  emerged  from  underwaters;  and  that  to 
casual  inspection,  the  vallies,  the  blufS  and  the  hills,  the 
regular  lamina  of  stones,  and  strata  of  soil,  the  marine 
exuviae,  and  in  short,  all  the  physical  aspects  of  the  country, 
wear  the  appearance  of  once  having  been  the  bed  of  seas, 
or  fresh  water  lakes. 

From  its  character  of  recent  formation,  from  the  preva- 
lence of  lime  stone  every  where,  from  the  decomposition' 
which  it  has  undergone,  and  is  constantly  undergoing,  from 
the  prevalence  of  decomposed  lime  stone  in  the  soil,  proba- 
bly, results  another  general  attribute  of  this  valley — ^its  cha- 
racter generally  for  uncommon  fertility.  We  wofuld  not 
be  understood  to  assert,  that  the  country  is  every  where 
alike  fertile.  It  has  its  sterile  sections.  There  are  here,  as 
elsewhere,  infinite  diversities  of  soil,  from  the  richest  allu- 
vions, to  the  most  miserable  flint  knobs ;  from  the  tangled 
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<5aiie  brakes,  to  the  poorest  pine  hills.  There  are,  too,  it 
is  well  known,  towards  the  Rocky  mountains,  wide  belts^ 
that  have  a  surface  of  sterile  sands,  or  only  covered  with 
a  sparse  vegetation  of  weeds  and  coarse  grass.  But  of  the 
.  country  in  general,  the  most  cursory  observer  must  have 
•remaiked,  that,  compared  with  lands,  apparently  of  the 
game  character  in  odier  regions,  the  lands  here  obviously 
show  marks  of  singular  fertility.  The  most  ordinary,  third 
rate,  oak  lands,  will  bring  successive  crops  of  wheat  and 
maize,  without  any  manuring,  and  with  but  litde  care  of 
cultivation.  The  pine  lands  of  the  southern  regions  are  ih 
many  places  cultivated  for  years,  without  any  attempts  at 
manuring  them.  The  same  &ct  is  visible  in  the  manner, 
in  which  vegetation  in  this  country  resists  drought  It  is 
a  proverb  on  the  good  lands,  that  if  there  be  moisture 
enough  to  bring  the  com  to  germinate,  and  come  up,  they 
will  have  a  crop,  if  no  more  rain  falls,  until  the  harvest* 
We  have  a  thousand  times  observed  this  crop,  continuing 
to  advance  towards  a  fresh  and  vigorous  maturity,  under  a 
pressure  of  drought,  and  a  continuance  of  cloudless  ardor 
of  sun,  that  would  have  burned  up  and  destroyed  vegeta- 
tion in  the  Atlantic  country. 

^We  have  supposed  this  fertility  to  arise,  either  from  an 
uncommon  proportion  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil;  from 
the  saline  impregnations  mixed  with  the  earth,  as  evidenced 
in  the  numberless  licks,  and  springs  of  salt  water,  and  the 
jiitrous  character  of  the  soil,  wherever,  as  in  caves,  or  un- 
der buildings,  it  is  sheltered  from  moisture;  cw,  as  we  have 
remarked,from  die  general  difiusionof  dissolved  lime  stone, 
and  marly  mixtures  over  the  surface.  In  some  way,  spread 
by  the  waters,  diflbsed  through  the  soil,  or  the  result  of 
former  decomposition,  there  is  evidently  much  of  the 
quickening  and  fertilizing  power  of  linoe  mixed  with  the 
«oiL 
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FacJe  of  the  Country,  &c.  Our  prescribed  limits  will 
necessarily  dictate  brevity  to  us,  in  touching  on  this  topic. 
The  Alleghany  mountains,  as  is  well  known,  stretch  along 
in  ridges,  that  run  parallel  to  each  other,  with  grelit  uni- 
formity. They  form  the  eastern  rampart  of  this  great  val- 
ley. The  middle  ridge  appears  to  be  generally  the  most  ele- 
vated ;  to  separate  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  those  of 
the  Mississippi ;  and  gives  name  to  the  rest.  Another  of 
these  ridges  has  the  name  of  the  Laurel  ridge,  from  the 
number  of  laurels  growing  on  its  sides.  Approaching  these 
ridges,  they  are  a  subhnie  object,  as  seen  in  the  distance. 
They  rise  before  you,  apparently  an  impassable  barrier, 
their  blue  outlines  pencilled,  like  clouds,  on  the  sky,  and 
their  northern  and  southern  extremities  both  running  be- 
yond the  reach  of  vision.  The  ascent  from  the  Atlantic 
side  is  generally  more  abrupt  and  precipitous,  than  is  the 
descent  towards  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  last  western  range  exhibits,  very  strildngly,  the 
regular  distribution  of  the  lamina  of  lime  stone,  and  the 
uniformity  of  their  dip,  as  though  they  had  been  laid,  stra- 
tum upon  stratum,  by  art.  The  composition  is,  for  the 
most  part,  either  lime  stone,  argillite,  gray  wacke,  and  coub- 
binations  of  slaty  matter  with  sulphate  of  iron ;  in  short, 
those  kinds  of  combinations,  which  occur  between  metali- 
ferous  lime  stone,  and  inclined  sand  stone.  Between  the 
Alleghany  mountain  and  the  last  western  ridges,  the  tribu- 
taries-of  ihe  Ohio  begin  to  show  themselves  in  the  form  of 
rivers.  Their  murmur  is  heard,  as  they  rapidly  roll  along 
thehr  rocky  beds,  breaking  the  stillness  of  the  mountain 
forest ;  and  they  often  wind  great  distances,  before  they 
find  their  place  of  escape  from  the  mountains.  The  scenery 
<Mi  one  of  the  transits  over  the  mountains  has  arrested  the 
attention  of  most  travellers.    A  turnpike  road  leads  near^. 
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where  the  Loyalhaima  has  divided  the  Laurel  ridge  to  its 
basa  The  view,  that  appertains  to  this  chasm,  is  at  once 
striking  and  subUme.  A  beautifiil  mountain  stream, 
overhanging  mountains,  the  breeze  sweeping  down  the 
sloping  forest,  profound  soUtude,  the  screaming  of  the  jay, 
and  the  dash  of  the  river,  rolUng  rapidly  along  its  rocky 
bed,  and  its  waters  hidden  under  the  shade  of  laurels,  con- 
spire to  soothe  and  elevate  the  mind. 

After  we  descend  the  last  mountain  summit  towards 
the  valley,  the  country  is  still  a  succession  of  high  liills, 
generally  rounded  smoothly  dcwvn  their  declivities,  and 
with  more  or  less  of  table  plain  on  their  summits.  On  the 
very  tops  of  the  Alleghanies  we  discover  the  indications  of 
approach  towards  the  region  of  coal.  On  the  summits  of 
the  hills  beyond  the  mountains,  the  eye  not  cmly  traces  it 
among  the  clay  slate,  by  the  blackened  surface  of  the  road, 
but  the  sense  of  smell  detects  it  in  the  atmosphere  about 
^  the  houses,  and  indicates,  that  in  the  midst  of  woods,  it  is 
the  easiest  fuel  to  procure.  Its  dark  smoke  streams  from 
the  funnel  of  tlie  blacksmlith's  forge.  Pittsburgh  gnd 
Wheeling  are  blackened  with  its  impalpable  effluvia. 

Following  the  course  of  the  Alleghanies,  south  of  the 
Ohio,  and  along  the  foot  of  the  ridges  is  generally  a  couh- 
try  of  undulating  and  elevated  swells,  covered,  while  in 
its  natural  state,  with  a  heavy  forest  The  country  about 
Pittsburgh  may  be  called  hilly,  though  there  are  few  hills 
so  precipitous,  as  not  to  be  susceptible  of  cultivation.— 
Through  the  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  sections  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  you  traverse  hill  beyond  hill,  generally 
with  small  and  fertile  valleys  bet>veen  them.  Some  of 
these  hills  have  almost  the  character  of  mountains.  They 
are  for  the  most  part,  however,  susceptible  of  good  roads. 

On  the  national  road,  as  we  descend  the  last  mountain 
towards  Brownsville,  and  the  valley  of  the  Monongahela, 
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the  eye  takes  in  an  horizon,  as  broad  as  it  can  reach,  of 
hills,  valleys,  orchards,  and  pasture  grounds  of  champaigne 
9fid  rich  country  in  the  two  statea  The  contrasts  of  the 
open  pastures  and  fields,  pencilled  by  a  perfectly  straight 
line  on  the  ed^  of  the  thick  forests,  and  on  the  rounded 
summits  of  the  hills,  affi>rd  a  deUghtfiil  prospect.  The 
finest  parts  of  die  interior  of  New  England  will  scarcely 
compare  with  this  view.  The  same  may  be  said  of  views 
of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  as  we  successively  approach 
them,  in  coming  over  the  mountains  fi'om  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia.  After  we  have  left  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  mountains,  Kentucky  is  neither  hilly,  nor  level,  but 
has  a  general  sur&ce  of  deUghtftil  undulatioa  There  are 
beautifiil  and  extensive  valleys,  with  only  sufficient  irregu- 
larity of  surface  to  carry  off*  the  waters.  Such  is  that 
charming  valley,  of  which  Lexington  is  the  centre ;  and 
such  is  that,  embracing  the  barrens  of  Green  river. 

.  Tennessee  is  more  generally  hilly.  The  great  ranges 
of  the  Alleghanies  diverge,  in  separate  mountains  in  this 
state,  and  divide  it  into  two  distinct  sections,  called  East 
and  West  Tennessee* 

Kieeping  parallel  with  the  mountains, a^d  still  advancing 
south,  in  Alabama  the  hills  begin  to  subside,  although  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  this  state  may  still  be  called 
mountainous.  But,  on  entering  this  state,  the  features  of 
the  country  begin  manif^tly  to  change.  On  the  hills,  in- 
stead of  oaks  and  deciduous  frees,  we  b^in  to  hear  the 
solemn  hum  of  the  breeze  in  the  tops  of  long  leaved 
pines.  We  have  a  long  succession  of  pine  hills,  and  fer- 
tite  valleys  between  them*  We  soon  mark  another  very 
striking  change  in  the  landscape;  In  coming  fi'om  the 
Ohio,  we  have  seen  the  country,  in  a  state  of  nature,  uni- 
versally covered  with  a  thick  ferest,  generally  of  deciduous 
treeS)  with  here  smd  there  a  rare  holly  tree,  or  other  ever- 
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greea  We  have  afterwards  traversed  extensive  pine 
forests  of  the  hlack,  or  pitch  pine,  with  tall,  straight  trees, 
and  the  earth  beneath  them  free  from  under  brash,  covered 
with  grass,  and  almost  entirely  destitute  of  stones.  In  the 
rich  alluvial  valleys  we  remark  a  considerable  portion 
of  laurels.  The  forests  preserve  an  unvarying  verdure 
through  the  winter.  We  begin  to  notice  these*  forests  first 
giving  place  to  the  barrens,  with  a  few  sparse  trees,  ar- 
ranged, as  in  an  orchard.  These  barrens  are  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  prairies,  or  savannahs,  as  they  are  here  called. 
The  hills  have  subsided  to  extensive,  level  and  grassy 
plains ;  and  this  order  of  landscape  continues,  until  we 
meet  the  belt  of  pine  forest,  that  skirts  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
Its  swampy  and  equable  surfece  rises  hht  a  little  above  the 
level  of  the  gulf,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  margin  of 
■  sand,  driven  into  heaps  by  the  mutual  and  incessant  action 
of  the  wind  and  the  sea. 

Beginning  again  on  the  noith  side  of  the  Alleghany 
river,  and  descending  that  river  between  the  north  bank 
and  the  lakes,  the  first  portion  of  the  country  is  hilly ;  but, 
as  we  descend  between  the  Ohio  and  the  lakes,  the  coun- 
try, though  in  some  places,  particularly  along  the  Mus- 
kingum, hilly,  is  generally  only  gently  waving,  and  is  on 
the  whole  more  level,  than  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio. — 
Approaching  the  lakes,  the  country  becomes  quite  level ; 
and  there  are  various  places  on  the  northern  parts  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  near  the  lakes,  where  the  country  is 
so  level,  marshy  and  low,  as  in  winter  and  spring  ta  be 
covered  witlji  water  from  four  inches  to  a  foot  in  di^pth. 
The  northeastern  parts  of  Ohio  may  be  eoiisidered  hiHy. 
In  passing  on  the  great  road  from  Wheeling  to  Cincinnati,, 
there  are,  indeed,  near  the  Scioto,  considerable  plains. 
But  the  general  aspect  of  the  coimtry  presents  fine  eleva- 
tions, often  a  league  across,  with  rich  table  land  on  due 
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summits,  and  the  declivities  susceptible  of  cultivatioa  For 
five  or  six  miles  from  either  bank  of  the  Ohio,  there  are, 
almost  universally,  high  l^ills  of  a  singular  configuration, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Ohio  hills.' 

From  the  Scioto  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  more  level ; 
and  on  the  waters  of  this  river  we  begin  to  discover  our 
approach  to  the  wide  prairies  of  the  west  We  open  upon 
the  fine,  level  Pickaway  prairies,  or  plains ;  and  thence 
through  the  northern  parts  of  this  state,  advancing  west, 
along  the  plains  of  Mad  river,  and  into  Indiana,  prairies 
become  more  common  in  the  same  proportion,  as  we  ad- 
vance farther  west  The  general  surface  of  the  timbered 
country  is  more  level  As  we  approach  the  Ohio,  the 
forest  becomes  more  dense  and  uniform,  and  that  river,  in 
its  whole  course,  originally  rolled  through  an  unbroken 
forest  In  Indiana  the  proportion  of  prairie  land  is  far 
greater,  than  in  Ohio ;  and  in  Illinois  it  has  an  immense 
disproportion  over  the  timbered  country.  Back  of  Shaw- 
neetown,  and  between  the  waters  of  the  SaUne  of  the  Ohio, 
and  those  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  base  of  this  level 
country  springs  up  a  singular  chain  of  hills,  which  a  recent 
traveller  has  seen  fit  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  moun- 
tains. The  remainder  of  the  state  of  Illinois  may  be  for 
the  most  part  designated^  as  a  country  of  prairies  and 
plains. 

Beyond  the  state  of  Illinois,  advancing  north  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  pine  hills,  ponds,  lakes,  marshes 
and  prairies  alternate  to  the  sources  of  that  river.  The 
plashy  regions  in  that  quarter  are  covered  with  thick  wild 
rice,  and  there  Providence  has  provided  inexhaustible  pas- 
ture for  the  countless  numbers  and  varieties  of  wild  water 
fowls,  that  migrate  to  these  regions  to  fiitten  in  the  autumn, 
before  their  return  to  the  south.  Near  Rock  river  of  this 
region  we  come  upon  the  hills  and  swells  of  land  on  that 
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extensive  district  called  the  mineral  country,  where  ithe 
ores  of  lead  are  so  plentifully  found. 

The  surface  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  is 
generally  much  more  level,  than  it  is  east  and  south  of  it 
There  ar6  blufls,  ofien  high  and  precipitous,  near  the  great 
water  courses.  Not  far  west  of  the  Mississippi  there  is 
much  country  covered  with  flint  knobs,  singular  hills  pf 
conical  shape,  that  with  a  base  of  a  mile  in  circumference 
often  rise  four  or  five  hundred  feet  high,  and  are  covered 
on  their  sides  with  fieche^  or  arrow  stones,  of  a  sili- 
ceous substance,  not  unlike  flints,  and  used  as  substi- 
tutes for  them.  There  are,  as  in  the  country  between 
the  St  Francis  and  White  river,  hills,  that  might  al- 
most warrant  the  designation  of  mountains,  appearing 
to  be  continuations  of  the  AUeghanies,  whose  spurs  seem 
lo  cross  the  Mississippi  in  the  Chickasaw  bluf&,  and  to 
be  continued  to  the  west  in  the  St  Francis  hills.  But 
the  general  surface  of  the  country,  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Rocky  mountains,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
vast  plain,  probably,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  largest 
one  on  the  globe.  Except  in  the  bluf&  of  the  rivers,  and 
on  the  flint  knobs,  it  is,  on  the  surface,  free  firom  stones,  to 
an  astonishing  degree.  The  surface  of  prairie,  a  hundred 
leagues  west  of  thle  Mississippi,  is,  probably,  in  comparison 
with  the  timbered  country,  as  twenty  to  one.  The  little 
timber,  that  is  seen,  occurs  only  on  the  skirts  of  water 
courses.  In  proportion,  as  we  recede  from  the  margins  of 
the  Missouri,  the  Platte,  the  Yellowstone,  Arkansas  and 
Red  rivers,  the  prairies  become  more  dry,  sterile,  and  des- 
titute not  only  of  wood  and  water,  but  of  all  vegetation. 
Travellers  wander  for  days  in  these  desolate  wastes,  with- 
out having  either  wood  or  water  in  their  horizon,  over 
sandy  deserts,  scantily  covered  with  coarse  grass  and 
weeds.    This  is  the  appropriate  range  of  the  buffiilo.    In 
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some  parts,  there  are,  in  fact,  wastes  of  moving  sand,  like 
those  of  the  African  deserts. 

-^  dje  lower  courses  of  the  Missouri,  St  Francis,  White, 
ArkajBsas  and  Red  nvers,  we  see  extensive  alluvions  skirt- 
ing their  banks,  of  great  and  inexhaustible  fertility.  The 
alluvial  prairies,  too,  in  these  regions  teem  with  vegeta- 
tioa  But  on  their  upper  waters,  as  soon  as  we  have  re- 
ceded from  a  narrow  and  fertile  belt  on  their  shores,  the 
boundless  waste  of  the  prairies  beyond  seems  destined  to 
be  the  last  resort  of  buffalos,  or  the  region  of  herds  of  do- 
mestic cattle,  attended  by  migrating  shepherds. 

V 

9 

MomvTAiNs.  We  have  seen,  that  the  general  character 
of  the  Alleghany  ridges  is,  to  stretch  along  in  continued 
and  parallel'  Unes,  the  central  ridge  of  whidi  gives  name 
to'  Ae  rest  The  spurs  of  these  ridges,  which  in  Kentucky, 
and  particularly  in  Tennessee,  under  the  names  of  the 
Bald,  Iron,  Laift^el,  Yellotv,  Unaka,  Copper,  Clinch,  Pow- 
ell's, Cumberland,  ifcc  originate  streams,  diversify  and  give 
grandeur  to  the  scenery  in  these  states,  are  aiU  in  cultivated 
and  populous  regions,  and  will  be "  described  under  the 
heads  of  the  states,  in  which  they  lie;  The  clifis  and  rocks, 
of  which  they  are  composed,  bejar,  as  we  have  remarked, 
the  general  charact^  of  transition  Tormation ;  and  the 
strata  have  that  lamellated  regularity,  and  that  miiforiftity 
of  dip,  or  inclination,  which  have  been  sdentifically  Jte^ 
scribed  by  geologists.  These  circumstances  are  so  obvi- 
ous and  striking,  as  to  produce  even  in  unobservant  eyes 
a  degree  of  surprise. 

That  immense  range  of  lofty  mountains,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  long  rivers,  that  wind  through  such  an  immense 
ext^t  of  prairies,  arid  come  into  the  Mississippi  on  the 
west -side,  in  almost  its  whole  course  runs  wide  from  the 
limits  of  cultivation,  and  the  haunts  of  civilized  maa — 
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Their  formation,  character,  and  height  are  comparatively 
but  Uttle  known,  and  present  descriptions  of  them  imist 
necessarily  be  vague  and  general.  They  wiH  for  ages 
only  attract  the  gaze  and  astonishment  of  wandering  hun-^ 
ters,  or  occasionally  a  few  enterprising  travellers,  that  will 
scale  their  summits  on  their  way  to  the  Western  sea.  Now 
and  then  a  savage,  differently  constituted  from  the  rest, 
will  pause  on  their  snowy  crags,  be  impresstjed  with  their 
sublimity,  and  think  of  the  Great  Spirit  The  rest  will 
continue  to  date  their  eras  from  the  time,  when  they  hunted 
on  their  eastern,  or  western  declivities.    It  will  be  long, 

-4  1 

before  the  detached  mountains,  and  the  prominent  peaks 
will  be  named,  classed  and  described.  It  does  not  ap- 
j>ear,  that  many  of  them  rise  above  the*  regions  of  perpetual 
ipe.  .  Though,  from  the  passage  of  Lewis  and  Clark  over 
them^  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  others,  in  the  lati- 
tude of  47*  north,  th^jre  appears  to  have  been  immense 
quantities  of  snow  on  their  summits,  between  the  Missouri 
and  Columbia,  in  the  months  of  June  and  July.  They 
are  seen,  like  a  vast  rampart,  rising  from  the  grassy  plains, 
stretching  from  north  to  south.  Sometimes  their  aspect  is 
that  of  continued  ranges,  of  a  grayish  color,  rising  into  the 
blue  of  the  atmosphere,  above  the  region  of  the  clouda 
A  greater  number  are  black,  ragged  and  precipitous ;  and 
their  bases  strewn  with  immense  boulders  an^  fragments 
o£  rock,  detached  by  earthquakes  and  time.  From  this 
iron  bound  and  precipitous  character,  they  probably  re- 
ceived the  appellation,  ^  Rocky  mountains.* 

Whether  any  of  theto  are  volcanic,  or  not,  is  not  cer- 
tainly knowa  We  have  often  seen  large  masses  of  pum- 
mice  stoae  floating  on  the  Mississippi,  and  stUl  oftener  on 
the  Missouri.  They  are  generally  of  a  reddish  yellow,  or 
flame  color,  and  are  among  the  largest  and  finest  specimen^ 
of  this  kind  of  ^Ume.  that  we  have  seen.    Whether  di^ 
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6^at^d  from  volcanic  mountains,  or,  as  others  assert^  from 
hills  of  burning  coal,  is  not  certainly  knowa  Mica  is 
abundantly  carried  along  by  the  waters,  that  flow  from 
these  mountains. 

TTiere  can  be  no  doubt,  that  these  ancient  and  magnifi- 
cent piles  are  of  primitive  formation.  They  are  much 
higher,  more  rugged,  and  have  generally  a  more  Alpine 
character,  than  the  Alleghanies.  They  have,  apparently, 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  Western  sea,  that  the 
former  have  from  Ae  Atlantic  The  great  rivers,  that  are 
discharged  from  their  eastern  and  western  decUvities,  wind 
still  fiirther  between  their  interior  and  exterior  ridges,  in 
finding  their  passage  through  them.  The  Columbia,  or 
Oregon,  on  the  west,  and  the  Arkansas  on  the  east,  wind 
more  than  an  hundred  leagues,  in  search  of  a  place  of 
escape  from  the  mountains. 

As  on  the  Alleghanies,  the  rivers,  that  run  in  opposite^ 
directions  from  these  mountains,  generally  have  their 
sources  near  each  other.  In-  following  the  beds  of  these 
rivers  up  to  their  sources  in  the  mountains,  we  find  the 
easiest  paths  and  the  gentlest  acclivities,  by  wliich  to  cross 
them.  The  character  which  they  had  gained,  of  being 
continuous,  high,  and  every  where'  alike  rugged^  and  a 
barrier,  almost  impassable,  between  the  regions  east' and 
west  of  them,  from  the  descriptions  of  the  first  adventu- 
rers, who  crossed  them,  seems  now  to  have  yielded  to*  a 
very  different  impression.  Various  leaders  of  expeditions 
of  trappers*  have  crossed  these  mountains,  in  directions 
more  southern,  than  those  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  They 
afiirm,  that  they  found  none  of  those  formidable,  and  al- 
most insurmountable  barriers,  which  undoubtedly  exist  on 
the  route  of  those  distinguished  travellers.  We  have  at 
tjhis  moment  under  our  eye  extracts  from  the  journal  of 
Mr.  Ashley,  the  leader  of  an  (^nterprising  and  powerftil 
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association  for  procuring  iiirs,  who  hlis  crossed  thes^ 
mountains  at  different  points.  This  journal  narrates  th^ 
account  of  a  passage  over  them,  from  the  sources  of  the 
Platte  tp  lake  Bueneventura,  on  the  western'  side.  It  as- 
serts, that  he  found  an  easy  passage  even  Jfor  loaded  car- 
riages,; with  an  ascent  no  where  as  sharp,  as  on  the  na- 
tional road  over  the  Cumberland  mountains  to  Wheeling. 
He  even  asserts,  that  the  accUvity  was  so  gentle,  as  no 
where  to  have  an  ascent  of  more  than  three  degrees ;  and 
that  nature  has  provided  not  only  a  practicable,  but  a  good- 
road  quite  to  the  plains  of  the  Columbia.  The  testimony  of 
travellers  seems  to  be  uniform,  diat  to  the  eye,  indeed,  the 
ranges  are  unbroken  and  continuous.  But  nature  seems 
everywhere  to  have  indicated  her  wish,  thut^no  part  of  the 
earth  should  be  interdicted  by  unsocial  barriers  from  com- 
munication with  the  rest  Through  the  Ic^iest  and  most 
continued  ranges  there  are  found  chasms,  natural  bridges, 
ascents  along  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  corresponding  de&- 
cents  on  the  opposite  side,  that  render  a  passage  over  them 
comparatively  smooth  and  easy. 

We  know  not  exactly  on  what  ground  travellers  have 
classed  this  vast  range  into  the  divisions  of  the  Rocky,' 
Chepy  wan,  add  the  Masseme  mountains.  The  ranges  at 
the  ^sources  of  the  Arkansas^  and  running  thence  towards 
the  gulf  of  Mexiio,  have  so  commonly  borne  the  latter 
name,  that  they  will  probably  retain  it  A  single  peak  of 
this  ridge,  seen  as  a  landmark  for  immense  distances  over 
the  subjacent  plains,  has  been  called,  and  we  think,  ought 
for  ever  to  retain  the  name  of  mount  Pike.  It  is  of  incom- 
parable grandeur  in  appearance,  and  has  been  differently 
rated  at  from  seven  to  ten  thousand  feet  in  height  On 
the  ridges  of  this  range  the  Colorado  of  the  Pacific,  the 
Rio  del  Norte  of  New  Mexico,  the  Rochejaune,  or  Yel- 
lowstone, of  the  Missouri,  and  thp  Arkiuisas  and  Red 
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Vivem  'of  &e  Mississippi,  that  iiave  dieif  oudete  Bt  sudi 
iminteiiBe  'disianees 'fibom  each 'other,  have  their  sources. 
fttviH  hence  he  ^eaii»ly 'inferred,  Ihalt  this  is  'the  'highest 
rkmd  of  ihiir  pare*of  Ncntth  America.       -  '  "'  ^ 

<jre(^rapbei«  have  'supf)osed,  that  it  is  a  circumstafic^  of 
«o»rseytfiat  tMetween  all  rirers,  that  ha^  any  <  length  ef 
course,  tfa^^*  are  ranges  of  hills,  more  tir  less  elevated, 
s^taratin^  ^el;nbiftary  watei^  tif.  the  one  river  from  die 
a^ier.  1%  is'ofte»i;'bat  by^no  means  always  so,  in  this 
valley.  Many  of  die  lai^e  riviers  hai^e  no  other  separating 
ridge^  than^a  kig^  and  nuirshy  plain,  that  dischak*ges,  09  hOB 
bemi  remarked^  lis  waters  from^ '  one  eittreimity  to  die  one 
river,  a^  from  the  other  e^remitj^  to  die  odier.  But,  as 
a  general  rale,  in  the  medial  regions  of  this  valley,  the 
considerahle  rivfTs  are  >  separated  from  each  other  by 
ranges  of  hills,  more  6t  1^^  distinedy  marked.  In  this 
regixHi  of  plains,  v^ere  a  p^«on#may  have  been  bom,  and 
travelled  to  New  Orleans,  and  lived  to.  old  age;  without 
ever  seeing  an  elevatk»i,diat4e]$erved  the  name  of  moun- 
tain, these  hills  become  respectable  fcyicc^tipariBon.  These 
ranges  of  hHls  ar^  most  considerdA)le  in  the  mineral  com^ 
try  in  Mi^onri,  between  St  Francis  and  White  river,  in 
Arkansas  territory,  between  Washita  and  Red  river,  and 
between  the  latter  river  and  the  Sabine,  ^uih  and  eai^ 
^f  die  Mississif^,  diere  are  consideraUe  ridgeiB  of  diil^ 
character  in  the  states  of  Mis^ssippi  and  Alabama.  These 
ranges  df  hills  will  be  more  prdperly  ilddced^  imder  tfa^ 
desoripdon  of  the  states  and  timilories,  where  they  re^ 
spectivdy  occur.  «  . 

The  geiieral  surfiice  of  this  vall^  may  be  classed  unjjer 
three  distinct  aJspects ;  ifee  thickly  timbered,  die  barren^, 
m^  idle  prairie  countay.  In  die  fir^  division,  every  tra- 
mltof  ^  ha^  remarked,  as  i^oon  as  he  desceiids-  to  this  val- 
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ley^  a  grandeur  in  the  form  and  size  of  die  trees,  a  depth 
of  verdure  in  die  foliage,  a  magnificent  prodigality  of 
growth  of  every  sort,  that  distingui^es  this  country  from 
other  regions.  The  trees  are  large,  tall,  and  rise  aloft, 
like  columns,  free  fit)m  branches.  In  the  rich  lands  they 
are  generally  vinreathed  with  a  drapery  of  ivy,  bignonia^ 
grape  vines,  or  other  creepers.  Intermingled  yvhh  die 
folis^e  of  die  trees  are  the  broad  leaves  of  tbegrape  vines,^ 
vdth  trunks,  sometime^  as  large  as  the  human  body. — 
Sometimes  diese  forests  are  as  free  from  undergrowth,  as 
an  orchard  Sometimes  die  only  shrub,  that  is  seen  among 
the  trees,  is  the  pawpaw,  with  its  splendid  foliagie  and 
graceful  stem&  Sometimes,  especially  in  the  richer  allu- 
vions of  die  south,  beneath  the  trees,  there  are  impenetra- 
ble cane  brakes,  and  tangle  of*  brambles,  briar  vines,  and 
every  sort  of  weedsi  -:  These'ajre  the  safe  retreats  of  bears 
and  panthers.  .This^iijqrdeigFer^di  uniyersally  indicates  a 
rich  soil 

The  country  denominated  '  barrens,'  has  a  very  distinct 
and  pecuhar  configuratioa  It  is  generally  a  country  with 
a  surface,  undulating  with  gentle  hills,  of  a  particular  form. 
They  are  long  and  uniform  fidges.  The  soil  is  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  clayey  texture,  of  a  reddish  or  grayish  .color, 
and  is  covered  with  a  tall  and  coarse  grass.  In  addition 
to  a  peculiarity  of  feature,  more  easily  feit,  than  described^ 
die  trees  are  generally  very  sparse,  seldom  large,  or  very 
small.  They  are  chiefly  of  the  different  Kinds  of  oaks ;  and 
the  barren  trees  have  an  appearance  and  configuratioii, 
appropriate  to  the  soil  they  inhabit  The  land  never  ex- 
ceeds second  rate  in  quality,  and  is  more  generally  third^ 
rate.  It  is  favorable,  indite  proper  latitudes,  to  the  growth 
of  wheat  and  orchards.  On  die  whole,  this  oountry  has 
an  aspect  so  peculiar  and  apprppriate,  that  no  person,  at 
all  used  to  this  country,  is  in  doubt  for  a  (ooment,  whm  ha 
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enters  cm  i^e  region  of  the  barrena  There  are  large  dis- 
trictsof  this  kind  of  country  in  Keaitucky,  Tennessee  and 
Alabamsu'  ^It  is  common  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  is 
seen  with  more  or  les&L  frequency,  over  all  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi^   , 

In  this  regiot),  and  in  the  hazle  or  bushy  prairies,  we 
most  frequency  see  those  singular  cavities,  called  '  sink 
holes/  They :  are  *  .generally  in  the  shape  of  funnels,  or 
inverted  vcones,  from  ten  to  seven^  feet  in  depth,  and  on 
the  surface  from  sixty  to  three  hundred  fee(  in  circumfe- 
renca  There .  are  generally  willows,  and  other  aquatic 
vegetation,  at  their  sides  and  bottoms.  The  people  here 
have  their  own  tl\eories,  to  account  for  these  singular  cavi- 
*4;ies ;  and  as  ah  earthquake  is  the  agent  most  likely  to  seize 
on  the  imagination,  and  the  most  convenient  one  to  solve 
ineducable  results,  they  have  g^Bnerally  supposed  them 
ifae  work  of  earthquakes.  Others  bavo.  ^imagined  them 
the  huge  wells,  from  which  the  domesticated  mammoths, 
and  the  gigantic  races  of  past  generations  quenched  their 
thirst  There  is  httle  doubt,  that  they  are  caused  by  run- 
ning waters,  ^hich  find  their  way  in  the  lime  stone  cavities, 
beneath  the  upper  stratum  of  soil  We  shall  see  elsewhere^ 
that  this  stratum  generally  rests  on  a  base  of  lime  stone ; 
and  that  between  this  and  the  sub-strata,  there  are  o&m 
continuous  cavities,  as  wa  see  in  the  hme  stone  caverns; 
and  that. in  these  interstices  between  the  different  strata  of 
rocks,  brooks,  and  even  considerable  streams  pursue  uii-. 
interrupted  courses  under  ground.  The  cause  of  these 
sink  holes  was  probably  a  fissure  in  the  super-stratum  of 
lime  stone.  The  friable  soil  above  found  its  way  thrpugh 
this  fissure,  and  was  washed  away  by  the  running  waters 
beneath.  In  this  manner  a  funnel  shaped  cavity  would 
naturally  be  fanned.    In  fact,  the  ear  ofien  distinguishes^ 
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the  sound  of  waters  running  beneatl^,  at  the  bottpiaof  these 
sink  holea  ... .••  , 

The  remaining,  and  hy  "fer  die  most  ei^nsiy.^  &»a&ce, 
is  that  of  the  prairies.  AMiough  tbey^haveDp^inconsiiie-' 
rable  diversity  of  aspect,  they  may  be  classed  under  three 
g^ieral  divisions;  the: heathy,  or  bushy',  the ^ alluvial,  or 
wet,  and  the  dry,  or  roUir^  prairies^-  The  healfay  prairies 
seem  to  be  of  an  miermediate  character  between  the  albi* 
vial  prairies  and  the  barpena  ^  Th^y  have  springs.  Tfa^ 
are  covered  with  hazle  and  fiirzy  bushes,  small  sassafras 
rimibs,  with  frequent  grape  vines,  and  in  the  summer  with 
an  infinite  profusion  of  flowers,  and  the  bushes^  are  often 
ovmtopped  with  the  c^Mnmon- hop  vine.  ^  Prairies  of  "this 
des<»iptiOn'are  vei^y  ce^t^Mnon  in  Indiana^  Dlinois  and  Mis--' 
souri,  and  they  alternate  among  ^  dther  prairies  for.  a 
considerable  distance  towards  the  ilk)cky  moimtains. 

Th^  dry  and  r6H|i^  pinairies  ar^  for  th^  most  part  desti*- 
tote  of  springs^  and  of  all  vegetation^  but  weeds^  flowerii^ 
plants,  and  gtass« .  To  the  eye  diey  are  so  nearly  lei^l, 
and  the  roundings  of  their  undulations  so  gende,  that  the 
eye,tsddng  in  a  great  sur&jee  at  a  single  view,  deei^is  th^oft 
a  dead  level.  But  the  ravines,  made  by  the  water  courses 
through  them,  sufficiently  indicate,  that  their  swells  ^tnd 
declinations  communicate  a  quick  motion  to  the  waters, 
that  fail  on  them.  This  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  class 
of  ^rairie^.  These  are  the  plains  over  which  the  bujffalos 
range.  It  is  these  plains^  without  wood  or  water,  in  which 
the  traveller  may  wander  for  days,  and  see  the  horizon  on 
every  side  sinking  to  contact  with  the  grass. 
'  The  alluvial,  or  wet  prairies  form  the  last  and  smallest 
division.  They  generally  occur  on  the  margins  of  the 
great  water  courses,  although  they  are  often  found,  with 
all  their  distinctive  features,  far  from  the  point,  where  wa- 
ters now  run.    They  are  generally  basins,  as  regards  the 
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CMiyik^iil  i;^^^  their  Mlfoies  are  marked  by  regular 
beficMB!  They  ate  fer  the  most  part  of  a  black,  deep^ 
and  vei^r  fin^jMe  ttofl,  and  of  exhaustless  fertility.  In  the 
pm^iist&Mi^^  tfiey  are  the  best  soils  for  wheat  and 
toaize;  hat  affie  ordinarily  too  tender  and  loamy  for  the 
cuMvttted  gifas^es.  *  They  rear  Aeir  own  native  grasses, 
€rif  astonishing'  hefght  and  luxuriance.  An  exact  account 
of.the  sise  and  'fenluiess  of  die  weeds^  flowering  plants  and 
grass  tffi  diB'iibher  alluvial  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri, would-  seeih  to  those,  who  have  not  seen  them,  an 
Mle  e^iggecatit^^  ';^li  more^  than  the  rolling  prairies, 
ihey  impress  idle  )Bye,  as  a  dedd  level ;  but  they  still  have 
their  slight  inclinafiohs  tovi^rds^  their  benches,  where  their 
wttiers  are  arreted,  and  carried  off  fiut,  from  their  im- 
tticAse  amoutit  of  vege£atioh,-  and  *from  the  tevelness  of 
dtor  surikce^wfaerever  th^  are  oonsiderably  extensive,  they 
have  small  ponds,  plashes  and  baymuf,  which  flll*  from  the 
riv^rs^  and  SKum  rain&,  and  M^  oidy  carried  off,  during  the 
intense  hettts  of  summer,  by  evapdratioa  These  ponds, 
hi  the  alluvial  prairies^  that  are  connected' With  the  rivers, 
wh^i  they  overflow  by  bayous,  are  filled,  in  the  season  of 
high  w&tera^  with  fii^  of  the  various  kinds.  As  die  watere 
subside^  and  their  connoting  courses  with  the  rive)*  be^ 
eoBjte  dry,  the  fish  are  taken  by  cart  loads  ainong  the  taA 
graissf  viiiere  the  w^ter  is  three  or  four  feet  deep.  Wheii 
ihe  waters  evaporate^  during  the  heats  of  summer^  the 'fish 
die ;  and  although  thousands  of  buzzards  prey  upon  them^ 
they  become  a  source  of  pollution  to  the  atmosphere. — 
Hence  these  piairies,  beautifiil  as  they  -seem  to  the  eye, 
tad  extracM^inary  as  is  their  fertihty,  are  Verj^jwi^vora* 
ble*  positicms,  in  point  c^' salubrity.  Flocks  of  deer  ar^ 
seen  scouring  across  thes^  rich  plains,  or  feeding  peacea^- 
bly  vrith  the  domestic  catde.  In  the  spring  dnd  ^utumn, 
innumerable  flocl^  of  water  fowls  are  seen  wheeHng"  th^ir 
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flight  about  the  lakes  and  ponds  of  these  prak^a  Thejr 
find  copious  pasture  in  the  oily  seeds,  o^  the  plants  and 
grasses,  that  have  seeded  during  the  summer.  '     , ' 

During  the  mondis  of  vegetfttion^  no  adequate  idaa^CQuld 
be  conveyed  by  description  of  the  number,  Soimm^  varietimt; 
scents  and  hues  of  the  flowering  plants,  and  the  various 
flowers  of  the  richer  prairies.  In  tbe  barrens  sire  four  w 
five  varieties  of '  ladies  slippers,'  of  different  and  the  most 
splendid  colors.  The  violets,  and  ihe  humt>ter  and  more 
modest  kinds  of  garden  flowers,  are  not  capabla^  com- 
peting with  the  rank  growth  of  gn^ss  and  weed«,  tfa^  chdce 
them  on  the  surface.  Some  of  the  t^ler  and  hardier  kin^ 
of  the  lilliaceous  plants  struggle  for  dfiS{Uay,  and  rear  thefio- 
selves  high  enough  to  be  seea  Most  of  the  prairie  flower 
have  tall  and  arrowy  stems,  s»id  spiked  or  tassellated  heads, 
and  the  flowers  have  great  size,  gaudiness  and  splendor, 
without  much  fragrance  or  delicacy.  The  most .  diking 
of  these  flowers  we' shall  attempt  to  cla^  and  describe,  in 
another  place ;  only  remarking  here,  that  during  the  suin-* 
mer,  the  prairies  present  distinct  successions  of  dominant 
hues,  as  the  season  advances.  The  prevalent  color  of  the 
prairie  flowers  in  spring  is  blueish  purple ;  in  midsummer 
Ted,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  yellow.  In  autumn 
"be  floyvers  are  very  large,  *many  of  them  of  the  heUantkus 
form,  and  the  prairie  receives  fi-om  fli^u  such  a  spleindid 
coldi-ing  of  yellow,  as  almost  tp  present  to  the  imagination 
an  immense  surface  of  gilding. 

t 

MiNERAiiS.  There  are  difiused  in  the  different  positions 
of  thiiji^l^v  the  common  proportion  of  minerals,  oxides, 
Heutr^P^ts,  fossils,  and  the  difierem  ki^ds  of  earths.  Salt 
springs,  as  we  shall  have  occasion,  elsewhere  to  remark, 
are  found  iira  thousand  places,  in  all  proportions  of  aaline 
impr^^iation,  from  vrater,  that  is  merely  brackish,  to  that, 
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wMch  is  much  Salter  tfaan  sea  water.  It  is  obvious  to 
remaik,  the  ^ise  and  beneToIent  provision  of  Providence 
for  the  popiiilfition  of  the  country,  in  thus  providing,  at  such 
distantiesfrom  the  dea,  aft  article  so  essential  and  indispen- 
sable to  the  comfort  and  aub^stence  of  civilized  maa 
Hence  it  resulte,  that  there  is  no  point  in  this  valley,  &r 
removed  from  the  means  of  an  easy  and  cheap  supply  of 
this  necessary  article.  The  catde  have  discovered  this 
impregnalion  in  iniium^rable  licka  It  Is  found  in  form 
fike  a  hoar  frost,  in  ^  Salt  prairie,'  between  the  Osage  and 
theArkansias.  The  Arkansas  and  Red  river  are  at  times 
perceptiUy  brackish,  .i^om  the  ^4]aantity  of  salt  in  solution 
in  the  water.  Nitre  is  found  almost  pure,  and  is  lixiviated 
from  the  earths  in  l)ie  Ikne  stone  caves,  that  abound  in 
various  places.  Muriate  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  salts,  is 
foimd  in  caves  in  Indiana.  Sulphates  of  iron  and  alumine 
are  foiind  in  greater  proportions,  than  in  most  countries; 
and'copcms  and.aluni  might  be* among  the  manufactures 
of  this  region.  Carbonate  of  lime  abounds,  as  we  have 
seen,  every  where.-  Sulphate  of  lime,  or  ^rpsum,  is  found 
in  various  places.  We  have  seen  most  beautifol  specimens, 
striata  with  needles  in  stars,  and  when  pulverized  and 
|H^pared,of  asnowy  whitpnfess,^-said  to,  have  been  brought 
fioH)  the  Kansas  of  the  Missouri.  Quarries  of  g}T)sum 
arfe  aftrmed  to  exist  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
i»i  Temiessec,  and  in  various  other  places.    That  call  for 

the  use  of  this  material,  which  would  alone  load  to  ade- 

ft 

quate  search  for  it,  has  uot  yet  been  heard.  It  ha^  not 
Hbeen  required,  or  used  in  building,  or  the  arts ;  and  such 
is  the  uni<^ersal  fertility  of  the  soil,  that  it  will  be  long,  be- 
fore it  will  be  sought  after,  as  a  majiure.  ^  But  that  time 
wiH  come,  and  tfien,  in  this  r^ion  of  secondary  formation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  sufficiency  of  this  article  will 
be  discovered  for  all  the  necessities  of  the  country.^ 
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On  thjB  waters  of  the  Little  S^oux  of  tfaeM&eoiiri,  ^Oi. 
on  a  branch  of  the  St  Peters  of  the  a|pper  Mississi|p^  k 
found  a  beauttfiil  speeies  of  indurated  clay<«Hcoii6tttuUiiig  a 
stone  of  the  most  singukup  appeardnoe,  comHKmly  eaUedr 
^  pipe  stone,'  from  the  circumstance,  that  the,savages  in  aU 
these  regions,  quite  to  the  Western  sea,  iQake  dieir  pipes^ 
and  sometimes  other  ornaments,  of  it  It  is  said  to  be  cut 
from  the  quarry,  s^ost  with  the  ease  of  ^ood.  It|ia]rden$ 
in  the  air,  and  receives  an  exquisite  pbliA  of  impalpabtei 
smoothness.  It  is  nearly  of  th^  color  of  blood;  and  iaa^ 
beautiful  article  for  monumental  slabs,  vfises,  and^  reqinFe^ 
ments  of  that  sort  If  it  be  as  al«indant,  ainl  as  e««ly 
procured,  as  has  been  said,  it  will  x)ne  day  become  an  iu> 
tide  of  extensive  use  through  th^  country.  For,  allfaoiigli 
marble  abounds,  this  is  a. more  bi^uiifiil  material^4jian  any 
marble,  that  we  have  seen.  Jt  Jbas  been  generally  asserted;^ 
that  an  imaginary  Une  of  truce  extends  round  the,  pla^oes, 
where  this  stone  is  found,  within  which  the  most  hostile 
tribes  pursue  their  business  of  cutting  out  stones  lor  pipes 
in  peace. 

We  have  .seen  frequent  specimens  of  ores^  said  to  I^ 
ores  of  cinnabar.  There  are,  unquestionably,,  abundwt 
ores  of  copper  a;nd  zinc.  Copper,  it  is  known,  is  not  fouod 
so  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  lake  Superior,  ss  it  was 
anticipated  it  would  be.  We  have  seen  a  vast  number  of 
specimens  of  copper  ore,  found  in  different  points  in  thi^ 
valley^*  Specimens  of  pure  and  malleable^  copper  have 
be€lh  shown  to  us;,  one  of  which,  said  to  have  been  found 
m  Illinois,  thirty  miles  east  of  St  Louis,  weighed  three 
pounds.  There  is  a  river  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  .Ibrty 
niiles  above  the  mouth  of  tlie  Missouri,  called  by  tlm 
French,  'Cuivre,'  or  Copper  river,  from  the  supposed 
rameiS  of  copper  on  its  bapks.  Ores  of  copper  ha*e  been 
found  at  different  points  on  the  Illinois^    Iron  ore  is  abun* 


iteit  in  too  iiiiiiy  phcc0  to  be  nftBMd  OrasN  of  antimony 
and  manganese  are  occasionally  seen ;  but  the  progress  of 
the  arts,  alld  the  clrcuihstances  of  the  country,  not  having 
caHed  §ijt  tfaiefle  'ajrtkiles,  litde  note  has  been  taken  d*  the 
di0cliverie6L  ..  Huirtc!!^  mid  trarelfers  kave  assertedvthat 
gdU  dust  i&.  brwi^t  doWB  to  the  Mjssoni  by  its  upper 
waters,  and  has  been  seen  on  its  sand  bars  at  low  water. 
Whethw  it  be  so,  or  wfaelber  die  shining  pavlneles,  which 
^y  unddubtedly  saw,  were  oniy  c^  nica  m  talc,  is  not 
knowa  On  die  ran<ges  of  ^  Roeky  mountains,  continued 
into  Mexico,  it  is  weU'knowta^  the  precious  metals  abound. 
A  great  many  mines  of  silver  we  wvou^t  on  the  western 
spurs  <^  the  Masseme  -  moumaing,  neap  Santa  Pe.  It  is 
natural  to  infer,  that  the  same  ranges,  when  thoroughly 
explored  on  die  eastern  side,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sources 
of  die  YeUo<i!^t(»ie,  Platte^  Aikans^  and  Red  rivens^,  wiH 
be  alsQ  fernid  to  have  their  mines  of  silver  and<  gold.  It  is 
at  present  ass^led,  diat  a  silver  mine  has  been  recently 
cfecoirered  in  &idian& 

The  only  tnkies,  diat  are  yet  wrought  'in  this  country,  to 
any  extent,  are  diese  of  iron  and  lead.  Near  Pittsburg, 
awl  on  the  Monongahela,  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
and  Missouri,  diere  are  manufiictories  of  iron  from  native 
ores,  whidi  we  shall  notice^  when  we  speak  of  those  states. 

liead'  ore  is  found  in  different  points  of  this  valley  with 
nore  ease,  and  in  greater  abundance,  pethaps,  than  in  any 
joAer  part  of  the  world  The  particular  seetioi&  of  coun- 
try^ where  these  ores  are  dug  in  greatest  abundance,  are 
in  the  county  of  Washington  in  Missouri',  from  twenty- to 
fifiy  mileis  west  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  waters  of  Big 
Creek,  a  river  of  the  Maramec ;  and-  near  Rock  river,  at 
Dubuque^  mines,  in  the  state  of  Illinois ;  £uid  at  Feier 
rivi^,  Upon  the  upper  Mississippi.    We  shall  naturally 
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speak  of  ihese  mines,  when  we  treat  of  the  states,  in  which 
they  are  found 

Climate.  In  a  country  of  such  imniense  extent,  the 
climnte  must  necessarily  be  various.  We  mitist,  of  course, 
be  brief  upon  so  copious  a  head.  Between  the  sources  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  thm^e 
is  every  variety  of  temperature,  from  that  ctf*  the  Arctic 
regions  to  that,  where  flourish '  the  olive  and  the  sugar 
cana  We  may,  perhaps,  obtain  conceptions  of  some  esr 
actness,  by  inspecting  our  thermometrical  tables  of  the 
temperature  at  different  points  of  the  valley.  We  have 
resided  through  the  season  in  the  nordiern,  middle  and 
southern  regions  of  it  W«  are  confident,  as  a  general 
feet,  that  the  cUmate  more .  exactly  and  uidfermly  corres- 
p<mds  to  the  latitude!,  than  that  q£  any  other  country.  The 
amount  of  heat  and  cold,  or  the  mean  temperature  through 
the  year,  is  greater  or  less,  at  any  place,  according  as  its 
position  is  more  or  le^  to  the  south.  In  ascending  die 
Mississippi  from  New  Orieans  to  St  Louis,  or  Oindnnati, 
in  the  spring,  we  take  a  direction  generally  north.  One 
of  the  swifler  steam  boats  will  considerably  out4ravel  the 
progress  of  spring ;  and  frcmi  the  r^on,  where  the  foliage 
of  the  triBes,  and  vegetation  generally  have  unfolded  into 
all  dieir  verdure,  we  find  the  fohage  on  the  beuiks  of 
the  river  gradusdly  diminishing,  as  we  ascend ;  and  aAer 
we4)ass  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  we  shall,  perhaps,  see  tlie 
buds  on  the  trees  but  just  beginning  to  swell.  In  descend- 
ing the  same  river  in  the  autumn,  we  oteerve  this  influence 
of  tile  clintote  reversed  in  a  most  impressive  manner.  At 
Pittsburg  the  trees  are  stripped  of  their  leaves  by  fit)st 
At  Oindnnati  nature  is  laying  on  the  last  mellow  colors  of 
autumn,  and  the  leav^  are  beginning  to  fall  At  Natchez 
the  forests  are  still  in  the  verdure  of  summer.    We  have 


ttoted  this  b^utiillly  graduated  and  uiTetled  scale  6f  the 
«Keasoiis,  m^e  dian  once,  in  ascending  and  descending 
^liese'  riyers.  * .     ;  - 

It  k  v^  obvipiB,  why  eUmate  in  this  valley  should  so 
aoeurately  corf  ei^iKl  to  latitude.  It  is  an  immense  basin, 
spreading  tKm  north  to  south.  There  are  no  raises  of 
mountains,  spread  across  the  vaUey  in  an  eastern  and 
western  direction,  to  change- the  current  ^or  t^oipeFature  of 
the  winds,  or  to  give  a  maiteri^  difference  of  temperature 
to  places,  situated  in  .the  same  latituda  Hence  it  is,  that 
in  traversii^  the  country  from  south  to  north,  we  discover 
ibe  diminuticm  of  temperature^  as  marked  by  that  sensible 
and  iHierring  thermometer,  the  vegetable  creation,  very 
accurately  indicating  4fae  latitude  of  the  placoi 

Mr.  Joflferson  has  supposed,  that  in  this  valley  die  tem« 
perature  is  higher,  than  in  the  same  parallels  in  the  Atlan- 
tic ccMintry.  Dn  DraJte  and  others  have  successfully  ccmi- 
Imtted  this  idea.  Mr.  Jefferscm  asserts,  that  the  reed  cane, 
mpeffia  -macro^perma^  and  paroquets,  are  seen  ferdier 
north  ^n  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  than  on  the  Atlantic 
shttce.  If  it  be  so,  the  inference,  drshum  from  these  &cts, 
might  easily  be'  shown  to  be  ernmeous,  1>y  shovdng,  ihat 
their  locali^  al6ng  these  streams  is  fixed  by  other  circum- 
staSHces,  diah  temperature.  On  the  Tenfiessee,  the  cane, 
findmg  a  coi^eittal  soil,  and  circumstances,  on  tbe  banks 
of  a  river  miming  fr(»n  south  to  north,  will  spread  its  seeds' 
Bkng  tjbose  banks  to  apoint  more  northern,  than  its  n^ve 
resid4mce.  The  immense  numbers  of  paroquets,  that  are 
seen  <m  the  lower  courses  of  the  Mississippi,  m^U  naturally 
pu!^  tfa^ir  colonies  &r  to  the  north  on  that  river,  where 
ikey  fsikll  find  all  drcmnstances,  but  temperature,  the  same ; 
wh^re  there  are  old,  large  ai^  hollow  sycamore  trees,  the 
fiivorite  haunts  of  this  brilliant  bird,  fiirnishing  it  at  once 
£)od,  slidter  aiid  a  home. 
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HfesH^  n^kmts,  s^ltered  from  the  4ltiiifi^ii«G|  coM  nmlll 
eastern  gales  of  the  Atlantic  shores  m  the  ^^Nar  will  pf0«» 
bably  have  that  season  milder  and  mfir^  focwwd,-  ^Sm  m 
die  correBpMMliiig  latilndes  of  the  Ad^kn^e.  Btti  m  smSh  a 
▼Hst  basii^  imeliBiog  from  liGNrth  to  soiUfr,  <^  ^rmeated  in 
ks  whole  eKtenC  by  jsilch  a  mer^  as  the  Mississippi^  an  at^ 
moBphei^of  the  odd  air  of  the  elevaiidd  n^imsof  the  table 
lands  »t  its  soarces  will  nafurajily  be  set  in  moticm  at  times 
by  almeepheric  changes,  aiid  he  pn^Ued  towards  the 
aixotb.  The  colder  air  will  often  rd^  d6wn  lo  supply  the 
TaiCinjffli^  made  by  the  raFda)eti<in.ol:$ottihe]ni.t6Dip^«itiire^ 
He»ce  north  and  soudi  winds,-^]»'olher  woi^s,  winds  up 
and  down  this  iralley,  frequently  alternate,  and,  t<^etber 
with  their  ooUateral  winds^  the  nortbeast  and  southwest, 
are  the  prevailing  hreeaies  fek  i|i  the  valley*  Soufliem 
"smd  .soii&\¥estem  gales  ptedominale  in  4ie  summer,  and 
northern  and  western  in  winter.  Hehee  the  winter  il^ 
muefa  more  diangeable,  than  that  of  the  Adaatic  couniiy, 
frequently  sofi^ng,  even  in  its  northern, parts,  frixn  wea^ 
ther^  in  which  the  mercury  stands  below  zero,  to  wpadier 
of  such  mildness,  afi^to  invite  the  people  to  sit  at  the  open 
windows  in  Jaivuary  and. February. 

In  the  Medial  regions  of  this  country  the  winter  com- 
meiices  abiout  Christmas.  The  severest  wea&er  is  ordi^ 
liarily  between  that  time  and  the  second  wedk  in  Febumrf; 
*Tbe  conumm  snows  are  frmn  two  to  eigjiit  inches  deep^ 
and  they  sddom  he  many  days.  We  have,  however,  seen 
the  snow  at  New  Madrid,  near  36''  north,  lie  more  than  a 
forhught;  North  of  this  mean  region,  aa  at  Prairie  du 
Oiien,  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  dieG<Nmcil  BkiSki 
on  the  Missouri,  that  is  to  say,  not  fitr  from  the  cMmate  of 
New  York  and  Albany,  the  snow  does  not  fall  as  dec|>,  as 
at  those  places^  w  Meso  ks^.    The  cold  i»M0ietittie»  as 
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tmefe^  bat  6fi^er  intermits,  and  is  ^<^awed  by  mild,  and 
^ren^warto  days. 

W^  «iay  cla»  four  distmet  climates,  between  Ae  sources 
and  the  outlet  ef  tbe  Mississippi    The  first,  commencing 
at  its  sources,  and  terminating  at  Prairie  dn  Chien,  corres- 
ponds pretty  accurately  to  Ae  cUmate  betwisen  Montreal 
and  Boston-;  with  this  differ^ce,  that  the  amount  of  snow 
fiiliiAg  ifi  the  former  is  much  less,  than  in  the  latter  region. 
The^  meati  temperature  of  a  year  would  be  something 
Jiigher  on  the  Mississippi.    The  vegetables  raised,  the  time 
of  pRmdng,  and  the  modes  of  cultivating  them,  would,  pro-* 
baUy,  be  neariy  the  same.    V^etation  will  have  nearly 
the  Same  progress  and  periodical  changea    The  growing 
of  gourd  seed  com,  whi6h  demands  an  increase  of  iemp<>- 
ratuf e  to  bring  it  to  maturity,  is  not  planted  in  this  region. 
The  Irish  pofatoe  is  raised  in  this  elimate  in  the  utmost 
p^ection.    Wheat  and  cultivated  grasses  sil<cceed  weH. 
The  apple  and  the  pear  t*ee  reqiiire  fostering,  suid  southern 
exposure,  to  bring  finit^n  perfectioa    The  peach  tree  has . 
sliU  inor%  the  habits  and  the  fi*agile  delicacy  of  a  southern 
stranger,  and  requires  a  sheltered  declivity,  with  a  southern 
exposure;  to  succeed  at  all    Fiv^'months  in  the  year  may 
be  said  to  belong  to  the  dominion  of  winter.    For  that 
leHngth  of  time  the  cattle  require  shelter  in  the  severe  wea- 
iher,  and  the  still  waters  remain  fi'ozea 

The  Aext  climate  includes  the  opposite  states  of  Missouri 
^«ttid  Illtn(HS,  in  their  whole  extent,  or  the  country  between 
41*  attd  37^.  Cattle,  though  much  benefitted  by  shelterii^, 
and  often  needing  it,  seldom  receive  it  It  is  not  so  fevora- 
We  for  cultivated  grasses,  as  the  preceding  region.  Grourd 
teed  corn  is  the  only  kind  extensively  planted.  The  win- 
ter commences  with  January,  and  ends  with  the  second 
week  in  February.  The  ice,  in  the  still  waters,  after  that 
•time  thiuvs.    Wheat,  the  inhabitant  of  a  variety  or>gJi- 
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mates^is  at  home,  as  a  native,  in  this.  The  persimon  and 
-the  pawpaw  are  found  in  ifs  Whole  extent  It  is  the  favored 
region  of  the  apple,  the  pear  and  peach  tree.  Snows  nei- 
ther fall  deep,  nor  he  long.  The  Irish  potatoe  succeeds  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  not  as  well,  as  in  the  former  climate; 
and  this  disadvantage  is  supplied  by  the  sweet  potatoe, 
:^hich,  though  not  at  home  in  (his  climafe,  with  a  litde  care 
in  the  cultivation^  flourishes.  The  grandeur  of  vegetation, 
and  the  temperature  of  March  and  April,  indicate  an  ap^ 
*^roacb  towards  a  southern  climate. 

The  next  climate  extends  from  3*7**  to  31^    Below  35^9 
in  the  rich  alluvial  soils,  the  apple. tree  b^ins  to  fitil  in 
brin^i^g  its  fruit  to  perfectioa    We  have  never  tasted  ap* 
pies  w<Nr4h  eating,  raised  much  below  New  Madrid.    Cotp 
ton,  between  this  pcMnt  and  33"",  is  raised,  in  fiivorable  po* 
43itions,  for  home  consumption ;  but  is  seldom  to  *be  de* 
pended  upon  for  a  crop.    Below  33""  commences  the  pro- 
per climate  for  cotton,  and  it  is  the  staple  article  of  cultiva^ 
,  tioa    Festoons  of  long  moss  hang  from  the  trees,  and 
darken  the  forests.    The  palmetto  gives  to  the  low  alhivial 
..grounds  a  grand  and  striking  verdure.    The  muscadine' 
^grape,  strongly  designating  climate,  is  first  found  here.-~ 
Laurel  trees  become  common  in  the  forest,  retaining  their 
.foliage  and  their  verdure  through  the  winter.    Wheat  is 
no  longer  seen,  as  an  article  of  cultivation.    The  fig  tred 
bringaits  fiiiit  to  full  maturity. 

Below  this  climate,  to  the  gulf^  is  the  region  of  the  sugar 
cane  and  the  sweet  orange  tree.  It  would  be,  if  it  were 
cultivated,  the  region  of  the  olive.  Snow  is  no  longer  seen 
to  fall,  except  a  few  flakes  in  the  coldest  storms.  The 
streams  are  never  frozen.  Winter  is  only  marked  by  nights 
^f  white  frosts,  and  days  of  northwest  winds,  which  seldom 
last  longer  than  three  days  in  succession,  and  are  followed 
by  south  winds  and  warm  days.    The  trees  are  generally 
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m  leaf  by  the  middle  of  Febrnary,  and  alvi^ays  by  the  first 
of  March.    Bats  are  hovering  in  the  air  during  the  ni^t 
Fireflies  are  eem  by  the  middle  of  February.    Early  in 
march  the  forests  are  in  blossom.    TTie  delightful  white 
flowers  rf  the  canws  JUnida,  and  the  brilliant  red  tufb 
irf  the  Redbud,  or  cer^  canadensis^  are  unfolded.    The 
margins  of  the  creeks  and  streams  are  perfumed  with  the 
m^ow  pink,  or  honeysuckle,  yellow  jessamine,  and  other 
fragrant  flowers.    During  almost  every  night  a  thunder 
storm  occura    Cotton  and  com  are  pltoted  from  March 
to  July.    In  these  regions  the  summers  are  uniformly  hot, 
although  there  are  days,  when  the  mercury  rises  as  high 
in  New  England,  as  in  Louisiana.    The  heat,  however,  is 
niore  uniform  and  sustained,  commences  much  earlier, 
a:nd  continues  much  later.    From  February  to  September 
thunder  storms  are  common,  oflen  accompanied  with  se- 
vere thunder,  and  sometimes  with  gales,  or  tornados,  in 
which  Ae  trees  of  the  foreslare  prostrated  in  eveiy  direc- 
tion, and  the  tract  of  country,  which  is  covered  with  the 
Mien  trees,  is  called  a  '  hurricane.'    The  depressing  influ- 
aiceof  the  summer  heat  results  from  its  Icmg  continuance^ 
and  equable  and  unremitting  tenor,  rather  than  from  the 
intensity  of  its  ardor  at  any  given  time.    It  must,  however, 
be  admitted,  that  at  all  times  the  unclouded  radiance  of 
the  vertical  sun  of  this  climate  is  extremely  oppressive.-— 
Such  are  the  summers  and  autumns  of  the  southern  divi- 
sions of  this  valley. 

The  winters,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  country,  are 
variable,  passing  rapidly  from  warni  to  cold,  and  the  re- 
verse. Near  thp  Mississippi,  and  where  there  is  little  to 
vary  the  general  direction  of  the  winds,  they  ordinarily 
blow  three  or  four  days  fix)m  the  north.  In  the  northern 
and  middle  redons,  the  consequence  is  cold  weather,  frosty. 
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mof^  of*  less  severe,  and  p^rhap^  storoa,  wijth  snow  and 
sleet  During  these  days  the  rivers  are  govered  with  jce. 
The  opposite  breeze  alternates^  There  is  immediately  ^ 
blan4  and  relaxing  feeling  in  the  atmosphere.  It  becoines 
warm ;  and  the  red-birds  sing  in  these  d^tys,  Jn  J  ^uary 
and  February,  as  far  north,  as  Prairie  4*^  Chien.  TJiesio 
abrupt  and  frequent  transiticms  can  hprdly  fail  to  have  an 
unfavorable  influence  upon  health.  From  40**  to  36**  the 
rivers  almost  invariably  freeze,  for  a  longer  or.  shorter,  per 
riod,  through  the  winter.  At  St.  Loqis  on  the  Mississip{», 
and  at  Cincinnati  on  the  Ohio,  in  nearly  the  same  parallels, 
between  38**  and  39%  the  two  rivers  are  sometimes  cabbie 
of  being  crossed  on  the  ice  for  eight  weeks  together. 

Although  the  summers  over  all  this  valley  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  hot,  yet  the  exemption  of  the  country  fropd 
mountains  and  impediments  to  the  free,  course  c^  the 
winds,  and  the  circumstance,  that  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  country  has  a  surface  bap  of  forests,  a^d,  probably, 
other  unexplained  atn^ospheric  agents,  concur  to  create, 
during  the  sultry  months,  almost  a  constant  breezer  It 
thence  happens,  that  the  air  on  diese  wide  prairies  is  ren- 
dered  fresh,  and  the  heats  are  tempered,,  in  tbe  same  man- 
ner, as  is  felt  on  the  oceanl^^ 

There  is  a  circumstance,  pertaining  to  vegetation  in  the 
middle  and  southern  regions  of  this  country,  that  we  have 
not  seen  noticed  by  other  writers,  but  which  we  have  oft&n 
remarked  with  surprise ;  and  it  is,  that  the  same  degree  (^ 
heat  in  the  spring  does  ;iot  advance  vegetation  bs  rapidly, 
as.at  the  north. .  We  have  seen  a  brilliant  sun^  and  felt  the 
lassitude  of  the  warm  spring  days  continued  in  succession, 
and  yet  have  remarked  the  buds  to  remain  almost  stationa- 
ry, and  the  developement  of  vegetation  almost  impercepti- 
\Ae.    The  same  amount  of  beat  at  Quebec  would  hayp 
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coHipletely  twlo)4€id  tl^  foli^^is^ancl  cjo^iad  the  estih  with 

Diseases.  A  iiatis&ctoiy  aocpimt  (^  the  diiseaf^ 
YAU^y  W0IIJ4  occupy  more  space,  tliaii  we  have  to  besiow 
upon  tfijs  ^abject,  and  coiUd  only  be  expected  in  treatisei^, 
professedly  devoted,  to  medicina  General  remarks  up^m 
the  subject  can  only  be  e:(pefQted  here.  In  such  a  vajri^ 
of  climates  and  exposures — ^in  a  country  alteituttely  co» 
yered  in  one  point  with  the  thickest  forests,  and  in  another 
sprjB^ing  out  into  grassy  plains — ^in  one  section  having  a 
very  dry,  and  in  anoth^  a  very  humid  atmosphere — ^and 
havij^  ^very  shade  of  temperatm  e,  from  that  of  the  Arctic 
r^ons,  to  that  of  the  West  Indies,  there  must  necessarily 
be  generated  all  the  forms  and  varieties  of  disease,  that 
luring  simply  from  climate.  Emigrants  from  the  Atlantic 
eoyintry  will  always  find  it  unsafe,,  to  select  their  residence 
near  stagnant  waters  and  creepii^  bayous,  on  the  rich  and 
heavy  timbered  alluvions.  Yet  these,  from  their  fertility, 
and  die  ease  with  which  they  are  brought  into  cuTtivation, 
are  the  points  most  frequently  selected.  The  rich  plains 
of  the  Scioto  were  the  graves  of  the  first  settlers.  They 
have  long  since  been  brought  into  cultivation,  and  have 
lost  their  character  for  insalubrity.  A  thousand  places  in  the 
West,  which  were  selected  as  residences  by  the  first  immi- 
grants, on  account  of  their  fertility,  and  which  were  at  first 
regarded  as  haunts  of  disease  and  mortality,  have  now  a 
character  for  salubrity. 

On  the  lower  courses  of  the  Ohio,  the  Wabash,  the 
Tennessee,  the  Mississippi,  and  its  southeirn  tributaries, — ^in 
short,  wherever  the  bottoms  are  wide,  the  iforests  deep,  the 
surface  level,  amd^  sloping  back  from  tl^  river,  the  v^^etar 

'  For  t9l>le  qC  ctim.at9)  see  Appendix,  tabje  No*  I. 
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tion  raifk— -wherever  the  rivers  overflow,  and  leave  stag- 
nant waters,  that  are  only  carried  ofi*  by  evaporation— • 
wherever  there  are  in  the  bottoms,  ponds,  and  lagoons,  to 
catch  and  retain  the  rains  and  the  overflow,  it  may  be  as- 
smned,  as  a  general  maxim,  that  such  positions  will  be 
unhealthy ;  and  more,  or  less  so,  as  more  or  less  of  these 
circumstances  concur.  Wherever  these  causes  of  disease 
exist,  there  is  no  part  of  this  valley,  which  has  not  a  sum- 
mer  of  suflicient  heat  and  duration,  to  quicken  these  causes 
into  fiital  acdoa 

The  very  rich  and  extensive  alluvial  prairies  of  the  up- 
per Mississippi,  and  of  the  IlHnois,  which  are  tK)vered 
with  a  prodigious  growth  of  grass  and  weeds,  generally 
contain  marshy  basins,  small  lakes  and  plashes,  where  the 
water  from  the  blu&  and  the  high  lands  is  cau^t  and 
retained  They  will  ordinarily  prove  unhealthy, — some 
think,  more  so,  than  the  timbered  country^ — until  these 
reservoirs  of  stagnant  waters  are  all  drained,  and  the 
surplus  vegetation  is  burned  ofi^  or  otherwise  removed, 
by  the  progress  of  vegetatioa  These  places  strike 
the  eye  delightfully.  Their  openness,  and  exposure 
to  be  swept  by  the  winds,  seemed  to  preclude  them  from 
the  chance  of  sickliness.  Their  extraordinary  fertili^, 
and  their  being  at  once  ready  for  the  plough,  held  out  al« 
lurements  to  immigrants.  But  there  seems  to  ,be  in  the 
great  plan  of  Providence  a  scale,  in  whidi  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  human  condition  are  balanced. — 
Where  the  lands  are  extremely  fertile,  it  seems  to  be  ap- 
pended to  them,  as  a  drawback  to  that  advantage,  that 
tfaey  are  generally  sickly. 

Emigrants  have  scarcely  ever  paused  long  enough,  or 
taken  suflScient  elements  into  the  calculation,  in  sdecting 
their  residence,  with  a  view  to  its  salubrity.  When  the 
choice  is  to  be  made,  they  are  often  encumberod  witfak 
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femilies,  and  generaUy  feel  stinted  bodi  for  time  and  mo- 
tley^ and  are  in  a  hurry  to  commence  operations  for  the 
provision  of  their  familiea  They  are  apt  to  give  too  little 
weight  to  the  most  important  motive  of  all  which  ought  to 
determine  their  election.  A  deep  bottom,  a  fertile  soil,  a 
position  on  ihe  margin  of  a  boatable  or  navigable  stream ; 
&ese  are  apt  to  be  the  determining  elements  of  their  choice. 
The  heavy  forest  is  levelled.  A  thousand  trees  moulder, 
and  putrify  about  the  cabin.  The*  stagnant  waters,  that, 
while  shielded  fix>m  the  action  of  the  sun  by  the  forest,  had 
remained  comparatively  innoxious,  exposed  now  to  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun,  and  rendered  more  deleterious  by 
b^ing  filled  with  trunks  and  branches  of  decaying  trees, 
tuid  all  kinds  of  putrid  vegetation,  become  laboratories  of 
jmasma,  and  emit  on  every  side  th^  seeds  of  disease. — 
When  w^e  know,  diat  such  have  been  precisely  die  circnm* 
stances,  in  which  a  great  portion  of  the  immigrants  to  the ' 
western  country  have  fixed  themselves  in  op^i  cabins,  that 
drink  in  the  humid  atmosf^ere  of  the  night,  through  a 
hundred  crevices,  in  a  new  and  untried  cUmate,  under  a 
fairer  temperature,  under  the  influence  of  a  new  diet  and 
regimen,  and,  perhaps,  under  die  'depressing  fatigue  of  se- 
vere labor  and  exposure;  need  we  wonder,  that  fhe  couq»- 
Iry  has  acquired  a  general  character  of  unhealthin^BRsf 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the  southern  and  middle 
regions  of  this  valley,  the  wide,  levd  and  heavy  timbered 
alluvicHis  are  intrinsically  more  or  less  unhealthy*  It  can 
not  be  disguised,  that  in  these  situations,  the  new  resident 
is  subjeee  to  bilious  complaints,  to  remitting  fevers,  and 
.more  than  all,  to  intermitting  fever,  or  fev^  and  ague.^-^ 
This  Qomplaint  is  the  general  scourge  of  the  vailey. 

It  k  an  undoubted  lact,  explained  in  different  ways,  and 
liy  diflferent  theories,  by  the  pe<^le,  that  even  in  the  most 
iiQ&vorable  positions,  on  the  lower  wateif^  of  the  Ohio,  or 
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e?en  the  bayons  of  Arkansas,  or  Red  rirer,  tbe  iimnigraiftt 
IS  not  so  much  exposed,  while  his  e^kim  is  sdil  under  dis 
shade  of  die  unbroken  forest  The  most  dangerous  pe- 
riod Js,  dfl^  the  trees  have  been  levelled  a^  year  or  ti^, 
and  while  they  are  still  decaying  about  the  dwelKi^*  Tfaas 
welt  known  fact  wouM  seem  to  give  plausibihty  to  the  doc« 
trine^  that  these  deep  iamd  grand  forests  feed  dieir  foliage 
with  an  atmosphere,  that  is  adverse  to  die  life  of  man ;  and 

* 

that  when  the  forests  are  cleared  away,  the  miasma,  the 
noxious  air,  that  uised  to  be  absorbed  and  devoured  by  the 
r^undant  vegetation  and  foliage  of  the  forests,  and  incor^ 
porated  with  itg  growth,  thus  detached  and  disengaged, 
inhaled  by  the  new  residents,  becomes  a  source  of  disease. 
Anodier  ikct,  ill  delation  to  the  choice  of  a  residence,  with 
a^vi<9«^tt>'i(K  salubrity,  has  been  abundantly  and  unanswer** 
ably  p^ved  by  experience.  It  is,  that  bluf&  on  the  mai^iiis 
of  wide  bottoms  and  alluvial  prairies  are  more  unhealdiy 
i^tuations,  than  those,  in  die  bottom  or  prairie,  which  they 
overlook.  This  fact  has  been  amply  demonstrated  on  the 
Ohio  bottoms  and  blut&,  on  the  margins  of  die  alluvial 
prairies  of  the  upper  JMB^isi^ppi,  and,  in  ^ort,  wherever  a 
high  bluff  overlooks  a  wide  bottom.  The  inhal»tants  oti 
#[e  airy  and  heaudfol  bluffs,  that  bound  the  noble  prairies 
of  the  upper  Mississippi,  in  an  atmosphere,  appar^ndy  so 
pure,  as  to  preclude  all  causes  of  disease,  are  far  more 
i^ubject  to  fever  and  ague,  than  the  people  that  inhabit  be- 
l6w4ienion  the  level  of  die  prairies.  The  same  has  been 
i^marited  of  die  Chickasaw  bluf&,  fort  Pickering,  or  Mem- 
phis^ fort  Adams,  Natchez,  Baton  Rouge,  and  the  bhifll, 
^generally,  along  the  great  water  courses.  Vet,  though  su^h 
is  the  uniform^  teaching  of  experience,  so  deceptive  is  die 
(^^brious  aspect  of  these  airy  hills,  that  sWeH  above  the 
dun  and  mut^y  air,  that  seems  to  lie,  like  a  mist,  ov^r  tfab 
Kride  bottoms'  below  them,  that  most  people,  in*  cfaoom^ 
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their  residence,  iKill  be  guided  by  their  isenses,  in  opposi* 
*tion  to  iheir  experience.  We  know  not,  whether  the  dieo- 
ry,  by  which  this  feet  is  explained^  is  a  sound  one,  or  not 
it  is  said,  that  the  mtasma,  or  noxious  air  from  putrid  ve- 
getation, and  stagnant  water  in  the  swamps  and  bottoms, 
is  specifieally  lighter,  than  atmos{^ric  air;  that,  of  course, 
it  rises  fiomOie  plains,  and  hoversover  the  summits  of  the 
bluf&,  here  finding  its  level  of  specific  gravity;  and  that, 
were  it  colored,it  would  be  seen  overlaying  the  purer  strata 
of  atr  beneath  it 

The  slopes  of  die  AUegfaanies,  the  mtenor  of  CHiio  and 
Kentudky,  of  Tennessee  and  Lidiana,  where  the  forest  is 
cleared  away,  and  ibe  land' has  been  fi>r  a  sufficient  time 
under  cultivation,  where  it  is  sufficiently  remote  fix>m  stag- 
nant waters — ^the  high  prairies  of  IlMnois  and  Missouri — 
the  dry  pine  woods  of  the  lower  and  southern  country — 
parts  t>f  die  plains  of  Opdousas  .and  Attakapas — conside- 
rable portions  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi — ^and,  gene- 
rally, the  open  country  towards  the  Rocky  mountains,  may 
be  considered  as  healdiy,  as  any  other  country.  As  a  ge- 
neral remark,  Ae  inhabitants  of  this  valley  are  more  sub- 
ject to  bilious  complaints,  than  those  of  the  northern  and 
middle  AtlanUc  states;  but,  probably^  not  as  much  so,  as 
those  on  the  sea  board  of  die  southern  Atlantic  states. — . 
Bilious  symptoms,  especially  in  the  southern  regions,  are 
apt  to  be  complicated  with  all  forms  of  disease,  intermit- 
ting levers  are  common  through  all  the  country,  as  they 
were  even  in  New  England,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  set- 
tiemeiit,  and  while  it  was  still  covered  with  forcsstSL  It  is 
seldom  a  severe  disease ;  and  in  most  instances  readily 
yields  to  the  universally  established '  modes  of  treatment^ 
by  {Nrevious  evacuations,  and.  bark.  Sometime  it  becomes 
complicated  with  other  diseases,  and  assumes  a  strongly 
bilious  type;  and  it  is  th&x  a  formidable  disease.    It  is  a 
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well  known  symptom  of  this  disorder,  tfaa^it  recurs  at  rega* 
lar  intervals.  When  the  links  of  the  associated  chain  of 
disease  are  fcMrmed,  if  the  disord^  be  cured^  it  -  is  apt«  to 
recur  again.  All  indisposition  is  apt  to  4ake  this  fiMtn ; 
and  it  has  this  advantage  in  security  against  other  dis^ises, 
that  when  ,a  person  has  b©«i  for  a  con^derable  time  sub- 
ject to  .ague,  whatever  form  of  disease  may  happen  to  as- 
sail him,  it  ultimately  runs  into  &e.  form  of  ague.  But 
these  agues,  when  often  repeated,  and  long  continued,  gra- 
dually sap  the  constitution,  and.  break  down  the  powers  of 
life.  The  person  becomes  enfeeU^d  and  dropsical.  Ma- 
rasmus, or  what  is  called  ^  cachexy,'  ensues.  A  very  c<Mn- 
mon  resnlt  is,  that  enlatg^mentof  the  spleen,  vulgarly  called 
^  an  ague  cake,'  This  order  of  disease  is  most  pereej^tible 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  valley. 

In  the  summer  and  autumnal  months  IhIioib  fevers  are 
apt  to  prevail,  probably  tQ. a  greater  extent,  dian  in  the  At- 
lantic country.  But,  it  is  believed,  they  more  generaiUy 
^issume  the  remittent  or  intermittent  form ;  that  they  are 
^ot  so  frequendy  attended  with  inflammatory  syii^>toms, 
.and  that  they  more  readily  yield  to  medicine.  The  con- 
tinued bilious  fever  of  diis  country,  as  in  other  countriesfis 
always  a  formidable  disease.  In  the  lower  and  southern 
country,  in  the  heats  of  summer  and  autumn,  when  it  pre- 
vails in  towns  and  compact  villages,  it  often  assumes  a  ma- 
lignant type*  Freventaon  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  found  to 
be  better,  than  remedy ;  and  avoidance  of  exposure  to  night 
air,  to  rains,  and  the  direct  and  continued  influence  of  the 
sun,  and  strict  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  would, 
no  doubt,  prevent  many  of  these  terrible  diseases.  Per- 
sons, especiaUy,  who  ^ire  passing  through  the  process  of 
acclimation,  ought  not  only  to  adopt  this  plan,  but  occa- 
sionally to  take  cathartics,  followed  by  the  use  of  bark. — 
The  grand  remedies  <rf  die  wei^em  country^  it  is  well 


kiHywti,  are  calomel  and  bark  We  have  no  doubt,  that 
the  great  quantHies  aX  calomel,  that  are  >  administered^ 
equally  by  quacks  and  regular  physicians,  in  adherence  to 
a  systeih,  that  has  grown  into  a  fashion,  and  which  levels 
all  skin  to  the  mechknical  application  of  a  certain  number 
of  grakiB  of  diai  medicine,  will  eventually  jrield  to  a  more 
discriminating  mode  of  practice.  The  present  course  of 
procediire  is  tob  often  ruinous  to  the  teeth,  and  even  when 
the  patient  is  cured,  must  tend* to  sap  and  break  down  the 
powers  of  life. 

From  the  variable  cliaracter  of  the  winters,  and  from 
other  causes,  rheumatism  is  a  common  complaint.  Severe 
colds  and  pneumonic  afifections  are  apt  to  prevail  in  the 
vdnter.  There  is  but  too  much  propriety,  in  calling  the 
two  first  months  of  autumn,  in  many  places  in  the  south, 
*  the  sickly  months.'  But,  as  if  to  compensate  for  the  pre>» 
valence  of  bilious  affections^,  and  the  fever  and  ague,  lung 
consumption  is  a  very  uncommon  disease,  not  often  wit- 
nessed even  in  the  northern  regions  of  the  country.  Fi% 
persons  fall  victims  to  this  terrible  destroyer  in  the  Atlantic 
country,  to  one,  that  dies  of  it  here. 

It  is  a  very  trite,  but  true  and  important  remark,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  country  becomes  op^ied,  cultivated  and 
pec^d,  in  proportion  as  die  redundance  and  rankness  of 
natural  vegetation  is  replaced  by  that  of  cultivation,  the 
countiy  b^omes  more  healthy.  We  shall  naturally  re- 
mark again  on  the  peculiar  features  of  disease,  in  particu- 
lar sections  of  the  country,  when  we  treat  of  those  sections. 
We  shall  only  add  in  this  place,  that  in  the  southern  re- 
gions  of  this  valley,  the  inhabitants  are  subject  to  a  com- 
mon and  troublesome  affection,  called  the  '  bowel  com- 
plaint.' It  is  particularly  fetal  to  children.  When  it  is 
prolonged  to  a  chronic  diarrhoea,  it  is  sometimes  fatal  to 
adults.    It  is  a  very  different  complaint  from  that  disorder,. 
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iK^hich  sometimes  prevails  in  die  Atlantic  eoQntry,  as  d 
dweepiijg  epidemio— the  dysentery.  The  lell^r  is  an  un^ 
common  disoifier  in  this  regies 

Tk££s  and  Shrubs.  It  will  not  be  expected,  that  we 
shall  dwell  on  this  subject,  in  relation  to  this  country,  as 
professed  naturalists.  We  propose  only  to  take  popular 
views  of  the  subject,  which,  after  all,  we  ^specty  are  bes£ 
understood,  most  interesting,  and  most  usefiil.  We  refef^ 
those,  who  wish  to  take  more  detailed  and  scieiitifie  views 
€)f  this  subject^  to  die  writings  of  Bai'tram, Bradbury, Pupsh^ 
Michaux  and  Nuttal.  The  following  is  believed  to  be  a 
tolerably  ample  and  exact  enumeration  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  that  are  common  to  the  Mississippi  valley.  The 
divisions  of  them  according  to  climate  will  occur  in  the  - 
account  of  the  regions,^  where  they  are  found. 

In  forming,  this  catalogue,  we  have  had  to  encounter 
the  c»mm<Hi  difficulty  of  selecting  the  Linnaean  names 
from  conflicting  authorides.  It  belongs  to  the  foppery  of 
the  easy  assuntpdon  of  science  in  botany,  as  in  geology, 
that  different  authors  either  create,  or  adopt  different  no- 
menclatures^ ag  suits  their  fancy.  We  wcyuld  prefer  that 
nomenclature,^  by  in4iich  the  trees  and  shrubs  have  been 
longest  known..  It  may  be,  that  there  are  trees  and  shrubs 
known  in  this  vaHey,  which  are  not  included  here.  But 
it  is  believed,  that  few,  if  an^r,  that  anqf^well  or  familiarly 
known,  are  omitted**^ 

As  respects  the  divisions  of  these  trees,  that  belong  .to 

particular  climates,  we  may  remark^  that  most  of  the  obks 

and  hickories,  and  the  cotton  wood,  are  common  to  all  the 

climates.    The  white,  or  Norwegian  pine,  is  only  found  in 

the  north  and"  northwestern  and  northeastern  r^ona  T)^ 

*  For  table  of  trees,, plants,  &c.  see  Appendix,  table  N<i.'n. 


cypres»b  not  q&bu  found  north  of  36^.  The  long  leaved 
pitdi  pitae,  ahd  tbe  laurel  magnolia,  are  not  o6en  geen 
noUfa  of  33^.    The  live  oak  sddMti  extends  nordi  of  31^ 

On  die  Alleghany^  on  the  waters  of  the  upper  Missis^ 
sippi,  between  Rock  river  and  the  &U0  of  St  Anthony, 
and  in  some  plac^  on  the  Illinois,  the  Weymouth,  or  Nor* 
•  wegian  piite — ^the  White  pine  of  New  England — ^is  found 
.  in  sill  its  beailty  atid  perfectioa  It  no  where  has  a  larger 
and.  tatter  shaft,  or  a  more  beautifiil  verdure  of  foliage, 
dian  on  the  Alleghany ;  and  it  is  from  the  banks  of  this 
distant  stream,  and,  it  may  be,  from  its  waters  in  the  state 
of  .New  York,  that  New  Orleans  is  supplied  with  white 
pine  plank  of  the  greatest  clearness  and  beau^.  On  the 
Gasconade,  the  Osage,  and  the  southern  rivers  of  the  Mis- 
•souri,  in  the  mine  country  in  Missouri,  and  from  that  point 
to  the  upper  waters  of  White  river,  and  across  to  the  Ar- 
kansas, the  common  short  leaved  pitch  pine  is  abundant 
It  is  tall,  straight,  and  of  a  fine  sise  for  the  saw  mill 

The  cypress  begins  to  be  seen  on  the  swampy  and  over- 
flowed lands,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  It  is,  along 
with  the  swamp  gum,  the  most  common  tree  in  the  deep 
swamps  from  that  point  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  in 
every  respect  a  striking  and  singular  tree.  Under  its  deep 
shade  arise  a  hundred  curiously  ^aped  knobs,  called 
^jypress  knees.'  They  are  regular,  cone  shaped  protube- 
rances, of  di^rent  heights  and  circumferances,  not  unlike 
tall  and  taper  circular  bee  hives.  We  have  often  remarked 
a  very  «niall  cypress  sprig,  that  had  started  from  the  apex 
of  one  of  these  cypress  knees ;  and  we  believe,  that  it  will 
ultioaately  he  found,  that  each  one  of  these  knees  is  the 
natural  matrix  of  the  tree.  The  tree  itself  alwi^s  has  a 
buttress,  which  has  the  exact  appearance  of  an  enlarged 
cypress  knee.  .  , 
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These  nMe  trees  rear  dieir  straight  columm  fr<m  a 
large,  cone  shaped  buttress,  whose  circumference  a^  the 
ground  is,  perhaps,  three  times  tfiat  of  the^  regular  shaft  of 
ihe  tree.  This  cone  rises  from  six  to  ten  feet,  with  a  regu- 
lar and  sharp  taper,  and  from  the  apex  of  die  cone  towers 
the  p^ppendidilar  ccrfamn,  with  little  taper,  after  it  has  1^ 
ikie  Gcme,  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  clear  sha^  Very  hear- 
its  top,  it  begins  to  throw  otit  multitudes  of  horizonfftl. 
bram^es,  which  interlace  with  those  of  the  adjoining  tree^, 
and  when  bare  of  leaves,  have  an  air  €if  desolation  and 
death,  more  easily  felt,  than  described.  In  the  season  of 
vegetation,  the  leaves  are  short,  fine,  and  of  a  verdure  so 
deep,  as  almost  to  seem  brown,  ^ving  an  indescribabte 
air  of  iiinereal  solemnity  to  this  singular  tree.  A  cypress 
forest,  when  viewed  from  the  adjacent  hills,  with  its  num- 
berless interfaced  arms,  covered  with  this  daric  brown 
-foliage,  has  the  aspect  of  a  scaffolding  of  verdure  in  the 
air.  It  grows,  too,  in  deep  and  -sickly  swamps,  the  haunts 
of  fever,  musquitos,  moccai^n  snakes,  alligators,  and  all 
loathsome  and  ferocious  animals,  that  congregate  fer  fit>m 
the  abodes  of  man,  and  seem  to  make  common  cause  with 
nature  against  him.  The  cypress  loves  the  deepest,  most 
gloomy,  inaccessible  and  inundated  swamps;  and  south* 
of  33%  is  generally  found  covered  with  the  sable  festoons 
of  long  moss,  hanging,  as  it  seems,  a  shroud  of  moumiitg 
wreaths  almost  to  the  ground.  It  seemst  to  flourish  best, 
where  water  covers  its  roots  for  half  the  year.  When  it 
rises  from  eight  or  ten  feet  water  of  the  overflow  of  rivers, 
the  apex  of  its  buttress  is  just  on  a  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  waten  It  is  then,  m  many  places,  that  Aey  cut  it 
The  ne^ofes  surround  the  tree  in  periogues,  and  thus  get 
at  the  trunk  above  the  huge  and  hard  buttress,  and  fell 
it  with  comparative  ease.  They  cut  of  the  straight  shaft, 
as  suits  their  purpose,  and  float  it  to  a  raft,  tr  the  nearest 
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^igl)  9Kli|nd&  tJii{M'0iiilBkig,  88  are  the  places  and  ifae 
Giftwii.^aiiees  of  its  growlii,  no  tree  of  ibe  country,  where 
it  is  found,  isvso  extensively  usefiiL  It  is  free  from  knots, 
is  easify  wrought,  iind  makes  ^xcdlent  planks,  shingles, 
ands^timber  of  all  sorts.  It  is  rery  durable,  and  incon^mra- 
Uly  the  npicd;  valuable. tree  in  the  southern  country  cf  this 
Wtey. .  St  is  ^  fcrta^ate  circumstance,  diat  it  inhabils  the 
most  gloomy  and  inaccessible  regions,  wnich  will  not  come 
Into  ci^tivaiion  ^  ages.  It  will  of  course  have  a  better 
chance,  not  to  share  the  &te  of  the  most  useful  timber  on 
the  valuabfe  uplands.  The  improvident  axe  soon  renders 
timber  difficult  to  foe  procured,  in  a  country  in  the  centre 
of  for^ts.  All  the  cypi^ess  forests,  however,  that  are  easily 
accessible,  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  its  tributaries, 
have  beai  stripped  of  th^r  timber  by  the  Mississippi  Inm* 
her^^  who  have  floated  to  New  Orleans  millimis  <^  feet 
of  this  timber,  from  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  have  already  created  a  scarcity  of  this  species  cm  the 
margin  of  the  Mississippi.  There  are,  however,  in  die 
vast  «i9mmps  of  the  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Red  river,  and 
Florida,  mexhaustible  supj^es  of  cypress  still  remaining. 
The  next  most  usefiil  trees  of  diis  r^on  are  the  oaks, 
<rf*  vvhidi  there  are  ^mmerated  in  this  valley  twelve  varie- 
lies^  and  tfa^e  are,  probably,  more  than  that  number.  The 
most  tmpcNrtant  of  diese  is  the  upland  white  oak.  It  is  a 
hargef  and  handsomer  tree,  than  in  the  Atlantic  country ; 
but  is  less  fiim,  hard  and  durable.  The  same  may  be  esAi 
of  the  swamp  white  oak,  quercus  aqwBtica^  which  grows 
of  a  prodigious  hei^t,  size  and  beauty.  There  is  th^  black 
oak,  with  large  and  small  leaves ;  the  yellow  oak,  and  the 
post  oak,'growing  cm  cold,  level,  wet  and  clayey  lands.  It 
receives  its  name  from  the  durabiUty  of  poste  made  of  & 
in  the  ground.  It  is  said  to  foe^  the  most  durable  timber 
cif  llie  oak  land  in  the  uppw  country,  for  boat  and  ship 
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building.  The  overcup  oak  receivcMS  ite  vuJgar  name  ima 
the  size  of  the  cups  of  its  aeoms..  The  Spanidb,  willow, 
red  tmd  black  oaks,  have  nothing  particidar  ,«o  distihguiA 
them.  The  black-jadi  is  a  scrubby  ^und  snudi  kind<tfoak, 
growi^  on  plashy,  and  cold,  level  lands.- 

South  of  31%  in  the  lower  country  almig  idie  coast  of 
Fbrida, exlendin^inu)  the  interior from«ixtjr to ahundred 
miles,  and  along  t^^hore  of  Louisiana,  for  haif  that  depths 
is  the  region  of  the  live  oak,  quereiis  semperviren^.  tt  i^ 
not  found  west  of  the  Sabine.  It  is  not  a  tall,,  but  a  spread- 
ing tree,  with  long  lateral  branches,  looking,  at  a  distance^ 
like  an  immense  spread  umbrella.  It  is  a  tree,  extrsemely 
hard,  compact,  and  difficult  to  cut ; .  and  when  green,  is  so 
hjBavy,  as  to  sink  in  the  water.  It  is  almost  incorrup- 
tible. The  islands  on  the  shore  of  the  gulf  fiimish  this 
tree  in  abundance.  It  is  so  difficult  to  cut  down, 
to  bum,  or  otherwise  clear  from  die  soil,  .thai  in  these 
islands,  which  have  recently  began  to  be  in  request,  at 
sugar  lands,  this  tree,  elsewhere  considered  so  valuable  for 
ship  timber,  is  regarded  as  an  incumbrance.  It  is,  indeed, 
valuable  for  its  acorns,  affi>rding  the  finest  range  for  swina 

♦ 

The  value  of  this  timber  in  ^p  Imilding  is  well  known 
There  are  enumerated  in  ithis  country  ten  or  twelve 
varieties  of  the  hickory.  More  than  half  of  these  we  have 
not  seen  in  the  Atlantic  country.  One  of  these  varieties, 
juglans  amara^  vd  jporetna,  pignut  hickory,  is  loaded 
with  a  nut,  whose  shell  is  softer,  than  an  acorn,  and  the 
meat  to  the  pressure  of  the  fing^B  yi^ds  a  copious  oil| 
of  use  in  the  .finer  kinds  of  paintu^.  It  is  acrid,  and  bittec 
to  the  taste. 

.  The  large  walnut  is  a  finit  of  the  size  of  a  considerable 

apple,  and  is  oommon  in  the  middle  regions  of  the  valley* 

The  pecckn  is  foufid  &r  up  the  Mississippi  and  Dlinois, 

and  thence  to  the  gulf  qf  Mexico.    It  is  a  tree  ^  beaiitifi4 
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&rm  and  appearance,  and  die  most  useful  of  die  whole 
class,  except  black  walnut,  for  building  and  for  rails.  Its 
Hut  is  long,  c^inTdrica},  and  olive  shaped,  with  a  shell  conh- 
paradvely  soft.  The  meat  lies  in  two  oblong  lobes,  is 
eassily  taken  out  entire,  and  excels  all  other  nuts  indeli- 
cacy of  flavor.  Unfortunately  it  sobn  becomes  rancid,  and 
is  iseldom  found  in  die  Adaiitic  country,  in  its  original  per- 
fection. 

Black  lodOst,  acacia  tHacantJios.  This  is  a  common 
and  beautiful  ikeB  in  the  richer  soils  of  the  valley.  It 
furmishes  a  durable  and  useful  timber  iot  rail^,  and  other 
purposes,  and  is  beginning  to  be  much  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  steam  boats,  and  has  been  found  both  stronger 
and  more  durable,  than  any  timber,  that  has  yet  been  used 
for  that  purpose*  The  flowers  of  this  tree  yield  an  exqui- 
mte  perfume. 

The  wliite  flowering  locust  differs  in  no  respect  from 
that  of  the  north. 

Hie  sugar  maple  is  very  abundant  in  the  northern  and 
middle  regions  of  this  valley.  The  process  of  obtaining 
sugar  from  the  sap  of  this  tree  is  sufficiendy  well  known, 
and  need  not  be  here  described.  There  are  various  dis^ 
iricts,  where  an  am'ple  sufficiency  of  sugar  might  be  made 
for  the  supply  of  a  numerous  population.  In  different  parts 
of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  it  is 
made,  not  oifly  for  consumption,  but  for  sale.  The  tree  i^ 
of  itself,  tipartfiDm  its  uses,  a  most  beautiful  one.  It  is 
one  of  the  first,  that  puts  on  the  livery  of  spring.  The 
season  of  making  it  is  generally  one  of  festivity  and  high 
holiday.  We  have  tasted  loaf  sugar  refined  from  it,  which 
could  in  no  way  be  distinguished  froni  that,  made  from  the 
cane.  The  cheapness  of  the  latter  kind,  the  abundance 
and  excellence  of  its  growth  in  the  lower  country,  and  the 
^minished  expense  of  transporting  it  to  the  upper  states, 
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in  consequence  of  the  multiplication  of  steam  boats^  has 
diminished  the  demand  for  what  is  called  '  country  sugar^^ 
and  the  manufacture  of  it  has  decreased,  since  the  use  of 
steam  boats. 

The  black  walnut,  Juglans  tjAgra^  is  a  splendid  tree, 
and  often  grbws  to  a  great  size.  Its  nuts  much  resemble 
those  of  the  white  wabiut,  or  what  is  called  *  butter  nut' 
in  the  northern  states.  It  is  much  used  in  the  middle  re- 
gions of  the  country,  for  ornamental  finishing  of  houses, 
and  cabinet  furniture ;  and  when  rubbed  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  nitric  acid,  can  be  distinguished  6*0111 .  mahogany 
only  by  an  experienced  eyp. 

The  white  walnut  is  abundant  An  extract.of  the  bark 
of  this  tree  furnishes  an  usefiil  and  C(nnmon  cathartic* 

The  sycamore  is  the  king  of  the  western  forests.  It 
flourishes  alike  in  every  part  of  the  valley,  that  we  have 
seea  It  is  the  largest  tree  of  our  woods,  and  rises  in  the 
most  graceful  forms,  with  vast,  spreading,  lateral  branches, 
covered  with  bark  of  a  brilliant  white.  These  hundred, 
white  arms  of  the  sycamore,  interlacing  with  the  branches 
of  the  other  forest  trees,  in  the  rich  alluvions,  where  it  de- 
lights to  grow,  adds  one  of  the  distinguishing  traits  of  gran- 
deur and  beauty  to  the  forest  A  tree  of  this  kind,  near 
Marietta,  measured  fifteen  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter.— 
We  have  seen  one  on  the  Big  Miami,  which  we  thought 
«till  larger.  Judge  Tucker,  of  Missouri,  cut  ofi*  a  section 
of  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  sycamore,  and  applied  a  roof  to  it, 
and  fitted  it  up  for  a  study.  It  was  perfecdy  circular,  and 
when  fitted  up  with  a  stove,  and  other  arrangements,  made 
an  ample  and  convenient  apartment  We  saw  this  gigantic 
section  of  a  tree,  conveyed  on  sleds  prepared  on  purpose, 
and  drawn  by  a  sufficient  number  of  oxen  to  its  resting 
place.  It  is  very  common  to  see  this  beautiful  tree,  on  the 
margin  of  rivers^  fi-om  ten  to  fifiieen  feet  in  circumference. 
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The  yellow  poplar,  UMpifera  Uriodendron^  is  also  a 
most  splendid  tree,  and  next  in  size  to  the  sycamore.  It 
rears  into  the  air  a  shaft  of  prodigious  height  and  size. — 
The  leaves  are  of  beautiful  forms.  It  is  a  very  useful  tim- 
ber for  plank  and  rails,  and  all  the  purposes  of  building, 
and  splits  with  great  ease. 

The  cotton  wood  is,  probably,  more  abundant  on  the 
lower  courses  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  whole  course  of  the  Mis- 
sis^ppi,  Missouri,  St  Francis,  White  river,  Arkansas  and 
Red  river,  than  any  other  tree.  It  is  a  tree  of  tfie  poplar 
^lass,  and  in  appearance  between  the  Balm  of  Gilead  and 
the  Lombardy  poplar.  It  is  a  noble  and  lofty  forest  tree^ 
and  sometimes  vies  with  the  sycamore  itself  for  predomi- 
nance in  size  and  grandeur.  It  is  of  singular  beauty,  when 
its  foliage  is  but  pardy  unfolded  in  the  spring.  We  have 
seen  these  trees,  especially  in  the  valley  of  Red  river,  twelve 
feet  in  diameter ;  and  there  are  single  trees,  that  Will  make 
a  t|iousand  rails.  When  they  are  cut  in  the  winter,  the 
moment  the  axe  penetrates  the  centre  of  the  tree,  there 
gushes  out  a  stream  of  water,  or  sap ;  and  a  single  tree 
will  discharge  gallons.  On  the  sand  bars  and  islands  of 
the  rivers,  wherever  the  alluvial  earth  begins  to  deposite, 
thece  springs  up  a  growth  of  cotton  wood,  the  young  trees 
standing  so  thick,  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  a  bird  to  fly 
among  them,  and  having,  to  a  person  passing  at  a  litde 
distance  on  the  river,  a  singular  appearance  of  regularity, 
as  though  they  had  been  put  out  to  ornament  a  pleasure 
ground.  The  popular  name,  *  cotton  wood,'  is  derived 
from  the  circumstance,  that  soon  after  its  foliage  is  un- 
folded, it  flowers,  and  when  the  flowers  fall,  it  scatters  on  the 
ground  a. downy  matter,  exactly  resembling  short,  ginned 
cotton  in  feeUng  and  appearance. 

Gatalpa.  Some  have  undertaken  to  say,  that  tjiis  is  not 
a  tree  indigenous  to  the  country.    For  wr  part,  we  hav^ 
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BO  question  on  the  subject  We  have  se^^  on  the  waieii 
near  cape  Girardeau,  catalpas  much  older  than  the  settle- 
ments of  the  whites  in  thid  valley.  We  have  seen  them, 
below  the  chalk  banks  on  the  eastern  side  <^  the  Missis^ 
sippi,  of  a  ve](7  large  size^  and  evidently  of  natural  growth. 
It  is  a  tree,  beautiful  from  the  great  size  and  pKeculiar  shap6K 
and  deep  green  of  its  foliage.  When  in  blossom^its  rounded 
top  is  a  tuft  of  flowers  of  great  beauty,  ^d  unequalled 
fragrance.  One  tree  in  full  flower  fills  the  atBpoi^heire'jfor 
a  considerable  circumference  round  it,  with  its  delicious 
odors.  For  the  gracefulness  of  its  form,  for  the  grandeur 
of  its  foliage,  and  the  rich  and  ambrosial  fragrance  of  itsi 
flowers,  and  for  the  length  and  various  forms  of  its  knife 
shaped,  pendant  seed  csmsules  two  feet  in  J^iglfa,  we  have 
seen  no  omameDtal  tree,  which  in  our  view  equals  the 
eatalpa. 

Magnolia  grandiflora.  Bartram  and  oth^ars,  by  over- 
rating the  beauty  of  this  .tt'ee,  have  caused,  that  when 
strainers  first  behold  it,  their  estimation  of  it  fells  too  low. 
It  has  been  described,  as  a  very  lavge  tree.  We  have 
seen  it  in  Florida,  where  Bartram  saw  it  We  have  se^i 
it  in  its  more  ccmgemal  position  fer  fiiU  developemait,  the 
rich  alluvions  of  Louisiana ;  and  we  have  never  seen  it 
compare  widhi  the  sycamore,  ifae  cottcm  wood,  or  even  tjbe 
ash,  in  point  of  siza  It  is  sometimes  a  tall  tree ;  ofbm 
graceful  in  form  (  but  ordinarily  a  tree  of  fourth  or  fifih 
rate  in  point  of  comparative  size  in  the  forest,  wb^  it 
grow&  Its  bark  is  smooth,  whitish,  very  thick,  and  some- 
thing resembles  that  of  the  beech.  The  wood  is  soft,  and 
fer  aught  we  know,  useless.  The  leaves  strongly  re^^n- 
ble  those  of  the  orange  tree,  except  in  being  larger,  thicker, 
and  having  a  hoary  yellowish  dovm  upon  tbe  under  ^da. 
The  upper  side  has  a  perfect  verdure,  and  a  feel  of  smooth* 
imsy  as  if  it  wto  oiled.    The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  pum 


adarata^  ^ougfa  not  so  beantifUl ;  4^  ace,  ordinaiply,  about 
twice  the  size^  The  firagrance,  ]^  indeed,  powerful,  Vut 
to  us  'raCber  $ick}y  and  offi^nsiva  We  have  felt,  and  we 
have  heard  oth^is  cigmipIaiQ  of  feeliqg  9*.  senisatiQ^  of  &jnt- 
neei?,  ingomg  ipto.  a  room,  wh^re  t)^e  djJsciniey  place  wa3 
filled  wi^  Aese  flowera  The  tree  co^tinueB  tf>,  put  forth 
flpwersi^r  two  mcmths  in  succesjpon,  qnd  seldooK  displays^ 
maOLy  at  a  time  We  thugjc,  few  have  been  in  habits  of 
examining  floweiing  trees  inore  attentivdy,  than  ourselves, 
and  we  contemplated  this  tree  fer  years  in  the  season  of 
flowers,  fostead  of  dis[dayii^,  as  has  been  represented, 
a  coi^  of  flowers,  we  have  seldom  seen  a  tree  in  flower^ 
which  did  not  require  some  atteAtion  and  closdhess  oS 
inspection,  to  discover  where  the  flowers  were  sitiiajted 
among  the  leaves.  We  have  not  been  led  to  beUeve,  that 
others  possessed  the  sense  of  smell  more  acutely,  than  our- 
selves. In  advancing  from  points,  where  these  trees  were 
not,  to  the  pine  forest,  on  the  water  courses  of  which  they 
are  abundant,  we  have  been  warned  of  our  approach  to 
them  by  the  sense  of  smell,  at  a  distance  of  something 
more  than  half  a  mile;  and  we  question,  if  any  one  ever 
perceived  the  fragrance  much  &rther,  except  by  the  imagi* 
naticm.  The  magnoUa  is  a  strUcing  tree,  and  an  observer, 
who  saw  it  for  the  first  tincie,  would  remark  it,  as  such. — 
But  we  have  been  unable  to  conceive,  whence  the  extrava- 
gant misconcqHions,  respecting  the  size,  number,  fi:agrance 
and  beauty  of  its  flowers  had  their  origia 

There  are  six  or  seven  varieties  among^  the  laurels  of  the 
magnolia  tribe,  so^le  of  which  have  smaller  flowers,  than 
%)se  of  the  grandjflora^  but  much  more  delicate,  and 
agreeably  fimgrant  A  bf^autifiil  evergreen  of  this  class  is 
covered  w  autu^pa  with  hemes  of  an  intense  blackness, 
and  we  ceiiiai:]sed  tb«m  in  gi^e^t  Qpi)(^ers  about  St^Fi^uK^ifir 
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villa  The  holly  is>a  well  known  anci  beautifel  tree  of  this 
class.  'But  that  one,  which  has  struck  us^as  being  the 
handsomest  of  the  fkmily,  is  the  laurel  shnond,  laurus 
cerasns^  vd  Caroliniensis.  It  is  not  a  large  tree. '  Its  leaves 
strongly  resemMe  those  of  the  peach ;  and  it  preserves  a  most 
pleasing  green  th!rough  the  winter.  Its  flowers  yield  a  dei- 
licious  pei^me.  It  grows  in  families  of  ten  or  fifteen  trees 
in  a  cluster.  Planters  of  taste  in  1;he  valley  of  Red  river, 
where  it  is  common,  sdect  the  place  of  their  dwelting 
amidst  a  cluster  of  these  trees. 

Bois  d*arc;  maeluraaurantica — ^bow  wood-^is  a  stri- 
king and  beautiful  tree,  found  on  the  upper  courses  of  the 
Washita,  the  middle  regions  of  Arkansas,  and  occasionally 
on  the  no^em  limils  of  Louisiana.  It  inhabits  a  very 
limited  region ;  and  we  do  not  know,  that  it  is  native  else* 
where.  It  has  large  and  beautiful  leaves,  in  form  and  ap- 
pearance between  those  of  the  orange  tree  and  catalpa ; 
and,  taken  altogether,  is  a  tree  of  extraordinary  beauty. — 
It  bears  a  large  fruit,  of  most  inviting  appearance,  and  re- 
seiiibling  a  very  large  orange.  Tempting  as  it  is  in  aspect, 
it  is  the  apple  of  Sodom  to  the  taste.  Most  people  consider 
it  the  most  splendid  of  all  forest  trees.  We  never  saw  it 
in  the  flowering  seasoa  There  is  a  solitary  tree,  growing 
in  a  garden  in  St  Louis.  It  wasthere  sheltered  by  a:  wall ; 
and  we  do  not  know,  if  it  would  flourish  in  a  situation  so 
northern,  without  protection  of  that  kind.  We  remembet 
to  have  seen  one  beautiful  tree  growing  near  Natchitoches, 
apparently  native  there.  It  is  said,  there  is  no  other  within 
a  distance  of  many  miles.  The  wood  is  as  yellow,  as  that 
of  fustic,  and  yields  a  similar  die.  It  is  hard,  heavy,  du^ 
rable,  and  so  elastic,  as  to  receive  its  French  name  from 
die  circumstance,  that  all  the  southwestern  savages  tise  it 
for  bows.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  wodd  morei  incorruptible, 
than  live  osik,  mulberry,  or  even  cedar.    We  were  invited 
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lo  vmi  the  In^  of  a  steam  boat,  built  abovetbe  rail  on 
Red  river,  whose  timbers  were  entirely  of  this  wood. 

China  tree.  This  is  a  tree  more  cultivated  in  the  south- 
lem .  regions  ^of  this  valley,  as  an  ornamental  shade  tr^e, 
than-  any  othor.  It  has  fine,  long,  spiked  leaves,  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  length,  set  in  corresponding  paire  on  each 
^de  of  A  stejin  two  feet  long.  The  verdure  is  of  the  most 
fariUiant  and  deep  in  nalure.  In  the  flowering  season,  the 
top  is  one  tuft  of  blossoms,  in  cdior  and  fragrance  resem- 
bling the  lilac,  exicept  that  the  tufts  are  larger.  It  holds 
in  flower  for  a  long  'time.  It  is  a  tree  of  the  most  rapid 
growth  of  any  known  in  our  country.  These  trees^  planted 
out  in  a  village,  in  a  few  years  completely  embower  it; 
and  from  the  intenseness  of  their  verdhire,  diey  impart  a 
deli^tftil  freshness  to  the  landscape,  in  th^t  sultry  clim&ta 
After  the  le^-ves  have  fallen  in  autumn,  the  tree  is:  stiU 
coyered  with  a  provision  of  reddish  berries,  of  the  size  of 
haws,  that  give  it  the  appearance,  at  a  litde  distance,  of 
remaining  in  flower.  Robins  immigrate  to  this  region  in 
the  latter  part  of  winter,  settle  on  these  trees  in  great  num- 
bers, and  feed  qn  the  berriea  They  possess  an  intoxica- 
ting, or  narcotic  quality;  and  the  robins,  sitting  on.  the 
trees  in  a  frts^te  of  sti^pefaction,  may>  be  killed  with  a  stick. 
The  bark  is^said  to  be  a  powerful  verniifuge. 

Dog  wood,  cornm  florida.  Redbud,  cerds  Ca^fmdeHr 
ms.  These  are  .l^th  of  an  intermediate  size,  between 
43hrubs  and  tiree^..  ^  The  former  has  a  beautiful,  heart  shaped 
and  crimped  leai^  and  an  umbrella  shjaped  top.  It  covers 
itself  in  spring  with  a  profusion  pf  brilliant  white  flowers, 
and  in  autumn,  with  berries  of  a  fine  scarlet  The  latter 
is  the  first  shrub  that  is  seen  in  blossom  on  the  Ohio.  Th^ 
shrub  is  then  a  complete  surface  of  blossoms,  resemhling 
those  of  the  peach  tree,  and  a  stranger,  would  take.it,  at 
Ih^t  time,  to  be.tbat  tcfi^.    T&e  sbrubsi  fure  dispersed  .every 


whelNd  in  Anb  woods ;  and  in  descending  the  Ohio  emiy  in 
die  spring,  theise  masses  of  briffiant  flowers  oonimst  de« 
li^tftdi  J  with  the  general  bit>wn  of  the  forest  The  first 
tiine  ihat  the  voyager  d^^sc^fids  diis  river,  the  redbud  ihl- 
pans  a  diaMi  to  the  landscapig,  dmt  he  will  never  forget 
These  two  are  at  once  ihe  niost  common  and 'the  moAt 
beauti  Ad  riirubs  in  the  Mississit^pi  valley.  The  dog  wood, 
specially,  is  foiittd  every  where  from  Ptttsbiirg  to  thte 
gildf  of  Mexico  $  and,  seen  throtlgh  the  forests,  in  blossom, 
is  fitr  more  cotispicuous  for  its  flowers,  than  the  magnolia^ 
It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  dog  wood  .belonged  to  the 
tfamily  of  die  quinquinas.  Its  bark  is  certainly  a  powers- 
fill  reiMorative,  in  cases  of  die  ague. 

Pawpaw,  tmn&na  trUebOfficus  InHbas,  This,  in  our 
view,  is  the  prince  of  vrild  fruit  bearing  ^hriibs.  The  leav^ 
sure  long,  of  a  rich  appearance,  and  green,  considerably  re- 
sembling  the  smaller  leaves  of  tobacca  Th^  sten^  is 
straight,  white,  and  of  unrivalled  beauty.  In  feet,  we  have 
fieesk  no  cultivated  shrub  so  ornamental  and  graceflil,  as 
the  pawpaw.  The  fruit  closely  resembles  a  cucumber, 
having,  howevel*,  a  more  smooth  and  regular  appearance^ 
When  ripe,  it  is  of  a  rich  yellow.  There  are  geherally 
from  two  to  five  in  a  cluster.  A  pawpaW  shrub,  hanging 
flill  of  fiuits,  of  a  size  and  weight  so  disproportioned  to  the 
stem,  and  fix>m  under  long  and  rich  loddng  leaves  of  the 
same  yellow  with  the  ripened  fiitit,  and  of  an  African  luxil- 
riance  of  growth,  is  to  us  one  of  the  richest  spectacles,  that 
we  have  ever  contemplated,  in  the  array  of  the  woods.^^ 
The  fiiiit  contains  fit>m  two  to  six  seeds^  like  those  of  the 
tamarind,  except  that  they  are  double  the  size.  The  pulp 
of  the  frm*t  resembles  egg  custard  ih  consistencie  and  ap- 
peaianee.  It  has  die  same  creamy  feehng  in  the  mbuth, 
and  unitte  die  taste  of  eggs^cream,  su'gar  and  spice*  It 
m  ^  natiir^  custard,  too  Iusqioos  for  the  refi^  of  most 
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people.  The  fruit  is  imtricioas,  and  a  great  resource  to 
the  savages.  So  many  whimsical  and  unexpected  tastes 
wre  ccmiipounded  in  it,  that,  it  is  said,  a  person  of  the  most 
hypoehoiidriax^  temperament  relaxes  to  a  smile,  when  he 
tasted  pawpaw  for  the  first  time. 

PersimoA,  djfospyros  Virgifdana.  From  ihe  body  of 
(Us -tree,  which  resembles,  that  of  a  maxzard  cherry,  when 
piefced,  ex^ctes  a  copious  gum,  not  unUke  gum  Arabic  in 
appearance.  The  leaves  reseitnble  those  of  the  wild  black 
cherry:  The.  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  common  horse  plumb* 
When  green,  it  is  astonishingly  astringent  It  is  only  ri- 
pened by  the  frost  of  wkiter.  .  There  are  varieties  in  its 
size,  from  low  «hrubs  to  considerable  treesL  When  the 
SB^l.  bitte  persimon  is  thoroughly  ripened,  it  is  even 
sft^^^T  than-.the  fig,  and  is  to  us  a  deUcious  fruit  If  the 
b0st  kiiid»  w»e  ciihivaled,  and  purchased  from  beyond 
the  ae^^i<  wcHild  probably  be  much  more  known,  and 
ii$ed,  thrni  it  now  is. 

.  Wild  plumbs.  The  Chickasaw  plumb  is  comqion  froti^ 
34"^  to  the  gulf  of  Mexsoo.  It  is  found  in  the  greatest  abun- 
daai^^and  rip^is  early  in  June.  Prairie  plumbs  are  most 
alNiBidant  in  Illihois  and  Missouri,  on  the  hazle  prairies. 
They  are  of  wious  sizes  and  flavors.  Their  general  co- 
lor is  reddi^  and  their  flavor  tart  Some  of  them  are 
jbrgeai^  deticioua  For  an  eiq)eriment  c^  the  yield,  two 
bushels  were  gathered  Srom  one  tree.  In  places  they  are. 
&fw^  in  inconceivable  quantities,  the  sur&ce  of  acres  be- 
ing red  with  thein.  The  yellow  Osage  plumb  of  this  class, 
wh^i  the  better  kinds  are  cultivated,  ajre  among  the  most 
deliciocis  {dumbs,  we  have  eaten.  So  rich  and  delightful 
a  fruit,  and  so  easily  cultivated,  well  deserves  to  be  trans- 
planfiBd  to  die  Atlantic  comitry. 

^vGrab  apple,  pyrus  coronaria.    In  the  middle  regions 
4f  die  yaUey,  on  primes  ^  a  particular  description,  there 
you  %.  10 
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are  great  tracte,  covered  m^  an  impenetrable  tnat*df  a»b 
apple  shrubs.  The  form,  color  and  fiagrance  of  ike  Woe* 
soms  are  precisely  that  of  the  blossoms  of  the  cuJiivaled 
apple  trea  When  the  southern  breeze  domes  over  a  lar^ 
"tract  of  these  shrubs  in  full  blossom,  it  is  barged  vnik  la 
'  concentrated  fragrance  almost  too  strong  to  be.^tefu}.— 
They  are  usefiil.  as  stocks,  inwhiph  ihecultiYBled  apple*and 
Tpear  tree  may  be  engrafted.  Their  fruit,  when  properly 
prepared,  makes  the iinest of  ciders  and  die  apple  is  ioxvsk 
used,  as  a  preserve. 

Mulberry;  There  are  said  to  be  two  speeicp  ^in  the 
country;  the  white,  and  Ae  black.  We  have  never  seen 
the  white  indigenous;  but  have  so  ofi<^  heaid  it  as^rted 
to  exist,  as  a  native,  that  we  are  compelled' to  credit  it*-^ 
The  common  mulberry  is  the  black,  and  it  is  found  in  every 
part  of  the  valley,  that  we  have  seen.  In  some  pkiees^  k 
constitutes  no  incon^erablepropwtion'of  the  tlmbfr.  We 
^have  seen  whole  groves  of  small  and  young  trees,  appa^ 
gently  in  the  right  stage  to  be  usefid  for  foedii^  the  silk 
worm.  Experience  has  ^^nonstrated,  .that  ^e  wonak 
thrives  on  these  leaves,  and  tbat  the  prodlict  is  -of  gooi 
quality.  The  wide  difibdon,  and  the  great  prev&knce  of 
the  mulberry,  the  general  temperature  of  the  valk^,  and 
Ihe  condition  and  habits  of  die  peop^xdearly^indicate  to 
them,  that  this  country  oug^t  to  devdte  iiself  extensively  15 
the  making  of  silk. 

In  this.country  of  forests,  and  where  there  areiwch  num- 
l)ers  and  varieties  of  trees,  we  might.^elect  many  other 
interesting  ones  for  description;  perhaps  some  of  diem 
more  so,  than  those,  which  we  have  here  att^npted  to  de- 
scribe. The  necei^ary  brevity  of  our  Umits  forbids  om* 
enlarging.  From  Michaux  we  learn,  that  our  trees  aiae 
larger,  talte;:,  and  more  of  them  usefol  for  timber^  than 
.those  o^JBurope.    Tiie  forest  has  a  general  fbjmg&Qm^ 
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«i  a£f)ect  Cffluxuriaiice,  which  discriminated  it  to  die  most 
superficial  observer,  from  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
motmtaips.  We  may  add,  diat  to  us  the  varieties  of  treed 
<yf  tbe  tsame  class  appear  to  be  more  numerous.  We  ap* 
prdi^id,  that  most  of  the  trees  of  that  region  are  found 
fi^^,.^bi]e  anumber  of  the  ti^ees  here  are  pecuUar  to  this 
vaSey.  Trees  of  the  same  class  here  are  inferior  to  those, 
ifaat  are  t&ere,  for  the  same  uses,  as  timber.  They  are  less 
lougb,  etostic  and  durable.  We  may  add,  that  the  pine 
ibre^s  of  the.  south  Certain  countless  millions  of  tall  and 
straigfo  pines,  and  wotdd  ftirnish,  without  sensible  diminu- 
tiGOiy  ma^ts  and  spars  fir  all  ffae  navies  in  the  world.. 

ViNEts  AND  GiuBEPSiui..  The  common  grape  vine,  viiU' 
s^he^Ms^  is  difiused  through  all  the  climates.  Nothing 
is  so  fitrntHar  to  the  eye  of  a  traveller  in  this  country,  as 
soon  as  he  enters  on  the  richer  lands,  as  to  see  vines,  often 
of  a  prodigious  size^that  are  perpendicularly  attached  at  the 
lop  'to  branches,  sixty  or  eighty  feet  from  the  ground ;  and. 
at  a  great  lateral  distance  fi'om  the  trunk  of  the  tree  It 
is  a  standing  pu^le  to  a  young  man,  first  brought  into 
tfieto  woQ^s,  to  task  his  ingenuity,  by  putting  him  to  ac- 
count for  the  manner,  in  \yhich  a  vine,  perhaps  nearly  of 
Ifae  size  of  the  human  body,  has  been  able  to  rear  iiteelf 
to  such  a  height  There  can  be,  however,^  no  doubt,  d>at 
ihe  vine  in  this  case  is  coeval  with  the  tree ;  that  the  tree, 
$8  it  grew,  reared  the  vine ;  and  that  the  vine  receded  fi*<»n 
the  trunk,  widi  the  projection  of  the  lateral  branch,  until, 
in  die  lapse  of  time,  this  singular  appearance  is  presented. 
In  many  fdaces^  half  the  trees  in  a  bottom  are  covered  with 
these  vine&  In  the  deep  forests,  on  the  hills,  in  the  bar- 
rens, in  tl^  hazle  prairies,  dnd  in  the  pine  woods,  every 
form  and  size,  of  the  grape  vine  presents  itself  We  pre- 
fOme,  there  is  ho  scientific  and  complete  dewription  and 
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arrangement  of  these  vines.    The  most  obvious  populai^ 
division  of  them  foUowa 

Winter  grape.  We  suppose  this  to  be  the  vine  aBbve 
mentioned — the  large  vine,  that  so  generally  clings  to  the 
trees  in  the  alluvial  forests.  The  leaves  are  large,  aiid  of 
a  fine,  rich  green ;  intermediate,  betwe^Q  the  size  of  the 
leaves  of  the  cultivated  grape,  and  the  fox  grape.  .  They 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  highest  trees  of  the  forest  Proba- 
bly, not  one  in  fifty  of  them  bears  any  firuit  at  all  The 
fruit,  when  produced,  is  a  smaU  cireular  berry,  not  ualike 
the  wild  bldjck  cherry.  It  is  austere,  sour  and  unpleasant, 
until  it  has  been  mellowed  by  the  firsts  of  winter.  But  it 
is  said,  when  fennented  by  those,  who  have  experi^ce 
in  the  practice,  to  make  a  tolerable  wine. 

Summer  grape,  viUs  cesHva.  We  have  never  se^n  it^iiot 
deep  botUmis.  It  is  found  on  the  rolling  barrens,  and  the 
hazle  prairies.  It  has  a  larger  leaf,  than  the  former  vine ; 
and  the  wood  of  the  vine  is  finely  colored  of  a  bludsh  pttr- 
ple.  The  grape  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  winter 
grape,  is  ripe  in  the  first  month  in  autumn,  aiid  wh^i  mla- 
tured  under  the  foil  influence  of  the  sun,  is  a  pleasant  finiifc 
It  grows  in  the  greatest  abundance ;  but  is  too  dry  a^  gnipe 
to  be  pressed  for  wine. 

June  grape,  vitis  vermdis.  This  is  a  small,  sweet  grape, 
found  on  the  islands  of  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Illinois, 
that  ripens  in  June.  We  have  seen  the  vine;  biU  have 
never  tasted  the  fiiiit  It^is  said  to  be  tha  grape,  of  which 
the  French,  in  the  early  periods  of  their  establishment  in 
this  coimtry,  used  to  itfake  wine.  Various  animals  prey 
upon* it;  and  it  has  almost  disappeared  fitHki  the  country. 

Parsley  leaved  water  grape,  viUs  aquatica.  Wq  have 
n^ver  seen  this  vine  in  bearing. 

Foxgraipe,  viUs  riparian  is  of  the  same  size,  form  and 
quality  with  the  same  species  on  the  east  iside  of  the  m(m]>^ 
tains.    It  is  very  uncommon. 
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Muscadine  grape,  mtis  verrucosiL  This  vine  stron^y 
designates  clnnate.  It  is  seldom  seen  north  of  34*.  South 
of  t^t,  it  becomes  abundant  It  is  found  in  the  deep  allu- 
vial forests,  clinging  to  the  tall  trees.  The  vine  is  smooth^ 
and  of  a  fine  olive  green;  and  the  leaves  are  smaller,  than 
Aose  of  the  cultivated  grape.  The  fivit  grovrs  in  more 
sparse  clusters,  than  those  of  other  grapes.  Like  other 
fruits,  they  fidi,  a»  they  ripen,  and  fiimish  a  rich  treat  to 
bears,  and  other  animals,  that  feed  on  them.  The  grape 
is  of  the  size  of  a  plumb;  of  a  fine,  purple  black;  vdth  a 
fliicfc,*  tough  skin,  tasting  not  unlike  the  rind  of  an  oranga 
The  pdlp  is  delidously  sweet,  but  is  repute  urnvholo'- 
soma 

Pine  woods  grape.  In  ignorance  of  its  proper  designation, 
v^e  slmll  call  it  ^nUs  kumUiar^  ftota  its  habit  of  creeping  on 
the  ground  «  It  is  agreed,  that  there  are  varieties  of  this 
fine  grape,  which,  froln  the  fi^uent  burning  of  the  pine 
woods,  is  beccnning  unconimoa  It  is  surprising,  how 
litde  curk)sity  has  been  excited,  even  where  it  grows,  by 
this  rich  firuit  It  has  a  slender,  Mueish  purple  vine,  that 
runs  on  die  ground  among  the  grasa  It  rip&oB  in  the 
month  of  June ;  is  large,  cone  shaped,  transparent,  with 
fiHir  seeds,  redcysh  purple ;  and  is  a  fine  fiiiit  for  eating. 

On  the  sandy  plains  at  the  sources  of  Arkansas  and 
Aed  river,  the  gentlemen  of  Long's  expedition  concur  with 
hunters  and  travellers,  that  we  have  heard  relate,  that  they 
found  laige  tracts  of  sand  plain,  fit>m  which  grew  a  grape, 
whidi,  we  infi^  firom  die  description,  to  be  of  the  same 
species  of  the  pine  woods  grapa  They  have  described 
&e. clusters  to  be  large  and  delicious;  and  that  the  sand, 
drifting  about  diem,  covers  up  the  redundant  vegetation, 
performing  the  best  operation  of  pruning  on  the  vine.  The 
sun,  too,  strongly  reflec^ted  fipom  a  surfiice  of  sand,  must 
have  a  pov^erfiil  influence  to  mature  thenu    It  is  possible, 
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^af  acHiie  part  <jf  the  admratioii,  whicli  has  been  felt,  in 
seeing  such  stenUe  tracts  coyered  wMi  tliese  abundant  and 
dch  c^^HsterSy  and  die  h%k^  zest,  wttfi  whidi  they  'Wiere  de*^ 
,VDurad^  may  have  bem  Wfing  to  the  suiprbe  of  finding 
sacha  phenomenon  in  omtrast  with  a  white  and  movkig 
saniL,  andaatifig the  fruit  under  aasodations  ereaied  ,by 
inmger  ju)d  thirst 

The  unitersal  ^tffiision  <)f  such  wimh^rB  and  vaiieties' 
fif  the  vine,  would  seem  to  indicale  this  vailby  to  possess 
a  natural  aptitude  for  the  c^ttvation  of  tbe^ne.  h  would 
.be  an  experiment,  it  woidd  appear,  well  worth  the  trial,  io« 
engraft,  or  bud  every  variety  <^  the  ;cultivated  grape  on 
the  stocks  of  each  of  these  native  varieties.  It  is  pos^Ue, 
,ihat  the  exotics  im^t  thus  be  at  once  aeefimated ;  and  it 
is^  Btpt  lutlikely ,  that  changes  might  be  produced  in  them 
&irorable  lo  theirenduring  the  climate,  and  to  .flieir  flavors 
and  vinous  propctlies. 

Bignmda  ra£Hcan8  is  a  creeper,  beaiitifiil  fer  its  foliage 
and  flowers.  It  has  a  vine  of  a  grayish  white  color,  and 
long  and  delicate  spike  ^aped  leaves  in  altamatesets.'  It 
tdimbs  the  largest  tx^ees  in  pr^Ebrence,  mounts  to  their  sum- 
mits, and  displays  a  profiision  df  large,  trumpet  d^iped 
flowers,  of  flame  color.  Planted  near  a  house,  in  two*«ir 
three  seasons  a  sin^  vine  will  cov^r  a  roc^,  throwing  its 
fibrous  and  parasitic  roots  so  stroi^ly  under  the  dringleg^ 
as  to  detach  them  fiv>m  the  roof 

Ivy.  There  are  varieties  rf  this  creeper.  Every  tra- 
veller in  the  rwh  alluvions  has  been  impressed  with  the 
spectacle,  exhibited  *  there,  of  the  thousands  of  large  and 
lofty  columns  of  the  cotton  wood,  vn»athed  fit»n  the  ground 
to  die  branches  with  an  architecHira)  drapery  of  this  deep 
verdure.  We  have  seen  htige  trunks  of  dead  trees  so  or-^ 
namented.  It  is  one  of  those  ch wftis  of  luiimre,  that  never 
tire  on  the  eye.    It  is  thus,  tfaait  natuM  omunenli  die  pil- 
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adoration  in  the  solitary  worshipper. 

Supple-jack.  We  have  first  r^naVked  this  creepier  in 
about  latitttde  35^.  Thd  viae  reseinbles'iiiat  cf  die  mns^ 
cadme  grape;  but  die  ofive  coknT  is  deepec  It  is  well 
known  to  attach  itself  so  stpongly  to  die  dirub  it  en- 
twines^ as  to  cause  diose  cfurious  spiral  curves,  and  inner 
flattenings,  diat  give  its  sangulaiity  and  value  to'  die  supple^ 
jack  canfe.  The  foliage  of  the  vine  is  an  exact  copy  in 
miniature  of  diat  of  die  Oiina  tree.  Tbe  richness  of  its 
verdure,  the  impervious  diickness  of  its  dark  greeA  foliage, 
and  die  profiisioh  of  deep  bladk  berries,  widi  which' it  is 
covered,  would  render  it  a  beaudRd  creeper,  widi  which 
to  cov^  a  pavilion,  or  a  piazza* 

'There  is  a  creeper,  which  we  have  not  seen  noficed  by 
Irav^ers  or  botanists,  and  which,  indeed,  we  have  not 
often  s^en  cursives,  and  then  oidy  on  die  margin  of  lfae 
Missisnppi,  between  New  Madrid  and  the  moudi  of  die 
Arkansas.  Its  vine  and  foHage  sdmewhat  resemble  those 
of  the  supple-jack.  We  never  saw  itclinibing  shrubs  more 
dian  ten  feet  in  height  The  flo\^ers  were  long  and  rich 
tufted  virreadis,  on .  siftadl,  Hexile,  twiny  stems,  and  much 
^esendilihg  die  purple  blossoms  of  the  pea.  They  were 
gadiered  for  die  garnishing  of  the  chimney  places  of  the 
'cabins4  and  we  have  seen  no  flowers,  diat  exceeded  them 
in  splendor  and  beauty. 

•  The  rich  alluvial  ^istiricts  of  the  lower  country  ot  die 
Massffisippi  and  its  tributaries  are  (angled  with  creepers,  of 
various  kinds,  foffiage  and  forms.  '  Some  of  diem  are  an^ 
Bual,  and  some  perennial  Many  of  diem,  as  &r  a^  our 
Jknowledge  extends,  are  non-descripts. 

Cane,  onMdo  giganleeL,  t^  myegid  nuwrospernm. — 
Some  assejrt^  diai  the  low  and  bastard  cane  and  die  tall 
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reed  cane  are  of  the  same  species,  and  diflfer  enly  in  si2e 
and  height  Others^  and  it  is  the  prevalent  o{nniQi),  assert, 
that  they  are  varieties.  Every  one  has  seen-  this  wed  in 
the  form,  in  which  it  is  used  for  angling  rods.  It  grow» 
on  the  lower  courses  of  the  MississipfH,  Arkansas  and  Red 
river,  from  fifieen  to  thirty  feet  in  height  We  have  seen 
some,  in  these  rich  soils,  that  would  almost  vie  in  size  with 
the  bamboo.  The  leaves  are  of  a  beautifiil  greBi — ^long, 
narrow  and  dagger  shaped,  pot  unlike  those  of  Egyptian 
millet  It  grows  in  equidistant  joints,  perfectly  straight, 
almost  a  compact  mass ;  and  to  us,  in  winter  especially, 
is  the  richest  looking  vegetation,  that  we  have  ever  sS^ 
The  miallest  sparrow  would  find  it  difficult  -  to  fly  among 
it;  and  to  see  its  ten  thousand  stems,  rising  almost  coodh 
tiguous  to  each  other,  and  to  look  at  the  impervious  roof 
of  verdure,  which  it  forms  at  its  t<^  it  has  die  a&pect  oi 
being  a  solid  layer  of  vegetatioa  A  man  could  not  make 
ifaree  miles  in  a  day  throu^  a  thick  cane  brake.  It  is  the 
chosen  resort  of  bears  and  panthers,  lyhich^break  it  down, 
and  make  their  way  into  it,  as  a  retreat  from  man.  ,  It  in- 
dicates a  dry  soil,  above  the  iimndation,  and  of  the  richest 
character.  The  ground  is  never  in  %ettef  preparation  for 
maize,  than  after  this  prodigious  mass  of  v^etation  is  first 
cut  down,  and  burned*  When  the  cane  has  been  cut,  and 
is  so  dried,  as  that  it  will  bum,  it  is  an  amusem^ent  of  high, 
holiday  to  the  negroes,  to  set  fire  to  a  caile  brake,-thvs.  pre- 
pared. l%e  rarefied  air  in  the  hoUow  compartments  'of 
&e  cane  bursts  them  with  a  report,  not  much  inferior  to 
a  discharge  of  musketry ;  and  the  burning  of  a  cane  brake 
makes  the  noise  of  a  conflicting  Bxmg^  in  which  thousands 
of  mudiets  are  continually  discharging.  This  beautifiil 
vegetable  is  generally  asserted  to  have  a  fife  of  five  years, 
at  tHe  end  of  wfaii^  period,  if  it  has  grown  uniiisturbed, 
it  produces  an  abundant  crop  ojf^e^d^  with  heads  very  hke 
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those  of  broom  coin.  The  seeds  are  farinaceous,  and  said 
to  be  not  much  inferior  to  wheat,  for  which  the  Indians, 
and  occasionally  the  first  settlers,  have  substituted  it.  No 
prospect  so  impressively  shows  the  exuberant  prodigality 
€^  nature,  as  a  thick  cane  brake.  Nothing  affords  such  a 
rich  and  perenmal  range  for  cattle,  sheep  and  horses.  The 
butter,  that  is  made  from  the  cane  pastures  of  this  region, 
is  of  the  finest  kind.  The  seed  easily  vegetates  in  any 
rich  soil.  It  rises  from  the  ground,  hke  the  richest  aspara- 
gus, with  a  large  succulent  stem ;  and  it  grows  six  feet 
high,  before  the  body  hardens  fipom  this  succulency  and 
tenderness.  No  other  vegetable  could  fiimish  a  fodder  so 
rich,  or  abundant ;  nor,  in  our  view,  does  any  other  agvi- 
cultural  project  so  strongly  call  for  a  trial,  as  the  annual 
sowing  of  cane,  in  regions  too  northern  for  it  to  survive 
the  winter.    We  suppose,  this  would  be  in  latitude  39^ 

Gooseberry.  All  its  varieties  are  seen  indigenous  in  all 
parts  of  this  valley.  It  grows  to  a  great  height  and  size  in 
the  middle  regions,  and  covers  itself  with  finit.  We  have 
seen  in  Missouri  a  gooseberry  hedge,  of  a  height,  com- 
pactness and  thorny  imperviousness,  to  turn  'all  kinds  of 
animals.  It  would  have  the  advantage  of  attaining  its  fiUl 
isize  in  three  or  four  yeara 

Privet.  This  beautifol  ornamental  shrub,  too  well 
known,  to  needi  description,  is  indigenous  to  various  parts 
of  the  valley.  When  clipped,  it  forms  a  compact  wall  of 
verdure,  like  the  box,  used  for  the  same  purposes  at  th^ 

north. 

JIazle  bush.  Immense  tracts  of  the  prairies  are  covered 
with  this  bush ;  and  the  nuts  are  fine  and  abundant 

The  whortleberry  is  not  so  common,  as  in  the  Atlantic 
country ;  but,  where  it  does  gi:ow,  is  of  great  size.  They 
are  found  in  great  abundance,  and  ujl  fiiU  perfection,  at  the 
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bases  of  the  flint  knobs,  in  the  St  Francis  t^o^tntry,  and 
along  the  upper  courses  of  White  river. 

We  have  seldom  seen  the  red  raspberry ;  but  it  is  said 
to  grow,  of  fine  size  and  flavor,  fit>ih  the  middle  to  the 
northern  regions  of  the  valley. 

Blackberries,  high  and  creeping,  are  found  in  prodigious 
abundance,  fix>m  the  north  to  the  south* 

The  prairies,  in  many  places,  in  the  season,  are  red 
with  fine  strawberries. 

For  the  rest,  the  fiiiit  bearing  shrubs  and  plants  do  not 
materially  differ  Grom  those  of  the  Atlantic  country.  With 
the  exception  of  the  strawberry  and  blackberry,  they  are 
not  so  common  here,  as  there. 

Herbs,  Grasses  and  Flowering  IPlants.  The  uni- 
versal, indigenous  grass  of  this  country,  in  all  its  climates 
and  extent,  covering  the  millions  of  acres  of  the  prairies, 
is  what  is  commonly  called  prairie  .grass,  poa  pratensis. 
It  grows  equally  in  flie  forests  and  barrens,  wherever  there 
is  an  interval,  sufficiently  unshaded  to  admit  its  growth.— 
It  is  ta]]^  c6arse,  and  fiiU  of  seeds  at  the  top ;  and  wh^i 
ripe,  is  radier  too  wiry  for  foddei*.  It  is  cut  for  that  pur- 
pose in  September.  If  it  were  cut  earlier,  and  before  it 
had  lost  succulence  and  tenderness,  it  would^  probably,  be 
excellent  fodder.  As  it  is,  the  prairies  yield  inexhaustible 
quantities ;  and  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  prairie  re^ 
gions  are  copiously  suppUed.  When  young,  and  before  it 
has  thrown  up  its  stem,  it  resembles  wheat  in  appearance. 
We  have  seen  cattle,  turned  into  the  wheat  fields  in  the 
spring,  to  eat  down  the  redundant  growth  of  wheat,  feed 
on  the  grass  along  the  margins  of  the  fields  in  preference 
ip  the  wheat 

The  only  grass,  that  yields  a  fine,  soft  sward,  is  called 
t)lue  ^rass,  and  is  not  unlike  the  common  spear  grass  of 
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New  Kn^and.  We  are  not  satisfied^  whether  it  be  indi- 
genous^ or  not  We  ha«^e  constantly  observed  it  growing 
about  deserted  houses,  and  Indian  viilagea  On  the'upper 
prairies  of  Blinois,  it  is  said  in  mai^  places  to  be  displacing 
the  prairie  grass.  It  seems  to  be,  like  the  robin*redbreast, 
attached .  to  the  abodes  of  civiUzed  man. 

We  have  recently  read,  that  in  the  wet  prairies  of  lUi- 
nois  and  Indiana,  the  fowl  meadow  grass  of  New  EIngland 
was  growing  in  abundance;  Whether  this  be  fact,  or  not, 
wJhoeyer  would  introduce  this  valuable  grass  to  notice  in 
die  wet  prairies  of  the  West  would  be  a  benefactor  to  that 
region.  *  .     . 

The .  rush,  eqtdsetum  hyenude,  grows  on  bottoms,  in 
grounds  of  an  intermediate  elevation,.between  those  ai  the 
cane  brake  and  the  deep  overflow.  It  is  found,  of  a  hum- 
bler growth,  quite  to  tl^  sources  of  the  Mississippi.  But 
it  finds  its  full  developement  between  36''  and  33^.  We 
have  travelled  among  this  grass,  a  perfect  mat,  as  high  as 
theshouldera  Nothing  can  exceed  the  ImUiance  of  its 
9erduri&,  especially,  when  seen  in  winter,  in  contrast  with 
ifae  umversal  brown.  Where  it  grows  high  and  thick,  it 
is  difficult  to  make  way  through  it ;  and  it  has  a  disagreea- 
ble kind  of  rusding,  which  produces  the  sensation,  that  is 
called  s^^ing  the  teeth  on  edge.  In  northern  regions  its 
tubular  stoek  is  apt  .to  fill  with  .compact  icicles.  It  is  well 
Imown  to  be  the.  fiivorite  range  of  h0rse3  and  cattle,  and  is 
devoured,  by  them  with  more  gre^ness,  than  even  can^. 
When -filled  with  ice,  and  thu»swallowedv  it  produces,  a 
i^U  in  thestomach.  of  the  catde,  that  is  apt  to  prove  fat^L 
^"0  the  cattle  and.  ho^  boats,  tlmt  descend  the  Mississippi, 
it  is  .an  invAhiable  resource.  The  cattle  and  horsey  pent 
up  and  immovable  in  these  floating  bpxns,  for  many  days 
in  succession^  are  turned  loose,  and  find  holiday  pasture 
in  this  rich  ran^e. 
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Pea  vine.  This  is  a  small,  fibrous  vine,  thai  covers  Ae 
soil  in  the  richer  forest  lands.  It  receives  its  name  firom 
the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  and  flowers  to  those  of  th^ 
cultivated  pea.  It  is  a  rich  and  almost  universal  forest 
range  for  cattle ;  but  when  once  eaten  down,^  is  not  apt  to 
renew  itsel£  Of  course,  it  disappears  in  the  vicinity  of 
compact  population. 

Swamp  grass.  This  grass  is  found  in  low,  wet  and 
miry  swamps,  on  hassocks  elevated  above  the  wat^r.  It  is 
of  the  brightest  verdure,  remaining  green  through  the  frosts 
of  winter.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  grass,  which  grows  in 
boggy  meadows  in  New  England.  Its  sharp  edges,  when 
drawn  rapidly  through  the  fingers,  cut  them.  In  the  mid- 
dle regions  of  the  valley,  cattle  are  driven  to  these  s wampis, 
to  subsist  through  the  winter.     -  . 

Wild  rice,  zizania  aquatiea,  vd  fatuis  avena.  By  the 
French,  fals  avoines.  By  the  Indians,  fnenomene.  It  is 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance  on  the  marshy  mar^ns 
of  the  northern  lakes,  and  in  the  plashy  waters  on  the  upper 
courses  of  the  Mississippi.  It  grows  in  those  regions  on 
a  vast  extent  of  country.  It  is  there,  that  the  millions  (^ 
migrating  water  fowls  fatten,  before  they  take  their  autum- 
nal migration  to  the  south.  It  is  here,  too,  that  the  north- 
ern ssumges,  and  &e  Canadian  traders  and  hunters,  find 
their  annuat  supplies  of  graia  But  for  this  resource,  they 
could  hardly  exist  It  is  a  tall,  tubular,  reedy,  water  plant, 
Dot  unlike  the  bastard  cane  of  the  southern  countries.  It 
very  accurately  resembles  the  cane  grass  of  the  swamps 
and  savannahs  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  springs  up  fi'om 
waters  of  six  or  seven  feet  in  depth,  where. the  bottom  is 
^oft  and  muddy.  It  rises  nearly  as  high  above  the  water. 
its  leaves  and  spikes^  though  much  larger,  resemble  tho^ 
of  oats,  fi^om  which  the  French  give  it  its  name.  Wh«i 
it  is  intended  to  be  preserved  for  grain,  4)0  spikes  are 
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bound  togedier^to  preserve  them  from  the  ravages  of  bmls 
and  water  fowls,  that  prey  upon  them  in  immense  numbers^ 
It  thus  had  a  chance  to  ripea  At  the  season  for  gather* 
ing  it,  canoes  are  rowed  am<»ig  the  grain.  A  blanket  is 
spread  -upcNn  them,  and  the  grain  is  beaten  on  to  the  blan- 
keta  It  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  cerealiay  except  maize,  the 
most  prolific  It  is  astonishing,  amidst  aU  our  eager  and 
multiplied  agricultural  researches,  that  so  Uttle  attention 
has  been  bestowed  upon  this  interesting  and  valuable 
grain.  It -has  scarcely  been  known,  except  by  Canadian 
hunters  and  savages,  that  such  a  grain,  die  resource  of  a 
vast  extent  of  country,  existed.  It  surely  ought  to  be  ascer- 
tained, if  the  drowned  lands  of  the  Adantio  country,  and 
the  immense  marshes  and  stagnant  lakes  of  the  south,  will 
grow  it  It  is  a  mistake,  that  it  is  found  only  in  the  north- 
-em  regions  of  this  valley.  It  grows  in  perfection  on  the 
lakes  about  Natchitoches,  south  of  33^ ;  and  might,  proba- 
bly, be  cultivated  in  all  ctimates  of  the  valley.  Though  a 
heitdy  plant,  it  is  subject  to  some  of  the  accidents,  that  cause 
fidlure  of  the  other  grains.  The  grain  has  a  long,  slender 
hull,  much  resembling  that  of  oats,  excq>t  that  it  is  longer 
and  darker.  In  detachii^  this  hull,  the  Indians  use  a 
process  of  drying,  that,  probably,  in  most  instances  destroys 
its  germinating  principle.  Those,  who  have  found  this 
grain  unpleasant,  have,  perhaps,  eaten  it,  when  smoked, 
und  1>adly  prepared.  There  is,  probably,  the  same  diffe- 
rence in  quaUty,  too,  as  in  other  grains.  The  grain,  that 
we  have  eaten,  was  as  white,  as  the  common  rice.  Pud- 
dings made  of  it  tasted  to  us,  like  those  made  of  sago. 

Falmeittoy  cheincBraps  lafanier.  This  is  a  perennial 
plant,  strongly  marking  climate.  It  commences  in  the 
same  regions  with  long  moss, — ^that  is  to  say,  about  33^ 
It  throws  up  from  a  lai^e  root,  so  tough  as  to  be  cut  with 
difficulty  by  an  axe,  and  bard  to  be  eradicated  from  the  sdl, 
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iai^rftn  shaped  p^^lms^  of  ^  most  atri 


dfune^.and  ribbed;  with  wonderfUl  emcU»&m  It  iiidkitte& 
a^eep  s¥m]iipy;#oil,  and  th^re  grows  sui;  f^etdn.height-r- 
Theii^dlible  index:  of  swamp,  and  sou^rn  elimate^  and 
having  no  msemblance  to^  any  plant,  seea  at  ike  norths  lis 
fiHieign.  Mpect9^tt)d  its  deefi^gteim^unohm^dhy  wintery 
Mh^iif&rst  s&m  foy  the  in^mgraIlt  horn  the  north,  wiihva 
florpriae  connected  with  raiher  unpleasaiit  a^ssociatiiHis,^ 
BtoMf^y  reminds  him^  that  he  ia  a  strangw^  and  in  a  new 
elimale.  Itiia  usedAby ^  savages^ and ^Ae  poorer  criooles, 
as  tfaaloh  for  Iheir  cabins;  and  from  tbe^ tender  shoots  of 
ifae  season,  prc^rly  prepared,  a  very  useful  kind  of  sum* 
mer  hats,  called  pabnetto  hats,  is  man^actured. 

'  f  ;  -     •      '    1  '  ♦    •  •      .  .  •  •  '     .  <  i     , 

V 1  MEmeiirAL  Plamtbl  On  this  head,;but little  isyetkiiow» 
fif;lbis:oauntry;  and  that  little,  .except  the  most  obvious^ 
points, &l]s  within. the  prepw  limits^of  description  hy  a 
physiciaa  In<  a  chmale  so  rarious^  a  soil  so.  prolific,  and 
a^flora.  so  hnmense,  aa<tfaat  of  the  pndnes^  where  sudi/.an 
infinite  vsuricfty  of  plants,  and  .flowers  is  r^ieti^ed,  and 
perishes  every  season,  and  in  a  couiMtry  so  fi'esh,cit  may^be 
readily  conceived,  ihat  the  medicinal  properties  >  of  .but 
T|Bry  few  of  the  plants  have  been  sufficiently  exp^mnented^ 
SIbst  of.  the  medicinal  plants  of  the  Atlantic  eouirtry  are 
found  here ;  and  many,  that  are  peculiar  to  Ais  regimt': 
-  Yaiieties  of  the  hop  are  natives  of  the  country  ;xand  die 
faasle  prairies  have  their  clumps  of  hazle  bui^ies  oifim  sup- 
mounted  witb:the  beautiful  wreathings  of  the  clusters  of 
the.40Offimon hop  w  .•     >«  -  .'   /  i    r     :^  • 

Virginia ;  snake  root ;  a  species,  of  ippecacuanna,  called 
Indian  physic;  American  c^itmho;^asera ^«ro/tftjeiii- 
Ms^  U' plant  growing  six  feet  b^,  atid  coverai^  itself  with 
brilliant  flowers;  ihovou^woft^  eypaUnmnkperfol^ 
ginseng;  all  die  varieties  of  the  mints ;  blood  root,  Miigti»- 


"naria  Canadensis^ — these  plants  are  common,  and  wide- 
fjrd^sed. 

-  Miay  appleviMMJe^Aj^J^m  pdMlufn^\&  a  beautiful  plant, 
thait  com{^iely  eovers  tbe  grotmd^  where  it  gmws,  with 
the  freshest  and  most  cheering  verdure  <bf  spring.  It  has 
a^handsomfe  white  blossom,  and  beans  a  friiit  of  the  ap« 
pearanee  and  taste  of  a  lemoa  It^'  root  is  a'  powerftd 
cathartic^  and  has  b^h  successfiilly  inHfodUo^  into  medi- 
cme  as  a  substitute  for  ^ap.  - 

Seneka,  p^lygala  seneka;  American  senna,  <%i55ta  ma* 
rUimdka;  poke  weed,  phytoUaeca  d&xmdria;  Oswego 
tea,  menarda:  halfmana;  poiscHi  sumach,  t^Ati^  veftnix; 
solanum  fdgrUlm^  or  nightshade  i  wak«robin,  trUlium  cer- 
fiuum ;  goHen  voA^  soUdagoodara^  nlissletoe,  tiscum 
atbuni;  horehound,  &c.— are  common.        '  ' 

Strammony,  sttumnwmum  ddtura^H.  poisonous  weed^ 
perniciously  comm6n  through  the  western  'country.  On 
the  richest  bottoms,  it  grows  fifie^i  feet  in  height,  and  of 
a  size  and  compactness,  to  prevent  cattle  from  rumting 
among  it  It  has  splendid  flowers,  and  a  great  <)uantity  of 
oily  seeds.  Its  smell  is  nauseous ;  and  it  is  a  common, 
and  annoying  tenant  of  the  villages  on  the  alluvial  margin 
of  rivers.  In  some  places,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
labor  on  the  highways  is  to  cut  up  this  weed  from  the 
roads  and  outlots  of  tive  villages.  Its  popular  name  is 
jimson, — ^probatbly,  a  corruption  of  Jamestown,  the  place, 
whence  it  was  said  to  have  been  brought  It  is  used  in 
medicine,  in  spasmodic^  asthma.  . 

Tbe  next  most  common  and  annoying  weed  along  the 
roads,  especially  in  Louisiana,  is  a  very  tall  plant,  resem- 
bling cassia  marUandica.  It  renders  the  paths,  and  the 
Imnks  of  the  bayous  in  that  region,  almost  impassable  in 
autucpn,  until  the  cattle  have  trodden  it  dowa 
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Cockle  burrs,  in  the  same  situatioi^  are  excessively  aQ^ 
noying  weeds,  filling  the  outlets  and  uncultivated  places  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  burrs  attach  to  the  clothes  of  pas- 
sengers, and  mat  the  wool  of  sheep,  running  among  them, 
with  an  inextricable  tai^le. 

Virginia  snake  root^  aristolochia  iserpenlana ;  worm- 
wood, artemisia^  all  the  varieties ;  southern  wood ;  worm- 
seed  ;  wild  horehound,  eupatorium  pUosum;  black  hen- 
bane; hyoscyamus  nigra^  deadly  nightshade;  atropa 
helladana;  Indian  tobacco,  lobelia  vrj^laia;  white  hore- 
hound, marrubium  vulgare;  balm,  meUssa  officinalis; 
among  the  mints — ^pennyroyal,  mentha  pulegium^  grow- 
ing to  a  great  size;  sarsaparilla,  ^mi2a;i:y  Carolina  pink, 
spigdia  nuirilandica ;  common  netde,  urtica^  every  where 
annoying  to  the  summer  traveller  in  the  woods ;  valerian  of^ 
./!e&ia2i$, common  on  the  Ohio;  gentian;  all  the  species  of 
the  violets ;  prairie  wax  weed,  common  in  the  prairies,  fi-ooi 
four  to  six  feet  high,  when  perforated,  exuding  a  yellow, 
terebenthine  wax  of  aromatic  smell,  and  to  which  many 
virtues  are  ascribed  by  the  settlers. 

We  could  easily  swell  this  catalogue  with  the  names  of 
a  hundred  other  plants,  to  which  various  and  powerful 
medicinal  virtues  are  ascribed  by  the  people.  We  could 
add  to  it  the  herbs,  which  axe  cultivated,  as  medicinal — 
We  have  merely  attempted  a  brief  outline  of  the  most 
comnlon  indigenous  medicinal  plants  of  the  valley.  Al- 
most every  fiimily  has  its  panaceum^  in  some  herb,  or 
plant,  which  that  &mily  has  exclusively  experimented.  A 
ricli  harvest  for  experiment  is  yet  reserved  for  the  scientific 
botanist  and  physiciaa 

The  common  kinds  of  aquatic  plants  are  found  in  the 
still  and  shallow  waters  of  the  swamps ;  particularly,  a 
beautifiil  Jund  of  water  lily,  highly  fragrant,  and  bearing 
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no  resemblance  to  the  nymphea  odarata^  which  we  have 
not  seen,  here,  but  which  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  northern 
regiiHis  of  the  valley.  ■  A  singular  kind  cf  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion, M^ich  has  given  rise  to  tfie  fictions  of  floating  islands 
of  vegetati<»i  on  these  waters,  is  seen  to  cover  great  extents 
of  shallow  lakes  smd  muddy  bayous.  It  appears,  indeed, 
to  float  on  Ae  water  *;  and  great  masses  of  it,  no  doubt, 
oBen  are  detached,  and  seen  floating^  as  though  there  were 
iK)  roots  attached  to  the  soil  at  the  bottom.  But  we  have 
examined  it;  and  found  its  twiny  stem  of  many  yards  in 
length,  bound  to  the  bottom  by  a  thousand  fibrous  roofsi 
It  has  a  small,  beautifiil,  elliptical  leaf,  and  a  diminutive, 
but  delicate  white  flower.  We  have  sailed,  when  the  bow 
of  the  vessel  made  a  furrow  througb  fields  of  this  curious 
platit  Under  ;them  fishes  dart,  alligators  gambol,  and,  in 
die  proper  season,  multitudes  of  water  fowls  are  seen,  pat- 
tering iheit  bills  among  these  leaves.  We  have  seen  this 
pla^  designated  by  the  name,  ^pistia  stratiotes. 

Among  die  'flowerhig  aquatic  plants,  there  is  one,  that 
for  magnificence  and  beauty  stands  unrivalled  and  alone. 
We;  have  seen  it  on  the  middle  and  southern  vvaters;  but 
of  the  greatest  size  and  splendor  on  the  bayous  and  lakes 
of  tbe  Arkansas.  It  has  dififerent  popular  names.  The 
upper  Indians  call  it  yanocca.  We  have  seen  it  designa- 
ted by  botanists  by  the  name,  nymphea  nelutnbo.  It  rises 
fi-om  a  root,  resembling  the  large  stump  of  a  cabbage,  and 
from  depths  in  th^  wiatfer,  from  two  or  three  to  ten  feet  It 
has  an  elliptical,  smooth  and  verdant  leaf,  some  of  the 
lai^est  b^itig  of  the  size  of  a  parasol  These  muddy 
bayeiis  atid*  stagnant  waters  are  often  so  covered  with 
these  leaves, 'lliat  the  sandpiper  walks  abroad  on  the  sur- 
fece  6f  deleaves,  without  dipping  her  feet  in  the  water. — 
The  flowers  are  enlarged  copies  of  the  nymphea  odoratOj 
or  9feWil^^and'pond  lily.    They  have  a  >cup  of  the  feam« 

voi^  5.  12 
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elegant  confonnation,  and  all  the  brilliant  white  and  yeV 
low  of  that  flower.  They  want  the  ambrosial  fitigrance 
of  the  pond  lily ;  and  resemble  in  this  respect,  as  they  do 
in  their  size,  the  flowers  of  the  laurel  magnolia.  On  the 
whole,  they  are  the  largest  and  most  biBatttifol  flowers,  that 
we  have  seen.  They  have  their  home  in  dead  lakes,  in 
the  centre  of  cypress  swamps*  Musquitos  swann  alK>ve. 
Obscene  fowls  wheel  their  flight  over  ihenu  Alligators 
swim  among  their  roots ;  and  moccasin  snakes  bask  0Q 
their  leaves.  In  such  lonely  and  repulsive  situations^  und w 
such  circumstances,  and  for  sudh  spectators,  is  arrayed  die 
most  gaudy  and  brilliant  display  of  flowers  in  the  creatioa 
In  the  capsule  are  embedded  from  four  to  six  acorn  shaped 
seeds,  which  the  Indiums  roast,  and  eat,  when  green  i  or 
they  are  dried,  and  eaten,  as  nuts,  or  are  pulverized  into 
meal,  and  form  a  kind  of  bread. 

We  have  seen  a  large  yellow  flower  on  the  arid  blufll 
x>f  that  high  limestone  wall,  that  runs,  like  a  huge  parapet, 
between  St  Genevieve  and  Herctdaneum,  on  the  wei^t 
bank  of  the  Mississippi.  The  summit  of  this  parapet  has 
not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  of  soil,  and  is  bare  of 
all  vegetation,  but  a  sparse,  seared  gras&  It  was  under 
the  burning  sun  of  July,  ivhen  every  thing,  but  these  flow- 
ers, was^scorched  The  cup  of  the  flower  was  nearly  half 
the  ^ize  of  the  common  sunflower.  ^  It  rosfe  only  four  or 
five  inches  from  the  soil,  and  covert  it,  as  with  gilding. 
We  have  seen  no  description  of  this  striking  flow^r^  nor 
have  we  seen  it  existing  elsewhere. 

Missletoe,  viscus  alba.  This  is  a  parasitic  plant,  which 
attaches  ilself  to  the  body  and  liarger  hmbs  of  trees, — ^most 
frequently  the  sycamore  and  the  elm.  It  is. common  on 
die  trees  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  from  Cincinnati  to 
New  Orleans.  The  bright  green  m$u3se^  of  this  plant, 
with  cojiious  chistepiuofJraisparent,  white  berri^nu&a  a 
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very  singalar  appearance  in  winter^  when  seen  clinging  to 
the  naked  branchea:  Tt»s  is  the  plant,  to  which  the  Dru- 
ids were  said  to  pay  divine  honors.  The  agglutinated 
slime  of  its  berries  is  used  for  bird  lime.. 

Long  mosSyiiUdndsia  usnemSes.  This  parasitic  and 
singular  vegetation  is  first  seen  in  company  wifh  the  pal- 
metto, about  latitude  33^  It  hangs  down  in  festoons^  like 
the  twiny  stems  of  weeping  willow.  •  It  attaches  itself  of 
t^hoice  to  thecjrpress,  and,  after  that,  to  the  acacia.  These 
pendent  wreaths  often  conceal  the  body  of  the  tree,when  bare 
of  foliage,  t0  such  a  degree,  that  little  is  seen,  but  a  mass  of 
mossL  Thes^  wreaths,  waving  in  the  wind,  attach  themselves 
to  the  branches  of  other  trees,  and  thus  sometimes  form  cur« 
tains  of  moss,  that  darken  the  leafless  forest  of  winter.  It  is 
in  ccfor  of  a  darkish  gray,  and  the  wreaths  are  many  yards 
in  length.  It  has  a  small,  trumpet  shaped  fibwer,  of  peach 
blow  color,,ajid  seeds  still  finer,  than  those  of  tobacca— 
Associated,  as  it  naturally  is,  with  marshy  and  low  allu- 
vions, where  it  grows  in  greatest  profiision,  and  with  the 
idea  of  sickness,  this  dark  drapery  of  the  forest  has  an 
aspect  of  inexpressible  gloom.  It  is,  when  fi'esh,  a  tolera- 
ble fodder  for  hQrses  and  cattle,  and  the  deer  feed  upon  it 
in  winter,  it  soon  dies  on  dead  treea  Prepared,  some- 
thing after  the  manner  of  water  rqtted  hemp,  the  bark  i$ 
decomposed,  and  the  fibre^  remains,  fine,  black,  strong, 
elastic,  and  apparently  incorruptible.  In  this  state,  in  ap 
pearance  and. elasticity  it  reseinbles  horse  hair,  and,  like 
that,  is  used  for  mattresses.  Most  of  the  people  in  the 
lower  country  steep  on  them,  and  they  are  becoming  ^n 
article  of  coounerce  in  the  upper  country.  The  Creoles 
make  various  arlidM  of  harnessing,  as  ht)rse  collars,  and 
saddle  stuffing,  of  this  article.  F6r  these  purposes,  con- 
siderable quantities  are  exported  to  the  upholsterers  and^ 
Wnk^^Mkers  in  the  Atlantic  eountiy.- 
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To  the  eye  of  a  naturalist,  no  doubt,  the  infioite  varielieis 
of  plants  and  flowers  in  the  forests  and  on  the^prairies,  th^ 
distract  the  gaze  of  a  common  observer,  and  confound  all 
his  attempt^  to  class  them^  may  all  have  a^  easy  arrange^ 
ment,  ^  a  local  habitation  smd  a  name*'  To  another,  an 
attempt  to  class  them  would  at  first  seem  like  numbering 
the  drops  of  dew^  that  fall  from  them.  The  friable  soil  of 
the  western  country  does  not  ns^turally  cover  itself  with  the 
fine  sward  of  the  northern  Atlantic  country.  It  is  ti^e  re- 
gion of  coarse  grass,  tall  flowering  plants,  with  gaudy  flow- 
ers ;  and  to  an  unpractised  eye,  presents  a  flv^ra  of  grea|; 
variety.  We  have  not  presumed  to  give  the  i^bove^  as  any 
thing  more,  than  the  sketch  of  a  catalogue^  Many  of  the 
barks  of  the  trees  of  this  valley  have  medicinal  cjuaUtie^ 
The  numbers,  forms  and  gigantic  height  of  tbe^e  veeds 
and  plants  are  not  among  the  least  surprising  cuiiosities^ 
to  an  observer  of  ,nature« 

*  I 

The  following  are  among  the  garden  flowers,  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  southern  regions. 

Jessamines,  w  bite,  cape,  Armenian  and  yellow.  >  Dif- 
ferent kinds  of  sensitive  plants;  Spanish  dagger.  Prim- 
rose. Jonquils^  white  and  yell6w.  Irjs.  ;piue  andjel^ 
low  touch-me-not  Violets.  .  Lilies.  Roses,  mont]ily, 
perpetual,  moss,  scarlet,  white,  Damascus,  multiflora,  bell 
Honeysuckle.  Woodbine.  Flowering  pomegranate.-*— 
Bamboo.  Myrde,  A)theas,  white  and  red.  Crape  myr- 
tle. DafibdiL  These  are  the  common  flowers,  where 
ihey  are  not  curious  in  choice,  or  varieties,* 

Animals.  We  deem  it  useless  to  go  into  detail  in^  tl)e 
account  of  animals,  which  this  country  has  in  ^^ofnmon 

*  For  catalogue  of  plants  and  jBowen,'iee  Appi^idix,  ta^le  No. JUL  j 


with  those  east  of  the  mountains.  We  believe,  that  the 
catamount,  a  ferocious  ania^,  formerly  seen  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  has  not  been  seen  west  of  the 
mountains.  There  is  a  much  greater  abundance,  if  not 
variety  of  the  deer  tdnd  here.  The  milder  winters,  the 
deeper  forests,  die  more  luxuriant  pastures,  the  greater 
abujQ^ance  and  variety  of  the  nut  and  acorn  bearing  trees, 
the  more  multiplied  means  of  animal  subsistence,  would 
give  reason  to  expect  a  greater  prc^sion  of  game.  Deer, 
fropi  pairs  to  twenty  together,  are  so  common  a  sight,  even 
in  the  setded  comitry,  as  not  to  excite  much  surprise;^ — 
Bears,  in  the  middle  and  settled  regions  of  th^  vdley,  are 
not  common;  and  a  bear  hunt  is  there  a  matter  of  novelty 
and  excitement  But,  high  on  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri, and  on  the  lower  courses  of  the  latter  river  and  its 
tributaries,  in  the  deep  cane  brakes  and  swamps,  bears 
still  breed,  and  range  in  security ;  and  the  planters  take . 
ihe  frequent  ami^ement  of  hunting  them.  We  landed  at 
the  cabin  of  a  settler,  between  White  river  and  Arkansas, 
wbo  showed  the  skins  of  twenty  bears,  which  be  had 
kiiled  that  s|poa 

In  thf  noraiem  parts  of  Illinois,  towards  the  sources  of 
the  Mississippi, .  and.  southwest  of  the  Missouri,  on  the 
Osage^  and  other  wooded  streams  of  that  direction,  bears 
are  still  hunted  for  their  skins  and  their  oil.  Bears'  oil, 
which  is  very  liquid,  transparent,  and,  when  not  rancid, 
mfld  and  agreeable  to  the  taste,  is  in  those  regions  exten- 
sively used,  as  a  substittite  for  butter.  The  hunters  ascend 
die  stt-eams  at  the  proper  season  for  hunting  thMi,  and 
pursue  die  bears  in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness.  They 
l^emain  for  the  summer'  season  in  the  woods.  Late  in 
autumn  they  return  with  bear  skins,  and  the  flesh  cured, 
as  smoked  middlings  of  pork,  and  not  unfrequ^itly  as  fat 
The  oil  i($  pujt  into  a  peripgue;  and  we  have  seen  a  hunter 
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paddling  one  periogue,  and  having  anotfief  Ikslied  an£ 
balanced  alongside,  full  of  oil. 

Veniscm  is  an  important  article  of  food,  and  of^  safe  iii 
every  village  of  the  western  counHy.  The  markets  iti<the 
larger  towns  are  abundantly  supplied  with  it  It  fumi^es 
one  of  the  sabstantial  elements-  in  the  subsistence  of  a  back 
settler.  Hunting  the  deer  is  the  standing  amusement  •f  the 
southern  planter.  A  night  hunt  seldom  feib  to  fiimish  a 
number  of  these  animals.  In  the  northern  regions,  and 
about  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  the  elk. 
takes  the  place  of  the  deer.  Themoose  is  sMietimes  seen « 
with  the  elk. 

In  the  vast  prairies  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Arkansas  and  Red  river,  and  in  all  the  space  beyond  a 
bdt  of  a  hundred  leagues  from  white  settlements,  where 
they  are  not  seen^  and  the  Rocky  mountains,  die  bufliilo  is 
»  the  grand  object  of  hunting  and  subsistence  to  the  savages.. 
The  flesh  is  the  chief  article  of  food,  not  only  for  the  In- 
dians of  those  regions,  but  for  the  white  hunters  and  trap- 
pers. ^The  skins  furnish  their  dress,  and  the  couches,  the 
seats,  and  the  ornamental  part  of  the  fiiii^ture  of  theil: 
cabina  Tanned,  and  stretched  on  tent  poles,  and  erected^ 
in  neat,  cone  shaped  tents,  they  shelter  the  savages  in  their 
distant  migrations  from  their  villagea  The  buf&lo  robes 
fiimish  one  of  their  most  important  articles  of  commerca 
Huhting  the  buf&lo  is  a  business  of  great  solenmity,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  ftinctions  of  savage  life.  Every 
person,  engaged  in  it,  has  his  proper  post  of  honor,  and  his 
poinl:  o^  concert  with  the  rest  They  tised  to  hunt  with 
bows  and  arrows,  but  are  now  commonly  armed  wit}i  ya- 
gers. The  attack  is  gener^ly  on  horseback.  When  the 
attacking  party  have  approached  the  drove,  the  religious 
rites  are  renewed,  and  the  cavalcade,  in  oonfidetice  of  file, 
i^d  of  the  Gfreat  Spirit,,  dashes  upon  tfaem.    To:  be  success^. 
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liil,  the  liofsei^  must  be  both  fleet,  and  well  managed*  It 
often  happens^  that  the  older  and  more  daring  animals 
tum^  and  make  battle;  in  which  case  there  is  danger  to 
the  horse  \>f  being  gored,  and  of  the  rider  to  be  slain^-^ 
The  animal)  in  its  agody  and  wrath,  is  terrible.  It 
sometimes,  when  the  animal  is  feathered  vdtfa  many 
arrows,  or  pierced  with  many  balls,  becomes  a  question, 
who  has  slain  it  But  there  are  so  many  witnesses,  die 
wound,  among  many,  diat  was  mortal,  is  so  accurately 
known,  and  it  is  so  vital  to  their  peace,  that  all  this  should 
be  settled  by  precedent,  that  in  the  division  of  the  spoil, 
disputes  seldom  occur.  Every  part  of  the  animal  i^  pre- 
pared in  some  way  for  use.  A  part  is  preserved  fresh,  for 
immediate  use.  The  &,t  fr6m  the  intestines  is  melted, 
^mmed,  and  put  into  bladders  for  fixture  use,  and  proves 
&n  agreeable  substitute  for  butter.  A  protuberance  on  the 
shotdders,  called  the  ^hump,^  is  die  choice  part  of  the  ani- 
mal. The  return  of  such  a  party  from  a  successfiil  hunt ' 
h  a  season  of  the  highest  savage  holiday.  The  skins, 
which,  inwrought  into  all  the  fiimiture  of  their  domestic 
establishment,  are  so  vital  to  their  comfort,  and  the  surplus 
£imishing  their  principal  article  of  traffic,  are  entrusted 
for  preparation,  as  are  all  their  more  laborious  kinds  of 
dradg^,  to  the  squaws.  This  is  a  very  material  part  of 
Indian  labor.  T>he  method  of  preparing  them  is  primitive 
and  simple,  but  slow  and  laborious,  and  consists,  princi- 
pally, in  smoking,  drying  apd  rubbing  them.  When 
dressed,  they  are  soft,  pliant  and  durable.  By  the  juice  of 
some  v^etable,  supposed  to  be  sangmnaria  Canadensisi, 
fixed  by  a  process,  known  only  to  themselves,  they  paint 
lines,  figures  and  devices  on  the  buffiilo  skins,  of  a  beautifiil 
red  color,  that  retains  a  durable  brilliance,  unchanged  by 
the  sun  and  air.  Among  these  animals,  as  amcmg  domes^ 
tie  t^nes,  th^re  are  the  differences  of  size,  age,  beauty  and. 
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deformity^  lean  and  fat  The  males  are  eatable,  onfy  iof 
a  part  of  the  year,  and  the  cows  are  most  sought  fi>r  hunt^ 
hfig,  as  an  article  of  food.  No  wild  aiiimal  has  a  more 
noble  appearance,  than  a  fiiU  groWn  male  buf&lo.  It  has 
been  said,  that  they  are  of  the  same  species  with  domestic 
cattle.  From  the  habits,  as  Well  as  the  appearaiice  of  the 
animal,  we  should  think  not  The  color  is  generally  ^  a 
brownish  gray,  and  mUch  of  the  wool,  or  hair^  has  the  fine^" 
ness  of  fur,  and  by  the  English  is  wrought  into  articles  of 
a  beautiful  febric,  which  is  becoming  an  important  article 
of  manufacture.  They  have  burly  heads,  covered  with 
shaggy  wool ;  and  ^is  appearance  of  long  and  erect  hair 
prevails  to  the  teimination  of  the  hump  beyond  the  fore 
shoulders.  They  have  small  and  short  homs,  not  more 
than  four  or  five  inched  in  length,  and,  compared  with 
domestic  cattle,  small  and  fierce  eyes ;  and,  viewed  all  to^ 
gether,  have  rather  a  savage  and  outlandish  appearance. 
'But,  in  fact,  they  are  the  same  mild  animals  with  the 
domestic  cattle ;  are  easily  tamed  and  domesticated ;  and 
the  animals,  that  spring  from  the  mixture  of  the  breeds,  are 
said  to  unite  the  desirable  properties  of  both.  Their  beef 
is  generally  preferred  to  that  of  the  domestic  ox.  The 
range  •of  this  animal  used  to  extend  over  aH  the  valley. 
The  eyes  of  the  patriarchal  *  residenters,'  who  first  fixed 
themselves  in  the  unbroken  wilderness,  as  tb^y  relate,  how 
tfaey  used  to  see  cotmtless  numbers  of  these  animals  scours 
ing  through  the  thickets,  brighten  in  the  relation,  slnd  view^ 
the  present  order  of  things  with  the  regretsx)f  huntens.  The 
whites,  wherever  they  have  fix^  themselves^  have  waged 
tipon  them  a  gratuitous  war  of  extermination ;  and  these 
innocent,  useful  and  noble  animals  instinctively  fly  dieit* 
footsteps.  They  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  savages,  who 
destroy  lio  more  of  them,  than  subsistence  or  prdit  fe^ 
iquires.    The  white  hunters  have  destroyed  them  for  tlfeir 
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tongues  oiily.  They  still  range  from  Red  river,  of  the 
north  to  the  populous  regions  of  Mexico; — but  let  the 
smallest  settlement  of  wliites  be  fixed  in  their  vicinity, 
and  the  animals  soon  draw  aline  of  an  hundred  leagues  of 
demarcation  between  them  and  their  enemies. 

On  the  northern  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  between 
that  river  and  the  lakes,  the  muskrat  and  otter  are  taken  in 
great  numbers  for  their  furs.  The  flesh  of  the  muskrat  is 
prized  in  these  regions,  by  the  Indians,  as  a  delicacy.  We 
have  been  present  at  these  highly  flavored  repasts,  when 
the  pecuhar  smell  of  the  animal  perfumed  the  cabin. 

At  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Yellowstone, 
Platte,  White,  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,  and  on  all  their 
tributaries,  that  have  courses  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  the 
great  object  of  pursuit,  both  by  the  hunters  and  trappers, 
white  and  savage,  is  the  beaver.  It  is  the  chief  mean  of 
gain  to  the, savages;  their  dependence  for  their  supply 
from  the  whites  of  arms,  ammunition,  blankets,  strouding, 
traps,  whiskey,  and  all  objects  of  necessity  and  desire.  To 
these  lonely  and  sequestered  regions  repair  hundreds  of 
white  hunters,  who  hunt  for  subsistence,  and  trap  for  gain. 
They  make  their  way  in  companies  of  armed  partnerships, 
fitted  out,  as  a  kind  of  guerillas.  Sometimes  a  pair  of 
sworn  friends  hunt  together.  There  are  not  a  few,  who 
repair  alone  to  these  solitary  streams  and  mountains.  Out- 
lawry, avarice,  necessity,  and  appetite  for  lawless  and  un- 
restrained and  unwitnessed  roving,  constant  exposure  and 
danger,  the  absolute  need  of  relying  alone  upon  their  own 
personal  strength  and  resources,  create  a  very  singular  com- 
pound of  astonishing  quickness  of  perception  and  a  reckless 
confidence  in  their  own  prowess.  We  have  seen  more  than 
one  hunter  of  this  cast  incurably  attached  to  a  solitude  of 
labor  and  danger,  compared  with  which  Robinson  Cru- 
soe's sojourn  on  his  island  was  but  a  mere  pastoral  experi- 
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ment  They  furnish  an  impressive  proof  that  there  is  no 
mode  of  life  intrinsically  so  repulsive  and  painful,  but  man 
may  become  reconciled  to  it  by  habit  A  lonely  hunter, 
cast  upon  the  elements,  with  nothing  but  prairies  and 
mountains  in  view,  without  bread  or  salt,  and  every  Hour 
in  jeopardy  from  beasts  and  savages,  amidst  scenery  and 
dangers,  that  would  naturally  tend  to  raise  the  heart  to 
God,  trusting  to  no  divinity,  but  his  Imife  and  his  gun, 
building  all  his  plans  for  the  future  on  his  traps,  regarding 
the  footstep  of  man  imprinted  in  the  sand  an  object  of  cal- 
culating apprehension,  and  almost  equally  dreading  the 
face  of  the  white  man  and  the  savage,  in  situations  thus 
lonely  and  •  exposed,  braves  the  heat  of  summer  and  the 
ices  of  winter,  the  grizzly  bear,  and  robbers  of  his  own 
race,  and  the  savages,  for  years.  When  he  has  collected 
a  sufficient  number  of  packs  of  beaver,  he  fells  a  hollow 
tree,  slides  it  into  sOme  full  mountain  stream,  and  paddles 
down  the  thousand  leagues  of  the  Missouri,  and  is  seen 
bustling  about  the  streets  of  St  Louis,  to  make  bargains 
for  his  fiirs.  There  are  very  simple  and  obvious  marks, 
by  which  to  class  these  packs,  according  to  their  quality 
and  value.  The  more  northern  the  range  of  the  animal, 
.  the  more  valuable  is  the  fur ;  and  in  the  same  parallel, 
those  that  live  in  mountain  streams  are  more  valuable,  than 
those  that  live  on  plains.  The  habits  of  this  valuable  and 
social  animal  are  well  known,  and  are  the  same  in  this 
region,  as  elsewhere.  The  packs  are  rated  by  the  pound, 
and  pass  in  many  places,  as  a  substitute  for  money.  They 
are,  in  fact,  the  circulating  medium  of  Canadian  and  Mis- 
souri hunters,  coureurs  du  bois,  and  many  tribes  of  sava- 
ges. St  Louis  is  the  centre  of  the  fiir  trade  in  this  valley. 
Gray,  grizzly,  or  white  bear,  ursus  arctieus.  His 
range  is  on  the  upper  courses  of  the  Missouri,  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  along  the  bases  of  the  Rocky  mountains.    The 
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brown  bear,  except  under  particular  circumstances,  does 
not  face  wan.  But  this  terrible  animal,  so  far  from  fearing, 
or  flying,  pursues  him,  having  less  fear  of  him,  than  any 
other  beast  of  prey.  Indian  warriors,  in  their  vaunting 
war  songs,  when  they  perform  what  is  called  '  striking  the 
post,'  or  rating  the  bravery  of  their  exploits,  recount  the 
having  slain  one  of  these  animals,  as  no  mean  exploit,  and, 
in  fact,  as  not  inferior  to  having  slain  a  human  enemy.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  animals  of  prey,  being 
out  of  comparison  larger,  than  the  brown  bear.  Lewis 
and  Clark  give  the  dimensions  of  one,  slain  by  their  party 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Missouri.  It  measured  round 
the  head  three  feet  five  inches ;  round  the  neck  three  feet 
eleven  inches ;  length  eight  feet  seven  inches  and  an  half; 
round  the  fore  leg  one  foot  eleven  inches ;  length  of  talons 
four  inches  and  an  half!  The  weight  is  sometimes  nearly 
thirteen  hundred  pounds.  Like  the  lion  and  the  tiger  on 
the  Afiican  deserts,  he  reigns,  the  ferocious  tyrant  of  these 
solitudes.  The  Crow  Indians  and  the  Gros  ventres^  who 
live  in  the  range  of  this  animal,  have  lost  many  of  their 
bravest  warriors  by  him.  The  white  hunters  are  shy  of 
attacking  him,  except  in  companies ;  and  many  have  been 
destroyed  by  him.  The  skin  of  those  in  the  more  north- 
ern regions  is  very  valuable..  It  is  rated  in  value  firom  thirty 
to  fifty  dollars.  Fortunately  he  is  not  very  swift ;  anrf  Vs 
he  usually  ranges  in  the  timbered  regions,  and,  unlike  the 
brown  bear,,  does  not  climb,>  hunters  fly  him  by  mounting 
a  tree. 

Panther,,  by  the  French  called  tigre,  is  a  ferocious  ani- 
mal <rf  the  cat  family.  They  range  the  forested  over  all 
this  valley.  They  are  of  the  size  of  the  largest  dogs,  of  a 
darkish  gray  color,,  marked  with  black  spots.  They  are 
in  shape  much  like  the  domestic  cat,  with  short  legs,  large 
paws,  and  long  talons.    Their  head,  too,  resembles  that,  of 
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a  cat,  with  whiskers  not  quite  so  long  in  proportion  They 
purr  in  the  same  way  when  they  are  in  good  humor,  and 
seem  to  have  all  the  habits  of  the  cat  We  have  often 
heard  their  wild,  nocturnal  cry  at  the  commencement  of 
twihght  in  the  forests.  They  are  dangerous  when  wounded, 
and,  under  particular  circumstances,  have  been  known 
to  attack  a  man.  They  conceal  themselves  among  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  thence  dart  upon  their  prey.  They 
seldom  fail  to  attack  a  child,  should  they  meet  him  alone. 
In  the  country  west  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  there  is  some- 
times seen  an  animal  of  this  kind,  but  much  larger,  than 
the  panther.  We  saw  a  skin  of  this  animal,  killed,  we 
believe,  not  far  from  Natchez,  and  it  was  of  the  size  of  a 
leopard's  skin,  and  of  a  color,  intermediate  between  the 
spots  of  the  leopard  and  the  stripes  of  the  African  tiger. — 
There  has,  probably,  been  exaggeration,  as  to  the  size  and 
numbers  of  these  animals^  in  the  accounts,  that  have  been 
published  of  them.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  an 
animal  of  the  panther  species,  of  great  size  and  fierceness, 
ranges  these  forests,  probably,  an  occasional  visitor  firom 
the  Mexican  regions. 

Wolf  There  are  two  species,  that  are  common — the 
gray,  large,  forest  wolf,  and  the  prairie  wolf  We  should 
judge  the  former  to  be  larger,  than  the  Atlantic  wolf  We 
encountered  an  uncommonly  large  one,  in  the  foreste  be- 
tween Natchitoches  and  the  Sabine.  A  very  large  dog 
could  not  be  brought  to  advance  towards  him,  and  he  sat, 
and  eyed  us,  at  a  few  rods  distance. 

The  prairie  wolf  is  of  a  Hghter  gray,  and  not  more  than 
half  the  size  of  the  former.  They  have  sharper  noses,  and 
a  form  more  resembhng  that  of  the  fox.  They  are  bold, 
fierce,  cunning  and  mischievous  animals,  and,  in  their 
bark  and  howl,  not  easily  distinguishable  from  the  domes- 
tic dog.    They  sometimes  travel  in  packs  on  the  prairies. 
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We  have  often  heatd  their  shrill  and  sharp  bark  by  night, 
from  a  cabin  on  the  prairies.  It  was  evidently  a  note  of 
defiance  to  die  dogs  of  the  house.  The  latter  retreat  to- 
wards the  cabin,  evidencing  fear,  and  diminishing  their 
bark  to  a  whine,  and  finally  pawing  at  the  door  for  admis- 
sion within.  They  are  a  most  annoying  scourge  to  the 
farmer,  and,  in  fact,  the  greatest  impediment  to  the  raising 
of  sheep  on  the  prairies. 

All  the  American  varieties  of  foxes,  porcupines  and 
rabbits  are  common ;  the  latter  so  much  so,  as  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly annoying  to  gardens  and  young  nurseries.  They 
breed  in  vast  numbers  in  the  patches  of  hazles  and  vines, 
that  skirt  the  prairies  and  barrens. 

Raccoons  ar^  very  troublesome  to  com  fields,  and  it  is 
a  sport,  preparatory  to  more  serious  hunting,  for  boys  to 
sally  out,  and  take  them  by  night. 

Woodchuclis  and  oppossums  abound,  and  are  generally 
so  fiit,  as  not  to  be  able  to  reach  their  burrows,  if  overtaken 
at  a  little  distance  fi^om  them.  These  animals  are  called 
by  the  French,  *  cochons  du  bois.'*  They  scald  off  the 
hair,  and  dress  them,  as  roasting  pigs,  and  consider  them 
a  great  deUcacy.  The  singular  formation  of  the  oppossum 
is  too  well  known,  to  need  description ;  but  they  have  one 
habit,  that  we  have  not  seen  described.  They  seem  to  be 
lazy,  reckless  and  stupid  animals ;  and  prove,  that  the  pro- 
foundest  dissimulation  may  consist  with  the  greatest  appa- 
rent stupidity.  It  is  familiar  to  every  one,  who  has  often 
seen  this  animal,  that  when  you  come  upon  it,  at  any  dis- 
tance fi*om  its  shelter,  which  is  a  hollow  tree  or  log,  in- 
stead of  retreating  for  that  belter,  it  turns  on  its  side, 
throws  out  its  legs,  and  settles  its  body,  its  eyes,  and  its 
features  into  the  supineness  of  death.  Observers  have 
remarked,  that  the  imitation  is  perfect  in  every  part  of  the 
body,  but  the  tail,  and  that  this  retains  a  living  and  elastic 
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coil,  that  only  appertains  to  life.  Even  Ae  instinctive 
shrewdness  of  the  dog  is  at  fault ;  for  he  applies  his'  nose 
to  the  animal,  and  turns  it  over,  and  passes  it  by,  as  a  dead 
animal.  This  astonishing  trait  of  the  instinctyor  reasoning 
of  this  slu^ish  animal,  is  transferred  by  a  figure  to  men. 
In  the  common  parlance  of  the  country,  any  one,  who 
counterfeits  sickness,  or  dissembles  strongly  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose,  is  said  to  be  '  oppossuming !' 

Squirrels.  Gray,  black,  chesnut,  and  all  the  smaller  va- 
rieties of  this  animal  abound.  There  is  no  part  of  the  valley, 
where  they  do  not  prey  upon  com  fields,  adjacent  to  woods, 
in  such  a  manner,  as  that  in  autumn,  fanners  will  not  consi- 
der it  an  object  to  fiirnish  a  boy  with  gun,  powder  and  lead, 
on  condition,  that  he  will  shoot  only  about  their  com  fields. 
It  is  a  cheering  spectacle  in  autumn,  to  walk  in  the  beech 
and  hickory  bottoms,  where  you  may  ofl«n  see^  at  one 
view^halfadozeri  of  these  active  and  proud  little  animals, 
flourishing  their  erect  and  spread  tails,  barking  defiance 
at  you,  or  each  other;  and  skipping,  as  if  by  the  aid  of 
wings,  from  branch  to  branch.  It  is  a  filet,  to  which  we 
can  bear  occular  testimony^  that  they  cross  rivers ;  at  some 
times  swimming;  at  other  times  on  a  chip,  or  piece  of 
bark,  raising  and  spreading  their  tails,  by  way  of  sail.  It 
often  happens  to  thesey  as  to  other  inexperienced  naviga- 
tors, that  they  spi^ead  too  much  canvass,  and  are  over- 
set, and  drowned.  It  is  related,  as  having  happened  in 
the  year  1811,  that  they  emigrated  from  the  north  towards 
the  south  by  thousands,^and  widi  a  fi-ont  of  some  r^ularity, 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  steite  of  Ohio,  and  the  whole 
front  of  Indiana.  Thousands  were  drowned,  in  attempting 
to  cross  the  Ohio. 

The  skunk  is  common,  and  is  oftener  met,  than  east  of 
the  mountains ;  but  in  other  respect;s  is  the  same  bold  ani- 
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mal,  and  poesessing  the  saxne  reliance  upon  his  peculiar 
kind  of  defefKje. 

Gopher^  a  speciiBS  of  mole,  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
the  common  field  mole.  It  burrows-in  the  prairies;  and 
there  are  immense  tracts,  covered 'with,  the  Uttle  hillock^i, 
mad^  by  the  earthy  which  they  have  dug  from  their  bur* 
rows.  They  have  an  exquisitely  soft,  fine  fiir,  of  cerulean 
color;  and  they  have  on  each  side  of  their  jaws  a  pouch, 
or  skinny  bag,  of  considerable  size,  which  is  usually  seen 
distended  with  the  dirt,  which  they  are  transporting  fi-om 
their  holess  They  prey  on  the  bulbous  roots  of  flowers^ 
oi\  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  and  are  particularly  de- 
structive to  young  orchards,  killing  the  trees,  by  gnawing 
off  a  complete  circle  of  bark  nound  the  body,  near  the  roota 
The  mounds,  which  they  raise,  are  serious  impediments 
in  the  way  of  driving  carts  and  carriages,  over  the  theatre 
of  their  operations. 

An  animal  confounded*  with  this,  but  not  die  same,  in- 
habits  the  shores  along  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  called 
the  salamander.  It  is  of  the  ^ze^  and  in:  some  respects, 
the  appearance  of  the  common  rat  It  is  said  never  to  be 
seen  abroad  by  day.  It  is  a  fierce  azid  fitting  little  ani- 
mal, when  overtaken  in  its  burrows^  and  the  wounds  in- 
flicted with  its  teeth  are  severe. 

Elk.  Large  flocks  of  these  animals  are  found  in  the 
northern  limits  of  the  range  of  the  bufl&la  To  our  view, 
an  elk  is  no  more,  than  a  vevy  large  deer,  something  ex- 
ceeding the  height  of  a  commoin  horse.  Their  flesh  ha^ 
the  same  flavor,  as  common  venison.  Their  habite  ve 
similar  to  those  of  the,  deer.  In  the  ccMmtry  where  they 
range,  hunting  them  is  an  object  with  the  Indians,  only 
secondary  to  that  of  hunting  the  bufl&lo.  We  have  never 
seen  the  moose  in  this  country;  but  it  is  found  in  ih^ 
northern  and  northwestern  regions. 
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Antelope,  a  kind  of  mountaJu  deer,  seen  bounding  on 
the  summits  of  the  highest  and  most  preci{»tous  hills  at 
the  sources  of  the  Missouri.  They  are  described,  as  be- 
ing very  fleet  and  beautiful  animals^  and  their  flesh  is  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  the  common  deer.  Timid  as  they  are, 
their  excessive  curiosity  lures  them  to  their  destruction. — 
They  gaze  upon  man,  until,  as  if  charmed,  they  seem  ar- 
rested to  the  spot,  and  in  this  way  they  are  sometimes 
kaied. 

Mountain  sheep,  an  animal,  that,  like  the  former,  inhabits 
mountains,  choosing  for  its  range  the  most  remote  and 
inaccessible  at  the  sources  of  the  Missouri.  They  have 
horns  of  prodigious  size ;  and  are  rather  larger,  than  the 
deer.  They  are  covered,  with  a  wool-,  like  fur,  in  some 
parts  white,  and  in  others  brownish.  Their  range  is  so 
solitary,  and  diflSicult  of  access,  that  they  are  i^ot  ofl;en 
lulled. 

Prairie  dog,  arctomys  lAidotAcianeu  This  animal  has 
received  its  absurd  name  fix>m  the  supposed  similarity  of 
its  peculiar  cry,  or  note,  to  the  barking  of  a  dog.  In  other 
respects  there  is  little  resemblance  to  that  animal.  It  is 
of  reddish  brown  color,  interspersed  with  some  gray  and 
black.  The  color  of  the  underside  of  the  body  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  skunk.  It  has  rather  a  wide  and  large 
head,  short  ears,  black  whiskers,  and  a  sharp  and  com- 
pressed nose.  It  something  exceeds  twice  the  size  of  a 
common  gray  squirrel  One  of  them  measured  from  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail  nineteen  inches. 
Like  the  beaver,  they  are  social  and  gregarious,  living  on 
the  dry  prairies  in  large  communities,  some  of  which  oc- 
cupy a  circuit  of  miles.  They  hve  m  burrows ;  and  at  the 
^itrance.  there  is  a  mound,  formed  by  the  eardi,  which 
they  bring  up  in  the  excavation.  In  whatever  direction 
they  move,  they  have  well  beaten  highways,  from  which 
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«nrei7  knpedineiit  is  wreftdly  wemmoA.  Hiere  ai^  seve- 
ral ooeopante,  proiMdbly  all  of  ihe  dame  ^unily,  of  (me  bur* 
row.  In  mild  weath^  they  are  seen  sponing  about  the 
mouths  of  liieir  habitations,  aiid  seem  to  have  much  of  the 
spri^tliness,  activity,  and  spirit  cf  defiance,  of  the  squir* 
reL  At  the  apprehended  approach  of  dsQnger,  they  raise 
that  peculiar  bark,  fpom  which  diey  have  derived  dieir 
Bame.  On  the  nearer  approach  of  danger,  diey  relinquish 
tiidr  vaporing,  and  retreat  to  Aeir  dens.  They  are  said 
iieidom  to  require  drink,  ai^  to  remain  torpid  in  dieir  bur- 
rows through  the  winter.  When  overtaken,  away  Spom  its 
home,  this  litde  animal  shows  all  the  impotent  fierceness 
of  a  small  cur.  But  when  taken,  it  easily  domesticates, 
and  becomes  gentle  and  afl^tionate."* 

9xRiMS.  This  valley,  embracing  all  the  varieties  of 
ihe  climate  of  the  country  east  of  the  mountains,  might 
1m  supposed  to  have  the  same  Urds,  and  those  birds  the 
■Msame  habits.  The  former  is  true,  and  the  latter  is  not — 
We  have  noted  no  birds  in  the  Adantic  country,  that  we 
have  not  seen  here.  We  have  many,  diat  are  not  seen 
diere;  and  those,  that  are  common  to  both  regions,  have 
not  the  same  habits  here,  as  there.  We  have  no  doubt, 
that  coltivalion  and  the  hal»tancy  oi  civilized  man  afifect 
the  habits,  and  even  the  residence  c€  birda  There  are 
many  in  the  more  populous  land  cultivated  regions  beyond 
the  inountains,  that  seem  to  belong  to  orchards  and  gar^ 
dms,  and  thcit  appear  to  exuk  and  be  at  home  only  in  the 
isidst  of  fifuit  erbws,  and  groves  reared  by  art  and  luxuiy. 
It  is  rmciarked  in  the  more  populous  and  cultivated  dis- 
tricts of  the  West,  ihnt  in  proportion,  as  the  wilderness  dis^ 
appears,  and  is  replaced  by  apple,  pear,  peach  and  plumb 

*  For  <»itti]ogiie  of  beasts,  see  Appe&ciix,  table  Ko.  IV. 
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trees,  and  fruit  gardens,  the  birds,  nfhich  cheered  die  in^ 
&ncy  of  the  immigrants,  and  whose  notes  are  associated 
in  recoUection  with  the  charms  of  youtfafiil  existence,  and 
the  tender  remembrances  of  the  natal  spot^  and  a  distant 
and  forsaken  comitry,  are  found  among  the  recent  or- 
chards. Every  immigrant,  especiatty,  who  was  reared  in 
New  England,  remembers  the  naa^ie,  the  bird  of  half 
formed  leaves,  of  planting,  and  the  freshness  of  sprii^— * 
He  remembers  to  have  heard  them  chattering  in  the  woods, 
almost  to  tiresomeness.  They  are  occasionally  seen  in  the 
middle  and  northern  r^ons  of  this  valley.  They  are  sel- 
dom heard  to  sing,  and  are  only  known  by  the  lover  of 
nature,  who  hears  in  the  air,  as  they  pass  over  his  head, 
the  single  note,  which  they  utter  at  the  East,  wh^i  tiiey 
are  leaving  that  country.  Some  years  since,  in  Missouri, 
we  saw  a  number  of  the  males  gathered  on  a  spray,  in 
the  midst  of  a  low  prairie,  of  a  sunny  morning,  after  a 
white  frost  They  were  chattering  away  in  th^  aoeu»' 
tomed  style.  But  they  did  but  half  carry  out  the  song,  that 
we  used  to  hear  in  the  meadows  of  New  England^  leaving 
a  painful  break  in  the  middle,  and  reminding  us  of  tbe 
beautiful  passage  in  the  psalms,  touching  the  exiles  on  the 
streams  of  Babyloa 

Robin,  tardus  ndgraUnius.  The  robin-redbreast  in 
the  northern  Atlantic  country  is,  more  than  any  other,  the 
bird  of  orchards  and  gardens,  and  is  there  almost  identi- 
fied with  the  domestic  affections  of  maa  This  delightfol 
bird,  in  many  {Places  protected  from  the  gun  by  public  feel- 
ing, sings  there  such  an  unpretending,  and  yet  sweet  s(mg, 
that  the  inhabitants  need  not  regret  wanting  the  nightingala 
In  the  West,  this  bird  makes  annual  visits;  and  is  seen  in 
the  autumn,  the  winter  and  spring,  but  never,  at  lettst  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  valley,  in  the  summer.  Thousands 
of  them  winter  in  Louisiana,  and  perch  by.  night  in  ttod 
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diick  cane  brakes,  and  are  killed  by  hundreds  with  a  stick. 
In  the  middle  regions^they  visit  the  country  in  the  autumn, 
to  feed  on  the  berries  of  the  spice  wood,  laurus  benzoin. 
But  in  no  part  of  the  valley,  where  we  have  seen  them, 
have  we  ever  heard  them  once  sing  those  notes  of  their 
song  in  New  England,  which  we  can  never  fcx'get. 

The  thrasher,  turdus  rufus,  the  perwink,  tardus  fur^ 
cusy  and  ^e  bluebird,  are  in  numbers,  habits  and  song,  as 
at  the  north,  except  that  the  bluebird  is  seen  on  every  plea* 
sant  day  throu^  the  winter. 

The  splendid  plumage,  the  bold  habits,  and  the  shrill 
scream  of  the  bluejay,  are  alike  &miliar  to  the  woods  of 
Canada  and  the  Sabina 

MocldngAArd^turdu$Ch^heus,Tdpolyglollus,i8  seen  in 
the  middle  and  soudiem  Atlantic  states ;  but  is  far  more  fre- 
quent in  this  valley.  Its  gay,  voluble  and  jerky  note,imitating 
that  of  aU  other  birds,  and  heard  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
renders  it  a  delightfiil  tenant  of  the  southern  woods.  It 
breeds  in  thorn  bushes,  and  among  arbors  of  briar  vines ; 
and  delights  to  sit  on  the  tops  of  chimneys,  darting  perpen- 
dicularly, as  if  in  a  frolic,  high  into  the  air  above,  and  des- 
cending  by  the  same  movement,  singing  in  its  gayest  man* 
ner,  all  the  while.  It  is  a  bird  of  sober  plumage,  and  from 
its  delicate  structure,  rather  difficult  to  rear  in  a  cage. 

Redbird,  cardhudis  Virginiana.  The  range,  frequency 
and  habits  of  this  most  beautiful  bird  are  the  same  with 
the  former.  Its  note  has  but  Utde  range.  We  have  not 
heard  it  sing  on  a  stave  of  more  than  five  notes ;  but  its 
whistle  is  clear,  mellow  and  delightful.  It  appears  not  to 
regard  orchards,  or  human  habitancy,  but  pours  its  song 
in  the  deep  forests.  The  traveller  is  cheered,  as  he  rides 
along  the  bottoms,  especially  in  sunny  momings,  afier  frosts 
in  ibe  v^ter,  hy  hearing  this  song  softening  the  harsh 
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screaming  of  the  jay.  The  male,  after  moulting,  is  of  a 
most  brilliant  purple,  with  a  fine  crest^  and  a  IhU  of  the 
appearance  of  ivory. 

Nightingale  sparrow,/Hn0t22fl^  mdadia^  a  very  dimiHu* 
tive  sparrow,  with  plain  plumage^  but  pours  from  its  little 
throat  a  powerful  song,  like  that  of  the  nightingale.  In 
the  southern  r^ons  of  the  valley^  like  the  mocking-bird, 
this  bird  sings,  dirough  the  warm  nights  of  sunmier,  cmly 
during  the  darkness  and  the  dawn  of  mining. 

Goldfinch,  turdus  aurocapiUus.,  We  have  doubted^  if 
this  were  the  same  bird  with  that,  so  called,  ha  the  Atlan- 
tic country.  It  is  not  so  brilliant  in  plumage,  and  has  not 
exactly  die  same  whistle ;  but  is  here  a  gay  and  cheaing 
IMrd  in  aj^arance  and  note.  It  builds  the  same  hanging 
nest^  with  the  bird,  so  called,  at  the  north* 

Parroquet,  pstitaeus  Carolimenais.  This  is  a  lird  of 
the  ps^rot  class,  seen  from  latitude  40''  to  the  gulf  of  Mexi-- 
CO.  Its  food  is  the  fruit  oi  the  sycamore,  and  its  relreat 
in  the  hallow  of  that  tree ;  and  is  a  very  voracious  bird^ 
preying  on  apples,  grapes,  figs,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit.  They 
fly  in  large  flocks,  and  are  seen  in  greatest  numbeis  b^Mre 
a  storm^  or  a  great  change  in  the  weather.  They  have 
iMM>ked,  ]v<»y  bills,  a  splendid  mixture  of  burnished  gilding 
and  green  on  their  heads,  and  their  bodies  are  a  s€^  and^ 
yet  briUiant  greoi.  Their  cry,  as  they  are  flying,  is  shrill 
and  discordant  They  are  said  to  p»ch,by  hanging  by  tiieir 
bill  to  a  branch.  When  they  are  taken,  they  make  battle, 
and  their  hooked  bill  pounces  mto  the  fledh  of  dieir  enaany. 
They  are  very  annoying  to  fruit  orchards^  and  in  tfaid  re- 
i^pect  a  great  scourge  to  the  former.  We  have  se^i  no 
bird  of  the  size^  widi  plumage  so  brillWt^  and  diey  im* 
part  a  smgular  magnificence  to  ^  forest  prospect^  as  tbey 
are  seen  darting  through  the  foUage^  oad  among  the 
branches  of  the  sycamore. 
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• 

Owhk  We  bikve  noted  a  great  moiiy  vaiieiies  of  this 
bird  Theur  hooting  a^d  sereamii^i  in  evaiy  variety  of 
lone  and  sound,  often  imitating  the  cry  of  human  distreea 
and  laughter^  and  sometimes  the  shrieks  of  a  babe,  are 
heard  over  all  this  valley  in  the  deep  forests  and  bottoms. 
We  have  healxl  forty  at  a  time  on  the  lower  courses  of 
the  Mis8ii3[»ppi. 

Among  the  great  varieties  of  the  hawk  and  eagle  classi 
die  bald  eagle  is  <j&&[i  seen  soaring  above  the  clifis,  or  the 
deep  forest& 

Swans,  geese,  ducks  of  a  great  many  kinds,  herons,  cor* 
inorants,  pelicans  and  sand-hill  cranes,  are  the  common 
and  Well  known  migrating  water  fowls  of  this  country^*-* 
The  noise  of  their  coundess  flocks,  as  they  journey  through 
ibe  air  in  the  spring,  to  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers  and 
lakes,  and  in  autumn,  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  is  one  of  the 
most  familiar  sounds  to  the  ear  of  an  inhabitant  of  the 
West,  and  is  one  of  his  strongest  and  pleasantest  associa- 
tions with  spring  and  autunm.  The  noise  of  migrating 
geese  and  dudes,  at  those  periods,  is  also  femiliar  to  the 
ear  of  an  Atlantic  inhabitants  That  of  the  swans,  pelicans 
and  cranes  is  peculiar  to  this  valley.  The  swan  is^  well 
knovm  for  its  stateliness  and  brilliant  white.  Its  migrating 
phalanxes  are  in  perfocdy  regular  forms,  as  are  those  oi 
die  geese.  They  sometimes  join  forces,  and  fly  inter* 
mixed  vrith  each  other.  Their  noise,  cm  the  vring,  is  like 
die  distant  sound  of  a  trumpet  They  are  killed  on  the 
rice  lakes  at  the  ncHth^in  the  rammer,  and  in  the  gulf  and 
its  neigldboring  wajters  in  the  winter.  The  younger  ones 
are  as  fine  for  the  table,  as  geese.  The  old^r  mes  are 
eoafse^  ta«gh^  and  stringy.  They  are  of  use  for  tfaeiir  fine 
quiHs,  feaihers  and  down. 

Sand-hill  crane,  grus  Canadensis^  is  a  fine,  stalely  bird, 
as  lAiyestic  in  the  water,  as  a  swan,  and  coMidembly  taller ; 
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of  a  ^petfec&y  sleek,  compact  and  <Hly  plumage,  of  a  fine 
grayish  white  color;  and  they  ar^seoi  in  countless  nmn-^ 
bers,  and  not* lieing  of  snifident  use  to  be  the  pursuit  of 
die  gunner,  they,  probajbty,  increase.  We  have  seen  in  the 
prairie  betwe^i  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  at  the  point 
of  junction,  acres  covered  with  them,  in  the  spring  and 
autumn.  They  seemed,  at  a  distance,  like  immense  droves 
of  sheep.  They  migrate  in  company  with  the  pelicans ; 
and  to  us  it  has  alvrays  been  an  interesting  spectacle,  that 
during  their  migrations,  they  are  seen  for  days  together, 
sailing  back  and  forward  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air, 
apparently  taking  the  amusement  of  flying  evolutions,  and 
uttering  at  the  same  time  a  deep  cry,  whiph  is  heard  dis- 
tinctly, whmi  the  flodis  are  so  high  in  the  air,  as  not  to  be 
seen,  or  only  se^i  when  dieir  white  wings  are  discerned, 
as  spedfis  of  snow,  from  their  being  in  a  particular  position 
to  the  rays  c^^ihe  sun. 

Pdtcan  is  a  singular  water  fowl,  with  an  ivory  bill, 
extremely  white  plumage,  larger  in  appearance,  but  not  so 
heavy,  as  a  fiill  grown  Canadian  goose.  They  frequent  the 
lakes  and  the  sand  bars  of  the  rivers,  during  their  migra- 
tions, in  inconceivable  numbera  Flocks  of  them,  reach- 
ing a  mile  in  length,  passing  over  the  villages,  are  no  unu- 
sual spectacle.  Below  their  beak,  or  bill,  they  have  a 
pouch,  or  bag,  which  will  contain,  it  is  said,  two  quarts. 
In  the  autumn,  when  associated  with  the  swans,  geese, 
brants,  ducks,  cranes  and  loons,  on  the  sand  bars  of  the 
rivers,  from  their  incessant  vociferousness,  they  are  very 
annoying  companions  to  the  inmates  of  boats,  who  lie  to, 
and  widi  to  find  sleep. 

This  being  a  country  of  long  rivers,  of  frequent  lakes 
and  bayous,  and  sluggish  viraters,  and  marshy  inlets  of  the 
sea,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  it  would  be  expected,  as  is  the 
0ict,diat  it  would  be  the  nursing  mother  and  borne  of  vast 
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numbers  and  ymedes  of  water  fowk  We  bdieve^  that 
no  waters  on  the  globe  show  greater  numbers  mad  varieties, 
than  the  gulf  of  Mexica  In  the  winter,  when  these  fowb 
take  shelter  in  the  bayous,  swamps  and  piairies  of  LqpusL- 
ana,  they  are  kiUed  m  great  numbers  by  the  people,  espe- 
^ially  by  the  French  and  Indians.  Water  fowb  are  abun* 
dant  and  cheap  in  all  the  markets.  Their  feathers  and  quills 
are  an  object  of  some  importance  in  commerce.  In  the 
migrations  of  the  water  fowls,  the  inhabitants  of  the  middle 
regions  of  the  valley  have  biennial  harvests  of  them.  The 
hunters  and  savages  of  the  upper  r^ons  feed^  an4  prey 
upon  them,  during  the  summer. 

Pigeons  sometimes  are  se^i  in  great  flocks,  as  at  the 
north.  Their  social  and  gregarious  habits  incline  tfa^n  to 
roost  together,  and  their  places  of  resort  are  called  ^  pigeon 
roosts.'  In  these  places  they  settle  on  all  the  trees  for  a 
considerable  distance  round,  in  such  nundbers,  as  to  break 
off  the  branches.  In  these  placeS'they  are  killed,  beyond 
the  wants  of  the  people. 

Turkey,  mdeagris  gaUipavo.  The  wild  tuikey  is  a 
fine,  large  bird,  of  brilliant,  blackish  plumage.  It  breeds 
with  the  domestic  one;  and  when  the  latter  is  reared  near 
the  range  of  the  former,  it  is  sure  to  be  enticed  into  the 
woods  by  them.  In  some  places  they  are  so  numerous,as 
to  be  easily  killed,  beyond  the  wants  of  the  people.  We 
have  seen  more  than  an  hundred  driven  from  <me  cornfield. 
The  Indians,  and  the  western  sportsmen,  learn  a  way  to 
hunt  them^  by  imitating  the  cry  of  their  young. 

Partridge,  tetrao  perdix,  the  same  bird,  which  is  called 
quail  in  New  England.  They  breed  in  great  numbers  in 
the  settled  r^ons,  and,  much  as  they  are  hunted,  increase 
vridi  the  populatioa  They  are  brought  in  great  numbers 
to  the  markets;  and  are  not  unfrequendy  taken,  as  they 
are  crossing  the  rivers,  on  the  steam  boats.    One  of  the 
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sttnding  amufiemenls  of  ihe  cowatry  is  to  take  dien,  hj 
driving  Asm  into  a  net 

I^easttiit  is  the  fiame  Inrd,  which  is  called  partridge  is 
NeH  England*  -  It  is  net  so  cmmnon  in  this  countiy^as  in 
that  It  is  something  more  brilliant  in  its  plmnager-^ 
Though  not  often  sera,  it  is  fi»qaently  heard  dnimming 
on  the  logs  in  the  deep  forests. 

Prairie  hmi,  tettao  pratensU^  is  seai  in  great  flocks  in 
Idle  prairies  of  Msssoori  and  Ilhnois,  in  the  autuma  It  is 
rather  larger,  than  the  domestio  hiexu  In  flight,  it  appears 
like  the  pheasant  and  partridge,  and  is  a  beautiful  bird 
It  lights  on  bams,  and  hovers  about  com  fields.  Wh^ 
the  com  is  not  gathered,  until  in  the  winter,  as  often  hap- 
pens in  the  West,  fbcks  of  these  birds  are  apt  to  prey  upon 
it  It  is  easily  tamed  and  domesticated.  The  fleeh  has 
die  flavor  and  color  of  the  wild  {»geoa 

Hunters  assert,  diat  there  is  anolher  bird  of  ^  pheasant 
class,  at  die  sources  of  tne  Missouri,  of  the  size  of  a  tivkey. 

Humming-bird,  trochUus.  We  have  them  of  two  co* 
feNk-rolive  and  green.  It  is  more  common  in  the  middle, 
dum  the  soud^em  regiims,  and  we  believe,  is  no  wtiero  so 
e<»mn(m,  as  in  some  parts  of  die  Adantic  country.* 

BsmLss.  Animals  c^  die  serpent,  turtle  and  frog  dass 
do  not  materially  di^  from  those,  of  the  sanie  perallcds 
in  the  Adantic  country. 

All  the  varieties  of  the  rattle  oiake,  cr^ialus  horridms^ 
are  seen,  in  wme  places  in  peraidous  abundance.  Hie 
yellow  ratde  snake  is  the  largest  €^  the  species.  They  are 
sometimes  seen,  as  large  as  a  man's  leg^  and  from  six  to 
Jifaie  feet  in  Imgth.  A  spedes  of  «fiall  rMde  snake  is- 
Mmefimes  se^  in  great  numbers  on  the  prairies.    They 

*  For  cfttalogae  of  birds,  see  Appendix,  tMe  No.  V. 
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► 
are  said,  iti  the  r^phoiis  &r  to  Ae  wtet,  to  consort  widi 

prairie  dogs,  and  to  inhalnt  the  same  burrows.    There  is 

a  very  troublesome  speeies,  called  snappers,  or  ground 

ratde  snakea      Thdy  travel  in  the  night,  and  firequem 

roads  and  house  paths. 

The  copper  head  is  a  terrible  serpent,  deemed  to  inflict 
a  more  dangerous  bite,  than  the  rattle  snake.  .  They  In^- 
habit  the  same  region,  but  are  not  'so  common,  as  die  for- 
mer. They  are  of  a  dirty  brown  color;  and  wh^i  they 
have  recen%  shed  their  skin,  some  parts  of  their  body  re«- 
semble  burnished  copper,  whence  theiy' derive  their  luttnft. 
They  are  of  a  smaller  size,  than  the  nittte  snake. 

Moccasin  snake.  There*  are  three  or  four  varieties  rf 
&is  serpent,  inhabiting  the  southern  country.  The  upland 
moccasin  has  many  aspects  in  common  with  the  rattle 
make,  but  is  a  serpent  still  more  repulsive  in  appearanca 
We  have  seen  them  of  great  size ;  and  their  feiig  teeth  are 
"tfie  lai^est  and  longest,  that  we  have  seea  TKey  are 
mc^t  oilen  seen  basking  among  the  bastard  cane.  Tfat 
water  moccasins,  as  their  name  imports,  are  water  sndcea 
The  largest  variety  resembles  the  water  snake  of  the 'At* 
lantic  country.  It  has  a  very  large,  flat  head,  and  is  th^doe 
called,  by  the  Frelich,  *  tete  plaV  It  op^is  its  upper  jaw 
at  right  angles  to  the  under  one.  It  is  a  lazy,  reckless 
animal,  neither  flying,  nor  pursuing  maa  It  is  a  serpent 
of  the  largest  size;  has  a  ground  colored,  scaly  back;  and 
in  point  of  venom^  is  classed  widi  the  ratde  snake.  Th^:e 
•is  anc^er  species  of  the  moccasin,  rarely  seen  out  of  the 
water,  of  a  brilliant  copper  color,  with  annular,  gray*  * 
stripes,  marking  ofi*  compartments  at  equal  distances.       ^ 

Brown  viper,  or  hissing  snake.  It  is  of  a  dirty  brown 
color,  from  six  to  eight  inches  long;  with  a  body  large  in 
proportion,  and  terminating  abruptly  in  a  sharp  tail  When 
angry,  ikm  backs  diang^  cdor^  and  their  heads.  M^n. 

rou  r.  15 
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and  dilate  to  ^ice^e  commoo  ^Hent^  and  their  hiss  is 
Ijke  that  of  a  goose.  They  are  &ti!emely  ngly  rnumals ; 
and,  though  very  djiiiiiitttive^  are  snpporad  to  be  of  the 
ttio»t  venomous  class.  We  ctiififiiied*one  by  a  stick  acroes 
its  bac^,  and  it  instantly  bit  itself  m  two  or  three  places. 
We  gave  it  Hberty^  and  observed  its  movements.  It  soon 
became  v^  much  swellen,  and  died. 

Horn  make.  Judge  Bullit,  df  Arkansas,  informed  US| 
^t  he  kiHed  one  of  these  aeipente  in  his  smoke  housa 
He  desciibed  te  serpeoat,  as  of  moderate  size,  blackish 
«di»r,  and  v^kh  a  diom  in  die  tail,  resembling  that  of  a 
^unghffl  codL  From  its  movements,  he  judged  it  to  be 
ks  Vf  eapon  of  defence.  We  have  heard  others,  who  have 
killed  or  seen  this  Serpent,  describe  it  We  have  heard 
■mny  of  the  common  reports  of  ite  deadly  v^mhu,  but  never 
have  known  a  single  attested  proof;  and  we  consider  them 
all^  as  entirdy  fiibulous. 

'  We  have  neither  the  information,  nor  space,  to  *enaU$ 
tts  to  be  minttte  in  our  catalogue  and  description  of  diest 
loathsome  and  dreaded  reptilea  We  have  seen  six  or 
eight  species,  diat  we  never  saw  in  the  Atlantic  country ; 
wai  we  cmisider  this  region  more  infested  with  serpents^ 
ihm  that  Perhaps  we  might  except  fitftn  this  remark  the 
muthkn  Atfentic  country.  Wherever  the  population  be^ 
wmeB  dense,  the  swine  prey  upon  them,  and  diey  quickly 
diiappear.  Their  most  permanent  and  dangerous  resorts 
SM  near  the  bases  of  rocky  and  precipitous  hills,  about 
ledges  and  flint  knobs,  and,  in  the  lower  and  southern  coun- 
'  try,  idong  the  bayous,  and  near  those  vast  swamps,  that  can 
^  not  be  inhabited  for  ages.  People  are  often  bitten  by  these 
terrible  animals  The  pain  is  excruciating;  and  die  pc^ 
son,  diat  is  badly  bitten,  swells;  and  sinm  becomes  blind* 
The  more  venomous  of  die  serpents  d^emselves  become 
Uind,  durii^  die  latter  part  of  Msmnmer.    They  ii^  tb^ 
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4i  course,  less  apt  tok^tcfte  lliek*  anH';  bat  their  bite,  at 
this  period,  is  most  dai^eroua  The  people  suppose  this 
.  blindness  occaskmed  1^  the  absorptioD  of  tbdr  own  poison 
-into  th^  !systeiiL 

Whetber  it  be,  that  the  nmneraos  ceDiedieB,ih8t  jire  pre- 
seribed  'here,  tare  rerily  dficadotts,  m  wheth^,  as  to  "Us  ap- 
pears more  probable,  the  bile  of  these  rcatvmm  reptiles  is 
not  &tal,  noless  the  |)oison  is  conveyed  into  sooie  leading 
Yein,from  whatever  cause  it  be,it  so  happen8,dial*fewfiKlaii* 
lies  occur  from  this  cause.  We  iiave  seen  great  lumdiera^ 
that  have  been  iutten  by  ^rattle  snadcesyOr  copparfasMb, 
4br  moccasins;  tmd  we  hate  never  seen  a^fetal eajse.  Wb 
read,  indeed,  cf  a  most  tragical  occmrrence^  mefe  iiorcMft 
in  Ae  relatiosEi,  than  the  ancient  fiction  of  idaocooa  Aii 
immigrant  fiunily  inadvertendy  fixed  iheir  43al»n  'on  ^ 
fitldving  decfivity  of  a  ledge,  that  proved  a  den  of  ratde 
flakes.  Wanned  by  the  first  fire  on'theh^lBittti  of  the 
€abin,^e  tenrible  r^ml^  issued  in  numbers,  and  of  courte 
m  rage,  by  night  into  the  room,  where  the  whole  ttap% 
idept  As iiappens  in  tho%  cases,s0me  slept  on  the  flter, 
and  some  in  beds.  The  reptiles  spread  in  ^every  part  4»f 
the  room,  and  mounted  Km  every  bed.  Children  ^wcm 
stung  in  the  arms  of  their  parents,  and  in  each  ^Mher^  arma 
&Enaginaticin  dares  not  dwell  on  the  hcorors  of  audh  a  soene. 
Most  of  die  &mily  were  i>itten  to  death;  and  ithofle,i!t)^ 
escaped,  finding  the  whole  calnn  occupied  t^  diese  boisrid 
neaaxn^^  hissing,  and  shaking  their  ratdes,  fied  fiwn  the 
iioiffie  by  beating  cfffthe  covei:ing  of  fte  roof,  and  escapiqg 
in  that  direc^on. 

Itwoidd  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  tbeir^oiedies,* 
diat  are  pyescrilied  he^e,  for  dte  bite  of  diese  Teptiles.    ft 
is  a  received  maxim,  that  the  apj^ication  of  volatile  alkdli, 
iniernalfy,^and  ^to  4he  ^ound,  neutralizes  the  poison,  ^«Md 
iis^a^f^di^n  xmre. 
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Of  harmless  serpents,  diis  comitry  has  the  usual  varie<» 
ties, — as  the  green^  garter,  chicken  and  coach'-whip  snakes. 

We  have  often  seen  the  glass  snake,  with  a  body  of  the 
most  lustrous  brilUance.  A  stroke  d.cross  the  back  sepa- 
rates die  body  into  a  number  of  pieces.  Ekich  of.  these 
pieces  preserves  for  some  time  the  power  of  loco-motion, 
and  ccmtinues  to  move.  The  people  believe,  that  these 
pieces*  soon  meet,  and  unite,  and  become  as  before  the 
separation. 

BaU,  or  prairie  snake,  is  one  of  great  size,  and  horrid 
appearance.  They  are  common  on  the  prairies,  live  in 
hxAes  in  the  ground,  and  run  at  the  passing  traveller  wiM 
^  16i)d  hiss ;  but  if  he  stajids,  they  instantly  retreat  to  their 
bcries.  We  believe  them  to  be  perfectly  harmless ;  thwgh 
such  is  their  .sise,  boldness  and  formidable  appearance, 
that  it  is  long,  before  the  resident  in  these  regions  gets  over 
his  horror  of  them. 

Lizzards,  lacetUe.  Ugly  animals  of  this  kind  are  seen, 
in  grjeater  or  less  numbers,  in  all  the  climates.  They  are 
seen  under  rotten  logs,  and.  are  dug  from  the  rich  and 
muddy  alluvions.  These  last  are  lazy  and  loathsome  ani- 
mals, and  are  called  ^  ground  puppies.'  We  never  saw 
any  disposition  in  them  to  bite.  Common,  sniall  lizzards 
are  frequent  in  the  southern  districts,  running  along  the 
logs,  and  making  just  such  a  sound,  as  die  rattle  snake, 
when  he  gives  his  warning. 

There  are  varieties  of  small  cameli<»is.  They  are  ap- 
parendy  harmless  animals;  though  when  we  have  cau^t 
them,  they  showed  every  disposition  to  Mte.  They  will 
change  in  half  an  hour  to  all  the  colors  of  the  prism.  Green 
seems  to  be  their  fitvorite  color,  and  when  on  a  green,  tree, 
diat  is  their  general  hue.  While  in  this  color,  the  under 
part  of  their  neck  becomes,  c^  a  beautiful  scarlet  Their 
throat  swells,  and  they  emit  a  sharp  note,  like  that  of  tme 
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of  the  Jarger  km^ft  of  grasshoppeA,  when  suiging.  *  We , 
have  placed  them  on  a  handkecchM^  ^9^  they  have  grar 
,  dually  asBumed  all  its  colors.  Placed,  on  a  black  surface, 
diey  become  brown ;  but  they  evid^tttly  suffer,  while  under 
this  color,  as  is  manifested  by  UMasy  laovementiH  and  by 
stxoog  and  quick  palpitations,  visible  to  the  eye.  They 
are  very  active  and  nimble  animals,  three  or  four  inches 
in  length. 

Scorpions  are  lizzards  of  a  larger  class,  9xjA  flatter 
head&  They  are  anintak  of  an  ugly  £m)pearance,  and  are 
deemed  very  poisonous.  We  could  not  learn,  howev^^ 
that  any  person  bad  been  knovm  to  be  Intten  by  tfaem. 
Wh«i  attacked,  they  d[iow,  indeed,  the  anger  and  the  ha- 
ImIs  of  serpents,  vibrating  a  fiery  and  forked  tongue,  and 
biting  vntfa  grM;  fury  at  the  stick,  which  arrests  them. 

What  is  here  called  tarantula,  is  a  huge  kind  of  spid^, 
estimated  to  inflict  a  dangerous  bite. 

The  copper  colored  centipede  is  of  a  cylin4rioal  form, 
and  oftentimes  of  the  size  and  Imgth  of  a  man^s  finger.  A 
fimily  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned,  by  taking  tea,  in 
which  one  of  them  had  been  inadvertently  boiled. 

Alligator  i^  the  most  terrible  animal  of  this  class.  Tins 
laige  and  powerfiil  lizzard  is  first  seen  in  vmobetB^  in 
pasnng  to  the  south,  on  the  Arkansas, — that  is  to  say, 
a  little  north  of  33"";  and  this  is  its  general  northern 
limit  across  the  valley.  Vast  numbers  are  seen  in  the 
slow  streams  and  fallow  lakes  of  Fl<Hida  and  Alabama; 
but  they  abound  most  on  Red  river,  the  Mississippi  lakes, 
and  the  bayous  ;west  of  that  river.  We  have  numbered  Sdrty* 
at  one  time  on  a  muddy  bar  of  Red  river.  On  these  sleep- 
ing vraters,  theory  of  a  sucking  pig  on  the  banks  will  draw 
a  shoal  of  ihem  fix>m, their  muddy  retreats  at  the  bottom. 
The  largest  alligator,  that  we  ever  saw  killed  in  these  re« 
gions,  measured  something  more,  than  sixteen  feet  bom  its 
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smnVtoikeemmily^itBm.  llM^iutire  at  times,  es- 
pecially  b^re  stormy  vi^eadier,  ia  sii^lar  roar,  or  bellow^ 
fiot  exacd^^  as  Bartrain  hm  described  it^  like  difitaiit  than** 
der, — km  oiidre  \&e  the  lialf  suppressed  roajrings  of  a  faufl. 
Wh^i  M>v]Bg  almit  <m  #i0tr  enstomaay  vocationist  in  the 
wMer,  Aey  seem  l&e<ild  logs  m  im>ti0D.  In  fine  weaaker^ 
ibey  Aoi6b  in  lisdes^ess  oit  the  Miidbeis.  Snch  is  their 
iiwklessness,  that  they  allow  the  people  on  the  passing 
«IMM  JbiMtts  to  come  withih  a  few  paces  of  them.  The 
wcMt  i(^a  gteam  boat  on  an  ati^tor  stream^  at  the  proper 
Miisrai  for  them,  is  a  continual  discharge'of  rifles  at  them. 
A  tiAe  bsdl  will  glance  ^om  iheir  bodies,  mdess  tfa^y  are 
1^  m  a  ^paitksalar  direction  «m1  place.  We  tnttiOEMHl  die 
skidlaof  a  mui,  mftio  killed  them  nine  fires  in  ten.  l%e|^ 
are  not,  like  tortoises^  and  other  ampfaifaioifis  anitaials,  tena- 
cious of  hfe,  bat  Meed  prdfiisely,  and  immediately  expire, 
wh^i  mortally  wounded.  They  i^ke  with  their  taUs^ 
eotted  into 'die  section  of  a  circle;  ttidAisidow  has  great 
Ipmwr.  The  animal  atriekrai,  is  hy  die  same  Mow  )p90- 
fidled  towards  dieir  month,  to  'be  devoured.  ISieh* 
str^igth  of  jaws  is  proftigions,  and  they  ttre  enceefiogly 
t^racions.  Tfa^  faarro  iai^,iTOry  leedi,  i^hioh  ^omibBm  a 
^cavity,  sofficiently  lai^e  to  hdd  a  musket  charge  of  fKMr- 
"der,  for  ^hidb  pmrpose  they  aVe 'commonly  used  byspeHs- 
weru  The  aramal,  when  dain,  emits  an  intoleraSle  titndl 
df  mu^ ;  and  it  is  ai»erted,  that  ite;head  contains  a  qoan- 
diy  of  thaft  drug.  They  will  simietimes  clraae  ^ehiklren, 
ttd  would 'overtake  them,  were<it  not  for  their  inedMU^io 
tnake  lateral  movements,  ifevfaig  few  joimsdn^eir  bo^, 
and  very  short  legs,ihey  can  nor  readily  turn  from  a  straight 
fi>rWard  direction.  0>n^u^ridy,  di^,  who  ira^tevstand 
tifi^ir  tndVeteents,iGi^oid'di&m  widiout  diffieidey,'by  ^tattling 
dflfat  right  angles,  and  leaving' the^aiamal  towoveifeirwafd, 
tfendcit  its  imptdse  ^ti  diat^direc^oh.   ^Md,  t^y  «ie  i^y 
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no  means  so  chiiginpai^.u  t|i^  wm  rtteionly  reputed  to 
ba  It  is  saidy  di^  n^ll  attaek  a  lii^po  in  die  water,  in 
jfH^ferenoe  to  a  whila  Bat  the^  are  cUefly  formidable  to 
pigs,  calves,  and  domesiic  animah  of  tbaf  siza  They  are 
rather  objects  of  terror  from  thdr  size,  strength,  and  ngly 
iq^pearance,  and  from  didr  large  teetfi  and  strong  jaws, 
^an  frcMSi  die  actual  injinries,  which  they  have  been  known 
to  inflict  The  female  deposites  a  great  number  of  eggs^ 
hke  a  tortoise,  in  a  hole  on  Hm  sandbars^  and  leaves  them* 
f0  be  hatched  by  the  ardois  of  the  sun  upon  the  saxid 
When  ihey  are  hatched,  the  tarkey  buBEards  and  tl»  pa* 
rents  are  said  alike  to  prey  upon  them.  Ipsdnct  prompts 
di^n  for  self  preservadon  to  plunge  iii  the  walw.  Hie 
eddn  of  die  aUigator  is  valuable  for  die  tanner* 

•  _ 

TortoisesL  Thwe  are  the  usual  varieties  of  the  Adamic 
ommtry.  The  soft  shdlled  mud^-tortcHse  of  the  lakes  about 
New  OrieanSf  and  west  erf*  the  Mississippi,  is  said  to  be  not 
mudi  ii^ior  to  the  West  India  sea  turtle  for  the  table. 
EfMcures,  who  are  daiiUy  in  their  food,  consider  timr 
flesh  a  great  delicacy. 

The  lower  part  of  this  valley  is  a  land  of  lak^s,  manges 
and  swamps;  and  is,of  course,  prolific  in  toads, fi^gs,  and 
aiumals  of  that  class. 

The  bull  fiH>g,  ranm  haans^  wl  pipiens.  The  ^eep* 
neles  ojf  this  animal  are  heard  in  great  perfection  in  the 
swimips  bac^  of  New  Orleans. 

^Murena  ar^fi  is  ft  very  singular  animal,  as  £ir  as  we 
know,  undeseribed  by  naliiralist&  It  som^vhat  resembles 
die  lam{Mrey,  and  is  nearly  two  feet  in  length.  It  seems 
intermediate  between  the  fish  and  the  lizzard  class.  It 
has  two  short  legs,  placed  near  the  head  It  is  amphibi* 
0Ufi,  and  p^ietrates  the  mud  widi  the  facilttjr  of  crawfish. 

C^swfish.  Diere  aro  vqst  numbers  of  these  small,  fresh 
.  water  lobstem  every  where  in  the  shallow  waters  and  low 
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grounds  of  this  coiftntry.'  .%  pei)elr9tiiif  the  levee  of  4ie 
Mississippi,  thej  have,  more  than  once  made  those  litde 
perforations,  that  have  impwceptibly  enlarged  to  cf evasses, 
by  which  the  inundation  of  the  river  has  been  let  in  ttpon 
die  oi^ultry. 

fii  die  pine  barrens  of  Florida,  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi, is  found  an  animal,  appar^idy  of  die  tortoise  daas, 
.€ommonfy  called  the  gmiffre.  It  has  a  large  and  thick 
sdiell,  and  burrows  to  a  great  depth  in  the  ground.  It  is ' 
<^  prodigioiis  power  said  strengdi,  and  resembles  in  many 
respects  the  loggerhead  turtle  . 


The  lehdiydogy  of  the  golf  of  M^deo  and  its  watefs, 
lof  the  ]£ssi8si{»pi^  and  the  waters  west  of  it,  and  of.  die 
nordiem  lafaes  and  their  waters,  has  not  been  scientifically 
explored.  We  are  able  oidy  to  give  that  of  the  Ohio  and 
&s  waters,  as  ejqplored  imd  described  by  Mr.  Rafii^sque. 
We  remark,  however,  that  die  fishes  of  all  the  western 
"fvaitere  are  very  similar,  and  Ihat  the  Masses  of  diis  table 
include  most  of  die  fishes,  diat  are  found  in  die  waters  of 
ihe  Misossippi  valley. 

Thoracic  Fibhxs.  -  Salimcffi  perch,  ferca  sidmtmm. 
A  fine,  spotted  fish,  fixMn  one  to  three  fi^t  Icmg ;  flesh  white, 
^nd§r  and  well  flavored.    Vu^air  name,  Ohio  salmon. 

Golden  eyed  p^roh,  perca  ehryso]^.  Rock  Imss.  An 
excellent  table  fish,  not  o&ma  taken. 

Black  dotted  perch,  perca  mgro  punetakk  Black  bass. 
Found  on  die  lower  waters  of  die  Ohio. 

Bubble,  amModotu  Bnfialo  perch.  Found  in  att  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio.  Its  name  is  derived  fixMn  the  singular 
grunting  noise,  which  it  makes,**-^  noise,  which  is  fiuniliar 
to  every  one,  who  has  been  much  on  die  Ohio.  It  is  a 
fine  fish  for  the  table,  weiglring  fixHn  text  to  thirty  pounds. 
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Dotted  painted  tail,  cdtUurus  punckdtis.  Bride  perch, 
or  painted  tail  A  small  fish,  from  fbilr  to  twelve  inches 
long ;  not  very  common  in  the  Ohio.  Mor^  common  in 
tfle  gihall  tributaries. 

Gilded  siin  fish,  ichthdis  maerocMrd.  A  beautifiil  fish, 
i^ree  or  ibor  inches  long.  Common  in  die  Ohio  and  its 
watersL 

Blue  mn  fish,  iefUhdis  cyaneUd.  Hardly  so  large,  as 
ihe  formen 

B>ed  eye  sun  fish,  ichtheUs  etythrops.  lied  eyes. — 
Length  three  to  eight  inches. 

Eared  sun  fish,  icMhelis  aurita.  Sun  fish.  Length 
firom  'Aree  to  twdve  inches. 

Big  eared  sun  fish,  ichthdis  megaloHs.  A  fine  smaH 
fish.  Length  fit>ra  three  to  eig&t  inche&  Common  in  the 
waters  of  Kentucky.    Vulgar  name,  red  belly. 

ftivef  bass,  lepomis.  Common  in  the  Ohio  and  its 
tvaters,  and  easily  taken  with  the  hook. 

Pale  bass,  lepomis  palUda.  YeUow  bass.  From  four 
io  ten  inches. 

Stneaked  cheeks,  lepomis  trifasdatd.  Ifellow  perck 
One  of  the  besC  kinds  of  table  fish.  Length  fi-om  one  to 
(wo  feet    Common  in  the  Ohio  and  its  waters. 

Brown  h^,^^lepands flexuolaris.  Black  perch.  Length 
from  one  to  two  feet    Like  die  former,  a  fine  fish. 

^ttonthsii^lepomis  Sidm&nm.  Brown  trout  Length 
fix>m  six  to  twenty-four  inches.    Delicate  and  white  flesh. 

Spbtted  river  bass,  lepomis  notaia^  Same  vulgar  name 
With  th<e  former,  and  commonly  considered  the  same  fish 
1[>ifiefs  firom  it  in  many  respects. 

SUii  fish  river  bass,  lepomis  iethdoides.  White  bass.-^ 
Lengdi  fnmi  four  to  eight  inches. 

Gold  ring  prottioxis,  profnoxis  anntddris.  Silver  perch. 
Lehgdi  fit>m  three  to  six  inches. 
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Red  eye,  uglocmstms.  Gre^n  ba^.  A  very  beautifiii 
fish,  from  three  to  twelve  inchea  lon^ 

White  eyed  barbot,  pogostoma  leucaps.  Bearded  sun 
fish.  A  very  beautifiii  fish,  twelve  inches  long,  and  some- 
times weighs  a  pound. 

Hog  fish,  etheostoma^  Hog  bass.  Length  fi'om  three 
to  nine  inches. 

Bass  hog  fish,  etheostoma  caUiura.    Minny  bass. 

Fox  tail  hog  fish,  elheostmna  JlabeUata,    Fox  tail 

Black  hog  fish,  etheostoma  nigra.  Black  minny.  A 
very  small  fish. 

Blunt  nose  Hog  fish,  etheostoma  blennoides.  A  very 
singujiar  looking,  small  fish. 

Common  hog  fish,  eOieostoma  caprodes.  Length  fi'om 
two  to  six  inches. 

Abdominal  Fishes.  Ohio  gold  fish,  pomolotrus  chryr 
socolor.  Ohio  shad.  Length  fi'om  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches.  Is  seen  in  the  spring  fi'om  Cincinnati  to  the  falls 
pf  the  Ohio, 

Spotted  gizzard,  dorostoma  notata.  Hickory  shad- 
Length  nine  to  ten  inches. 

Ohio  gold  herring,  notemigonus  auratus.  Gold  her* 
ring.  Length  fi*om  four  to  eight  inches.  Flesh  tolerably 
good. 

False  herring,  hyodon.  Herring.  Five  species.  Not 
at  all  like  the  herring  of  the  Atlantic  waters.  Tolerable 
fish  for  the  table. 

Salmo,  trout.  This  species  is  found  only  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Ohio.  The  white  fish  of 
the  lakes  has  been  sometimes  classed  in  this  class,  and  has 
been  said  to  be  found  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Wabash 
and  the  Miami. 

Alleghany  trout,  sidmo  Alleghaniensis.  Found  on  the 
mountain  brooks  o(  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela — 
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tiength  eight  inches.  Fine  for  the  table.  Take  the  bait, 
like  all  this  species,  with  a  spring. 

Black  trout,  salmo  nigrescens.  "Rare  species.  Found 
on  the  waters  of  Laurel  hill.    Length  six  inches. 

Minny,  ndnrndus.  Bait  fish.  Of  these  diminutive  fish, 
there  are  a  vast  number  in  the  different  waters  of  the  Mis- 
idssippi.  Sixteen  species  have  been  noted  on  the  Ohio. 
The  larger  kinds  of  them  bear  the  name  of  shiner. 

Gold  head  shiner,  lUxUus  chrysocephalus.  Gold  chub. 
Length  six  mches. 

Kentucky  shiner,  luxUtiS  Kenluckiensis.  Red  tail — 
Fine  bait  fish. 

Yellow  shiner,  luxUus  interruptus.  Yellow  chub.—* 
Three  inches  in  length. 

Big  back  chub,  sefwtUusi  dorsedis.  Big  back  minny. 
Length  three  to  six  inches. 

Bigheaid  chuh^ semotUus cephaltis.  Big  mouth.  Length 
from  six  to  eight  inches. 

Silver  side  fall  fish,  rttHhiS  plargyrus.  Silver  side. — 
Length  irom  four  to  six  inches. 

Baiting  &11  fish,  rutHus  compresstis.  Length  from  two 
to  four  inches. 

Anomal  fall  fish,  rutilus  anomalus.  Length  three 
inches. 

Red  minny,  ruiUus  rtiber.  A  beautiful,  small,  red  fish, 
two  inches  in  length. 

Black  headed  flat  head.    Length  three  inches. 

Ohio  carp  sucker.  Length  fi-om  one  to  three  feet  Good 
lor  the  table.    Taken  vnth  the  hook,  seine  or  spear. 

Bufllilo  carp  sucker.  Found  on  the  lower  waters  of  the 
Ohio.  Vulgar  name,  buffalo  perch.  One  foot  in  length. 
One  of  the  best  fish  for  the  table. 

Brown  bufialo  fish,  caiostamus  bubaltis.  One  of  the 
best  fishes  in  the  western  waters,  and  found  in  al)  of  them» 
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Len^  from  tm>  to  thrp^  feet,  and  weighing'  from  ten  to 
thirty  pounds.  . 

Black  bu&h>  fish,  ^atostomms  t^^.  Found  in  the 
lower  waters  of  d^e  Ohio^  and  in  t^  waters  of  the  Mi&- 
sissipfH.    Sometimes  weighs  fifty  pounds. 

Olive  carp  sucker.  A  variety  of  the  former.  Npt  ap 
^ood  for  the  table.    p)mn|pnly  called  carp. 

Sailing  sucker,  i^o/Q^tomu^  I7e2(/b*.  Skimb^ck.  Length 
fix>m  twelve  to  fifteisi}  injches.    Indifferent  fi>r  the  t^ble. 

Mud  sucker,  catostomus  xanthopus.  I/engtji  from  sif 
to  ^n  inches.    Flesh  very  soil 

Black  faced  sucker,  cofo^fomii^  nteZofiop^.  Blac|^  suck- 
er.   Length,  from  four  to  six  inches 

Black  back  sucker,  catostomus  ihdanQtus.  Blue 
^cker.    Length  eight  inches. 

Red  tail  sucker,  catostomus  erythrus.  Red  horsa — 
Length  one  foot 

Kentucky  sucker,  catostomus  fiexuasu^  Commoii 
sucker.  T«n  to  twelve  inchies  bng.  Bites  at  the  bocd^ 
and  is  fine  for  the  table. 

Big  auHithed  sucker,  megastpmus.  Brown  sudcer. — 
Taken  with  the  seine. 

Pittsburg  sucker^  catostomus  UuquesnL  White  sucker. 
Length  fifteen  to  twenty  inches.  Found  in  the  Ohio,  pear 
Pittsburg.    Good  for  the  table. 

Long  sucker,  catostomus  dongatus.  Brown  pucker. 
Length  fifteen  to  twenty  inches.  Of  the  same  quality,  wd 
found  in  the  sqme  waters  vnth  the  fomer. 

Black  suckriiBl^  cff(deptus  nigrescms.  Rarely  seen  in  the 
Ohio  qnd  Mi^ouri.    Fine  for  the  table.    Lengt|i  two  1^. 

Cat  fish,  pfynd^us.  Thi3  is  ^p  moBt  cpmmqn  fish  ^ 
all  the  western  waters.  Twelve  specif  have  alrc^y  be«9 
ppted  ^n  the  Ohio.  The  varieties  are  very  nuiyierous  in 
t))p  waters  yfest  of  t^bflX  rnrer.    '^hey  are  withopt  scalem 
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9iid  of  all  c^^fm  an^  £^i|ses.  Thm  moudiS)  ^^dmn  ope^^ 
are  circular.  They  are  easily  taken  with  a  ^oak.  They 
receive  their  Englis))  n^me  froqi  th^  noise,  which  they 
make,  when  at  rest, — ^a  noise  very  similar  to  the  purring  of 
a  P9^t,  and  que  of  the  most  familiar  to  those,  whp  are  used 
to  the  western  waters. 

Spotted  cat  fish^  ^Uuru$  maculQStis.  Wl^te  cat  fish. — 
Lef|gt|i  ffoip  one  to  three  fee^    Fh&^h  goo^. 

£flue  cat  fish,  phndodus  cendescens.  They  have  been 
tsrken,  weighing  above  one  hundred  and  ||fty  pounds. 

Silver  cat  i^h,  pttndqdus  avgp'!i$$. 

Clammy  cat  fish,  pifn^lpfiu^  xisami^. 

Clouded  cat  fish,  pimpla4us  ndndoms. 

Yellow  cat  fish,  pinteiafiw  cqpreus. 

Black  cat  fish,  pimdodus  mdas. 

Yepow  headed  cat  fish,  pimelpdus  xanihoeephakis. 

Mud  cat  fish,  pin^adtis  limosus. 

Mufl  cat,  pUodictts.  Mud  fish.  Buries  iteelf  in  die 
mud.  Sometimes  weighg;  twenty  pounds.  Bites  at  di^ 
Jkh^,  find  is  good  for  the  table. 

Yellow  back,  noturus  fiava.  C(Hnmonly  ccxnfiHmded 
with  the  yellow  cat  fish ;  but  is  ft  different  fldi. 

Ohio  toter,  hfiperidmm  macrtJfpterum.  Length  two  to 
three  inches.  Makes  itself  a  cell  by  surrounding  its  place 
with  pebbles  j  hence,  from  the  Virginia  word  '  tote,'  to 
carry,  called  a  toter.  ^ 

Ohio  riband  fish,  sarchims  vUtatus.  Liength  from  six 
to  twelve  inches.    Gar  fish. 

Pike,  esoji:.  ^e  have  noted  a  gr^t  nmny  species  of 
pikes  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  their  waters.  They 
wre  called  pjke,  pickerel  and  jack  fish ;  and  perfiscdy  re- 
semble die  fish  of  the  same  nqmes  in  the  Adandc  waters. 
The  IpdiaDs  of  die  Waba^li  and  die  Illinais  call  diem 
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pbeanau.    They  are  <£  all  sizes,  from  half  a  pound  to 
twenty  pounds. 

t^x  vittatus^  jack  iSsh.  White  jHckere].  Lengdi 
sometimes  five  feet. 

Gar  fish,  lepiosteus.  There  are  a  great  many  varieties 
in  the  western  country.  The  alligator  gar  is  sometimes 
eight  feet  in  length ;  and  is  strong,  fierce,  voracious,  and 
formidable  not  only  to  the  fiiA,  which  he  devours  by  tribes, 
but  even  to  men,  who  go  into  the  water  near  him.  Their 
scales  will  give  fire  widi  the  steel.  They  are  not  used  fi3r 
the  table ;  but  whether  this  be  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
flkmning  them,  or  to  the  badness  of  the  flesh,  we  know  not 

Duck  bill  gar  fish,  lepiosteas  platostomus.  Lenglh 
j^NuetiiiiliB  four  feet  Taken  with  the  hook,  or  the  spear;, 
and  is  goed  for  die  table* 

White  gar  fish,  lepiosteus  oBms.  Length  four  to  six 
feet    Resembles  the  pike  in  shape.,^ 

Ohio  gar  fish,  lepiasieus  oxyeus.  Length  six  feet — 
Rarely  seen ;  and  not  good  for  tlie  table. 

Long  bill  gar  fish,  lepiosteus  Umgirostris.  Length  forty 
inches. 

Devil-jack^diamond  fish,  lUholepis  adamanUnus.  This 
is  the  monster  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  rarely  seen  as  high,  as 
die  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  probably,  lives  in  the  Mississippi. 
Length  fi-om  four  to  ten  feet  One  was  caught,  which 
weighed  four  hundred  pounds.  It  is  extremely  voracious ; 
and,  like  the  alligator  gar  fish,  or  lepiosteus  ferox^  its 
scales  will  give  fire  with  the  steel 

Afodial  Fishes.  Broad  tail  eel,  anguUla  laJHcauda, 
Length  fit>m  two  to  four  feet 

Black  eel,  angtMa  alerrima.  Same  length  as  the  for- 
mer; and  fine  for  the  table. 

Yellow  bellied  eel,  anguSBa  xaf^unnelas.  Length 
firom  two  to  three  feet 
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Yellow  eel,  angmOa  bOm.  Let^di  tm>  feet  This  id 
the  best  of  the  species  for  the  table. 

AxELOsiAif  FifiHBBS.  Sturgemi,  acdpenser.  There  are 
six  species  found  in  the  Ohio. 

Spotted  sturgeon,  aceipenser  maeidosus.  Length  two 
feet 

Shovel  ^shBtargeon^aecipeHserpkUorffnchm^  Shovel 
fish.  Length  two  to  three  feet  Weight  twenlgr  pounda 
Tolerable  for  the  table. 

Fall  sinrgeoiiy  aecipenser  seroUmus.  Length  five  to 
mx  feet    Indi^rent  for  the  table. 

Ohio  sturgeon,  aedpenser  Ohioei9$is.  Length  dMree  lo 
four  feet 

Big  moul)i  sturgeon,  aedpenser  macrostanuu  LengAi 
four  feet    Good  for  the  table.    Very  lai^e  mouft. 

Flat  nose  double  fin,  dinectus  trunofius.  Length  two 
feet    Skin  thick  and  leathery. 

Western  spade  fish,  polyodon  folivm^  m  ne»t  eaten. — 
Length  fi-om  one  to  three  feet 

Toothless  paddle  fish,  platinastra  edentuh.  Length 
three  to  five  feet,  and  sometimes  weighs  fifiy  pounds.  ]j>> 
different  for  the  table.  The  spatula  is  cunei-fonn,  eight  to 
twelve  inches  long,  and  used  for  digging  in  the  mud. 

Gourd  fish  sturgeon,  aedpenser  Iqgenarius.  Gourd  6A. 
Length  two  to  three  feet 

Mississippi  saw  fish,  pristis  Mississippiensis.  Length 
three  to  six  feet  Twenty-six  long,  sharp  teeth  on  either 
side,  in  the  form  of  a  saw ;  and  is  commonly  shovm  in 
museums. 

Spotted  horn  fish,  proceros  maeculatujs.  Length  two  to 
three  feet    Horn  one  fourth  the  length  of  the  body. 

The  fish  of  the  western  rivers  are  generally  decried  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  waters.  The  com- 
parison has  not  been  fairly  instituted.    The  former  are  all 


Except  thdsie  hereafter  described,  as  belonging  td  i£fa^  liiar^ 
ket  of  New  Orleans,  fisfa  Of  fresh  wstters;  the  latter  chiefly 
of  the  sea.  Fresh  water  figdht,  in  general^  will  not  vie  with 
those  of  the  sea  The  comparisoh  being  between  the  fresh 
wat^r  fish  of  the  one  country  and  the  other,  the  latter  are  as 
good,  as  the  former.  The  shad  and  salmon  of  the  Adian* 
tic  watefSj  it  is  true,  are  no  where  fbUnd  here,  though  we 
havte  fish,  that  bekr  the  same  name*  Those  fine  fish  have 
their  general  habitancy  in  the  sea.  The  trout  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Florida  is  not  the  same  with  the  fine  fish  of  diat 
name,  that  is  taken  in  the  cold  mountain  streams  of  the 
northern  country  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  a  ffeh  of  the  perch 
class,  beautifully  marked  with  golden  stripes,  and  taking 
the  bait  with  a  spring,  like  the  trout  It  weighs  fix)m  one 
to  four  pounda  It  is  a  fine  flavored,  solid  fish  for  the 
table.  We  have  liever  witnessed  angling,  that  could  com- 
pare with  that  of  this  fish  in  the  clear  pine  woods  streams 
of  the  souAem  divisions  of  this  country.  With  fresh  bait, 
a  barrel  may  be  taken  in  a  few  hours. 

Cat  fish  of  the  Mississippi,  silurus  Jmssisstppi^nds^dif' 
fors  conside^bly  from  that  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  o^h  iak^ 
t^eighiiig  Over  an  hundred  pounds. 

Bu^fl^o  of  the  Mississippi,  bubalus  MississippiensiSy  is 
larger,  and  has  a  different  ^ppeairance  from  that  cd*  the 
Ohio.  They  are  taken  in  immense  quantities  in  the  mea- 
ti^ws  and  lakes  of  the  Mississippi,  and  greatly  res^nUe 
ihe  Atlantie  shad 

Perch,  p^rcd  maeuluUi,  is  a  fine  fish,  weighing  f^om  three 
to  five  pound& 

Bat  fish,  perca  tO-gentea^  iire  takeh  \i^ith  a  hook,  l^ey  go 
'in  shoals  in  the  southerfi  running  i^aters.  They  weigh 
itota  one  to  three  pounds,  and  are  beaiutifully  »trij)ed  tviih 
I^MiVA  and  silver. 
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Drum,  rock  fiib^  sheep's  head,  &c;  are  large  and  fine 
fish>  taken  in  the  lakes  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  that  ar^ 
partially  mixed  with  sab  water,  and  so  saline,  as  not  to  be 
potaUe.  They  correqiend  in  sise  to  the  cod  and  haddodc 
of  the  Atlantic  country ;  and  are  among  the  most  common 
fi£^  in  die  market  at  New  Orleans. 

Spade,  or  shovel  fish,  ptaUraslra  edentuktj  a  nrad  fish 
of  the  middle  regions  of  the  valley,  fimnd  in  muddy  lakes. 
Tjiey  weigh  fi^m  ten  to  fifiy  pounds,  are  without  scales, 
and  have  in  advance  of  their  mouths,  a  smoodi,  bony  sub* 
«iance,  much  resembling  an  apothecary's  spatula,  fi^  six 
mcfaestoa  foot  in  length,and  two  or  three  mohes  in  widtk 
lis  use,  appar^itly,  is  to  turn  up  the  mud  in  order  to  find 
subsistence.  They  are  extremely  fiit,  and  are  tokxu  ftr 
their  oiL  We  have  never  remarked  this  fish  in  any  mu- 
seum, although  to  us  the  most  strange  and  whimsical  look* 
ing  fish,  we  have  seea 

The  pike  of  these  waters  is  precisely  the  same  fish,  as 
is  taken  with  that  name  in  the  Atlantic  streams.  A  fine 
fish  of  this  species,  called  pkcamum^  is  taken  in  t^e  Oli- 
pois  and  die  upper  waters  of  the  Wabash. 

We  have  seen  <Hie  instance  of  ai  horribly  deformed  aiu- 
mal,  apparently  intermediate  between  the  class  testudoy 
and  fishes.  We  saw  it  in  a  water  of  the  Washita,  and 
had  not  a  foir  opportunity  to  examine  it  It  is  called  toad 
fish ;  has  a  shell,  like  a  tortoise ;  but  has  the  other  aspects 
of  a  fish.  It  is  said  to  be  sufficiently  strong,  to  bear  a  man 
on  its  back ;  and  fi-om  the  acccmnt  of  those,  who  have 
examined  it,  this  animal  must  be  a  singular  Ziisti5  nature. 

Alligator  gar,  a  fish,  shaped  like  a  pike ;  but  sdll  longer, 
rounder  and  swifter.  Its  dart  equate  the  flight  of  birds  in 
rapidity.  It  has  a  long,  round  at¥l  pointed  mouth,  thick  set 
with  sharp  teeth.  Its  body  is  covered  with  scales  of  such 
a  texture,  as  to  be  impenetrable  by  a  rifle  bulled  and^  when  • 
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dry,  to  m^e  &re  \?itli  steel.  It  is  a  &Ai  of  most  omiand* 
ish  appearance,  weighing  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds. 
It  is  a  terrible  and  voracious  animal,  biting  asunder  what- 
ever it  can  embrace  in  its  -long  moulh ;  and  is  to  us,  who 
have  seen  it  in  waters,  where,  we  bathed,  a  far  more  for- 
midable animal,  than  the  alligator.  *  It  is,  in  fact,  the  shark 
of  riv^nsi. 

The  fidi  of  the  gulf  shore  are  of  a  very  peculiar  cha- 
ractery— being  taken  in  shallow  lakes,  principally  com- 
posed of  fresh  water,  but  having  outlets  into  the  gulf, 
throng  which,  when  the  wind  blows  strongly  from  the 
south,  the  sea  water  is  forced  to  such  a  degree,  as  that 
Ihey  become  salt  The  fish  possess  an  intermediate  cha- 
imcter,  between  those  of  fresh  and  salt  water. 

Some  ot  the  kinds  and  sizes  of  the  cat  fish  are  fine  for 
die  table.  The  fishes  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
generally,  are  tough,  coarse,  large  and  unsavory.  The 
trout,  so  called,  and  the  bar  fish,  are  fine.  The  piccannau, 
perch,  and  other  fish  of  the  Illinois,  are  represented,  as 
excellent;  and  in  that  river,  they  are  taken  in  great 
abundance.  A  line,  here  called  a  ^trot  line,^  drawn 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  where  it  enters  the  Mis- 
^ssippi,  with  hooks  appended  at  regular  distances,  took 
five  hundred  pounds  in  a  night  We  have  taken  in  B^ 
creek,  a  water  of  the  Washita,  seventy  five  trout  in  two 
hours  with  the  hook.  Except  the  trout,  the  small,  yellow 
cat  fish,  the  pike,  the  bar  fish  and  the  perch,  we  do  not 
much  admire  the  fish  of  the  western  waters. 

Rivers.  Under  this  head  we  propose  to  describe  the 
Mississippi  only,  reserving  our  description  of  the  other 
western  rivers,  until  we  treat  of  the  states  and  ^regions,  in 
which  they  principally  run.  The  Mississippi  imparts  a 
name  and  a  character  to  the  valley.    It  has  been  described 


yrith  a  frequencjraiid  miiiuteness,  to  ghre  any  iie w  attempt 
at  delineating  it  an  air  of  triteness  and  repetition.  But 
die,  very  idea  of  this  noble  stream  is  invested  with  an  in- 
terest and  grandeur,  wbicli  thrill  cause,. that  a&itfafulac-. 
count  of  it  can  never  become  trite,  or  tedious.  It  is,  in. 
some  respects,  the  noblest  river  m  the  world,— <iraining, 
as  we  have  remarked,  a  lai^er  valley,  and,  irrigating  a 
more  fertile  region,  and  having,,  probably,  a  longer  course, 
than  any  other  stream.  Contrary  to  the-  general  analogy 
of  very  large  rivers,  it  bends  from  north  to  south,  and  trar 
verses  no  inconsiderable  section  pf  the  globe..  It  com- 
mences in  many  branches,  that  rise,  for  the  most  past,  in 
wild  rice  lakes ;  but  it  traverses  nO  great  distance,  b^re 
it  has  become  a  broad  stream.  Sometimes  in  its  begin- 
nings it  moves,  a  wide  expanse  of  waters,  with  a  current 
scarcely  perceptible,  along  a  marshy  bed.  At  others,  its. 
fishes  are  seen  darting  over  a  white  sand,  in  waters  almost 
as  transparent  as  air.  At  other  times,  it  is  compressed  ta 
a  narrow  and  rapid  current  between  ancient  and  hoary 
lime  stone  bluf&  Having  acquired  in  a  length  of  course, 
following  its  meanders,  of  three  hundred  miles,  a  width  of 
half  a  mile,  and  having  formed  its  distinctive  character, 
it  precipitates  its  waters  down  the  fidls  of  St;  Anthony. — 
Thence  it  gUdes,altemately  t|;irough  beautiful  meadows  and 
deep  forests,  swelling  in  its  advancing  march  with  the  tri- 
bute (£  an  hundred  streams.  In  its  progress  it  receives  a 
tributary,  which  of  itself  has  a  course  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand leagues.  Thence  it  rolls  its  accumulated,  turbid  and 
sweeping  mass  of  waters  tiirough  continued  forests,  only 
broken  here  and  there  by  the  axe,  in  lonely  grandeur  to 
the  sea.  No  thinking  mind  can  contemplate  this  mighty 
and  resistless  wave,  sweeping  its  proud  course  from  point 
to  pointy  curving  round  its  bends  through  the  dark  forests, 
without  a  feeling  of  sublimity.    The  hundred  shores,  laved 
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by  its  waters ;  Afe  long  course  of  its  tributaries,  some  of 
which  are  already  the  abodes  of  cuhivation,  and  others 
pursuing  an  immense  course  without  a  solitary  dwelling 
vbf  civilized  man  being  seen  on  their  banks;  the  numerous 
tribes  of  savages,  that  now  roam  cm  its  borders ;  the  a^^t- 
ing  and  imperi^abte  traces  of  generations,  that  are  gone, 
leaving  no  other  memorials  of  their  existence,  or  materials 
for  their  histcn'y,  than  their  tombs,  that  rise  at  frequent 
intervals  along  its  banks ;  the  dim,  but  glorious  antieipa- 
iions  of  the  future; — these  Bte  subjects  of  contemplation, 
that  can  not  but  associate  themselves  vn^  the  view  of  this 
river. 

It  rises  in  high  table  land ;  though  the  country  at  its  source 
has  the  aspect  of  a  vast  marshy  valley.  A  medium  of  the  dif- 
ferent authorities,  touching  the  point  of  its  origin,  gives  it  to 
be  in  latitude  47''  47'.  Travellers  and  authorities  difier,  too, 
in  the  name  of  the  lake,  or  reservoir,  where  it  is  supposed 
to  commence.  Some  name  Turtle  lake,  and  some  Leech 
lake,  as  its  source  The  truth  is,  that  in  speaking  of  the 
source  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  the  Nile,  and  odier 
great  rivers,  readers  are  only  amused  with  fictions  and 
names.  Of  a  nameless  number  of  tributaries,  it  would  be 
impossiblie  to  say,  which  carried  the  most  water,  or  had 
the  greatest  length  of  course,  or  best  merited  the  honor  of 
being  ccmsidered  the  parent  stream.  A  great  number  of 
Streams,  rising  in  the  same  plateau,  and  interlocking  vritfa 
the  waters  of  Red  river,  and  the  other  streams  of  lake 
li^nnipeek,  unite  to  form  the  St  Peter^s  and  the  Migsis- 
sipfH.  Difierent  authorities  assign  to  these  rivers  such  dif; 
ferent  names,  that  we  should  rather  perplex,  than  instruct 
our  readers,  by  putting  down  names,  as  having  more  au- 
thority than  lothers.  The  St  Peter's,  the  principal  upper 
branch  of  the  Mississippi,  has  been  scientifically  and  faith- 
fully explored  by  the  gentlemen  of  Long's  expeditioa---* 
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They  assign  to  the  St  Petw's  len  or  twelve  trilHilarieSf 
some  of  them  coosiderable  siteams,  before  ite  junction 
with  the  Mississippi  The  principal  oi  these  are  called 
Spirit,  Beaver,  YeUow,  Medicine,  Red  Wood,  Am  Liards 
and  Blue  Earth  rivers  on  die  west  side,  and  Miawakakeng 
and  £Spery  er  fixxn  tibe  east  The  principal  river  of  the 
west  fork  of  the  Mississippi  is  the  river  de  CorbeaiL  The 
other  fork,  b^re  its  junction  with  the  main  river,  receivei 
Deer,  Meadow,  Swan  and  Savanna  rivers.  Below  Cedar 
and  Muddy  rivere,  between  45''  and  46%  there  are  strong 
rapidsL  Between  them  and  the  foils  are  Crow  and  R>iai 
rivers. 

With  die  common  propensity  of  travellers  to  exaggerate, 
the  foils  of  St  Anthony,  until  very  recently,  have  been 
much  overrated.  Inst^  of  the  extravagant  estimates  of 
the  first  French  writers,  or  the  foil  of  fifty  feet  assigned  to 
them  by  more  modem  au tfiorities,  the  real  foil  of  the  Mis^ 
sissippi  here  is  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  feet  of  peK% 
pendieular  descent  Though  it  has  not  the  sli^test  daim 
to  compare  vrith  that  of  Niagara  in  g^mdeiir,  it  fiunishes 
an  impressive  and  beautifiil  spectacle  in  the  loneliness  of 
the  desert  The  ac^oining  scenery  is  of  the  most  striking 
and  romantic  character;  and  as  the  traveller  listens  to  the 
solemn  roar  of  the  foils,  as  it  sinks  into  feeble  echoes  in  the 
forests,  a  thrilling  story  is  told  him  of  the  love  and*despair 
of  a  young  Dacota  Indian  woman,  who,  goaded  by  jea*" 
lousy  towards  her  husband,  lyho  had  taken  another  wife, 
placed  her  youlig  childr^d  in  acanoe,  and  chaunting  the 
remembrances  of  love  and  broken  vows,  precipitated  htf- 
self  and  her  infonts  down  the  foils.  Indians  are  always 
romancers,  if  not  poets.  Their  traditions  say,  that  these 
ill*foted  beings,  together  with  their  canoe,  so  perished,  that 
no  trace  of  them  was  seea  But  they  suppose,  diat  her 
spirit  wanders  still  near  this  spot,  and  that  she  is  saen  on 
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siamy  mormaiff^  is&aymg  ber  babes  in  ^  Bccmbmied 
manner  boond  to  her  hosom^  and  still  mouming  the  incon^ 
stancy  of  her  husband. 

Aboire  the  fells,  the  river  has  a  width  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred yard&  Immediately  below,  it  contracts  to  a  width 
of  two  hundred  yards;  and  there  is  a  strong  rajnd  for  a 
considerable  distance  below.  Ninety  miles  below  the  &lls, 
«id  between  44®  and  45^,  it  receives  Rapid  and  St  Croix 
livers  ;•  die  former  from  the  west,  and  the  latter  from  die 
east .  The  St  Croix  is  reputed  to  have  a  bosttable  course 
0f  two  hundred  miles,  and  rises  in  lakes  not  &r  from  the 
vmters  of  lake  Superior. 

Near  44%  from  the  west  comes  in  Cannon  river,  a  tribu- 
tary, whidi  enters  not  far  above  the  northern  extremity  of 
lake  Pepin.  This  is  no  more,  than  an  enlarg^nent  of  the 
tiver.  It  is  a  beautifril  sheet  of  water,  of  some  miles  in 
length,  and  -  broadening  in  son^  places  from  one  to  three 
miles  in  widdi.  Nearly  at  its  lower  extremity,  it  receives 
ifae  Chippeway  from  the  east,  with  a  beatable  course  of 
akont  an  hundred  miles.  Between  lake  Pepin  and  the 
parallel  of  43®,  come  in  three  or  four  inconsiderable  rivers, 
df  which  Aiffitlo,  Bluff  and  Black  rivers,  from  the  east^ 
are  the  principal  Between  43**  and  42*  are  Root,  Upper 
laway  and  Yellow  rivers  from  the  west,  and  La  Croix  and 
38ad  Axe  rivers  from  the  east 

Ouisconsin  river  comes  in,  from  the  east,  about  the 
parallel  of  43'',  and  near  that  very  noted  point  on  the  river, 
Prairie  du  Chiea  It  is  one  of  the  most  V)onsid^able  tri- 
butaries above  the  Missouri.  It  has  a  beatable  course  "^of 
more  than  two  hundred  miles,  and  interlocks  by  a  very 
short  portage  with  Fox  river,  that  empties  into  Green  bay  of 
ktke  Michigan.  In  its  progress  towards  die  Mississippi^ 
this  river  receives  nine  or  ten  considerable  streams.  It  is 
#ie  liquid  highway  of  passage  for  the  Canadkui  traders^ 
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trappers  and  savages,  from  Ifoekinaw  anddie  lafaes  to  the 
immense  regions  of  the  Missisettppi  and  Missouri.  A  litde 
below  this,  comes  in  Turkey  river  from  the  west,  and  La 
Mine  fit>m  the  east  It  is  so  immed,  fit>m  its  tmvensing 
the  orantry  of  the  IIliti<»s  lead  mines.  Lead  ore  is  dog 
here,  at  Dubuque^s,  and  other  lead  mines,  partiealarly  on 
Fever  river,  probably,  with  greater  case,  and  in  more 
abundance,  tfa»n  in  any  other  country.  These  mines  are 
found  on  a  range  of  hills,  of  which  die  Smoky  mauntams 
are  the  highest  points.  On  the  opposite  side  comes  in 
Tele  de  Mart  A  range  of  hills,  that  here  stretches  across 
die  river  towards  the  Missouri,  is  |Ht>bably,  all  a  country 
of  lead  mines ;  for  we  have  seen  beautiful '  specimens  of 
lead  ore,  dug  near  the  Missouri,  where  this  range  of  hilh^ 
strikes  that  river. 

A  litde  below  the  parallel  of  41%  comes  in  from  the  west 
the  Wapisipinacon,  a  river  of  some  magnitude  and  a  con* 
4dderable  length  of  course.  On  the  same  side,  a  little  lower 
down,  comes  in  the  Litde  Soutoux ;  and  still  lower,  fron 
the  east  comes  in  Rock  river,  a  very  considerable,  limjMd 
and  beautifiil  river,  celebrated  for  the  parity  of  its  waters, 
and  the  fineness  of  its  fish.  The  lands  in  ite  vicinity  an 
fertile.  Among  its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Kishwake 
and  Pektanons.    Near  the  entrance  of  this  river  into  the 

^Mississippi  is  the  United  States'  garrison,  fort  Armstrong. 

inPhis  river,  like  the  Ouisconsin,  has  an  easy  communication 
by  a  portage  with  lake  Michigan,  and  is  consider^  beata- 
ble for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  forty  miles.  A  litde 
below  diis  river,  on  the  west  side,  comes  in  the  laway,  a 
stream  of  some  magnitude.  Below  the  parallel  of  41% 
come  in  Srom  the  eastern  side  two  or  three  inconsiderable 
streams.  Near  4M)%  on  the  west  side,  and  in  the  state  of 
Missouri,  comes  in  the  Des  Moines,  the  largest  tributary 
from  the  west  above  die  Missouri.     If  receives  itself  ^ 
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by  a  mouth  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a  boataUe  eowse  of  nearly  ihree  huadred 
qoiies;  and  it  waters  a  del^tfiil  coaatry.  On  the  oppo- 
sile  side,  the  waters,  for  a  long  distance,  which  rise  near 
the  Mississijfipi,  flow  into  the  Illinois.  Between  the  Des 
Monies  and  the  Illinois,  coiae  in  fiioin  the  west  the  Wa- 
conda,  Fabian,  Jaustioni,  Oahaha,  or  Salt  river,  Bceuf,  or 
Cuivre,  and  Dardeime  rivers.  These  rivers  are  jfrom  fifty 
to  9n  hundred  yards  wide  at  iheir  mouth,  and  have  boata- 
Ue. cQurses  of  some  length. 

In-  latitude  39°,  comes  in  the  Illinois  fix>m  the  east, — a 
noblct  broad  and  deep  stream,  nearly  four  hundred  yards 
wide  at  its  mouth,  having  a  course  of  about  four  hundred 
miles,  and  beatable  almost  its  whole  distance.  It  is  the 
most  considerable  tributary  of  the  Mississippi  above  the 
Afiissomi,  interlocking  at  some  fi(easons  of  the  year,  by  one 
(^  its  principal  branches,  the  Des  Plaines,  with  the  Chicago 
of  lake  Michigan,  without  any  portage.  On  this  river,  and 
some  of  the  streams  above,  the  peccan  tree  is  found  in  its 
utmost  perfectioa 

A  litde  below  39",  fi-om  the  west  comes  in  the  mighty 
Missouri,  which,  being  both  longer,  and  carrying  more 
water,  than  the  Mississippi,  and  imparting  its  own  charac*^ 
ter  to  the  united  stream  below,  some,  have  thought,  ought  ^ 
have  given  its  name  to  the  river  fit>m  the  junction.  m 

Below  the  Missouri,  omitting  the  numberless  and  name- 
less small  streams,  that  come  in  on  either  side,  as  we  have 
omitted  them  above,  we  shall  only  notice  those  rivers,  tha,t 
from  their  magnitude,  or  other  circumstances,  deserve  to 
be  named.  The  first  river  of  any  importance,  that  enters 
the  Mississippi  on  the  west  side,  below  the  Missouri,  is  the 
Maramec,  that  comes  in  twenty  miles  below  St  Louis,  a 
little  above  the  parallel  of  38V    It  is  nearly  two  hundred 
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^jinis  wide  at  is  nmiih,  wA  kMi  Ik  ooonie  by  i*  meanders 
^twD  himdfid  wAm. 

Neiirly  m  96^,  omaes  in  frnm  ihe  otfier'Side  the  Ka£lra&- 
kia,  that  fobs  through  a  most  ferdle  and  %eauttful  country 
in  Illinoia  It  is  eighty  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  has 
a  course  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles,  great  part  of  which, 
«l  some  seasons  of  the  year,  is  boataUe.  On  the  oppoiste 
side,  enter  twa'<»r  Aree  inconsidcarable  streatfts  below  St 
Gene^eve;  on  one  of  which  is  a  saMtitt,  where  con»d#ik- 
iile  salt  i$  mada  Forty  miles  below  Kaskadda,  Cbmes  in 
Aom  the  east  Big  Muddy,  it  is  a  considerable  stream, 
femailcalde  forlmvii^  <m  its  gAiores  fine  coal  bank& — 
'Ebree  miles  below,  on  die  west  side  enters  Apple  creek, 
0n  whicli  ^used  to  be  a  number  c^  villages  of  Shawnees  and 
fielawares. 

Between  30*  and  37",  on  the  «ast  side,  comes  in  die 
magnifioafit  Ohio,  called  by  the  French,  ^  La  BeUe  Ri- 
t^jere.'  It  is  by  far  die  largest  eastern  tributary  of  the 
Mississippi  At  the  junction,  and  for  an  hundred  miles 
aboTe,  it  is  as  wide,  as  die  parent  stream.  From  this  juno- 
^on,  it  £3  obvious,  fit>m  the  very  long  course  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, diat  river  running  into  the  Ohio  in  a  direction  ap- 
parently paraEllel  and  opposite  to  the  Mississippi,  diat  we 
'oan  not  expect  to  find  any  very  important  tributaries  to  the 
latter  river,  for  a  considerable  distance  below  the  mouth 
of  Ohio,  on  that  side.  We  find,  in  fact,  that  the  Yazoo  is 
die  only  river,  diat  enters  from  the  east,  which  deserves 
mcsrttion  as  a  river  of  importanca  Kasldnompee,  Reel 
Foot,  Obian,  Forked  and  Hatchy  are  inconsiderable 
streams,  diat  enter  from  the  east,  between  the  Ohio  and  the 
Chk^kasaw  bloflk  Wolf  river  is  of  more  importance,  h» 
a  *eonsid@rahie  length  oi  course,  and  is  fifty  yards  wide  at 
its  mouth. 
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On  Ifae'^west  ndb^  hetween^  35^  and  M%  ent^ps  the  St. 

Francis.    It  is  two  hundred  yards  wide  at4te  moutfi,  and 

Has  a  coaiparative  couf8e<^  four  hundred  miks;  three 

himdred  <6f  whidi,  on  one  ef  its  forks,  are  considered 

^boataUe. 

A  Utde  above  34%  enters  White  river,  risii^  in  the  Black 

<=  mountains,  separating  its  waters  from  those  of  the  Aikan- 

-sas.    It  has  a  comparative  course  of  twelve  ^hundred  nnles, 

aid  enters  by  a  mouth  between  three  mid  foinr  hundred 

yards  wide. 

Thirty  miles  below,  and  between  34"*  and*33%  con^s  iix 

4hB  Arkansas, — next  to  die  Missouvt,  the  largest  tributary 

fixim  the  west.    It  enters  by  a  mouth  five  hundred  yards 

wide.    Its  waters,  when  the  river  is  full,  are  of  a  dark  flame 

'  color;  and  its  course,  including  its  meanders,  is  commonly 

'<^omputed  at  two  thousand  ^ve  hundred  mites. 

Between  33*  and  33%  a  little  above  the  Walnut  hiUs^  in 
-4he  state  of  Mississippi,  enters  from  the  east  the  Yazoo,  a 
river,  which  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Indians,  and  passes 
through  the  state  of  Mississippi,  entering  by  a  mouth,  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  yards  wide.  ^  Bdow  the  Ya- 
4S00,  on  the  same  side,  bayou  Pierre,  Big  JKack,  Cole's 
creek  and  Honlochitto  enter  the  river. 

Eighty  miles  below  Natchez,  and  a  litde  ^above^l%  <m 
idle  west  ^ide,  enters  Red  river,  which,  aldioUgk  not  gene- 
rally so  vnide,  as  the  Arkansas,  probably,  has  as  long  a 
•  course,  and  carries  as  much  water.  Immediately  below 
this  river,  the  Mississippi  carries  its  greatest  volume  of 
Water.  Even  above  Red  river,  in  high  floods,  water  €B- 
caipes  from  the  Mississippi  on  the  west  side,  in  a  great 
many  places,  which  never  returns ;  but  not  in  quaniity  to 
carry  off  as  much,  as  Red  river  brings  ia  A  league  and 
a  half  below  Red  river,  on  the  same  side,  is  seen  the  first 
important  bayou,  or  efllux,  that  begins  to  dimini^,  and 


romsey  to  lim  gaM  of  Mcaoeo  k/y  i  t»  own  separate  clutimeli 
the  sorplus  waters  of  the  Miwsnppf.  It  is  the  Atcfas^ 
kyi^  wfaidi,  beyond  qfiastmi,  was  the  ancient  bed,  hy 
which  .Red  river  made  its  way  to  the  gulf,  without  ming- 
Mng  its  waters  with  the  Mississippi.  In  high  wateiy,  it  is 
now  supposed  to  take  off  as  much,  as  Red  river  brings  ia 

Tw^ity  leagues  below,  on  the  east  side,  comes  in  bi^you 
Sarah,  die  only  stream  of  any  importance,,  t^iat  liters  be- 
low the  outlet  oi  Atoha&Jaya.  Thence  the  efflwsces  r^ 
eeive  all  the  waters,  that  rise  near,  the  Mississippi, and.are 
eontinuaUy  diminishing  its  volume  of  waters.  The  next 
efflux,,  bdow  Atchafalaya,  is  ""Jiayou.  Manshac,  or  Ibber^ 
ville,— -<an  oudet  from  the  east  bank^  a  Jittle  below  Baton 
Rouge,  through  which,  in  high  waters,  passes  off  a  con- 
siderable mass,  through  lakes  Maurepas,  Ponchaxtrain 
ladd  Borgne,.  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

At  no  great  distance  below,,  on  the  west  side,  is  another 
t^Wfi  derate  efflux,,  bayou  Plaquemine ;  and  at  some  dis- 
tance below  bayou  La  Fouche,  a  still  more  considerable 
outlet  Thence  to  New  Orleans,  the  banks  of  the  river 
are  unbroken,  excq>t  by  crevasses.  Below  that  city,  there 
18  no  oudetof  any  importance,. between  it  and  the  four 
mouths,  by  which  the  Mississippi  enters  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  runs  but  a  litde  distance  from  its  som^ce,  as  we  have 
venmrked,  before  it  becomes  a  considerable  streaoi.  Be- 
low the  fidlsvof  St  Anthony,,  it  broadens  to  half  a  mile  in 
widih;  and  is  a  clear,  placid  and  noble  stream,  with  wide 
and  fertile-  bettoins,^^r  a  long  distance^  A  few  miles  be*^ 
low  the  river  Des  Moines,  is  a  long  rapid  of  nine  miles, 
which,  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  summer,  is  a  great 
impediment  to  the  navigation.  Below  these  rapids,  tlie 
river  assumes  its  medial  width,  and  character  from  that 
point  to  the  entrance  of  the  Missouri.  K  is  a  still  more 
heauti&l  river,  than  the  Ohio,  somewhat  gentler  in  its  cur- 
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H|i  tfie  mm  #f  high  walen^. wImi  ^y  me  all  covered.    Ai 
«rery  little  distatiee,  there  are  istmkds,  sometiinee  a  imwher 
ef  them  parallel^  and  hroadetiing  liie  stream  te  a  great 
^idtb.    These  islandB  are  many  of  them  laife^and  have 
m  die  sammer  season  an  aspeetof  beauty^  cus  ih^  switt 
geqtly  from  die  ckar  streamy—^  v%or  a^  grandeur  ef 
vegetation^,  whicb  contribate  tnucfa-  to  the  mi^;i»ficence  of 
dieldven    The  sandbars,  in:  the  proper  seasmt^are  tte 
resort  of  imramerable  sv^ans,  geese  and  water  fowls.    It  is^ 
in  general,  a  full  mle  in  widdi  from  baidc  to  bank.    For  a 
iponsiderable  distance  above  the  moath  o(  the  Missowit  k 
has  more  than  that  widdi.    Alli^edier^  it  has^  from  ils  al«- 
temale  Muffirand  prairies^  the  caimness  and  laamparency 
of  its  waters^  the  size  and  beauty  of  its  teees,  an  aspeet  of 
amenity  and  magnifioene^^  whieh  we  have  not  se^i,  be**^^ 
longing  in  the  same  extent  to  any  other  stream. 

Where  it  reeeives  ike  Mksouri^it  is  a  mite  and  a^^^lT 
wide.  The  Missouri  itself  enters  with  a  mou&  not  more 
than  half  a  mile  wide.  The  miited  stream  below  hem 
.thence,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,,  a  medial  width  of  lilde 
mwe  Itiaii  diree  quarters  of  a  mile.  This  mighty  tribu- 
tary seems  rather  to  diminish,  than  increase  its  width ;  b«rt 
it  perceptibly  alters  its  depth,  its  mass  of  waieis,  and,, 
what  is  to  be  regretted,  wholly  cfauiges  its  diaraefer;  It 
is  no  kmger  the  gentle,  placid  stream,  vdth  smooth  dbores 
and  clean  sandbars ;  but  has  a  furious  imd  bdfing  curreM,. 
%a  turbid  and  dangerous  mass  <^  sweqnng  waters,  jagged 
and  dilapidated  shores,  and,  whercTer  its  waters  have  re- 
ceded, deposites  of  mud.  It  remains  a  suMime  objeM  of 
contemplation.  The  noble  fwest  still  rises  ahmg  its  baidcs. 
But  its  character  of  calm  magnificence,  ^t  so  defij^ied 
the  eye  above,  is  seaa  no  more. 
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Fram  4iieMBofBtABtJkoiqr,il8  miditleiii^ 
iMtUy,  lew  ifaan  two  mites  tn  hour,  to  the  moolh  of  iho 
MiBsoiiri;  utd  fitmi  <m& point  to  the  <»dier,  except  at  the 
nipids  oi  tlie  Des  Moines,  lliere  is  few  feet  W9itm  in  the 
ofaannel,  at  &e  lowest  stages.  Below  the  M issouri,  froost 
fiisqneiit  descents  in  boats,  wUch  floated  at  ifae  will  of  the 
currant,  we  estimate  its  rapidity  considerably  higher,  4um 
has  been  commonly  done.  We  consider  its  medial  ntle 
of  advance  at  least  four  miles  an  hour*  The  bosom  of  die 
fiver  is  covered  with  prodigious  boils,  or  swdls,that  rise 
vnlh  a  whirling  motion,  and  a  c<mvex  sur&ee,  two  w  ihiee 
mds  in  diameter,  and  no  inconsiderable  noise,  wUriii«m 
boat  percepdbly  from  its  tradk.  In  its  covrse^  accidental 
eireumslances  diift  the  impetus  of  its  cuirent,  and  propel 
it  upon  the  point  of  an  idand,  bend  or  sandbar..  In  ihesi 
instances,  it  tears  up  the  islands,  removes  the  sandbaitt, 
and  sweeps  away  the  tender,  alhivial  soil  of  the  bends,  witk 
all  their  trees,  and  deposites  die  sqpoils  in  another  place*  At 
the  season  of  high  w&ters,nodung  is  more  feffiifier  to  the  ear 
ef  die  people  on  the  river,  than  the  de^  crash  of  a  landHriip, 
in  whidi  larger  or  smaller  masses  of  die  soil  on  die  banks, 
widi  ail  die  trees,  are  plunged  into  the  stream.  The  civ- 
eumstances,  that  change  the  aspect  and  current  of  ihfu 
mer,  are  denominated,  in  die  Tocabnlary  of  die  watoinw, 
diotes,  races,  chains,  sawyers,  planters,  points  of  islands, 
wreek  heaps  and  cypress  bends.  The  diviiuty,  most  fi^ 
ipieniiy  invoked  by  boatm^i,  semns  to  have  imparted  has  ^ 
nasEie  eftener  dian  any  odier  to  the  dangerous  places  along 
die  river.  The  ^  Devil V  race  padis,  tea  tal^  oven,  Sue, 
are  places  of  difficnlt  or  hazardous  navigation,  that  fre- 
quendy  occur.  They  axe  serious  impecKmoits  to  die  navi^ 
gadon  of  diis  noble  sti^eam.  ^uch  is  its  character  from 
Missouri  to  die  Balize ;  a  vrild,  ferioas;  whirling  river,— 
neveit  nangated  safely,  ^K^pt  mih  great  caution,    On  die. 


imni^isie  wreck  beafis,  ifiitcm  masses  of  logs,  like  oonsiSe* 
rable  trills,  are  piled  toge^er,  ifae  nimierDus  wrecks  of 
hoBiSj  lying  on  llieir  sides  and  summits,  suflici^filly  attest 
the  character  c(  the  river^  and  remain  standing  mementos 
""to  caulioa  Boats,  propelled  by  steam  power,  which  can 
be  chsoiged  in  a  moment,  to  reyerse  the  impulse  and  di- 
rection of  Ae  boat,  are  exactly  calculated  to  obviate  the 
dangers  of  this  river. 

No  person,  who  descends  this  river  for  the  first  time,  rer 
ieeives^  clear  and  adequate  ideas  of  its  grandeur,  and  the 
nmount  of  water,whidi  it  carries.  Ifitbeinthespftng,wfaeii 
^  river  below  the  mouth  of  Ohio  is  generally  over  its 
banks,  although  the  sheet  of  water,  that  is  maldng  its  way  to 
ihe  gulf^  is,  perhaps,  thirty  miles  wide,  yet  finding  its  way 
ihrough  deep  fi>rests  and  swamps,  that  conceal  all  finom 
4ie  eye,  no  expanse  of  water  is  seen,  but  the  width,  thai 
is  curved  out  between  the  outline  of  woods  on  ^ther  baid&.; 
•fioid  it  seldom  exceeds,  and  ofiener  61b  short  of  a  mile. 
iBut  when  he  sees,  in  descending  fifom  the  fidls  of  St  An- 
.Aony,  that  it  swallows  up  one  river  after  anodier,  with 
.mouths,  as  vride  as  itself,  without  affecting  its  width  at  all ; 
when  he  sees  it  receiving  in  succession  the  mighty  Mis- 
souri, the  broad  Ohio,  St  Francis,  White,  Arkansas,  and 
Red  rivers,  all  of  them  of  great  depth,  length  aiul  volume 
of  water;  when  he  sees  this  mi^ty  river  absorbing  them 
^,  and  retaining  a  volume,  apparently  unchanged, — ^he 
begins  to  estimate  rightly  the  increasing  depths  of  current, 
that  must  roll  on  in  its  deep  channel  to  the  sea.    Carried 
out  of  the  Balize,  and  saiUng  with  a  good  breeze.for  hours, 
he  sees  nothing  on  any  side,  but  the  white  and  turbid  wa- 
ters of  the  Mississippi,  long  after  he  is  out  of  sight  of  land. 

Touching  the  features  of  the  country  through  wlridi  it 
passes,  fi*om  its  source  to  the  &lls  of  St  Antfiony,  it  moves 
altematdy  through  wiM  rice  lakes  and  swamps,  l^  lime 


'gtoiie  Uiift  and  eiti^^;UUg;  ^eemeiiiUy  ta^^ 
tpine  forests,  and  beauttfiil  jHrairies;  and  the  tenants  on  its 
lK>rder8  are  elk,  buffidoB,  beare  wd  deer,  and  the  savdge^, 
that  parsue  them.  Jn  this  distance,  there  is  not  a  civilized 
inhabitaitf  on  its  shwes,  if  we  except  the  establidunmitB  of 
Indian  traders,  and  a  garrison  of  the  United  States'.  But 
fidos  are  seldom  seen  below  these  fidla  Its  attuvions  be*- 
obme  wide,  fertile,  and  for  the  most  part,  heavily  timbered, 
like  the  Ohio,  its  bottoms  and  bluffi  generally  altemata 
its  broad  and  placid  cursent  is  often  embarrassed  with 
-islands,  ithich  are  generally  rich  alluvial  lands,  oA&Oi  con* 
4aMi»ig  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  acres,  and  abonndp- 
ing  with  wild  turkeys  and  other  small  game.  For  one 
hundred  miles  above  the  moudi  of  the  Missouri,  it  would 
<be  difficult  for  us  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the 
-{Nrairies,  skirting  this  noble  river.  They  impress  the  eye, 
-as  a  perfect  level ;  and  are  in  summer  covered  with  a  luxu- 
«ant  growth  of  grass  and  flowers,  without  a  tree  or  abui^ 
A  journey,  which  v^e  made  through  them,  alcMig  the  Muh 
isisflippi,  fit>m  bayou  Sniacarta  to  the  Illinois,  in  the  monib 
^f  d^ W^^  ^^^  nevw  be  forgotten  by  us.  We  often  made 
our  way  with  difficulty  on  horseback  through  grass  and 
flowers,  as  h%h  as  our  head.  At  other  times,  we  traversed 
hundreds  of  acres«of  a  olean,  short  grass,  of  the  charact^ 
and  appearance  of  the  handsomest  meadows,  intended  fw 
the  scythe. .  When  this  deep  prairie  skirted  the  river  on 
one  side,  a  heavy  timbered  bottom  bounded  it  on  the  other. 
Generally,  frcnn  the  slightest  elevadon  on  either  side,  the 
swe^  of  the  Uufli,  corresponding  to  the  curves  of  the 
river,  were  seen  in  the  distance,  mixing  with  the  blue  of 
^e  sky. 

Above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  to  the  rapids  of  Des 
Mmnes,  tlie  medial  vddth  of  the  bottom  valley,  in  whicb 
the  river  rolls,  measured  from  blufi*  to  Uufi*,  is  not  fyr  fircwi 
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Ohio,  tt  i$  not  6r  £rim  ei^t  miles.  The  lasl  mm  hlnA 
of  the  Mississippi  are  seen,  in  deseendiiig,  «bout  thirty 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  ifae  Otno*  Below  these^  com* 
Miwoes  on  the  Mississippi^ as  is  sew  on  the  Ohio^sorae 
teygtanoe  aboTe  its  moudi,  the  aspeet  of  a  timbered  botMm 
m  either  side,  boundless  tip  the  vision.  Bek>w  ifae  moulh 
«f  the  (HiiOt  the  alluvion  hi^oadens  ftem  thirty  to  fi%  miles 
in  width ;  still  expanding  to  die  Bailee,  where  it  is,  probably^ 
lltfee  times  that  width*  We  exf»'ess  these  widths  in  terms 
of  d^bt,  because  three  fiilhs  ^f  the  alluvion,  below  the 
mouth  of  ^  Ohio,  is  either  dead  swamp  of  cypress  forest, 
V  stugnant  lakes,  or  weeping  bayous,  or  in^iwetrable 
ixme  brakes,  p^t  part  of  it  inundated;  perhaps  traversed 
in  a  straigfat  direction  from  bluff  to  blufi^  scarcely  onoe  in 
«  year,  and  never  explored,  except  in  cases  of  urgent  ne^ 
nessity;  The  blui&,  too,  are  winding,  swelling  in  one  di» 
lection,  and  indented  in  another,  and  at  least  as  serpeur 
line,  as  the  course  of  the  river. 

Between  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  St  Louis,  on  the  west 
aide  of  the  river,  the  bluf&  are  generally  near  itjgpri^Dm 
div^gmg  from  it  m<Mre  than  two  milea  They  are,  for  the 
IDMi  part,  perpendicubir  masses  of  lime  stone ;  aometimes 
shooting  up  into  towers  and  pkmacles,  preseming,  as  IMk 
i^t$m  well  obdarved,  at  a  distance,  the  aspect  <£  the 
battlements  and  tow^«  of  an  ancient  city^  Sometimes  the 
fiver  fweeps  the  basesof  these  perpendioukr  fafaffii,as 
happcsis  at  the  Cornice  rocks,  and  at  the  eliflb  abomSH^ 
Ctenevieve.  Thex  Hse  here^  between  two  and  three  Iran^ 
4red  f^etabove  the  level  of  the  rivw.  There  are  many 
imposing  spectacles  of  diis  sort,  near  the  western  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  in  this  distance.  We  may  mention  among 
tbem  tiw^  gigantic  mass  of  rodcs,fi»rmii^afii^ 
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i»^  riv^,  ^sSijBA  tfife '  Gitod  lV>^er ;'  and  the  shot  tow- 
erg  at  HereulaneiuiK 

On  die  eastern  side  in  tiiis  diaiance,  the  hlnSb  diverge 
10  a  considerdhle  distance  from  die  river,  said  bound  the 
American  bottma^  leaving  an  aUuvml  belt^  divided  into 
nearly  eqnal  divisi<»is  of  timbered  lands,  and  smooth  prai- 
ries. This  hek  has  a  medial  mAik  of  mx  miles,  and  is 
noted  for  the  uncommon  fertility  of  die  soil  The  blufil 
mark  the  boondaifr  betwe^i  this  belt  aiid  die  hilla  They 
are  as  bi^  and  as  peipendicular,  as  the  Utfft  an  the  t^ 
posite  side  of  the  river ;  and,  aldiou^  g^ierally  at  a  dift* 
lance  of  five  or  six  miles  from  its  present  cbimiiel)  they 
bear  the  same  traces  of  attrition  by  the  vraters,  the  same 
stripes,  marking  die  rising  and  faUing  of  the  river^  which 
aare  seen  on  the  opposite  side.  These  seem  to  be  impres- 
sive indications,  diat  the  Mississippi  once  swept  their  hasea 

Opposite  die  moudi  of  the  Missouri,  the  American  hot* 
t^n  t^nunates,  and  tl^  bluffe  come  in  to  the  riven  The 
lAuSk  bound  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  thence  to  the' 
mouth  of  the  UMnois.  From  these  blu&,  we  ccmtemplate ' 
one  of  the  most  impressive  and  beautiful  landscapes  in  the 
world.  On  die  opposite  side,  die  mighty  Missouri  is  seen, 
brmging  its  turbid  and  sweeping  mass  of  waters  at  right 
ai^es  to  the  Mississippi.  The  eye  traces  a  long  distance  * 
of  the  oudine  of  die  Missouri  valley,  bounded  on  either 
mde  mih  an  indistinct  and  blue  line  of  hilla  Above  it  is  the 
vast  and  most  beautiftil  Mamelle  prairie,  dotted  with  green 
islaiids  of  wood,  and  skirted  at  die  ferthest  ken  of  the  eye 
with  hills  and  forests.  Above  you,  on  the  same  shore,  is 
the  valley  ofihe  Illinois,  itself  bounded  by  hoary  and  mag- 
n^^nt  Utt£&  oC^a  peetiiiar  dbamcten  The  river  brings 
in  its  creeping  waters  by  a  <kep  bed,  that  seems  almost  as 
stai^t  as  a  canal.  You  have  in  view  the  valleys  and 
Utt£  of  two  noble  streams,  thdt  join  dieir  waters  to  die 
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Bfississippit  You  me  ^  IMEusissippi  changted  to  a  tOjAid 
and  sweeping  ,8lreain^  with  Jagged  and  indented  baniksy 
ttelow  you.  Yon  see  itt  calm  and  pbeid  wateismbove  di^ 
MissMii.  On  the  oppMtte  picdrie,  there  are  kvd  aoea- 
dbwrs,  wheat  fields,  com  fields^  smokes  ascending  from 
hduses  and  oabias,  vast  flocks  of  domestic  cattle^^^-distiiiot 
ifidica^ioiis  <d  agrioatoare  and  improyement  blended  vriab 
tie  grand  features  of  nature.  Tbere  are  clumps  of  trees, 
lakes,  pcmds^  and  flocks  of  sea  fowl,  whaeling  their  flij^ 
0¥er  liien  i  in  shor^  whatever  d  grandeur,  or  beautyy  na« 
tare  can  fitmirii  to,  soothe,  and  to  enrapture  the  bdiolder. 

From  the  moudi  of  the  CMiio,  the  scaie  shifls,  and  ibe 
Uuft  aw  geoemUy  nearest  the  eastern  shore;  diough  <« 
dias  shore  there  are  ofioi  twenty  miles  betweei  tfaem  and 
die  river.  They  come  quite  in  to  the  river,  which  washes 
^mt  bases  at  the  lion  banks,  the  Chalk  baidsi,  the  first, 
seocHid  and  third  Chickasaw  bluffi,  Memphis,  the  Wabiut 
JiSb,  Grand  and  Petit  gulf,  Natchez,  Ik^w'  heights,  St 
f^'randsville  and  Baton  Rouge.  In  all  diis  distance,  htnft 
ai^  only  seen  in  one  place  on  the  west  bank — die  St  Franr 
ejs  hills. 

From  dte  sources  of  the  river  to  die  mouth  of  the  MtSi^ 
aauri,  die  animal  flood  ordinarily  commences  in  Mardv 
aiid  does  not  subside  until  die  last  of  May ;  and  its  medial^ 
hei^^t  is  f^een  feet  At  the  lowest  stages,  four  feet  of 
water  may  be  found  fitim  die  rapids  of  Des  Mames  to  die 
moudi  of  die  Missouri,  Betwe^i  that  point  and  the  moodi 
oi  the  Ohio,  there  are  six  feet  in  die  channel  of  ihe  shal- 
lowed places  at  low  water;  and  the  annual  inundation 
may  be  estimated  at  twenly^five  feet  Between  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  St  Francis,  there  are  various  siMal 
places,  where  pilots  are  oft^i  perplexed  to  find  asi^dleient 
depth  of  water,  vrfam  the  river  is  low.  Betew  that  point, 
diareis  no  difficulty  feo*  vessels  of  any  drio^t,  exc^t  t0 


&ad  the  ri^t  dbMiad*  B^w  the  moiltti.  of  the  Ohio,  the 
medial  flood  is  fi%  feel;  the  highest,  mxty.  Above  Nat* 
diiez,  the^k^od  begins  to*  dechne.  At  Baton  Rouge,  it  sdp 
dom  exceeds  thirty  feet  j  and  at  New  Orleans,  twelve. — 
Some  have  siqiposed  this  gmdaal  diminution  of  the  ftx)d 
to  resnh  firom  die  draining  of  the  mutieroas  effluxes  of  the 
rivm*,  that  convey  away  such  consideraUe  portions  of  ite 
waters,  by  sq>arate  channels  to^thesea.  To  this  diould, 
be  added,  no  doubt,  the  check,..  whi<^.  ihe  rivw  9t 
thk  distance  begins  to  feel  from^the  «e<*acti6n  of  die  sea, 
where  this  mighty  mass  of  desoendi!^  watem  finds,  its 
level 

Below  the  mouth  of  Ohio,  in  the  seas<Hi  of  inundatiQii, 
to  an  observing  spectator  a  very  striking  speotacle  is  pn^ 
.sented.  Tl^  river,  as  will  elsewhere  be  obtarved,  sweeps 
ak>ng  in  carves,  or  sections  of  circles,  of  aa  extent  fit>m  six 
to  twelve  miles,  measured  fix>m  point  to  point .  The  sheet 
of  water,  that  is  visible  between  the  forests  on  either  side, 
is^  m  we  have  remarked,  not  &r  fix>m  the  medial  widdi  cl* 
a  mite.  On  a  calm  s{Nring  morning,  and  und»>  a  bright 
ran,  this  sheet  of  water,  to  an  eye,  diat  takes  in  its*  gende 
descending  decUvity,  shines,  like  a  mass  of  burnished  silver. 
Its  edges  are  distmciiy  marked  by  a  magnificent  oudine  ctf 
cotton  wood  trees,  generally  of  great  size,  and  at  this  dme 
<tf  the  year,  of  die  br^htest  verdure.  On  the  convex,  or 
bar  side  of  the  bend,  there  is  generally  a  vigorous  growdi 
<^  WiUows^  or  youi^  cotton  wood  trees^  of  such  astonishing 
regularity  of  a|^>earance,  that  it  always  seems  to  the  un^ 
prai^ised  spectator,  a  work  of  art  Hie  water  stands 
among  dsiese  trees,  from  ten  to  fifle»  feet  in  height  Itiose 
britttant  birds,  the  black  and  red  bird  of  this  country^  seem 
to  d^%ht  to  Hi  among  these  young  groves,  that:  are  ii^n- 
dated  tA  half  dieir  height  Nature  is  carrying  m  her  most 
vif^owism  eibrte  of  te^mtion  below.    Jf  diere  be,  ji^iMl  or 
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Storm, the  desceiiidiQg  flat  and  keel  bools  ininediately  make 
for  these  groves,  and  pluoge  fearlessly,  wiA  all  die  head* 
way  they  can  command,  anKMQg  die  trees.  Shc^lM  they  be 
of  half  die  size  dfthe  human  body,  struck  fifteen  feet  &om 
die  groimdy  they  readily  bend  b^re  even  a  fi*ail  boat — 
Yon  descend  the  whole  dktanee  of  a  thousand  miles  to 
New  Orleans,  landing  at  night  in  iftfleen  feet  water  amo^ 
md  trees  ^  but,,  probably,^  in  no  instance  within  twenty  miles 
4)f  ihe  real  diore,  which  is  die  bhiff  The  \irfiole  spectade 
is  diat  of  a  vast  and  magnificent  fwest,  emeiging  from  a 
lake,  with  its  wateis,^  indeed,,  in  a  diousand  places  in 
descending  motion.  The  experienced  savage,  or  sofitary- 
voyager,  paddles  his  csoioe  through  the  deep  ferests,  fipom 
one  bluff  to  the  other.  He  finds  bayous,^  by  which  00% 
liver  communicates  with  the  other.  He  moves,  perhaps, 
akmg  the  Mississippi  fcnrest  into  the  moudi  of  WUte  river. 
He  ascends  that  river  a  few  miles,^and  by  the  Grand  Cut- 
off moves  down  the  fi>f est  into  the  Arkansas.  From  that 
river  he  finds  many  baycws,  which  communicate  readify 
widi  Washita  and  Red  river^  and  firom  that  river,  by 
some  one  of  its  hundred  bayous,  he  finds  his  way  into  die 
Atcha&Iaya  and  the  Teche ;  and  by  that  stream  to  the 
gulf  of  M^co,  reaching  it  more  than  twenty  leagues  we^ 
of  die  Mississippi^  At  that  time,  this  is  a  river  fi'om  thirty 
io  an  hundred  miles  wide,  all  overdiadowed  widi  forest, 
except  an  interior  strip  of  little  more  than  a  mile  in  width, 
where  the  eye  reposes  on  the  open  expanse  of  waters,  viai* 
ble  between  die  trees. 

Each  of  the  hundred  rivers,  that  swell  the  Misinssippi, 
at  die  time  of  high  waters,  is  more  or  less  turbid.  The 
upper  Mississippi  is  the  most  transparem  of  all  of  them  in 
lo\ir  water^  But,  during  its  floods,  it  brings  down  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  dark,  slimy  mud,  suspended  in  its 
waters.    The  mud  of  the  Missouri  is  as  copious,  as  tbe 
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mtet  csLfi  h(M  in  suspension, — and  is  ^^iMlish  in  color^ 
much  resembling  watter,  in  wliich  frerii  ashes  have  been 
mixed.  The  river  below  the  Missouri  assumes  the  color 
of  that  river.  The  Ohio  brings  in  a  flood,  compared  with 
ihe  other,  c^  a  greeni^  color.  The  mixing  of  the  waters 
of  the  upper  Misdssippi  with  the  Missouri,  and  afterwards 
ijf  the  united  stream  with  die  Ohio,  affords  an  amusing 
qiectacle.  The  water  of  the  Ohio  is  not  much  charged 
with  earthy  even  at  its  inundation ;  but  is  still  perceptibly 
turbid.  The  St  Francis  and  White  rivers,  at  their  floods, 
are  not  much  trained.  The  Arkansas,  when  high,  is  as 
torlttd,  and  holds  nearly  as  much  mud  in  suspmision,  as 
the  MfiSBOori  >  and  its  waters  have  a  bright  reddish  color, 
ahnost  that  of  flame.  Its  Indian  name,  Ozark^  implies 
Yellow  river.  Red  rivo^^  brings  in  a  turbid  mixture  of 
^e  same  thidcness,  but  of  a  darker  red.  After  it  has  re* 
ceived  'diese  two  rivers,  the  Mississippi  loses  something  of 
its  whiteness.  The  hills  fiur  up  the  Missouri,  Arkansas 
and  Red  rivars  are  wadnng  down.  Pillars  on  their  sides, 
iji  gigantie  dimensions,  bright  colors,  and  regular  forms, 
where  they  have  beai  composed  of  an  indurated  earth,  or 
d^y,  that  more  stnmgly  resisted  the  action  of  rains  and 
descending  waters,  are  left;  standing.  We  have  seen  and 
admired  these  mementos  of  the  lapse  <^  time,  the  changes, 
that  our  earth  is  underling,  the  washing  of  waters,  and 
die  inibence  <^  the  elementa  Lewis  and  Clark  speak  df 
these  regains  oi  dilapidated  hills  fiir  up  the  ^Missouri, 
where  they  appeared  in  their  grandest  dimensions. 

The  Mississippi,  then,  may  be  considered,  as  constantly 
bearing  beneath  its  waters  a  tribute  of  the  finest  and  most 
fertile  vegetable  soil,  collected  from  an  hundred  shores, 
Itilb  and  mountains,  and  transported  fi*om  distances  of  a 
thousand  leagues.  The  marl  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
the  clay  dPdie  Black  mountains,  the  earth  of  the  Allegha- 
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11169,  the  red  lofpun,  wasiied  fiom  die  htts  at  the  sources 
of  the  Ail;;Qiisas  and  Red  rtfers,  ajre  e^ery  year  d^osited 
in  layers  along  the  aUuvicm  of  the  Mississippi;  or  are 
wadiied  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  We  can  have  littie 
doubt,  that  thkt  river  once  foond  its  estuary  not  &r  below 
^ae  -pfmexA  mouth  6£  the  Ohia  It  was,  probably,  tfien 
thirty  miles  wkle,  and  grew  broader  quite  to  the  giil£ — 
The  alltttial  country  below,  must  then  have  been  an  arm 
of  the  sea.  The  diflfer^it  bfaa&  on  its  eastern  idixKre,  the 
Chickasaw  faluft,  Natdiez,  and  the  other  hills,  whose 
bases  die  river  now  washes,  were  capes^  that  prcfected  ii^ 
this  estuary.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  evidei^y  gaiiUBg 
in  height  above  the  inundatiim.  The  deposiles  of  earth, 
Mod  and  shme  are  not  as  equal  in  their  layers,  as  we 
might  suppose ;  but  might,  p^haps,  be  assumed,  as  de* 
positii^  a  iwdUth  of  an  inch  in  the  animal  immdalton. 

As  soon  as  the  descending  mass  of  waters  has  swept 
ovar  the  banfcs^  being  comparatively  d^titule  of  current, 
and  impeded,  moreover,  by  trees  and  bissfaes,  it  begins  to 
deposite  a  sediment  of  that  mud  and  sapd^  which  were 
only  held  in  sui^nsion  by  the  rapndity  and  agitalioti  of 
tfie  descend!]^  current  It  must  be  obvious,  that  die  sand 
and  the  coarse  portion  of  the  mixture  of  earth  wtU  sub* 
side  fiist;  and  thai  near  the  banks  of  the  river  will  be  tl^ 
taiQst  copious  deposiiioa  We  find,  in  &ct,  the  soil  eon« 
tigoous  to  the  rivers  most  sandy.  It  beoomes  finer  «Ad 
more  clayey^  as  we  recede  fkrtfier  from  the  bank,^ttnttt  near 
die  bluffii ;  adad  at  the  farthest  dktances^  from  the  liver,  the 
impalpable  mixture  gradually  ^uh^des^  fomiin§  a  v^  stiff, 
black  soil,  called  ^  tttre  graisae^^  and  having  a  fe^ng, 
when  wet,  Uke  lard  or  grease.  CircutnMtances,  sueh  as 
eddiesi,  and  oth^  impediments,  rewlting  fimm  tbeecmrtant 
chaises  of  die  baidcs,  may  cause  this  earth,  in  partimilar' 
{lasitioiis^  lo  be  dq)osited  near  die  nver.    Where  the  basdul 
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have  fallen  in,  and  4isooTMe4  ihe  luider  strata  of  tte  soil, 
we  olian  see  layers  of  this  earth  diractly  on  the  dn^  But 
tfae  natural  order  of  depositioifi  is^  fifst,  die  sand ;  next,  die 
mail ;  and  last  of  all,  this  impalpable  clay,  wfaidi  would 
of  course  be  longeert;  hM  sosp^uled. 

This  order  of  depoi^ti^Hi  accounts,  too,  ibr  anodier  dr* 
eumstanoe  appertaining  to  the  bmks  of  dim  riYier,  and  all 
its  lower  tributaries,  that  do  now,  or  did  formerly,  overflow 
their  bai^  It  always  creates  surprise  at  fint  view,  t0 
remark,  that  all  these  rivers  have  albivions,  that  are  hi^^iest 
directly  on  the  banks,  and  slofie  haick,  like  anatural  gbuos, 
towards  the  bkiffi.  There  are  a  thousand  points,  between 
ibe  oioudi  cf  Ohio  and  New  Orleans,  vt^ere,  al  die  highest 
unrndation,  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  above  the  over-^ 
flow ;  and  it  is  dii^clfy  on  the  bank.  But  the  land  slopea 
back,  «id  subsides  under  die  overflow ;  and  is,  perhcqis, 
tw^ity  feet  under  waler  at  ^e  bluffi.  This  deceptive  ap- 
pearance has  induced  a  common  opinian,  that  this  rrrar, 
ils  tributaries  and  bayous^  in  their  lower  courses,  ra» 
through  their  valleys  on  an  elevated  .ridge^and  occupy  Ike 
highest  p9jrt  of  their  bottoms.  The  greatw  comparative 
devation  on  die  banks  notwidii^andin^,  we  hitv«  imk  <1m^ 
lightest  doubt,  diat  die  paih  of  die  rivers  is,  m  &et,  Ifaa 
deepest  part  i^dieir  basin,  and  that  die  bed  of  the  river  m 
umfoianly  l^wer,  dmn  die  lowest  pc^t  q£  die  i^uvion  at^ 
the  base  of  the  bfaiffi. 

One  cf  tbiMpiost  striking  peculiarities  of  this  rimr,  and 
of  aU  its  lower  tributaries^  has  not  oflen  beai  n  throne  4si 
observadon,  in  descriUng  it  It  is  the  unifbrmi^  of  its^ 
meanders,  catted  inlbe  phrase  of  die  country,  its  ^poiiil^ 
aodbendaV  InmanyinstaBees  these  curves  are  ^lescrifbed 
trilh  a  precision,  with  wtdiieb  diey  would  have  hew  marked 
off  by  Hm  sm&sp  ^ n  fiMnpass.  The  river  sweeps  itiund,e 
podmps,  ifafiihaJf  4)f  a  caide,  and  is  precipitated  &i»n 


pbint,in  a  current  diagonally  acroes  its  own  channel,  to ' 
another  curve  of  the  same  regolarity  upon  the  opposite 

^  shore.  In  the  bend  is  the  d^pest  channel,  the  heaviest 
movement  of  waters,  and  what  is  called  the  thread  of  the 
current  Between  this  thread  and  the  ^ore,  there  are 
generally  counter  currents,  or  eddies ;  and  in  the  crumbling 
and  tender  alluvial  soil,  the  river  is  generally  making  in« 
roads  upon  its  banks  on  the  bend  side.  Opposite  the  bend 
there  is  always  a  sandbar,  matched,  in  the  convexity  of  its 
conformation,  to  the  concavity  of  the  bend.  Here  it  is, 
that  the  appearance  of  the  young  cotton  wood  groves  have 
ikeir  most  striking  aspect  The  trees  rise  from  the  shore, 
showing  first  the  vigorous  saplings  of  the  present  year ; 
and  tfa^i  those  of  a  date  of  two  and  three  years ;  and  trees 
rising  in  regular  gradation  to  the  most  ancient  and  lofty 
point  of  the  forest  These  curves  are  so  regular  on  this, 
aiid  all  the  rivers  of  the  lower  country,  that  the  boatmen 
and  Indians  calculate  distances  by  them ;  and  instead  of 
the  number  of  miles  or  leagues,  they  estimate  their  prog- 
ress by  the  number  of  bends,  they  have  passed. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  remark  this  conformation,  even 
on  the  upper  courses  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri ;  and 
that,  too,  where  the  curve  seemed  to  have  been  scooped 
out  of  solid  bluf&  of  Ume  stone.  These  sinuosities  are 
distinguished  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  St 
Francis  and  White  rivers,  and  they  are  remarkable  for 

.  tfieir  regularity  on  the  Arkansas.  The  curve&on  Red  river 
are  regular,  but  they  are  sections  of  circles  comparatively 
small ;  and  the  river  is  so  extremely  crooked  fit>m  them, 
that  its  course  is  generally  obstructed  from  view  in  a  length 
of  two  or  three  miles.  AH  the  bayous  and  efBuxes  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  of  these  rivers,  s1m>w  the  same  conforma- 
tion in  their  courses.  A  Creole  of  the  lower  country  would 
scarcely  imagine,  that  a  river  could  move  cm  in  any  other 


ikl^ dltt  in  enrvei^  described  first  upon  one  bal^  iani 
^tm  upon  the  other. 

There  musli  be,  beyond  doubt,  a  g^oeral  law  lor  this 
unilbnaiily  of  c<»iformation;  and  ^e  ftave  h«Gu*d  various 
demonstrations^  Aai  ivere  intended  to  exptiedn  it,  and  to 
«how,  that  a  moving  messh  of  wtlters^  on  the  principle  of 
«ueli  a  AvDving  force,  ought  ta  sweq>  a  curve  in  one  dii^ec- 
tiofl,  be  prc^Ued  from  the  point  of  ftaft  curve,  and*  theii 
sweep  a  sit^fe.r  one  <m  the  opposite  shore  'Diese  demoh*^ 
sl^tions^  hav^  appeared  unsatis&ctory  to  u&  It  has*  al- 
ways seemed  to  us,  that  in  a  tender  and  alluvial  soil,  and 
fmder  similm*  circumstances,  a  moving  mass  of  water,  cut-' 
ti))g  a  course  for  itself  would  take  d^  direction  of  a  right 
fine.  The  common  solution  certainly  is  not  the  just  one, 
ftat  is  to  say,  that  the  river  finds  an  obstacle^  which  gives 
it  a  £agonai  direction  in  the  first  instance ;  and  that  this 
law,  ondB^  established,  continues  to  act  with  uniformity,  ih 
producing  this  alternation  of  curves.  The  courses  of  all 
the  wester*  rivers,  in  creating  points  and  bends,  aire  far 
too  uniform,  to  be  produced  by  an  accidental  cause.  It 
appears  clear  to  us,  that  the  deviations  firom  diis  rule  are 
fiwing  to  accidental  causes;  but  they  are  so  unfi*equent^ 
diat  for  the  first  three  hundred  miles  on  the  ArkaiKsas,  we 
do  not  remember  one;  and  there  are  not  more  than  Ai*ee 
or  four '  reaches,'  as  they  are  called,  or  deviations  from 
this  rule,  in  the  Mississippi,  where  the  river  for  a  consider 
rable  distance  preserves  a  straight  course,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  CAiio  and  the  Balize. 

It  follows  from  diis  disposition  of  the  river,  to  take  its 
direction  in  deep  curves,  and  continually  to  ^ear  them 
deeper,  that,  returning,  as  it  were,  on  its  track,  it  will  ofteii 
bring  its  points  near  to  each  other.  It  occurs  more  than 
<mee,  that  in  moving  round  a  curve  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
I,  you  wiB  return  sonc^r  the  poiikt,  whence  you  started; 
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diat  you  can  return  back  to  that  pdnt  in  less  than  a  vmiki 
There*^  are  at  present  bends  of  this  sort  on  the  Missouri 
and  the  Mississippi,  particularly  at  Tunica  bend,  where 
you  move  round  a  curve  of  ihirty  miles,  and  come  back  to 
the  point,  where  you  see  through  the  trees,  and  at  the  dis-. 
tance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  the  point,  whence  you 
departed  It  might  be  inferred,  that  it  would  so  happen, 
wlien  the  waters  on  the  upper  point  of  the  bend  approach 
SO  near  those  on  the  lower  point,  that  in  high  watejrs  iL 
crevasse  would  be  made  across  the  point,  or  the  simple 
weight  of  the  descending  current  would  burst  itself  a  pas- 
sage through*  In  this  case,  the  river  soon  finds  its  main 
channel  from  point  to  point;  an  iskgid  is  formed ;  and  the 
river. rushes  through  what  is  called  the  ^cut  ofi*,'  ^th  great 
velocity  and  power.  Such  is  the  ^  Grand  cut  off,'  that  has 
been  formed  sihce  we  first  descended  the  riven  We  now 
pass  from  one  point  t>  another,  in  half  a  mile,  to  a  distance, 
which  it  formerly  required  twenty  miles  to  reach.  The 
^  cut  ofi^  at  Fausse  riviere^  Yazoo,  Homochitto  and  Point 
Coupee  bends  are  of  this  sort  Tunica,  no  doubt,  will 
soon  be  of  the  number ;  and  many  other  bends.  Wherever 
the  trees  are  cleared  away  from  the  banks  by  cultivation, 
the  soil  becomes  of  course  more  tender  and  yielding,  and 
is  easier  perforated  by  the  mass  of  moving  waters.  Nature 
is  thus  shortening  the  course  of  this  long  river.  In  process 
of  time,  the  efforts  of  industry  will  yield  their  aid  to  the 
same  result. 

When  these  changes  take  place,  the  mquths  of  the  an- 
cient course  of  the  river  become  choked ;  and  long  lakes 
are  formed  called  ^fausses  rivieres,^  which,  at  the  season 
of  high  water  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  river  itself, 
were  they  not  without  current,  and  did  they  not  soon  cover 
themselves  -with  those  aquatic  plants,  that  in  these  cUmates 
are  always  found  on  still  waters.    There  are  an  infinite  ' 
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number  of  such  bayous  found  on  the  lower  courses  of  the 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  more  than  all.  Red  river,  where 
ihey  form  such  an  inextricable  net  work,  that  in  high  wa- 
ters it  requires  an  experienced  pilot  to  determine,  which 
is  the  river,  and  which  the  bayou. 

The  thread  of  the  main  current  is,  as  we  have  remarked^ 
always  near  the  bank  of  the  bend ;  and  the  chief  under- 
mining of  the  banks  is  ordinarily  there.  As  soon  as  the 
floods  of  th^  river  begin  to  subside^and  the  waters  to  sink 
within  the  banks,  the  main  thread  of  the  current,  which 
h^d  been  diminished  in  its  action  on  the  bank,  by  the  dif- 
ISlHon  of  its  waters  over  the  bank,  as  soon  as  they  return 
within  the  channel,  acts  with  augmented  force,  and  by  a 
more  uniform  action  from  the  fiur&ce  to  the  bottom  upon 
the  banks,  softened  and  diluted  by  the  recent  overflow. — 
Hence,  immediately  upon  the  subsiding  of  .the  riv^r  within 
ite  banks,  is  the  time,  when  they  are  most  apt  to  &11  in. 
Then  is  the  time,  that  we  hear  by  night  the  deep  crash  of 
the  trees,  falling,  and  sinking  in  the  flood.  Then  it  is,  that 
the  landnslips  carry  in  acres  at  a  time ;  and  it  is  then,  that 
the  nanw  passages- between  islands  become  choked  with 
trees,  carried  along  by  the  current 

With  one  remark  more,  we  shall  close  this  oudine  of 
the  Mississippi ;  which,  minute  as  it  may  have  seemed,  is 
but  a  brief  sketch  of  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
a  river,  which,  described  in  detail,  would  occupy  a  volume. 
It  is  the  most  turbid  river,  and  has  the  wiikst  aKuvial  bot*- 
loms  of  any,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  may  add, 
that  it  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  narrowest  river,  that 
we  know,  which  carries  so  much  water.  In  width  and 
show  of  sur&ce,  it  will  hardly  compare  with  the  St  Law- 
rence. We  have  no  doubt,  that  it  carries  the  greatest 
mass  of  water,  according  to  its  width,  of  any  river  on  the 
globe.    From  tl^e  quantity  of  earth,  wMch  it  holds,  in  sus- 
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pension  in  its  descem^Bg  wati^rs^  and  whidi  it  is  omtiwx-' 
^lly  depofii^ng  along  its  baxiks,  it  will  always  he  confined 
"fvitiiin  9,  narrow  and  deep  chmad.  Were  it  a  clear 
str^^,  it  w<mld  soon  scoop  itself  out  a  cbannel  from  bluff 
tablttff  In  common  witb  most  of  its  great  tributaries,  it 
broad^is  as  it  ascends,,  being,  as  we  have  reoaarked,  wider 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  with  scarce  a  t^th  of  its 
water,  ijfiwi  it  is  at  New  Orleans.  In  the  same  manner^ 
Arkansas  and  Red  river  are  wider  a  thousand  miles  frcHU 
their  mouth,  ll^an  they  are  at  that  point  As  the  western 
rivers  approach  their  debauche,  and  mcrease  their  vduine 
of  waiter,  they  narrow,  and  deepen  their  channeL  ^ 

Inhians,  or.  ApoRioiNAt  IfiTHABrrAiiTs.  Detaib  of  t&e 
Indians,  that  belong  to  the  states  and  territories  of  this  val- 
)ey,  m\l  ^^tura^ly  be  given  under  die  accocmts  <^  thenLr^ 
We  mean  here  to  bring,  if  it  may  be,  into  one  group  gene- 
fal  views  and  outlines  of  the  race,  as  we  see  it  in  all  die 
olipiate^  from  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  gulf  of 
Alexieo.  Num^t)us  and  voluminous  treatises  have  been 
#ri(t^  upon  this  subject,  without,  as*  we  conceive,  throw* 
ing  much  light  upon  it  We  h^ve  read  these  ti^atises. 
•We  have  Iqng  and  attmtively  studied  the  Indiaii  character. 
W0  have  seen  eaough  of  that  character,  to  be  aware,  that 
very  few  writer^  have  dpne  more  than  theorize,  and  de* 
claim  upon  tbe  subject  Seldom  h^ve  they  brought  to  it 
the  Qnly  trqe  light^-r-thos^  ^f  ob^i^valieB  and  e^iperi^Qice. 
Wfi  ought  tQ  ejeept  from  dns  remark*  C9iarlevd2(  awong 
the  early,  and  the  gentlemen  of  Long's  expeditioii  among 
the  recent  writers  upon  ^  Indiaiui.  The  views  of  the 
latter,  in  particidar,  are  calm,  philosopltical  and  jupt,  aa  A^r 
as  they  ga  They  dq  not  giye  na  the  frqit  of  pr^poneeiv^d 
prejudices,  or  theorizing  harangues ;  and  we  refer  those, 
ndio  would  lake  miQute»  kit^resiing>  and  il>r  thfii  vont  p9i|» 


fui  ^WB  of  ^  i^btnuetor  aoA  4w4itioA  lof  ifae  nm^m 
Ijfidiamsv  to  ibeir  mxvsitiym. 

The  gp^t^  part  of  die  ibiliam  of  ili^  UnitMl  8mm 
dweJH  in  |b«  Imiits  <>f  iliis  vaU^y^  Wittun  A0  hmmf^  of 
Geoffg^a^  AJa^bam^,  Florid  Misuifiijipi  aod  T^«)€«0ee« 
thej5aiitb^m]MiaiiBi(^tfii3viJleyttbi^  TbeiMB  ii0ii(Nns» 
mtbwi  men^oning  ibdr  wbdineakws^  are  the  Seminolefli 
the  JPfitm  ilougeg,  tli^  Creeks,  or  Muskogee,  f)ie  Cheroit 
kees,€haetaw9  md  Chi^kmw^^  Tbe  Oreebi  md  Semi- 
Qoleip,  Jb^fere  tlie  Iiil^  w«r  were  powerfiil  iribM  Their 
populaiien  9iid  power  reeeiFed  ia  that  war  a  withering 
cbepk.  Many  of  the  Chactaws  an  incorporated  with  the 
Ctaawpaws  ^  Arkansas  About  a  third  x^  the  Qieiokee 
nation  has  emigrated  to  the  country  on  the  Arkaneaa,  be- 
tween  the  Quawpaws  and  the  09age«,  Many  of  the 
Creekp,  or  Musk<^ee,  have  emigrated  west  of  the  Miisiik. 
9^>pi,  All  these  Indians,  that  remain  eaat  of  this  avert 
have  adopted  more  or  less  of  cultivation,  and  the  arte  of 
pivili^ed  life.  The  Cherokees  and  Chai^taws,  paHieutoljr 
Ike  former,  have  been  most  successful  in  imitating  the 
habits  and  institutions  of  the  whites.  They  have  lowis, 
ploughs,  blacksmiths'  shops,  slaves,  enclosures,  bams,  ta^ 
vems,  Inick  dwellings  in  some  instances,  public  roade,  a 
census,  a  code  of  law9,  dvil  divisions,  and  ma^stratea-^ 
Their  laws  have  very  little  of  that  delay,  of  which  the 
whites  complain  i  but  are  severe,  energetic,  and  proioptty 
adininistered.  They  have  many  municipal  regulations, 
and  sini^ar  customs;  an  amusing  miicture  i^  savi^  and 
civilisied  views,  which  affi^rd  a  study  of  no  ewimon  inte^ 
rest  to  (he  nuoieroua  travellers,  that  are  obliged  to  paas 
4>reugh  their  na^tions,  on  their  way  by  land  from  New  C^ 
Jeans  and  th^  lower  f^tes  tQ  the  Atlantic  country.  They 
have  numerous  taverns,  at  regular  distances,  not  mwh  in* 
ferior  to  those  in  the  adjacent  country,  inhabited  by  the 
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Am^rfcftiis.  "Some  6f  dieir  planters  have  large  enclostirei?,^ 
and  fine  stocks  of  cattle  and  horses ;  and  may  be  con^ 
sidered  rick  We  saw  a  Cherokee  chief,  who  had  a  dozen 
slltves,  JSne  teams,  ploughs  and  looms.  He  had  two  or 
Atee  Wives,  and  twenty-seven  living  children,  as  he  stated. 
ifis  people  were  dressed,  as  are  most  of  these  nations,  in 
ptain  cotton  clodis  of  fespectable  febric.  The  cotton,  the 
dyeing  articles,  the  manufacturing,  and  the  whole  fabric, 
from  beginning  to  end,  was  within  themselvea  There  are 
a  number  of  respectable  missionary  establishments  in  their 
fimits ;  and  they  begin  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  educatioa  Tbey  have  been  making  great 
eflbrts  to  establish  a  printing  press  in  their  country,  and  it 
is  now  in  operatioa 

In  the  northern  part9  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  hear 
fakes  Erie  and  Michigan,  is  an  establishment  of  the  Shaw- 
)tieBe,-«-a  tribe  formerly  so  powerful,  and  now  hastening  to 
decay.  There  was  an  important  missionary  station  among 
lliem,  which  is  removed  to  Michigan  territory.  Ohio,  that 
<mce  contained  such  a  numerous  Indian  population,  is 
compated  at  present  to  contain  about  two  ftousand,  pnn- 
dpally  Shawnese.  The  Pottawatomies  and  Kickapoos, 
m  Indiana  and  Illinois,  are  numbered,  the  former  at  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  latter  at  six  hundred.  The 
Peorias,  Kaskaskias  and  Caholdas,  diat  figured  so  much  in 
die  early  French  history  of  this  country,  are  nearly  extinct 
The  Wyandots,  Chippeways  and  Winnebagos  hunt  &rther 
to  die  northwest,  and  extend  their  range  to  lake  Superior. 
The  Chippeways  may  be  considered  a  patriarchal  nation, 
of  ^Hiich  many  of  the  nordiem  tribes  are  branches,  and  of 
whose  language  they  speak  dialects.  There  are  other 
tribes  so  nearly  exdnct,  that  there  are  not  now,  perhaps, 
six  individuals  to  maintain  the  name 
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In  BBcenAing  ihe  Mis8i8sqi|^  fit>iii  3t  Lous,  we  laeet 
first  with  the  Sacks,  or  as  they  call  themselves,  Saokies, 
and  Foxes,  or  Reynards.  They,  inhabit  the  country  above 
and  below  Rock  river,  and  claim  the  territory  of  the  lead 
mines.  The  laways  reside  &rther  up  the  river,  and  near 
the  Des  Moines.  The  Winnebagos^  or  Puants,  inhah^ 
fi*om  the  Ouisconsin  to  Green  bay  on  lake  MicbJiganr-* 
They  have  the  reputation  of  being  particularly  felse  and 
treacherous.  The  Menomene,  or  Fids  mams^  inhabit  tb9 
Menomene  to  lake  Michigan. 

Still  higher  on  the  Mississippi,  and  thence  to  die  lakes, 
and  thence  to  the  country  on  the  Missouri,  and  &r  up  and 
down  that  river,  wander  the  Sioux,  or  Dacotaa'  Tbegr 
are  divided  into  six  or  seven  tribes,  widi  distinct  names, 
given,  as  the  French  often  fix  appellations,  fipcMn  some 
poetical  associations  with  natural  objecta  For  instance, 
one  of  the  most  numerous  trijt^,  inhalnting  a  region  of 
forests,  is  called  Was-pa-tong,  Gens  des  feufUe^  or  ikfi 
people  of  leaves.  Each  of  these  tribes  1ms  its  distinct 
badge,  coat  of  arms,  or  what  is  called  ^  Mem*  among  than. 
They  occupy  a  vast  range,  are  a  very  numerous  peQ|de, 
and,  like  die  Chippeways,  the  parent  stem  of  various  tribes, 
whose  language,  though  radically  the  same  with  theirs,  has 
in  process  of  time  rece4ed  so  &r  firom  it,  that  the  difi^nt 
tribes  require  an  interpreter  to  converse  together.  The 
Dacotas  are  the  Ishmaelites  of  die  West 

Surveying  the  country  west  of  die  Mississippi,  and  ooo^ 
mencing  the  survey  below  St  Louis,  between  that  to^m 
and  die  moudi  of  the  Ohio,  there  used  to  be  a  muaber  of 
villages  of  Delawares  and  Shawnees;  and  with  ^a^m 
were  mixed  a  considerable  number  of  renegadps  &om  the 
Creeks,  and  die  Indians  of  die  lower  Missi£»qipi  Theie 
were  m  all,  tbree  or  four  hundred  souk  Th)^  h&  the 
country,  by  an  arrangement  with  die  govenunrat    We 


flawllie  natknitdii  tfiisr  Wffj^i«i  ibe  douafirjr  isss^id  to 
^bMft,  &r  1^  While  rivw,  and  4^tweefii>  fhat  and  the  Ajh 
lUMttB.    Tbey  bate  ^tiidd  di««nsdh^e»  \^id^ 
i#AeAiicattMfik 

III  a0(i€ii^Ag  die  Missotiii)  Wi^^  fl^ 
apowcrfiri  trfl^vrftaiohftN!!  frnficipdiy  o»^  Osage  fi  vet, 
wid  who  s|»'eftd  tbemdelved  ttc^-osdibB  eduMff  tx>  4l0  Aiv 
iaofiBas,  and  e^ett  Uk  Red:  f||rer«  AseeiKfing  ^e  ISmmnj 
we  fifvd^  M  we  adf ffiiee.  Ottos,  lli36)EMiries,  lawtt^  Kai>* 
9NU5,  and  Pawnees,  divided  inlc^  tiifee  bende-^^xfand  PiSifw* 
Afeesii  Piawnee  RefmMSeans^  and  Pawnee  Leu^  After 
#10  I>sicotiB«y  er  l^enx,  diey  are,  proCiabfy,  the  n^si  mosrt 
inaieroW  peo^  ki  thi(»  r^ien.  Siill  &rther  «fp,  Aefts 
are  Ae  MMdam^  Poneahs^  Otnawfaatws,  Padoiieasy  lot 
Ptsas^  or  Bald  heads^  a^d  the  Tetam.  ^H  fartfier  up^ 
liaFe  aye  ifae  MifUtflarees,  or  Gros  te»dr^  tiie  An>a{Me^ 
IhMy  lite  Oow,  ilie  Aniearee,  fte  Smfte,  and  the  IMadt- 
lbo(  bidianft  Soiaeie  ef  these  tiibesr  inhabit,  and  hunt  oe* 
easkmalfy  o»  boA^  sicled  off  the  Rocky  nH)nn!f8tin& 
On  the  Aj4iansa9,ihefir9«  trihe  oir  its  tower  course  is<diat  erf' 
Ae  Qaawpafws ;  witfi  whom  are  incorporated  many  Chae- 
lawft  Still  higher,  we  meet  wi&  the  Oteges;  TlieChei^ 
ftees^  wlWyhave  imflngratedto  iMa  ri^rer,seeiitt(^l^  apoMt 
of  iHtton  &r  tfife  aincia»l^  Shawnees^  aiH^  Dblawares.  The 
MKans  ef  ilte  Ohio^  of  these  tribes,  are  imBfcrgrsNing  to 
this  regioa  Above  them  s^e  ^  Fawnees^  and  Arrapa^ 
hoeft  At  Ae  sowees  of  this' river  aire  often^  seen  hands  of 
Ae  IME^icasi^Indiam,  as^  the*  CoMmanches  and  d^^f* 
paches;  who^  come  dbwn  from  ifteirmoantajns^  to-hunt  the 
hiiiyo^aiid  Ae  elk  rat  tfie*  subjacent  plaina 

F^Nsat  New  (MeMs  i»  AtfEoksep^j  and  theniee*  aTong 
Reel  riveTy^are^e  remains  of  many  of  tfae^ancieitf  trtbets 
^Louisianar,  that  wi9  soon-  have"  no^  odier  memoriai,  than 
4ieir  nfumei^  in-ihc^F^rafu^  histcNrMei»  dr  theeottntiy.    These 
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atfe  the  Natefaez,  tbe  Appftladdes,  die  Tensas,  Alabamas^ 
Fascagoulas,  Chedmadies,  Biloxies,  Tunicas,  &.c.  Near 
Ae  Sabine  are  a  small  number  of  Carancoahs,  clearlj 
cannibals.  They  are  viewed  widi  horror,  and  pursued 
wtdi  a  sfHrit  of  extermination,  by  ihe  adjacent  Indians. 

Higher  on  Red  riyer  inhabit,  and  hunt  occasionally, 
many  of  the  tribes,  which  we  have  mentioned^  as  having 
llieir  more  permanent  home  on  the  Arkansas.  The  Ca« 
^06  are  a  tribe,  diat  dwell  chiefly  on  Red  river,  and  hunt 
^e  bufiyo  on  the  prairies  between  it  and  Arkansas.  We 
might  continue  to  swell  this  catalogue  with  the  names  of 
ttibes,  that  cmce  existeid,  but  are  now  extinct;  and  others, 
of  which  diere  remain,  perhaps,  a  few  individuals 

Populadmi.  Any  exact  estimates  of  die  number  of  In- 
dians, wilhin  die  limits  of  the  territory  of  die  United  States^ 
must  necessarily  be  wanting.  The  statistical  tables  rate 
them  at  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand.  We  have  be- 
fore us  a  detailed  table  of  the  estimated  numbers  of  Indians 
in  die  Miigsissippi  valley.  These  tables  give  the  names  6£ 
fflxty  tribes;  some  of  diem  of  barbarous  orthography,  and 
sufficiently  wide  from  die  sounds  of  the  names,  by  which 
diese  tribes  choose  to  call  Ibemselvea  The  whole  number 
is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  three  thousand.  This,  if 
we  do  not  include  the  Indians  west  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tmns,  of  which  we  have  no  certain  knowlec^e,  is,  probar 
biy,  a  large  estimate. 

Hie  gradual  decrease  and  extinction  of  diese  tribes^ 
one  after  die  other,  has  been  a  theme  of  copious  and  melan- 
choly reflectkm  widi  benevolent  and  diinking  men.  By 
an  easy  transition,  diey  have  passed  to  charging  the  cause, 
ad  a  crime  id  die  darkest  die  to  die  whites,  and  to  our 
country.  A  prevalent  fiushion  and  dieme  of  declamation 
have  their  date,  and  dieir  period^  in  our  country;  and  for 
die  time,  diat  diey  are  in  fesfaion,  pa»  unquestioned.    We 
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liave  thought,  the  common,  loose  and  bitter  chaises,  wUd), 
in  contemplating  this  subject^  have  been  brought  against 
our  fathers  and  our  country,  olight  at  least  to  admit  of 
question.  We  have  always  had  individuals  in  our  coun- 
try, who  would  constancy  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity^ to  distribute  among  them  the  poison  of  ard^^t  spirits. 
But  our  government,  it  must  be  admitted,  4ias  practised 
towards  them  a  steady  and  dignified  moderation,  and  an 
untiriiig  forbearance.  Its  provisions,  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
whiskey  among  them,  have  been  severe,  and  in  general 
faithfully  carried  into  effect  The  strictness  of  our  laws 
in  this  respect  is  one  of  ijie  most  iilcessant  themes  of  com* 
plaint  on  their  part;  and  the  manner,  in  which  we  witli- 
hold  whiskey  from  them,  is  considered  by  them,  as  the 
result  of  our  covetousness.  Our  government  is  exerting  a 
constant  eflbrt,  to  hold  the  tribes  leashed  in,  and  to  pre- 
yjmt  them  from  destroying  one  smother.  Had  it  been  the 
policy  of  our  government,  to  exterminate  the  race,  as  it 
has  been  taxed,  nothing  more  would  have  been  necessary, 
than  to  unkennel  the  savages,  excite  their  jealousies,  and 
stir  up  their  revenge,  and  let  them  destroy  each  other. — 
But,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  guiding 
maxim  of  the  government,  to  do  all  practicable  good,  and 
ward  off  all  possible  evil  from  this  devoted  and  unhappy 
race. 

In  the  ancient  states,  in  the  legislative  halls,  on  the  floor 
of  congress,  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  it  has  been  the 
favorite  theme  of  eloquence,  and  the  readiest  passport  to 
estimation  for  philanthropy  and  benevolence,  to  bring  up 
the.  guilt  of  having  destroyed  the  past  races  of  this  people, 
and  of  having  possessed  ourselves  of  their  land&  One 
would  think,  it  had  been  discovered,  that  the  populatiim, 
the  improvements,  and  the  social  haj^iness  of  our  great 
political  edifice,  oij^ht  never  to  have  been  erected  in  place 
of  these  habitations  of  cruelty.    Let  us  pity  th^n.  .  Let  vS 


jmtctiee  forbearance  to  the  emd.  Let  us  send  to  them  in* 
struction,  Christianity  and  the  arts.  They  are  not  the  less 
objects  of  our  pity^  and  of  our  untiring  benevolence,  be* 
cause  the  causes  of  their  decay  and  extinction  are  found  in 
their  own  nature  and  character,  and  the  unchangeable  or- 
dear  of  things.  It  is  as  unchangeable,  as  the  laws  of  nature, 
that  savages  should  give  place  to  civilized  men,  possessed 
of  the  strength,  spirit  and  improvement  of  the  sodal  com- 
pact We  ernieeive,  tliatit  is  not  altogether  owing  either 
to  the  proximity  of  the  whites,  to  ardent  spirits,  or  smaH 
pox,  that  the  Indmn'  tribes  are  constantly  diminishing. — 
The  ten  thousand  mounds^  in. this  vaUey,  the  nide  memo- 
rials of  an  immensely  numerous  former  population,  but  to 
our  view  no  more  dvihzed,  than  the  present  races,  are 
proofe,  that  the  country  was  dep<^lated,  when  white  men 
first  became  acquainted  with  it.  If  we  can  in^  nothing 
else  from  the  mounds,  we  can  clearly  infer^  that  this  ooour 
try  «ice  had  its  millions.  We  dig  up  their  jjottery,  where 
we  make  our  com  fields.  We  dig  up  their  bones,  wh^i 
we  level  these  mounds.  They  were,  beyond  doubt,  a  veiy 
fude  peopIe,^and  very  laborious.  Where  are  they  now? 
Their  places  are  occupied  by  a  race^  who  were  depopur 
lating  in  their  turn,,  when  our  forefathers  first  saw  the 
countiy.  We  have  no  other  grounds,  osi  which  to  charge 
them  widi  the  guilt  of  having  destroyed  the  generaiaoas, 
that  are  buried  in  these  mounds,  than  the  circiunstance, 
4kBt  when  we  first  knew  them,.they  were  engaged,  as  they 
are  now,  in  constant  and  interminable  wars  with  each 
other.  Who  of  them  owned  the  land,  that  we  now  in- 
iiabit?  The  races,  that  lie  buried  and  forgotten  on  these 
plains ;  or  the  tribes,  that  advanced  to<lay,  to  dispossess 
.the  present  occupants,  to  be  dispossessed  in  their  turn  by 
^mo^er  race?  We  firmly  b^eve,  that  all  ideas  of  pro- 
perty in  the  lands,  over  which  they  roamed  after  gpme,  or 


s^keii  in  atubi^,  to  kill  om  anediery^^-All  notions  off  a 
local  pn>p^ty  in  diese  tbon^s,  have  been  deriy^d  from  aee^ 
11^  the  value,  which  lands  acqttire  from  the  occupancy  of 
ike  whites.  It  is  out  of  aU  questimi^  that  ages  before  Aey 
had  seen  white  men^  they  w^re  divided,  as  now,  into  air 
hundred  petty  tribes^  engaged,  as  but  Ibr  the  imerf^ence 
of  our  government  they  would  now  be^  in  endless  and  ^l« 
terminating  wars,  in  which  they  dadied  inlbnts  into  the 
flames,  drank  the  warm'  blood  of  their  victim,  or  danced 
and  yelled  round  die  stalte^  wha^  he  viras  consuming  in 
#ie  fire.  If  they  found  the  country,  tlmt  pleased  them,  fidH 
ei  game,  and  unoccupied,  th^  fixed  themselves  there 
iieacefidiy.  If  occupied,  they  made  upon  the  occupants 
a  war  of  ^[termination.  When  their  desires  or  es^ees 
prompted  them  to  wand^  to  another  regi'mi^  they  Idi  no* 
Aing,  but  haik  hdveb,  and  a  country,  when  game  had 
become  scarce,  for  one,  wfa^re  they  could  nmke  new  hovela 
1^  bark,  and  find  game  pleniy.  War  was  their  amuse^ 
ment,  prompted  by  th^r  instinctive  appetite. 

It  is  no  crime  of  the  present  civilized  races,  Aat  inhahit 
these  regions,  that  their  for^diers  can^  over  the  sea^  and 
enclosed  lands,  and  cut  down  trees, where  the  Indians  had 
htmted  and  fought  If  they  will  not,  and  can  not  ladbor, 
and  cultivate  ^e  Iand,^and  lead  a  munieipal  life,  th^  aie 
in  the  mme  predicam^it  with  a  much  greater  number  f^ 
drankards,  idlers  and  disturfaera  of  society,  who  are  a 
diai^  and  a  burden  upon  U  in  idl  civilized  communities, 
like  diem,  they  ought  to  be  treated  wiA  tendem^s;  to  be 
lightened  and  reclaimed,  if  possiUe;  and,as  fiir  as  may 
be, -to  be  restrained  fiK>m  hurting  us,  and  eadi  other*  Bnt 
it  is  surely  as  uii^st,  as  it  is  preposterous,  to  speak  ef  ibe 
prevalence  oi  our  race  over  ^eirs,  as  an  evil ;  and  firc»n 
a  mi^udging  tenderness  to  diem,  do  injustice  to  <M»  e^vn 
Country,  and  die  cause  of  human  nature. 


Tk&y  are  eyiileiitly  depqmlating,  Act  ondsrin  the  {vaxi^ 
noily  <^our  people,  but  in  ref^ons  too  remote,  to  be  a^ted 
by  our  contiguity.  Such  is  the  case,  as  Pike  and  Long's 
eqiloriog  party,  and  the  Spanish  remark,  in  tribes  si^ 
ranotefixmi  our  borders,  as  scarcely  to  have  heard  oirnvt 
gjW&naH^efA  There  are,  however  exceptions  to  this  rula 
The  ChenAees  and  the  Chactaws  increase  in  the  ooontry 
ttst  id  the  Afississippi,  ahnost  in  a  ratio  as  great,  as  thai 
cif  our  people.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  wished,  that  this  stand«* 
ing  asnd  conehisive  proof  of  the  advantage  of  our  habity 
over  iheijrs,  will  not  be  without  its  impression  upon  tins 
other  tribes.  But  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  do  what  we 
flN^,  att  our  schemes  of  benewilenee  to  preserve  liimn,  as 
a  disiBict  race,  will  prove  abortive;  and  that  they  will 
soon  be  known  oidy  in  history. 

As  we  have  ranarked,  soiQe  .writers  nurnhH*  sixty  dif- 
Arent  tribes  in  this  valley*  They  are  scattered  over  an 
immense  extent  of  country.  They  inhabit  a  great  variety 
of  climatea  They  speak  different  languages.  •They  live 
on  diflimait  kinds  of  food.  There  ajfe  differences  ^  sta^ 
ture;  and  tribes  of  savages  larger  and  smaller,  ifaan  tbr 
(H^dinary  stature  of  whites.  There  are  differences  of  cba«^ 
meter,  sensibility,  intellect,  standards  of  opinion  and  mor 
rals,  and  very  diflferwt  usages;  and  yet,  take  all  the  varie* 
ties  of  the  races  in  the  different  climates  into  one  view,  and 
there  is,  probably,  a  greater  pbysic^il  and  moral  resem- 
blance aniong  them,  than  is  seen  among  the  inhabitants  of 
any  other  region  on  the  globe.  Persons,  who  have  seen 
the  Q^i^ways  of  the  north,  or  the  Cados  of  the  south, 
have  se^  &ir  samples  of  the  Indians  over  all  this  valley.  ; 

In  statore  some  tribes  exceed,  and  some  fidl  diort  of 
the  medial  stature  of  pur  people.  The  Daeotas,  the  Osages, 
and  generally  the  sava^  of  die  middle  regioos  of  the 
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BCssciiuH,  are  something  taller,  than  our  people.  We 
should  think  the  same  of  the  Cherokee&  The  Shaw* 
nees  and  Delawares,  and  the  Indians  of  the  lakes  and 
idle  upper  Mississippi,  appear  to  us  to  be  shorter,  thsin 
thfife  whites.  Their  complexion  is  generally  designated  by 
the  term, '  copper  colored.'  It  does  not  convey  an  exact 
idea  of  the  complexion  of  the  '  red  skinsT  It  is  some^ 
filing  darker,  than  untarnished  copper,  and  perhaps  nearer 
the  color  of  well  smoked  bacon.  We  have  seen  faD 
blooded  Indians,  both  of  the  north  and  of  the  south,  bat 
more  frequently  in  the  latter  climate,  as  black  as  ordinary 
negros.  But,  though  the  dark  tinge  was  as  intense,  there 
is  a  shade  of  difference,  which  the  eye  catches,  and  lan- 
guage can  not,  between  the  black  visage  of  such  an  IndiaB^ 
and  a  negro.  Take  the  tribes  together,  there  is  little  dif^ 
ference  between  the  cwnplexion  of  the  northern  and  south- 
em  Indians.  The  same  unchangeable  tinge  is  vi^Me 
even  in  the  new  bom  children. 

There  Ik  no  part  of  their  extemal  appearance,  that  more 
Btrongly  distinguishes  them  from  all  odier  people,  tlmn 
Iheir  hair.  It  is  always,  in  all  the  tribes,  and  und^  aH 
circumstances,  and  in  each  of  the  sexes,  black,  unl3 
changed  by  age.  But  contrary  to  all,  that  has  been  as» 
serted  by  many  writers  on  this  subject,  we  have  seen  an 
hundred  instances,  where  they  were  gray.  The  hair  is 
generally  described  by  another  term,  which,  perhaps,  does 
not  raise  very  distinct  impressions.  It  is  said  to  be  latik. 
There  is  a  peculiar  aspect  in  an  Indian  tress,  which  only 
speaks  to  the  eye.  It  hangs  in  knots,  which  have  a  peeu- 
Jiar  feeling;  and  looks,  as  diough  greased,  which  it  pro- 
bably is.  It  is  much  finer,  than  the  hair  of  the  h<>rse's 
mane;  but  in  other  respects  resembles  it  In  mixtures 
with  die  whites,  this  singular  and  characteristic  appearance 
of  the  hair,  described  widi  difficulty,  but,  when  once  seen, 
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l^aj^trefiielnbered,  remiips  distinctly  visiUe  to  tbe 
generation. 

They  are  generally  erect,  and  of  fine  forms^  with  few 
UMstances  of  anomalous  decrepitude  and  deformity.    Thifli 
prdbably,  results,  partly  from  the  manner,  in  which  tbe 
children  ate  reared,  unswathed,  unspoiled  by  indulgence 
iand  mismani^ement  of  misguided  fondness;  but  more, 
perhaps,  to  lii^  circumstance,  that  feeble  children,  weak 
from  deformity  or  want  of  natural  vigor,  can  not  endure 
the  first  hardships,  with  which  nature  salutes  these  firail 
bein^  on  the  threshold  of  existence.    Nature  cries  akwd 
to  them,  as  Volney  has  said  it,^be  strong,  or  die;'  and 
only  the  hardy  and  well  formed  survive.     They  have 
cleaner  limbs,  not  so  muscular,  and  bodies  with  less  ten- 
dency to  corpulence,  than  the  whites.    Ck>rpulent  Indians 
are  very  rare;  but  we  have  seen  two  or  three  iill  blooded 
Indians  as  corpulent,  as  the  best  fed  burghers  of  oar  cities. 
The  tegs,  both  of  the  male  and  die  female,  have  a  remarka- 
ble carve,  still  more  distinguishable,  than  that  of  the  negro. 
In  walking,  they  are  remarkable  for  placing  one  foot  in  a 
right  line  before  the  other,  and  seldom  turn  thdr  toes  from 
diat  right  Una    In  this  way  they  instandy  discover  the 
track  of  their  own  people,  as  distinct  from  ours.    They 
walk,  too,  the  one  directly  behind  the  other,  in  what  is 
called  Indian  file.    We  have  often  seen  the  husband  and 
wife,  the  mother  and  daughter,  the  father  and  son,  and 
even  two  equal  aged  young  men,  walking  together,  en- 
gaged, appareiUly,  in  earnest  conversation ;  but  never  ad- 
vancing abreast    The  one  is  direcdy  behind  the  other. 
Their  senses  are  entire,  acute,  and  there  are  few  anoma- 
lies fitun  the  gena*al  waalogy  of  human  conforraatioa 

The  forehead  is  broad,  ajid  almost  invariably  retiring 
in  a  »3iall  degree.  We  scarcely  remember  to  have  no* 
ticed  a  jHrojecting  ford9imd%    The  nose  is  prominent,  and 
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&e  base  of  ifte  MMrils  has  a  remaritable  ^andon ;  and 
in  the  male  it  is  more  commoidy  aquiline,  than  otherwiBft 
Thie  fipB  ure  intermediate  between  the  common  thinness 
«f  the  whites,  and  thidmess  of  the  n^gros.  The  efae^ 
boi^es  are  high,  and  marked ;  and  the  Ak^  in  the  line 
below  the  eyes,  uncommonly  wide, — and  cm  ^is  part  of 
the  &ce  is  strongly  imprest  the  contour,  that  maxks  the 
fedian  variety  of  the  human  count^iance«  The  eyes  are 
aimost  invariably  black ;  but  of  a  shade  of  blackness,  very 
distinct  from  what  we  call  such  in  the  whites.  We  have 
seen  the  black  eye  of  Itahans  and  Spaniards,  which  had  a 
color  and  expression,  like  &e  black  eye  of  the  Indiaiss.*-^ 
There  is  something  in  their  gait,  too,  apart  from  the 
crookedness  of  their  legs,  their  dress,  or  dieir  maimer  of 
placing  dieir  feet  the  one  bdbre  the  other,  which  enables 
US,  at  a  greftt  distance,  to  distinguii^  afi  advancing  Indian 
jfrom  a  v^te. 

The  squaw  has  a  distinctly  female  conformaliott,  and 
a  delicacy  of  rounding  in  the  limbs,  as  distinct  from  the 
liarsher  and  more  muscular  ami  brawny  form  of  the  male, 
irtilt  more  strongly  marked,  than  in  our  race.  It  seems  a 
refutation,  directly  in  point,  of  (he  system  of  those  female 
flhilosophers,  who  have  asserted,  that  die  fi^^  form  of 
die  female  vras  only  owii^  to  their  want  of  exj^osdfre, 
and  the  early  gymna^c  habits  of  the  male.  It  is  noto- 
fious,  that  die  squaws  are  the  drudges,  die  animate  oi 
bmrden,  among  this  race,  from  their  infancy.  But  diey 
have  die  fenale  delicacy  of  limb,  and  contour  of  joint, 
imd  slendemess  of  hand  and  foot,  notwidistanding,  as  dis- 
tinctly marked,  as  if  they  had  been  reared  in  indolence 
and  Ittxory*  The  legs  have  die  same  curve  vddi  those  of 
the  male.  We  have  scarcely  seen  an  instance,  where  the 
female  &ce  was  not  broad  and  oval.  The  nose  is  flat* 
tisiied,  scarcely  ever  aquiline,  and  for  the  most  part  re*- 
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sfembles  ^htt>f  tiie  acffm.  Th^  hcve.  a  nuidi  greiM^ 
uniformity  of  face,  in  this  respect,  than  the  male.  The 
effluvia  effiised  from  their  bodies,  both  male  and  female, 
when  in  high  perspiration,  has  been  often  remarked  by 
obser^rs  to  be  less  disagreeable,  than  that  of  other  races, 
in  similar  circumstancea  Some  have  supposed  this  to 
arise  Sroia  their  almost  universal  use  of  unguents  from  fra< 
grant  herbs ;  others,  that  they  have  a  less  copious  and  dis- 
stgreeable  perspiration.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  all 
people,  who  have  been  much  among  the  Indians,  agree  in 
the  fact 

In  their  mwal  habits,  although  no  people  on  the  globe 
will  endure  severer  privations,  will  be  more  active,  or 
travel  &rther,  or  hunt  longer,  or  perform  more  incredible 
exploits  of  activity  and  daring,  in  their  wars  and  in  the 
chase,  they  must  still  be  pronounced  on  the  whole,  a  lazy 
peopla  They  often  pass  from  the  extremes  of  travail  and 
toil  to  the  most  perfect  indolenca  Like  their  dogs,  they 
will  scour  their  thickets  all  day  in  the  chase ;  and  like 
ihem,  as  soon  as  their  toils  are  suspended,  they  sink  either 
to  sleep,  or  a  dozing  and  half  unconscious  existence.  The 
history  of  the  life  of  a  warrior,  is  a  history  of  these  constant 
alternations.  But  the  idea  of  tlie  steady  and  unremitting 
industry  of  the  whites  is  intolerable  to  them.  The  history 
of  the  Indians,  from  the  beginning,  is  full  of  this  fact  The 
Spaniards  could  never  bring  the  Indians  of  the  islands  to  . 
the  steady  labors  of  agricultura  They  have  been  a  thou- 
sand times  enslaved  in  North  America;  but  the  instance 
is  scarcely  on  record,  where  an  Indian,  male  or  female, 
became  a  diligent  slave.  Widi  them  the  stimulant  effect  •. 
of  the  chase,  fostered  by  early  training,  and  associated  with 
the  idea,  that  success  in  it  confers  the  next  honors  to  those 
of  war,  and  is  one  of  their  means  of  existence;  or  the  still 
higher  excitements  of  ambition  and  revenge,  goading  them. 
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to  war,  Bfe  the  d^  adequate  motives  tp  overccsne  tbeir 
jlatural  indolence    These  excitements  removed,  the  va- 
grant propensities  of  a  life  without  object  or  pursuit,  are 
with  ^m  an  overwhelming  instinct,  in  opposition  to  daily 
and  unr^nitting  industry.    Extreme  avarice  in  diosi,  who 
iiave  become  successful  cultivators,  has  supplied  a  motive 
of  sufficient  energy  to  induce  them  to  mental  exertion,  in 
order  to  procure  slaves.     But  wherever  we  have  passed 
fields  contiguous  to  Indian  villages,  the  mean  and  misera- 
ble enclosures,  the  maize,  planted  out  of  rows,  and  crowded 
lequal  distances;  in  short,  the  whole  appear" 
cultivation,  was  sufficiently  indicative  of  In- 
ir,  that  labor  was  their  strange  work,  and  diat 
>re  industrious  women  and  children  were  but 
eless  cultivators. 

o  their  moral  character  and  dispositions,  dieir 
modes  of  existence,  their  domestic  habits,  ^eir  amiable- 
mess,  or  nnamiableness,  different  writers  have  taken  very 
,  different  views.  Some  have  extolled  their  condition,  as 
comprising  the  highest  felicity  of  human  existence;  and 
their  manners  and  morals,  as  the  utmost  perfection  of  hu- 
man nature.  Such  were  the  dreams  of  Roi^seau ;  and 
under  the  pen  of  Chateaubriand,  they  were  transformed 
into  a  kind  of  amiable  and  happy  Arcadians.  Volney 
desciibed  them  Irom  observation ;  and  the  litde,  that  he 
■  has  said  of  them,  shows  great  exacmess,  and  depth  of  re- 
,8earch,  and  describes  more  of  the  real  Indian  character 
tmd  condition,  than  whole  volumes,  written  by  others. — 
Heckewelder  had  lived  with  a  particular  tribe, — had  iden- 
^  tified  his  feelings,  and  almost  his  affections,  with  them  and 
Aeir  interests.  Having  a  very  narrow  circle  of  observa- 
_tion,  every  diing  in  that  circle  became  ms^ified  out  of 
proportion  in  his  views.  Their  dim,  and  probably  febu- 
lous  tiadittODs,  were  to  him  matter  of  sober  history.    His 


TJews  of  diem  do  more  credit  to  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart,  than  to  the  discriminating  powers  of  his  mind ;  and ' 
axe  not  exactly  the  data,  on  which  a  philosopher  wouIQ 
form  his  opinions  of  the  Indian  ctraracter.    About  this 
character,  scarcely  any  two  writers  have  been  agreed; 
and  we  have  accounts  of  them  almost  diametrically  oppo* 
site.    Charlevoix  was  one  of  the  first  observers  of  the  sa^^ 
vages  of  Canada  and  the  West.    He  saw  them,  too,  under 
circumstances  &vorable  for  the  developeraent  of  their  reai 
character;  before  dieir  manners  were  sophisticated,  or  al- 
tered by  communicatimi  with  the  whites.    H 
us,  perhaps,  the  most  faithfiil  account  of  the  si 
has  ever  been  given.    It  accords  witfi  the  view 
have  presented  to  us,  at  the  present  day.    On 
bis  picture  is  that  of  a  race,  taken  as  a  wh 
amiable,  nor  happy.    We  can  not  expect  to  settle  the  col- 
lisions of  opinion  upon  this  point.    The  brevity  of  our 
limits  confines  us  to  a  few  passing  remarks.    We  shall 
give  some  of  their  general  traits,  such  as  appear  to  us  to  ' 
be  common  to  the  race,  and  of  which  all,  that  have  been 
extensively  acquainted  with  Indian  charaeter  and  manners, 
will  acknowledge  the  fidelity. 

As  a  race,  they  have  countenances,  that  are  generally 
ui^oyous,  stem  and  ruminating.  It  is  with  them  either 
gloomy  taciturnity,  or  bacchanalian  revel.  When  you  hear 
Indians  laughing,  you  may  generally  infer,  that  they  are 
intexicated.  An  Indian  seldom  jests;  generally  speakf 
low,  and  under  his  breath ;  and  loquacity  is  with  him  an 
indicati<Hi  of  being  a  trifling  personage,  and  of  deeds  in- 
versely less,  as  his  words  are  more.  Even  the  young  men  ' 
and  the  boys  have  a  sullen,  moody  and  thoughtfiil  counte- 
nance;. Bad  seem  to  have  little  of  that  ehisdc  gaiety,  with 
v/bUAt  the  benevolence  of  Providence  has  endowed  the 
first  days  of  the  existence  vi  most  othei:  b«iig;s.    From  tluP 
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general  remark,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  except  ihe  sqaaviv 
who  eho^vs  some  analogy  of  nature  to  the  white  females 
She  has  quicker  sensibilities,  is  more  easily  excited ;  and 
when  out  of  sight  of  her  husband,  or  her  parents,  to  whom 
these  things  are  matters  of  espionage  and  of  after  repre- 
hcnskin,  she  laughs,  and  converses^  and  seems  conscious 
of  a  pleasurable  existence. 

The  males  evidently  have  not  the  quick  sensibilities,  the 
acute  perceptions,  of  most  oiher  races.  They  do  not  easily 
or  readily  sympathize  With  external  nature.  N(9»e  but  an 
over%vhelming  excitement  can  arouse  ihem.  They  seem 
callous  to  all  the  passions,  but  rage.  The  instances,  that 
!n  given  in  such  glowing  colors,  of  their  females 
At  and  displayed  the  passion  of  love  towards  indi- 
tf  the  whites,  widi  such  devoted  constancy,  have, 
;,  existed.  But  they  were  exceptions — ancHnalies 
from  the  general  character.  We  have  seen  fathers  in 
their  cabins,  caressing  their  children;  but  even  their  ca- 
ressing was  of  their  customary  moody  and  stem  character, 
and  as  though  they  were  ashamed  to  do  it  They  are 
apparently  a  sullen,  melancholy  and  musing  race,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  whatever  they  have  of  emotion,  or  excitement, 
on  ordinary  occasions  going  on  in  the  inner  man.  Every- 
one has  remarked,  how  little  surprise  they  express  fi>r 
whatever  is  new,  strange,  or  striking.  Their  crnitinnal 
converse  with  woods,  rocks  and  sterile  deserts,  with  the 
roar  of  winds  and  storms,  and  the  stditude  and  gloom  <^ 
the  vnldemess;  their  apparent  exile  from  social  nature; 
_  their  alternations  of  satiety  and  hanger ;  their  continual 
^posure  to  danger;  their  uncertain  existence;  their  con- 
stant struggle  with  nature  to  maintain  it;  the  little  hold, 
which  their  aliections  seem  to  have  upon  life;  the  wild, 
savage  and  hostile  nature,  that  incessantly  surrounds 
diem; — these  circumstances  seem  to  have  impressed  a 
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stesbAy  and  unalterable  gloom  upon  their  countenancea 
If  there  be,  here  and  there  among  them,  a  young  man,* 
who  feels  the  freshness  and  vivacity  of  youthfiil  existence, 
and  shows  any  thing  of  the  gaiety  and  volatility  of  other 
animals  in  such  circumstances,  though  otherwise  bom  to 
distinction,  he  is  denounced,  as  a  trifling  thing ;  and  the 
silent  and  sullen  young  savage  will  naturally  take  place  of 
him.  They  seem  to  be  bom  with  an  instinctive  determina- 
tion, to  be,  as  much  as  possible,  independent  of  nature  and 
dociety,  aiid  to  concentrate,  as  much  as  possible,  within 
themselves  an  existence,  which  at  any  moment  they  seem 
willing  to  lay  down. 

Their  impassible  fortitude  and  endurance  of  suflering, 
their  contempt  of  pain  and  death,  invest  their  character 
with  a  kind  of  moral  grandeur.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  whe- 
ther some  part  of  this  vaunted  stoicism  be  not  the  result 
of  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  physical  insensibility. 
It  has  been  said,  with  how  much  troth  we  know  not,  that 
in  amputation  and  other  surgical  operations,  their  nerves 
do  not  shrink,  or  show  the  same  tendency  to  spasm,  with 
those  of  the  whites.  When  the  savage,  to  explain  his  in- 
sensibility to  cold,  called  upon  the  white  man,  to  recollect 
how  little  his  own  face  was  affected  by  it,  in  consequence 
of  constant  exposure,  the  savage  added, '  my  body  is  all 
&ce.'  This  increasing  insensibility,  transmitted  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  finally  becomes  inwrought  with  the 
whole  web  of  animal  nature,  and  the  body  of  the  savage 
at  last  approximates  the  insensibihty  of  the  hoofi  of  horses. 
Considering  the  necessary  condition  of  savage  existence, 
this  temperament  is  the  highest  boon  of  Providence.  Of 
course  no  ordinary  stimulus  excites  them  to  actioa  Few 
of  the  common  motives,  excitements  or  endearments  ope- 
rate upon  them  at  all.  Most  of  the  things,  that  move  us, 
they  eithw  do  not  feel,  or  hold  in  proud  disdain.    The 
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hoiTcmi  of  didr  dreadfiil  wsix&xe;  tiie  mfernal  rage  of 
ibeir  batdi^ ;  the  demoniac  fiury  of  gratified  revenge ;  th^ 
i^lteniatiaw  of  hope  and  despair  in  their  gambling,  to 
which  Aey  are  addicted,  ev^a  beyond  the  whites  '^  the  bru- 
tal eidiiliration  of  drunkenness; — diese  are  their  pleasura^ 
ble  excitements.  These  are  die  things^  that  awaka^  thera 
tp  a  strong  and  joyous  consciousness  of  ^ostenca  Wh^ 
t^^e  excitemwts  arouse  the  imprisoned  energies  of  their 
long  and  sullen  meditations^  it  is  like  ilSolus  uncaging  th^e 
whirlwind&  The  tomahawk  flies  with  unpitying  and  um 
sparing  fury  ^  and  the  writhing  of  their  victims  ins{^i^  a 
horrible  joy.  Let  the  benevolent  make  every  exertion  to 
ameliorate  their  character  and  condition.  Let  Christianity 
grouse  every  effort  to  convey  her  pity,  mercy  and  immor» 
^1  hopes  to  their  rugged  bosom&  Bat  surely  it  is  preposr 
terous  to  admire  the  savage  character  in  the  abstract  Let 
i|S  never  undervalue  the  comfort  and  security  of  munici- 
pal and  civiliaed  life ;  noa*  the  sensibilities,  charities  and 
ftndearm^its  of  our  own  homes.  The  happiness  of  sava* 
ffSy  steeled  against  sympathy  and  feeling,  at  war  with  na* 
tare,  with  the  elements,  and  with  each  otiier,  can  have  no 
existence,  except  in  the  visionary  dreaming  of  those,  who 
qever  ccmtemplated  their  actual  condition. 

It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  di&rent  as  are  their  stan- 
.  dards  of  ojnnion  firom  ours,  in  the  main  they  have  much 
the  same  notion  of  a  good  and  respectable  man,  that  we 
have.  If  we  mark  the  passion  fer  military  display  among 
QHF  rape^  and  observe  what  pc»nt  is  assigned  by  common 
feeliiE^  as  well  as  history^  to  mUitary  prowess,  we  shaH 
hsirdly  consider  it  a  strUdi^  differaoiee  firom  our  nature^ 
^t  bravery  and  daring  command  the  first  place  in  th^ 
homaga  Their  whole  training,  firom  their  first  to  their 
last  hfi^w,  inculcates  the  maxim,  that  courage  is  every 
dipig.    But  apart  fi^m  these  vi0«|s»  tbe^  fwne  Unite  of 
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iiliaracter,  Aat  ex^iSk  a  man  to  flie  appi^lttion  of  ii^iftaow 
and  good  among  us^  have  the  same  bearing  upon  the  esti- 
mation of  tfie  Indians.  In  conrefsing  with  them,  we  aM 
struck  with  surpise,  to  observe  how  widely  and  deeply  Aie 
obligations  of  tntth,  constancy,  honor,  generosity  and  fi>i^ 
bearance  are  felt  and  understood  among  them. 

It  has  heetk  often  observed  by  foragn  writers^  and  Itie 
^sentimem  has  been  echoed  among  philodoi^hers  c^  oWt 
Own  country,  that  they  were  less  subject  to  desire,  and  thai 
4ie  s^mal  propensities  were  Wesdrer  in  AMsr  race,  than 
in  ours;  and  they  have  evidenced  ifae  waniof  beard  in 
&e  males,  as  a  physical  prooC    The  Indians  are  as  par- 
ticular, as  the  Parisians,  not  to  depart  ftmi  tfieir  own 
modes  and  feshions.    But  we  have  occasiORsJly  deen  a 
savage,  who  had  die  courage  or  the  afectation  to  be  sin^ 
gular,  and  such  a  p^i9on  has  a  beard,  that  woaM  not  dd 
discredit  to  an  OrientaL    It  is  well  known,  that  one  of  dli» 
most  general  and  troublesome  employments  of  the  yooiig 
Vidians  is,  to  pull  out  the  starting  crop  of  beard  wifll 
tweezera    We  know  not  if  thdr  beard  woidd  grow  natH* 
raUy  as  abundant,  as  that  of  the  white&    But  if  it  would 
not,  it  is  unquestionaM^  owing  to  other  causes,  than  want 
of  natural  vigor.    Labor,  a  diet  often  meagre  fraud  neces*^ 
aity,  exposure,  and  ifae  indulgence  of  passions  of  a  deeper 
character,  as  ambition,  vindictiveness  and  the  appetite 
for  war,  would  probably  weaken,  if  not  extinguifife,  in 
whites  passions,  which  are  fostered  in  indolence,  plc^ 
and  repose.    But  when  savages  are  placed  in  situations 
&vorable  to  the  developem^it  and  indulgence  of  animid 
desires,  we  have  seen  no  indications  that  they  are  feebler, 
or  less  intense  in  them,  than  in  the  whites.    When  we  locit 
upon  die  wild  and  naked  elements,  upon  which,  in  tsomt 
sense,  their  children  are  cast;  when  we  consider  how  un^ 
fitvoraUe  is  theii;  situation  for  rearing  childrm^  we  are 
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astoniahed,  at  seeii^  so  many  in  their  cabins.  Of  ilie 
squaws,  that  we  have  seen,  of  mature  age,  a  very  great 
proportion  of  them  had  their  babe,  either  swinging  in  its 
bark  cradle,  suspended  between  two  trees ;  or  if  the  mother 
was  travelling,  hung  to  her  back  by  the  usual  strings,, 
passed  over  her  shoulders,  compressed  to  her  back  by  a 
bark  cage,  not  unUke  the  shell  of  a  tortoise.  Its  coj^r 
colored  nose  is  seen  peeping  from  this  cage,  like  that  of 
the  tortoise  from  its  shell ;  and  even  the  in&nt  seems  to. 
feel,  that  crying  is  to  no  purpose ;  and  its  note  of  grief  is 
seldom  heard. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  intercourse  of  the  whites 
among  them  has  been  calculated  to  convey  any  impressions 
of  them,  rather  than  those  of  the  philosophers,  of  whom  vve 
have  spoken.  Numberless  &tal  cases  of  jealousy  are  re- 
corded of  their  young  warriors,  in  reference  to  the  deport- 
ment of  our  people  towards  their  women,  while  among 
them.  The  manners  of  our  people,  in  this  intercourse, 
have  too  often  been  an  outrage  upon  decency  and  humani- 
ty. There  are  but  few  tribes,  among  whom  the  passing 
American  sojourner,  if  he  have  any  respectability  of  ap- 
pearance, does  not  receive  the  oflfer  of  the  daughter,  or 
perhaps  the  wife,  of  his  host,  as  a  temporary  companion. 
Almost  every  American  trader  and  resident  among  them 
has  an  Indian  wife ;  and  but  too  often,  wives  in  the  region, 
whidi  they  left.  In  Long's  first  expedition  an  instance  of 
this  sort  is  recorded,  of  the  deep  and  devoted  constancy 
of  affection  on  the  part  of  the  young  Indian  vnfe,  and 
tfarilUng  proo&  of  the  struggle  between  maternal  and  con-^ 
jugal  afi^tioa  The  whole  story  is  characteristic;  and 
reflects  as  much  honor  upon  the  Indian  wife  and  mother, 
as  it  does  shame  and  contempt  on  the  base  and  cold 
blooded  perfidy  of  the  American  husband^ 
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Tn  an  die  Indian  liibes,  they  have  contrived  to  emulate 
ihe  most  poUsbed  and  civilized  people  in  the  extent  of 
prostitution,  practised  among  them ;  and  these  degraded 
beings  have  the  same  estimation  in  the  one  country  and 
the  other.  Unnatural  vices,  fornication  and  adultery  pre- 
vail among  many  of  die  tribes,  no  doubt,  to  a  great  extent ; 
but  taking  into  view  die  opportunities  in  the  solitude  of 
die  desert,  the  smallness  of  their  societies,  and  die  dimin- 
idfied  influence  of  opinion,  that  results  from  it;  taking  into 
view^  that  they  have  no  laws,  but  indefinite  opinion,  no  reli- 
gion, and  no  visiUe  restraints, — ^the  state  of  morals  in  these 
respects  is  far  better,  than  would  naturally  be  expected.  In- 
rteadof  admiring,diat  these  vices  are  practised  among  them, 
but,  perhaps,  not  to  a  greater  degree,  than  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, it  is  to  a  thinking  mind  matter  of  astonishment,  that 
there  is  so  much  decorum  and  restraint  in  these  respects^ 
as  there  is.  We  feel  constrained,  too,  to  place  this  deco- 
rum among  themselves,  and  that  astonishing  delicacy,  with 
which  they  deport  themselves  towards  white  females,  that 
fidl  into  their  power,  to  a  more  honorable  cause,  than  the 
destitution  of  passions.  When  we  have  passed  various 
bidian  tribes  encamped  near  together,  in  company  widi 
bdies,  we  have  observed  the  same  manners,  and  the  same 
indications  of  what  was  paAng  in  their  minds,  that  we 
shouM  expect  to  see  in  untrained  and  low  people  c^mong 
ourselves ;  nor  have  we  ever,  believed  for  a  moment,  that 
the  propensities  of  nature  are  not  as  strong,  under  similar 
chrcunistarices,  in  them,  as  in  us. 

Hiere  are  diflbrent  standards  of  morals  among  them,  as 
diere  are  among*  the  white  nations.  With  some  tribes 
adidtery  is  a  venial  cffehce^  and  in  others  it  is  punished 
with  mutilation,  death,  dr  the  handii^  over  the  degraded 
female  to  all  the  males  of  die  tnbe«  The  instance  of  a 
young  squaw,  who  is  a  mother  before  marriage,  is  a  very 
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uncommon  occurrence ;  nqr  have  ^ve  as  much  fitith,  aB 
•diers,  in  their  adroitnesa  at  procuring  abortion.  In  thie 
«ase  of  a  young  Indian  in^mtian  the  &ct  of  pregnancy  could 
Hot  be  hidden. 

The  modes  of  nuuaifitng  marriage  ate  as  various,  as 
among  the  white&  If  Ihere  be  any  prevalent  ciffiloai 
among  ^  tribes^  it  is,  diat  the  parents  mam^e  the  mattiar} 
and  the  young  warrior  in  the  morning  finds  the  squaw; 
elected  by  the  parents,  sitting  in  his  quarters,  with  whatever 
she  is  expected  to  bring,  as  dowry,  removed  with  her.  It 
sometimes,  but  not  <^en,  happens,  that  he  enters  his  dis- 
sent, and  she  returns  with  her  baggage  to  her  mother.  It 
is  an  universal  custom  to  marry  as  many  wives,  as  the 
warrior  or  hunter  pleases.  Hiis  is  an  affidr,  aceurat^ 
prescribed  by  custom.  If  a  young  hunter  has  been  for  a 
length  <rf  time  very  suecessfol  in  hunting,  Mke  a  rich  Tuifc, 
be  is  aiithorked  by  opinioxi  to  take  as  many  wives,  as  he 
liaB*proved  himself  able  to  mainiaia 

Jealousy  in  this  case,  and  in  aM  tHher  cases,  shows  i^ 
self  under  the  same  forms,  which  it  would  naturally  assume 
am<mg  our  people.  In  Long^s  first  expedition,  we  have  a 
very  amusing  account  of  ihe  manner,  in  which  a  wife  doi* 
ports  herself,  wh^i  her  hi]^and  happens  to  muiifest  a 
greater  fondness  for  another  4ife.  Sometimes  the  fitvcmte, 
to  avoid  her  tongue,  teeth  and  nails,  flies  with  her  husband 
to  the  campaign  or  hunt  At  othevs,  in  dread  of  her  life, 
she  returns  to  her  parents,  When  the  two  wives  quarrel, 
whatever  be  the  taciturnity  of  the  husband,  there  is  no 
want  of  words  between  the  wives.  The  husband,  squat 
on  his  hams,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,«nd  his  head  haff 
covered,  and  his  eyes  half  closed,  afiects  to  be  doaag^ 
while  they  rate  each  other.  If  the  oonttet  of  words  ^oes 
on  to  blows,4Us  is  ofien  the  case,  he  arises  with  the  st^m 
^r  of  a  judge,  «nd  pans  them,  with  a  manner,  that  mdr- 


mtm  ^ich  is  Aib  &m>rito.  The  wiv«6  gmerally  find  one 
lodge  too  narrow  for  both  to  inhabit  together.  The  Indian 
spends  his  tinae,  perhap^^n  eqnal  portions  between  them* 
But  if  he  happen  to-sp^id  more  lime  with  the  one,  than 
die  other,  when  he  retums  to  the  qiegleeted  wife,  she  n^p 
niiesls  l^r  view  of  the  ease  by  kicking  his  dog,  throwi^ 
1ms  food  €»i  die  ground,  and  tetting  him  with  great  fi:ank* 
HMS  into  her  thoughts  of  him  and  his  fitvorite*  The  more 
•or  speeies  are  studied,  the  more  cleariy  it  is  found,  that 
ibe  human  heart  is  every  where  die  same. 

Jt  is  beyond  all  question,  that  some  of  the  tribes  now  occa- 
sionally practise  cannibalism ;  and  diat  before  the  new  world 
was  visited  by  the  whites,  it  was  a  custom  generally,  if  not 
MBVgroaUy  prevalent  anumg  thent  The  imperceptible  in-^ 
fiuenoe  of  the  horror,  with  whidh  this  practice  is  regarded 
by  the  whites^  has  made  its  way  among  them;,  and,  Uttle 
M  diey  are  disposed  to  confess,  that  they  are  swayed  by 
our  opiniiHis,  the  earnestness  with  which  they  deny  the 
existence  of  the  practice  at  present  in  their  tribes,  and 
with  which  they  attempt  to  vindicate  their  ancestoors  6rom 
the  charge,.is  an  inconlestible  admission  of  the  influenoe,. 
which  our  opmions  exercise  over  them^ 

It  would  eatt^id  diese  remarks  beyond  our  object^  to 
^  ve  extensive  and  general  detaite  e£  Indian  manners  and 
modes  of  life«  An  important  era  with  the  youth  of  all  the 
tribes  is  that,  when  they  pass  from  minority  to  the  duties 
ami  estima^on  of  warriors  and  hunters.  This  period  is 
celebrated  with  great  solemm^.  It  is  well  known,  that 
bwting  is  the  serious  business,,  and  war  the  importaitf 
arai^ement  and  pleawre  of  ihdr  lives.  The  maraier,  m 
wbk^  they  conduct  these  pursuits,  is  suffidently  wdl 
kncywa  Their  modes  of  constructing  their  hatntatiens 
yary,  aoeotding  as  they  dwell  in  a  country  o£  Soves^  or 
prairies,  or  a  nordkem  or  southern  climate.     AhfacHigfa 
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in  the  very  fern  instances,  in  whidi  the  savages  have  lie-^ 
GCHne  cultivators  in  good  earaestr  diey  may  have  con- 
structed good  bouses,  the  &r  gMMer  portion  aim  at  no- 
thing  more,  than  the  frailest  and  rudest  cabin.  Yet  in  the 
Cf^truction  of  these,  there  are  Ae  same  differences,  as 
aj^e  seen  in  the  oatnns  of  the  badcwoods  men.  Some  are 
extremely  rude^  and  some  arefran^  with  in^uiom  awl 
persevering  refer^iee  to  comfort  luid  utiUty.  The  same 
differences  are  vii^ble  in  the  internal  arrangement  and 
keeping  of  the  cabin.  In  most  instances  the  interior  is 
filthy  and  uncomfortable,  beyond  the  endurance  of  any 
but  a  savage*  We  have  been  in  others,  where  the  neatly 
matted  floor,  or  the  earth  covered  with  the  fresh  verdure 
of  the  palmetio,  and  the  neatness  of  all  the  accompani- 
ments, g^ve  the  scene  such  an  air  of  comfort,  as  created 
a  train  of  pleasant  assoeiatians  with  the  place. 

like  all  ignorant  people,  unable  to  trace  the  relation 
between  results  and  causes,  they  are  beyond  all  othw 
feofie  supeistitious.  It  may  be  laid  down,  as  an  univer- 
sal trait  of  the  Indian  character.  The  warrior,  who  braves 
death  a  thousand  times  and  in  every  form  in  the  fiiry  of 
battle,  carries  with  him  to  the  contbat  a  little  charmed 
bkig  of  filthy  and  disgusting  ingredients,  in  which  he  places 
no  little  reliance,  as  security  against  the  balls  and  arrows, 
that  are  fired  upon  tum.  They  are  much  addicted  to  fidth 
in  dreams.  Chie  of  the  dreamers,  the  day  before  alert, 
confident  and  intrepid,  awakes  the  next  morning,  subdued 
and  timid.  He  paints  one  side  of  his  &€e  blacL  He 
subjects  himself  to  the  most  rigorous  abstinence  and  fost- 
ing.  Nothing  can  induce  him  to  indulge  or  taisto  food, 
until  the  interdict  has  passed  away.  He  has  dreamed  an 
ui&vorable  dream.  Such  astonishing  hold  have  these 
dreams  upon  their  mind,  that  a  warriw  has  been  known 
to  assume  the  dress,  die  dotties,  the  drudgery,  and,  what  m 
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ilifilitdiy  more  ImiiiMliitiiig  to  an  bidkii,  tile  escnnation 
and  standfng  <^  a  squaw,  in  consequence  of  one  of  these 
dreams. 

This  ^^t  t^idmcy  to  si^perstiticm  in  an  Indian  mind 
fiimishes  strong  inducements  to  ing^nioos  and  bold  im* 
poBtors  among  them,  to  assume  the  character  of  jugglers, 
quacks^  medidne  men  and  prophets.  Our  country  had  a 
terriMe  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  this  assumption,  in  the 
>sase  of  die  ^  Shawnee  prophet,^  and  ii^frior  men  of  the 
same  character,  during  the  late  war.  A  chief  among  the 
savages  of  the  Missouri  exercised,  through  the  influence 
of  fear,  a  long  and  severe  authority  over  Indians,  by  whom 
he  was  abhorred.  He  had  a  medicine  bag  of  terrible 
efficacy ;  and  his  enemies  fell  on  his  right  hand  and  on 
his  left.  It  was  a  received  opinion  in  his  tribe,  Aat  his 
wish  had  a  withering  and  fiital  influence  on  whomsoever 
he  directed  it.  After  his  death,  his  grand  medicine  was 
found  to  be  tursenic. 

Every  thing  with  diem,  of  great  efficacy  and  power,  that 
is  inexplicable,  is  a  ^  medicine  f  and  the  medicine  men 
among  them  have  the  next  degree  of  consideration  to  chieft 
and  noted  warriors.  We  have  conversed  with  Indians, 
who  were  atheists,  and  treated  as  fabulous  all  notions  of  \ 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  defended  their  opinions 
with  as  much  ingenuity,  as  abandoned  people  of  the  lower 
<H^ers  among  ourselves,  who  profess  to  hold  the  same 
ofMnions.  But  in  some  shape  or  ferm,  almost  all  savages 
admit  the  being  of  Grod,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
The  Great  Spirit  is  termed  in  many  of  their  languages, 
*  Wdhconda^  or  Master  of  Life.  Storm  and  thunder  are 
nanifestations  of  his  wrath ;  and  success  in  war  and  hunt- 
ing, of  his  ftivor.  Many  of  the  tribes  have  forms  of  prayer, 
in  the  use  of  which  they  are  regular  and  earnest,  particu- 
larly when  starting  on  expeditions  of  hunting  or  wai^ 
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cpmRiiwic&ticHas  jyilb  (fei^  Spirit,  wJhp  h»s  ma4^  hiipseJC 
visibly  manifest  to  them,  in  die  form  of  some  bind  or  beast  r 
^fld  Jhey  plfiit  thnr  jgj^fifif  U^,  {U|4  .olpiwve  9«at  mys- 
tery Qn  the  .QqcaijM»;  pd  thfinoe  ftoriTfi  th^ii*  cl^ms  t& 
prophecy,  9nd  $ci  Hie  trefited  with  the  defepenpe  pf  ^  iii^-« 
c}qe  mj^n.'  Thsit  notions  c^  &e  cpr^liiti^  of  depiii^ 
spirits  aije  flnphf  W  we  might  ej^pept  frpni  their  chafartpr- 

^f^iylitbut  fesomedistWtregip»qfasouthjBriitw»r 
pejutmre,  ^Qy  plwe  thp  ham9  of  the  yff^rthy  ^e^p&fp^i  in 
the  c^ptm^ry  pf  *  brays  »nd  free'  spmtS)  whp  pftss  to  that 
cpiffltry  of  gm^  wd  gQfi4  cheer  pver  a  bridge,  §cfU5ep|jr 
"vpdli^r  ^9|i  a  hair,  puspesfled  over  a  yawning  gulf  They^ 
^hq  have  fimi  hcfuls  iELri4  feiBt,^  and  upblenching  counte* 
Hapc^jfT-that  is  to  say,  who  were  good  warriors  in  life^ 
l^a^  safdy  ovw  the  bridge ;  wlfiliB  the  timid  and  ^rerabli|ig. 
i^j  iatq  tlje  gulf  below. 

Though  they  will  sometimes  talk  of  tiiese  fBattejn^  wit|f 
|jr§at  e9.|niestness  and  ^(^[mrent  cpnvictipn,  yet,,  we  J^ieUeve^ 
^  all  people,  that  have  be^  known  (m  die  earth,,  theii^ 
fpcnai^bts,  hopes  *and  fears  dwell  the  least  on  ^y  tbii^ 
he^f^  tt^s  life.  It  seems  to  be  inexplioable  to  them^  thi^^ 
H^I  Pfirt  of  their  qpnduct  hme  can  have  any  bearing  upon 
liieir  cpnditipp  hereafter.  If  they  can  be  comfortable,  and 
gain  their  points  in  this  life,  they  concern  th^nselves  very 
little  about  what  will  happen  to  them  in  the  life  to  co|ne^ 
Pf  courpte  adult  savages  have  too  often  heen  found  hope* 
1^  subjects,  uprm  whpm  tp  inculcftte  the  pur^  and  sub- 
Kme  truths  of  our  go^L  The  dq.yi^  pf  the  JSraimeitUi  and 
Plliptt;^  seem  to  have  gone  by ;  pr  thp  western  and  soitt)i* 
ern  savages  are  more  hopeless  sulgects  fpr  coiiversion,  dMH 
&pse  of  the  north.  They  have  certainly  been  fo^nd  mtt^f^ 
ly  destitute  of  the  plastic  dpcility  of  the  Afexican  an4  F^ 
rArian  Indians.    Charlevoix  has  given,  as  a  cjmra€teri8.tip 


IMit  of  die  CanSmlui  aiid  weste^  i^^^es  c^hls  clay,  one, 
^t  bsLS  b^h  foiiiid  ^Ufl%  at}>plicable  to  tfieM  at  die  present 
^sAe.  The^tiSfettWithapptareiri 

€^XpositioM  af  ditf  ret%i6h,  bfir  fidth,  aiid  oiir  hopes ;  arid 
^ted^nt  to  all,  aiid  admit,  ffiHt  tfkid  may  all  be  true,  in  rela* 
^ri  to  individuate  of  otn^  iftce.  Tb^y  fela^^  in  tuni  thei]F 
own  fitbles,  ffieir  o^^^vn  dim  and  visionary  MtSons  of  a  God 
^Md  h^re^tfi^r;  and  estact  USe  same  docility  dud  complai* 
sdshice  to  theif  creed,  wKicb  tfiey  yieMed  to  ours. 

In  respect  to  the  lesser  inoi^ls,  all  savages  in  this  i*<6gioh  . 
^^U%  holSpltable.  Even  the  etiemy,  whom  they  woiild  have 
sdttght,  arid  slain  far  from  theif  cabins,  who  presents  Uinn 
^If  f^iSiesis]5'  there,  daims,  and  receives  their  hospitality. 
Th^y  atccol^  to  the  cabin  hearth  the  honors  and  ^e  sane* 
^ty  of  an  asylum.  A  great  number  i^f  instances  are  on 
Tecofd,  of  savages  ^f  hostile  ttibes,  obnoxious  to  lite  mos^  * 
diM^ly  tevenge  of  particular  warriors,  ^presen&ng  them- 
^elye^  on  a  sudden  before  those  warriors,  arid  oflferirig  iheir 
bosoms  to  the  kxAfe.  I'his  heroism  often  hot  only  disarms* 
tev&i^^  Imt  with  admiration  excites  more  generous  feet 
itflgd;  ktid  biings  aboiit  a  peiace  between  the  contending 
Iribi^  That  part  of  oiii*  character,  which  they  are  the  las^ 
to  understand,  is  that  When  We  have  received  iii  their  vil- 
lages the  niost  aibple  ho^itelity,  thiey, in  returning  the  visit, 
sdMNitd  find,  that  our  strangers  lodged  in  tavenia 

We  hart^  ndt  the  isaihe  plenary  fkitli  iii  their  fehacibus 
rcittfemboraitice of  kiildne^es, and ^e  cejnainty of  ourde*^ 
ptisA/eii&h  Qfpoii  thi3  constancy  of  their  friendship.  We 
Comsat  thein  a  treacherous  peojpfe,  easily  swayed'  fl^om' 
dwir  piifpode,  paying  their  couri  to  the  divinity  of  good  * 
ftMone,  md  titl w^ys  ready  to  islde  with  the  strongest  We 
dhoald  not  ri^fy  tipoh  their  feeliiigs  of  to-d&y,  as  any  pledg^' 
Ibr  wtMt  they  will  be  td-morrow. 
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They  are'wdl  known  for  their  voradoumess  of  app^ 
•tite.  They  endure  hm^r  a»d  thirst,  as  th^  dofiain  and 
death,  with  astoniihiiig  {XKieiioe  and  coiManoy.  When 
they  kiU  a  deer,  a  buffido,  or  a  bear,  afi^  a  long  abstinence, 
they  will  devour  an  enwmoas  quantity  of  the  flesh.  Their 
fiital  and  devoted  attachment  to  ardent  spirits  is  matler  of 
melaincfaoly  notoriety.  In  all  their  coimcils,  and  talks  and 
conferences  vntfa  the  officers  of  the  government,  frcMn  lake 
Brie  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  first  and  the  last  request 
is,  ^  whiskey.'  This  is  the  only  point,  upon  which  it  is 
useless  to  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  honor  and  shame  in  an 
Indian.  Declaim,  as  we  may,  against  the  use  of  it;  paint 
the  ill  effects  of  it,  as  strongly  as  we  choose ;  speak  with 
as  much  contempt,  as  we  may,  of  drunkards ;  their  best 
and  their  bravest  still  clamor  for  whiskey.    Schoolcraft 

«  gives  us  a  characteristic  anecdote  to  this  efifect  A  noted 
Pottawattonne  chief  presented  himself  to  die  American 
agent  at  Chicago,  as  a  good  man,  and  a  good  firiend  to 
the  Americans,  and  concluded  with  the  usual  request  for 
whiskey.  The  reply  was,  that  the  agent  did  not  give 
whiskey  to  good  Indians ;  that  such  neither  asked  for  it, 
nor  drank  it,  when  offered ;  that  it  was  bad  Indians  <mly, 
who  asked  for  whiskey.    The  Indian  replied  with  great 

quickness,  in  broken  English,  ^  Me  d ^n  rascal.' 

All  words  would  be  thrown  away  in  attempting  to  pour* 

-  tray  in  just  colors  the  effects  of  whiskey  upon  such  a  ra^ce. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  heaviest  curse,  that  their  intercourse  wMi 
die  whites  has  aitailed  upon  them.  Every  oblation  <^ 
duty,  as  philanthropists  and  Christians,  imposes  upon  us  all 

•  possible  efforts  to  prevent  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  race; 
the  inevitable  consequimce  of  their  having  free  access  to 
this  liquid  poisoa  We  have  adverted  to  the  stem  and* 
rigorous  prc^ibitions  of  the  general  government,  and  the 
fiddity  with  which  they  are  generally  carried  into  effect; 
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tHd  yet,  in  fsmn0vn^  or  nnkeit^  isvherewr  Americans  have 
lH)cess^  Indians  have  whu^ey.  It  m  understood,  that  the 
lat^  of  liie  state  governmeals  and  ef  the  general  govem- 
OM»it  are  not  in  eoncert  upon  this  safest  It  is  matter  of 
<uidonbted  ftct,  that  in  die  states,  die  Indians  find  much 
less  dfficulty  ]»  procuring  whiskey,  than  in  the  territories ; 
And  <^  course  intoxication  is  &t  more  common.  The  du- 
ties of  die  states  imperiously  call  upcm  them,  to  fiwne  laws 
kk  unisQii  with  those  of  die  general  govemm^dt,  and  to 
mate  with  that,  to  prevent  these  untoj^y  beings  from  ex* 
erasing  dieir  suicide  propensities. 

Il  has  been  inferred,  because  diey  make  it  a  point,  not 
to  express  astonishment,  or  curiosity,  in  view  of  our  im« 
pH»vements  and  arte,  that  diey  have  litde  curiosity ;  and 
because  they  seem  to  hold  them  in  contempt  and  disdain, 
4iat  they  have  nodiing  analogous  to  the  cupidity,  vanity, 
or  pride  of  die  whites.  They  are,  unquesticmably,  a  very 
IHTOud  race;  and  their  pride  induces  th^m  to  affbct  indii^ 
jfoi^Bce,  and  to  hold  diose  tfaii^  in  apparent  contempt, 
whidi  they  are  coi»cious  they  can  not  obtain.  As  regards 
Aeir  vanity,  we  have  not  often  had  die  fortune  to  contem- 
{date  a  young  squaw  at  her  toilette.  But  from  the  studied 
an'a^em^it  of  her  calico  jacket,  from  die  glaring  circles 
of  vermilion  on  her  round  fece,  from  the  artificial  manner, 
m  which  her  hair  is  cluUbed,  and  from  die  time,  which 
Ae  occupi^  in  completing  these  arrangements,  we  infer, 
that  dress  and  personal  ornament  occupy  the  same  portion 
cf  her  thoughts,  that  they  do  of  the  fri^ionable  woman  of 
eiviffiased  society.  A  young  Indian  warrior  is  notoriously 
die  most  thorough  going  beau  in  die  worid.  Broadway  ^ 
mmd  Bond  street,  funush  no  subjecte,  diat  will  spaid  as 
madi  dme,  or  endure  as  much  crimping  and  confinement, 
to  appear  in  fidl  dress.  We  diiidc,  diat  we  have  observed 
such  a  duuractwr,  opnstandy  miployed  vrith  his  paints  and 
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his  poeket  ^bss  for  diree  fiill  hours,  laying  on  his  paitutsy 
and  arranging  his  tresBee,  and  contemplating  with  visible 
satis&ction,  from  Ume  to  time,.the  progress  of  his  attrac* 
tions.  The  chiefe  and  warriors  in  full  dress  have  one,  two 
or  three  clasps  of  silver  about  thoir  arms,  generally  jewels 
in  thdr  ears,  and  olte».in  their  nose;  and  nothing  is  more 
common,  than  to  see  a  ihin,  circular  piece  of  silver^  of  the 
size  of  a  dollar,  hanging  from  their  nose,  a  litde  below  their 
upper  hp^  This  ornament,  so  horribly  inconvenient,  seems 
to  ha  one  of  the  highest  Indian  taste.  Painted  porcupine 
quills  are  twirled  in  their  hair.  Tails  of  animals  hang 
from  the  hair  behind ;  or  from  the  point,  where  they. were 
originally  appended  to  the  animal  A  necklace  of  bears' 
or  alligators'  teeth,  or  claws  of  the  bald  eagle,  or  common 
red  beads,  or  wanting  these,  a  kind  of  rosary  of  red  haw- 
thorns, har^  about  the  neck.  From  the  knees  to  the  feet 
•the  legs  are  ornamented  with  great  numbers  of  Uttle,  per- 
jRiratDd,  cylindrical  pieces^ of  silver  or  brass,  that  tinkl<e,  as 
the  person  walks.  If  to  all  this,  he  add  an  American  hat, 
and  a  soldier- s  coat  of  blue,  faced  with  red,  over  the  cos- 
tomary  calico  shirt,  he  steps  firmly  on  the  ground,  to  give  to 
his  tinklers  a  simultaneous  noise,  and  apparendy  considers 
his  person  with  as  much  complacency^  as  the  human  bosom 
can  be  supposed  to  feel.  This  is  a  very  curtailed  view  of 
an  Indian  beau,  and  faithful,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  the  de- 
scription of  al.uost  every  young  Indian  at  a  great  puUie 
dance. 

So  many  faithful  prints  have  recently  been  presented  to 
the  public  of  the  Indian  figure  and  costume,  that  most  of 
those,  who  have  not  seen  the  hving  subject^  have  ddSnite 
views  of  it  The  males,  for  the  most  part,  wear  leggins, 
setting  closely  from  the  loins  to  the  ancles,  generally  of 
smoke-tanned  dear  skin,  sometimes  of  blue  cloth.  Those, 
who  inhabit  beyond  the  range  of  the  buffalo,  wear  a  bbuv 


kM^  Arown  loosely  ovdr  the  shoaldens ;  and  those,  who- 
five  in  the  region  of  the  buffiilo,  wear  a  dressed  skin  of 
that  animal  Their  moccasins  are  ornamented  with  ex- 
treme care,  with  di^r^it  colored  porcupine  quills,  ar-  • 
ranged  in  lines  and  compartaents.  But  in  the  sultry 
months,  they  are  often  se^i  with  no  other  dress,  than  a 
piece  of  blue  cloth,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  ^  stroud«> 
ing,'  passed  between  the  diighs,  and  brought  round  the 
loins.  In  regions  contiguous  to  the  whites,  they  have  ge- 
nerally a  calico  shirt  of  the  finest  colors ;  and  thefr  are 
particularly  attached  to  a  loi^  calico  dress,  resembling  a 
morning  gowa 

The  women  have  a  calico  jacket,  l^^ns,  not  muclr 
tmlike  those  of  the  men,  and  wherever  they  can  afford  it, 
a  blue  broadcloth  petticoat  We  do  not  remember  to  have 
seal  Indians,  either  male  or  female,  aflfect  any  other  ecdors, 
than  red  or  blue.  The  thick,  heavy,  Mack  tresses  of  hair 
are  parted  on  the  forehead,  and  dcewered  with  a  quill  <m> 
thorn  in  a  large  club  bdiihd. 

They  have  various  dances,  to  which  ^ey  are  extrava- 
gandy  attached ;  and  which  often  have,  as  did  the  dances 
of  the  old  time,  a  religious  character.  The  aged  council 
chi^  drum,  and  the  young  warriors  dance  with  great  ve-* 
bemence,  treating  the  ground  with  their  feet  I'hey  pur- 
sue  die  business  with  a  vigor,  which  causes  the  perspira- 
tion t^  pour  from  their  bodies.  They  have  the  war,  the 
council,  the  feast,  and  the  dog  dance ;  and  tunes  corres- 
pmiding  to  the  different  objects.  The  tunes  are  very  mo- 
notcmous,  runnii^  through  only  three  or  four  notes,  and 
ccmatandy  recurring  to  the  same  strain.  In  most  of  the 
tribes^  the  women  tdce  no  part  in  the  song  or  dance. — 
Am<»ig  some  of  the  tribes,  we  have  heard  the  women 
ehime  in  on  ^e  last  note^ 
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Inor^ible  sMea  »^  i^M  ^olfdws 
jg^ers  and  moMiileb8afc&    Many  of  iheir  altoged  feite  new 
took  place,  exo^t  in  tbe  ittAgtwlaitmps  of  the  ig^praiit  pe^ 
pie,  who  related  tbem.     Kit  ibey  bave,^  undonbledlyt  ^ 
ngidity  of  OMisdei  a  caUousness  of  n^rvi^  and  a  ocuMempt 
of  pain  and  woundstthat  en^bte  them  to  a^^Move  swaUow-^ 
ing  fire,  putting  bjures  and  swcMrds  down  their  tfafOMSyand 
such  like  exploits^  with  great  anec^ss.    To  cresite  admi^ 
raticHi  is  of  course  a  passion  mth  tbwi;  and  this  desiie 
incites  th^m  to  dioHght  and  study,  in  order  to  ieam 
the  mystic  arts  <^  legerdemain,  in  which  they  certainly 
atts^n  no  inconsiderable  proficiency.    Their  medk^de  men. 
i»re  a  kind  of  jugi^rsj  and  there  is  much  cer^f^m^  and 
affectation  of  mystery,  in  the  preparing  and  adnnnisteraig 
their  medicines.    The  most  amusing  part  of  dns  bnsiMSs 
1^  that  the  scaramouch,  who  has  gonp  tfaro^gh  aH  thft 
ceremonies^  and  prepared  the  medicine,  g/eio&^y  takes  il 
himse^L  We  have  little  fiuth  in  their  boasted  M^pwmtanee 
with  remedies,  from  their  own  v^etabk^  kingdom*    We 
have  remaiked,  that,  when  they  w&e  near  our  seideiiieiits, 
their  sick  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  our  phyabian& 

The  bidian  head  is  such,  as  we  would  suppose  the  era- 
niolo^ts  ^ould  select,  as  finely  moulded  £^  niteU:^noe. 
In  this  respect  he  would  probably  place  iii^mfas  a  race, 
beside  the  heme  sapiens  Europmus,  We  have  seen  them 
in  ev^  position,  to  try  native  acuteness.  We  have  laught 
th^  young.  We  consider  them  naturally  a  duewd,  in- 
tel%^[Srt  peo^^Ie,  with  heads  capable  of  die  hi^^hesl  vMBlal 
developement  in  every  departmem.  of  dioiigbt,  in;  w  peat 
a  degree,  as  our  own  race.  They  have,prQhd^y,  ns  wsmk 
curiosity^  but  a  more  siern  peraeverance  in  the  eSBsti  to 
suppress  it  The  first  tiine9that  tbejr  witness  a  sleam  beat, 
they  never  suppress  the  outward  eaqpression  ctf  their  admi* 
ration,  and  their  emphatic  ^  ughf^ 


wim  ikm  aitieie,  which,  mib  every  eflbrt  to  cwtail  it^  hm 
ipeym  iq>  under  our  hands^  i^HMimit  rmaaridng  upon  their 
languages.    In  all  their  dialects,  we  suspect,  that,  like  the 
Qiineae,  dieir  words  were  originally  but  of  one  syUabIe.r— 
Every  word,  th<»i,  of  more  dmi  <me  syllable,  has  been 
ibwed  in  the  progress  of  advandng  ideas  among  ^n^ 
by  a  correspCHiding  eonbination  of  idea&    Having  few 
abfitracticNis  among  dieir  ideas,  and  knowing  and  caring  • 
Htfa  about  our  complex  combinations  of  diou^t,  crniverw;* 
bie  wbdly  with  tangible  and  i4sible  matters,  their  e9q>re8« 
fiMDB  are  paintings  of  sem^ble  ideas  wicb  die  eotoring  mat* 
tar  of  words.    Whenever  we  undertake  to  convey  to  diem 
a  eomeoled  chain  of  abstract  ideas,  diey  turn  10  us  for  a 
wldle  widi  a  oompbeent  indLmadon  of  die  head,  and  apply 
dieir  hand  to  their  ear,  with  die  sign,  so  readily  understood 
by  all  Indians  to  imply,  that  diey  aredea£    Theirmanner 
d*  numibarhig,  evidences  the  extreme  simplicity  of  dieir 
fauigoaga     We  have  requested  of  idl  die  tribes,  willi 
widch  we  have  been  conversant,  dieir  terms  of  mimbering, 
as  fiff  as  an  hnndred.    In  some  the  terms  are  simple,  aa 
&r  as  ten.    In  odiers  nx  is  five<one,  seven  five^two,  and 
so  on*    Beyond  ten  diey  generally  count  by  reduplication 
of  tke  tea    Tbas  they  perftntn  Ir^  a  mechanical  arilhme«i 
de,  imricate  to  explain,  but  readily  apprehended  by  the 
eye.    Some  of  the  tribes  are  said  to  be  perplexed  in  (fa^ 
actemplB  to  number  beyond  an  hundred.    When  the  ques- 
tion turned  upon  any  point,  that  kivolved  great  numbers, 
we  liave  gen^mHy  heard  ihem  avail  diemsdves  of  an 
Ei^ish  wiDtd,  the  first,  w^e  believe,  and  die  most  univer* 
sally  understood  by  savages — heap!    We  have  read,  that 
in  same  af  dieir  languages,  diere  are  subdedes  1^  strae- 
tuM,and  nice  shades  of  divisions  4if  time,  in  die  tenses  of 
verbs,  ihat  transcend  even  die  lamed  exactness  mid 
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Smih  of  the  Greek.  ^  There  is  something  iitdxplicable;  it 
must  be  admitted,  in  the  combinations  and  artificial  stmc^ 
tore  of  the  language  of  a  people  of  such  extreme  simplicity 
of  bought 

We  profess  to  know  little  of  the  origin  of  these  lan- 
guages. We  suspect,  that  a  Hfe  might  be  spent  in  study- 
ing them  in  the  closet  to  very  little  purpose.  The  savages 
vaiy  their  meaning  by  the  accent  and  intonation,  which 
Aey  give  their  words,  still  more  than  the  French.  We 
fear,  that  a  printed  page  of  Indian  words,  most  carefully 
and  accurately  noted  by  the  marks  of  accent  and  scnmd 
ki  our  dictioimriesy  could  hardly  be  read  by  an  unprac- 
tised American  so  as  to  be  intelKgible  to  the  Indian,  whose 
language  they  purport  to  be.  We  suppose  the  Muskogee 
and  Chelokee  to  be  the  patriarchal  dialects  of  the  south ; 
die  Oiippeway  and  Dacota,  of  the  Indians  of  the  lakes 
and  the  upper  Mississippi ;  and  the  Ozadghe  and  Pawnee^ 
of  the  savages  of  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Red  river.  We 
should  not  forget,  that  they  have  a  language  of  signs, — die 
Latin,  or  common  language,  by  which  all  the  tribes  con- 
verse with  each  other.  It  is  a  trite  maxim,  that  necessity 
is  the  mother  of  invention ;  and  it  is  inconceivable,  except 
by  those  who  have  witnessed  it,  how  copious  and  exi^e^- 
sive  a  language  they  have  formed  with  signs.  In  Long's 
first  expedition  a  full  and  accurate  vocabulary  of  this  lan- 
guage is  given. 

After  all,  that,  which  has  struck  us  in  contemplating 
the  Indians  with  the  most  astonishment  and  admiration,  is 
the  invisible  but  universal  energy  of  the  operation  and  in- 
fluence of  an  inexplicable  law,  which  has,  where  it  ope- 
rates, a  more  certain  and  controlling  power,  than  all  the 
municipal  and  written  laws  of  the  whites  united.  There 
is  despotic  rule,  without  any  hereditary  or  elected  chief 
There  are  chiefs  with  great  power,  who  can  not  tell  when, 


^iliere,  or  Jbmv  they  becM&e  suck  Th&e  id  perfiSbt  una- 
nimitjr  in  a  question  involving  the  existence  of  a  tribes 
where  every  member  belonged  to  the  wild  and  fierce  de- 
mocracy of  nature,  and  could  dissent,  without  giving  a 
reason.  A  case  occurs,  where  it  is  prescribed  by  custom, 
that  an  dndividuai  should  be  punished  with  death.  £s« 
caped  fiur  from  the  control  d*  his  tribe,  and  as  iaree  as  the 
winds,  this  invisible  tie  is  idM>ut  him ;  and  he  returns,  and 
surrenders  himself  to  justice.  His  accounte  are  not  set- 
lied,  and  he  is  in  debt ;  he  requests  delay,  till  he  shall 
bave  accomplished  his  summer's  hunt  He  fimshes  it^ 
pays  his  debt,  and  dies  with  a  constancy,  which  has  al- 
ways been,  in  all  views  of  Indian  chajracter,  the  Ihei^  of 
admiration. 

A  swious  question  occurs  in  conduaioa  What  is  the 
prospect  of  bringing  to  these  ru^ed  and  comferttess  be- 
in^,  apparendy  the  outcasts  of  nature  and  civilizatiea^ 
the  moulding,  the  guidance  and  hopes  of  the  gospell^ 
The  gloomy  &ct  must  be  admitted,  that  but  little  has  yet 
been  done.  Pious  and  devoted  Catholic  mis^onariev 
have  carried  their  lives  in  their  hands,  have  renounced  all 
earthly  hopes,  and  have  Uved  and  died  among  them,  to 
carry  them  the  gospel  The  Protestants  have  not  been 
behind  them  in  these  labors  of  love.  But  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  a  century,  scarcely  an  adult  savage  can  be 
found,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  who  will  pronounce  him- 
self a  Christian.  There  are  many,  that  have  crosses  sus- 
pended firom  their  necks,  which  they  show,  as  they  do  their 
medals.  They  seem  to  think,  that  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity gives  them  additional  claims  iq^n  us.  While  we 
were  writing,  some  Appalachy  Indians  applied  to  the  judge 
of  the  district,  where  we  resided,  for  redress.  They  spoke  of . 
the  alleged  outrage  in  terms  of  indignant  feeling.  ^  Nous 
sammes  bapHses^^  we  have  been  baptized,  said  they ;  and 
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appeared  to  feel,  ad  If  this  ^ve^<mti^^  a  grater  «im»v 
mi<y*  We  nxt  sore,  thai  if  any  eflfort  can  have  ttmikg  of 
noral  fa^roisin,  and  noUeness  of  self-devotion  b^/ond  an* 
otbervtfae  sei&devcukm  of  miMonaries  a»iong  die  savi^ 
ia  ite  nobleist  af  sSi.  Surely,  if  any  men  merit  tamest 
wnshes  and  prayers  ftk  llMr  auccesa,  it  adost  be  dioae  meti^ 
who  liave  Ic^  the  pirecinete  of  every,  diing,  (hat  ia  denra^ 
ble  in  life,  to  ge  into  Ama  aoKtades,  and  lake  m  hand, 
ifaeBe  ut^dfimned  Children  of  nature. 

There  Me  some  eircQii»5tances,  ^fvkdch  invefll  4be  pMsetA 
HaidBionary  ^ffi^rta  with  sUmiger  probid)ilities  «f  saoeeas^ 
than  any,  that  hai^  pMeeded  them*  Hie  number  of  Jn* 
ixsM^  thai  are  baif  breeA^  or  mixtures  of  dKa  Uodd  of 
the  whites,  is  great,  and  continually  increasing.  Tliese 
gmm^y  espouae,  ^ther  €tom  oonvictioii,  or  ftom  party 
laelii^  die  iitteroifB  of  <aidliaalion  and  C  It  is 

innreiin]fveraaliy,liiBli  it  once  was,  a  conviedon,  diat  Chris- 
^nitf  is  die  tfeligion^f  sodal  and  eiirflized  aian.  instead 
«f  irelyhig  tiuch  on  die  hope  of  dte^eonvermn  of  adull  hunt- 
ing Mid  warrior  savages,  die  eJbrt  is  chiefly  directed  to- 
wards di«  youi^  ^Schools,  die  local,  the  anvS,  die  ploo^ 
•reMnttodieni.  Amidst thecomfort,6tability and j^enty of 
euidvaiion,  diey  are  lo  be  imbued  widi  a  tR0te  fer  our  in- 
adttitions,  arts,  hidustry  and  rdigion,  at  the  same  time;r-* 
EviMry  benevolent  man  wiil  wish  diese  eibrts  of  benevo- 
ienoe  aH  possible  sueoeas. 

MoNuMtaiTfi.  l%e  tmimli,  or  moimds  i^  the  western 
tXMintry,  are  first  seen  on  die  southern  shores  of  lake  Biia 
We  Wace  diem  through  die  weertem  parts  of  New  YotJt 
We  find  them  ineveasing  in  nundbers  imd  size  m  the  stale 
of  Ohio.  They  are  se^i  ihence,  widi  more  or  less  fie- 
quency,  oyer  all  die  valley ;  and  from  Humboldt  we  learu, 
€wt  mounds  of  a  rimihir  character  abound  inMesdco.    If 
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m  Bmcfa  liad  not'been  already  written  upon  die  subject,  we 
iiiould  hold  it  idle  to  detain  the  reader  a  moment,  in 
useless  disseHfttion  upon  the  question,  by  whom  these 
noonds  were  fcrmed,  ai^  f&r  what  purposes?  As  every 
opinioft  on  the  point  must  rest  entirely  upon  cotijectui-e, 
^thout  the  lightest  rational  dement,  on  which  to  found 
ily  we^riiall  discover  at  once,  that  sudi  dissertations  could 
dirow  no  certain  Ught  on  the  subject  Whether  the  mass 
of  them  was  constructed  for  fortifications,  observatories, 
^emples,'oF  fiMnbs,  it  is  hopeless  to  enquire.  That  some  of 
litem  g«ved  for  the  last  purpose,  we  have  the  condusive  evi- 
dence, that  diey  abound  in  human  bones,  ft  has  been  (rflen 
asserted,  diat  some  of  the  mounds  are  foil  of  bones,  that  are 
perforated^  as  though  the  living  subjects  were  dain  in  bat- 
tle;  and  that  the  Skeletons  are  heaped  together  in  promise 
euous  confosion,  as  if  buried  alter  a  conflict,  without  order 
or  arrangement  The  bones,  which  we  have  seen,  were 
such,  aiid  so  arranged,  as  might  be  expectjBd  in  the  com- 
mon process  of  solemn  and  deliberate  inhumatioa  The 
mounds  i^w  no  more  art,  thou^  infinitely  more  labor,' 
than  might  be  expected  from  the  present  Indians.  They 
«re  mere  erections  of  earth,  exhibiting  no  other  trace  of 
ddll,  than  that  most  of  them  are  of  regular  forms,  contained 
under  oircular  or  right  lines.  Iron  tools  were  not  used  in 
the  formation  of  them.  Stone  makes  no  part  of  them.  Yet 
many  of  the  squares  and  parallelograms  make  a  much 
more  conspicuous  figure,  after  the  lapse  of  unknown  ages, 
dian  the  defences  of  earth,  thrown  up  on  the  Adantic 
diore,  during  the  revolutionaiy  war. 

Some  of  them  are  said  to  be  found  on  hills.    We  have 
seen  none  such.    They  are  generally  on  fertile  wooded 
bottoms,  plains,  or  the  richer  alluvial  prairies,  where  wild  , 
fruits,  game  and  fish  are  abundant  and  at  hand.    The 
nafyst  dense  anejient  population  existed  precisely  in  tjie 
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places,  where  the  most  crowded  fiitiure  population  will 
exist  in  the  generations  to  come.  The  appearance  of  a 
series  of  mounds  generally  indicates  the  contiguity  of  rich 
and  level  lands,  easy  communications,  fish,  game,  and  the 
most  favorable  adjacent  positions.  The  only  circum^ance, 
which  strongly  discredits  their  having  been  formed  by  the 
progenitors  of  the  present  Indians,  i9  the  immensity  .of  the 
size  of  some  of  them,  beyond  what  could  be  expected  fix>ai 
the  sparse  population  and  the  indolence  of  the  present  race. 
We  know  of  no  monuments,  which  they  now  raise  for 
4heir  dead,  that  might  not  be  the  work  of  a  few  people  in 
a  few  days.  We  have  seen  mounds,  which  would  require 
.  the  labor  of  a  thousand  of  the  men  employed  on  our  car 
nals,  with  all^  their  mechanical  aids,  and  the  improved  im- 
plements of  their  labor  for  months.  We  have,  more  than 
once,  hesitated  in  view  of  one  of  these  prodigious  mounds, 
whether  it  were  not  really  a  natural  hill.  But  they  aro 
uniformly  so  placed,  in  reference  to  the  adjoining  country, 
and  their  conformation  is  so  unique  and  similar,  that  no 
eye  hesitates  long  in  referring  them  to  the  class  of  artifir 
cial  erections.  The  largest,  that  has  been  discovered  io 
the  Ohio  valley,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  in  the  bottom  of 
Grave  creek,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Ohio,  and  fourteen 
miles  below  Wheeling.  It  is  between  ♦thirty  and  forty 
rods  in  circumference  at  its  base,  with  a  proportionate  di- 
ameter. It  is  seventy  feet  in  perpendicular  height ;  and 
has  a  table  area  on  its  summit,  which  is  sixty  feet  in  dir 
ameter,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  great  and  regular  con- 
cavity. A  single  white  oak  rises  from  this  concavity,  like 
a  flag  staff! 

The  most  numerous  group  of  mounds,  that  we  have 
seen,  is  near  Cahokia,  in  the  American  bottom.  There 
are  said  to  be  two  hundred  in  all  The  largest  is  on  th.e 
banks  of  Cahokia  creek.    Its  form  is  that  of  a  parallelot 
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gram.  Its  circumference  is  commonly  given  at  eight  hun- 
dred yards,  and  its  height  at  ninety  feet  There  is  a  ter- 
race on  the  south  side  of  it.  The  monks  of  La  Trappe 
had  a  monastery  adjoining  it,  and  their  garden  was  on  the 
terrace.  They  cultivated  the  mound.  The  earth  could 
not  have  furnished  them  a  place,  more  in  keeping  with 
their  profession  and  avowed  objects.  In  the  midst  of 
die  American  bottom,  perhaps  the  most  fertile  spot  on 
Ae  globe,  exerting  its  exhaustless  fertility  only  in  the  pro- 
duction of  dense  forest,  or  a  useless  luxuriance  of  weeds 
and  flowers,  all  in  view  of  their  dwelling  is  a  solitary  prai- 
rie. A  few  dreaming  men,  vowed  to  perpetual  silence, 
apparently  belonging  more  to  another  world,  than  this, 
seat  fhemselves  on  one  of  these  lonely  and  inexplicable 
monuments  of  generations,  that  are  now  no  more,  in  the 
midst  of  gigantic  weeds,  gaudy  flowers,  and  rank  grass. — 
No  noise  disturbs  them,  by  day  or  night,  but  the  chirping 
of  the  grasshoppers,  or  the  cry  of  wolves,  or  the  hooting  of 
owk. 

♦  There  are  very  interesting  mounds  near  St  Louis,  a  lit- 
tle north  of  the  town.  Some  of  them  have  the  aspect  of 
enormous  stacks.  That  one  of  them,  called  the  '  falling' 
garden,'  is  generally  pointed  out,  as  a  great  curiosity. — 
One  bf  these  niounds,  and  it  was  a  very  striking  one,  was 
levelled  in  the  centre  of  Chillicothe.  In  digging  it  down, 
it  is  said,  there  were  removed  cart  loads  of  human  bones. 
The  town  of  Circleville,  in  Ohio,  is  principally  laid  out 
vdthin  the  limits  of  a  couple  of  contiguous  mounds ;  the 
one  circular,  the  other  square.  The  town  has  its  name 
firom  its  position,  chiefly  in  the  circular  mound.  In  this, 
and  in  many  other  mounds,  the  singular  circumstance  is 
said  to  exist,  and  by  people,  who  Uve  near  them,  and  ought 
to  know  that,  of  which  they  affirm,  that  the  earth,  of  which 
they  are  composed,  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  in  the 
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▼iemt^.  It  is  of  na  avail  to  eaiifiire,  why  ifae  bnitder» 
should  have  esoountered  thie  immense  toil,  to  bring  these 
hills  of  earth  from  another  place? 

Our  country  has  been  described  abroad,  as  sterile  of 
moral  interest  We  have,  it  is  said,  no  monuments,,  no 
ruins,  none  of  the  colossal  remains  of  temples,  and  ba- 
ronial castles,  and  monkish  towers;  nothing  to  comiect 
the  imaginatimi  and  the  heart  with  the  past  *,  none  of  the 
dim  recollecticms  of  times  gone  by,  to  asscK^iate  ike  pas6 
with  the  future.  We  have  not  travelled  in  other  lands. 
But  in  passing  over  cmr  vast  prairies,  in  viewing  our  noble 
and  ancient  forests,  planted  by  nature,  and  nurtured  only 
by  ages ;  when  we  have  seen  the  sun  rising  over  a  bound-^ 
less  plain,  where  the  blue  of  the  heavens  in  all  directions 
touched,  and  mingled  with  the  verdure  and  the  flowers; 
when  our  thoughts  have  traversed  rivers  of  a  thousand 
leagues  in  length ;  when  we  have  seen  the  ascending  steam 
boat  bi*easting  the  surge,  and  gleaming  through  the  ver^ 
dure  of  the  trees;  when  we  have  imagined  the  happy 
multitudes,  that  front  these  shores  will  contemplate  this 
scenery  in  the  days  to  come ;  we  have  thought,  that  our 
great  country  might  at  least  compare  with  any  <>ther,  in 
the  beauty  of  its  natural  scenery.  When,  on  an  unin^ 
habited  prairie,  we  have  fallen  at  nightfall  upon  a  group 
of  these  mounds,  and  have  thought  of  the  masses  dThmnaa 
bones,  that  moulder  beneath;  when  the  heart  and  the 
imagination  evoke  the  busy  multitudes,  that  here  ^  strutted 
through  lifers  poor  play,'  and  ask  the  {^antoms  who  and 
what  they  were,  and  why  they  have  left  no  memwials,  but 
these  mounds ;  we  have  found  ample  scope  for  reflections 
and  associations  of  the  past  with  the  future.  We  should 
not  highly  estimate  the  mind,  or  the  heart  of  the  man,  who 
could  behold  these  tombs  of  the  prairies  without  deq^ 
thought 
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'niese  regions  bear  ample  testimoniaki,  of  another  sort^ 
of  a  world  gone  by.  Beside  the  human  skeletons,  found 
in  the  nitre  caves,  and  at  the  Maramec,  of  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  in  another  place^  there  are  found 
at  the  licks,  and,  as  habitancy  and  cultivation  bring  us 
more  acquainted  with  what  is  concealed  beneath  the  soil^ 
over  all  the  valley,  masses  of  bones  of  animals  of  enormous 
size,  to  which  the  name  of  mammoth  and  megalonyx  have 
been  given.  A  ship's  cargo  could  easily  be  furnished.-^ 
The  bones  of  animals  of  difierent  classes,  forms  and  sizes 
fix>m  any  that  are  now  known  to  exist,  and  diflferent,  too, 
fix>m  the  mammoth,  are  discovered  in  the  same  places 
with  these  huge  remains.  While  we  are  writing,  they  are 
exhibiting  at  New  Orleans  the  bones  of  an  animal,  to 
which  the  mammoth  itself  must  have  been  a  pigmy,  found 
near  Plaquemine,  on  the  Mississippi,  below  that  city.--» 
They  have  been  asserted,  and  denied  to  be  the  bones  of  a 
whale*  A  diligent  and  unwearied  antiquarian,  in  the  state 
of  Ohio,  affirms,  that  he  has  discovered,  in  laying  open  the 
earth  in  his  geological  examinations,  the  wood  and  the 
leaves  of  the  bread*fruit  tree,  and  other  vegetable  tropical 
remains.  Whatever  credit  this  opinion  may  recdve,  all 
admit,  that  every  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley  is  marked 
with  monuments  of  immense  and  inexplicable  changes  in 
the  natural  world,  and  of  races  of  animals  and  men,  that 
are  now  no  more. 

Prjbsent  PoFuiiATioif.  The  progress  of  the  population 
of  this  country,  as  every  one  knows,  is  without  any  exam- 
ple or  parallel  in  the  records  of  odier  colonies,  in  ancient 
or  modem  times;  not  excepting  even  the  annals  of  the 
advancement  of  the  Atlantic  country.  We  can  remember, 
when  all  this  country,  except  the  ancient  French  colonies 
in  it,  was  an  unknown  and  an  unpeopled  wilderness.    The 
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first  setders  encountered  incredible  hardships  and  dangers 
But  only  open  before  Americans  a  fertile  soil^  and  a  mild 
cUmate,  and  their  native  enterprize,  fostered  by  the  stimu* 
lant  effect  of  freedom  and  mild  laws,  will  overcome  every 
impediment  Sickness,  solitude,  mountains,  the  war- 
whoop,  the  merciless  tomahawk,  wolves,  and  panthers, 
and  bears,  dear  and  distant  homes,  forsaken  for  ever,  wiU 
come  over  their  waking  thoughts,  and  revisit  their  dreams 
in  vain,  to  prevent  the  young,  florid  and  unportioned  pair 
from  scaling  remote  mountains,  descending  long  rivers, 
and  finally  selecting  their  spot  in  the  forests,  consecrating 
dieir  soUtary  cabin  with  the  dear  and  sacred  name  of 
home,  and  there  rearing  a  &mily. 

The  following  synoptical  view  wiU  show,  in  a  few  words, 
die  astonishing  advance  of  this  population.  In  1790,  the 
population  of  this  valley,  exclusive  of  the  country  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  of  Florida,  which  were  not  then  within 
our  territorial  limits,  was  estimated,  by  enumeration,  at 
Utde  more  than  100,000.  In  1800,  it  was  something  short 
of  380,000.  In  1810,  it  was  short  of  a  milhoa  In  1820, 
including  the  population  west  of  the  Mississippi,  rating  the 
population  of  Florida  at  20,000,  and  that  of  the  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  included  in  this  valley  at 
300,000,  and  it  will  give  the  population  of  1820  at 
2,500,000.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  this  is  an  increase, 
in  more  than  a  duplicate  ratio,  in  ten  years. 

Some  considerable  allowance  must  be  made,  of  course, 
for  the  flood  of  immigration,  which  can  not  reasonably  be 
expected  to  set  this  way,  for  the  foture,  as  strongly  as  it 
has  for  the  past  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Ohio, 
with  the  largest  and  most  dense,  population  of  any  of  the 
western  states,  will  have  double  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
by  the  census  of  1830,  which  she  had  by  that  of  1820.-— 
During  that  interval,  her  gain  by  immigration  will  not 


^al  her  loss  by  etxiig^an ;  and,  of  course,  .will  be  sim- 
pty  that  of  natural  increase.  In  the  rapidity  of  this  in- 
crease, we  believe,  this  state  not  only  exceeds  any  other 
in  the  West,  but  in  the  world.  It  is  die  good  natured  jest 
of  all^  who  travel  through  the  western  states,  that,  however 
productive  in  other  harvests,  they  are  still  more  so  in  an 
unequalled  crop  of  flaxen  headed  children ;  and  that '  this 
is  the  nobler  growth  our  realms  supply.'  The  population 
of  this  valley  at  the  next  census,  will  no  doubt,  exceed  four 
millions.  It  will  have  by  a  milUon,  more  inhabitants,  than 
the  thirteen  good  old  United  States,  wh^n,  at  the  com-  . 
mehcement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  they  threw  down  the 
gauntlet  ^in  the  face  of  the  parent  country,  then  the  most 
powerful  empire  on  the  globe. 

Notwithstanding  the  impression,  so  generally  enter- 
tained in  the  Atlantic  country,  that .  this  valley  is  univer- 
sally unhealthy,  and  notwithstanding  the  necessary  admis- 
sion, that  fever  and  ague  is  prevalent  to  a  great  and  an 
annoying  degree,  the  stubborn  facts,  above  stated,  demon- 
strate, beyond  all  possibility  of  denial,  that  no  country  is 
more  propitious  to  increase  by  natural  population.  Wher- 
ever the  means  of  easy,  free  and  ample  subsistence  are 
provided,  it  is  in  the  nature  and  order  of  human  things, 
that  population  should  increase  rapidly.  In  such  a  coun- 
try, though  some  parts  of  it  should  prove  sickly,  perseve- 
rance will  ultimately  triumph  over  even  this  impediment, 
the  most  formidable  of  all.  In  that  fertile  region,  for  the 
insalubrious  districts  are  almost  invariably  those  of  the  , 
highest  fertility,  immigrants  will  arrive,  become  sickly,  and 
discouraged ;  and,  perhaps,  return  with  an  evil  report  of 
the  country.  In  the  productive  and  sickly  sections  of  the 
south,  allured  by  it^  rich  products,  and  its  exemption  from 
winter,  adventurers,  will  successively  arrive,  fix  themselves^ 
hecoine  sickly,  and  it  may  be,  they  will  die.    Others,  lust- 
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ing  fyt  gaiiH  and  widi  that  reckleflsness  to  Ae  fiitiire,  ^ 
wise  ends  awarded  us  by  Providence,  and  undismayed  by 
the  fate  of  those  who  have  preceded  them,  will  replace 
them.  By  culture,  draining^  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and  the 
opening  the  country  to  the  fever*banishing  breeze,  the  at- 
mosphere is  found  graduidly  to  meliorate.  The  inhabi* 
lants,  taught  by  experience  and  suflfering^  come  by  degrees 
to  learn  the  climate,  the  diseases,  and  preventives ;  and  a 
race  vnll  finally  stand,  which  will  possess  the  adaptation  to 
the  country,  which  results  from  acclimation:  and  even 
these  sections  are  found,  in  time,  to  have  a  degree  of  natu- 
ral increase  of  population  widi  the  rest  Such  has  proved 
to  be  the  steady  advance  oi  things  in  the  sickliest  praite 
of  the  south.  The  rapidity  of  (mr  increase  im  numbers 
iQuldplies  the  difficulties  of  subsistence,  and  stimulates  and 
sharpens  the  swarming  &culties  and  propensities  m  die 
par^t  hive,  and  will  cause,  that  in  due  lapse  of  time  and 
progress  of  things,  every  fertile  quartor  section  in  tliis  val- 
ley will  sustain  its  fitmily. 

Another  pleasant  circumstance  appended  to  diis  view  is, 
diat  almost  the  entire  population  of  die  valley  are  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil.  Hie  inhabitants  of  crowded  towns  and 
vfllages,  the  numerous  ardzans  and  laborers  in  manu&c- 
tories,  can  neither  be,  as  a  mass,  so  healthy,  so  virtuous, 
or  happy^  as  free  cultivators  of  the  s(nL  Hie  man,  whose 
daily  range  of  proi^iect  is  dusty  streets,  or  smoky  and  dead 
brick  walls,  and  whose  views  become  limited  by  habit  to 
the  enclosure  of  those  walls;  who  depends  for  his  subsis- 
tence on  die  daily  supplies  pf  die  market;  and  whose 
motives  to  ajcti<»i  are  elicited  by  constant  and  hourly  strug- 
gle and  cmnpetition  with  his  fellows ;  will  have  die  advan- 
tage in  some  points  over  the  secluded  tenant  of  a  cabin, 
or  a  form  house.  But  still,  taking  every  thing  into  the 
calculation,  we  would  choose  to  be  the  owner  of  half  a 


MGdffli  dp leaid^  itid  ddAy  contemplate  nature,'  as  w^  dlled 
4ie  soil,  aided  in  that  primidve  and  noble  employment  by 
oar  own  vigorous  childitea  The  dweller  in  towns  and 
nihgies  may  hare  more  of  the  air  and  tone  of  society,  and 
his  daughters  may  keep  ne^«r  to  the  cbai^^  of  die  &sh* 
iona  But  we  hal^  tittle  doubt^  that,  in  striking  the  balancf 
of  ^oym^it,  the  latter  will  be  found  to  be  the  happier 
aanm^and  more  likely  lo  have  a  numerous  and  healthy 
&mily.  The  people  c^  tiie  West,  v^th  very  small  deduc* 
iKHis,  are  culdvators  of  the  soil  All,  that  are  nmther  idle, 
nor  unable  to  labor,  have  a  rural  abundance  of  die  articles 
which  the  soil  can  fiirmsh^  far  beyond  the  needs  of  the 
eoniMy;  and  it  is  one  of  our  most  prevalent  complaints, 
thai  this  abundance  is  far  beyond  the  chances  of  profitable 
sale» 

Otik>  has,  palpably^  more  of  die  nordiem  propensity  ia 
form  vittages,  and  condense  population,  than  any  other  of 
daie  westiem  states.  Of  course,  her  people  have  a  readier 
i^titode  for  an  artizan^  life,  and  a  manufacturer'^s  condi- 
gn. We  suppdse,  that  at  least  the  half  of  the  manu&c- 
ttirers  of  die  W^t  iidiabit  the  region,  of  which  Pittsfakiig 
and  the  state  of  Ohio  are  the  centre.  Her  sons,  too,  have 
die  jK^vr  Elngland  aspiration  to  become  scholars,  and  pro*- 
fessionai  men,  and  merchants  and  traders.  Kentucky  and 
CXiio  send  abroad  di^ir  circukting  phalanxes  of  this  kind 
o#  forageiH,  to  compete  with  the  Yankees  for  the  profes* 
sions  and  trade  of  the  more  western  sfotea  In  Ohio  this 
class  bears  by&r  the  gredt^st  proportion  to  the  cultivators, 
rf  any  part  of  die  valley^  Yet  in  Ohio,  from  the  the  returns 
of  the  rery  aecurate  census  of  1826  in  this  state,  it  appears, 
ihai  out  of  a  population  of  nearly  000,000,  diere  were  only 
18,W0  manufocturers^  and  1,4S9  merchants  ajid  traders, 
Hius  it  appears,  that  nearfy  twenty-nine  out  of  thirty  of 
4m  wttdbfopttMoB  were  engaged  in  agriculture. 
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It  would  require  a  separate  and  distinct  arti^e,  if  we 
were  to  trace  the  influence  of  daveryupon  population  and 
improvement  This  discussion,  too,  would  more  properly 
&U-under  the  head  of  an  article,  presenting  a  contrasted 
view  of  the  condition  and  {Mrogress  of  the  slave  ];iolding, 
compared  with  ifae  noib*slave  holding  states.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  present  purposes  to  remark,  that  with  the 
exception  of  some  districts  ^t  are  particularly  sickly,  the 
blacks  increase  still^more  rapidly  than  the  whites.  . 

From  the  general  fertility  d*  the  soil,  and  the  abundance 
with  which  it  yields  all  the  supplies  of  life;  from  the  com- 
parative rareness  and  small  proportion  of  sterile^  moun** 
vtain€|is  and  marshy  lands,  that  can  not  be  easily  brought 
into  cultivation ;  no  thinking  mind  can  have  &iled  to  fore- 
see, that  this  country  must  and  will  ultimately  sustain  a 
^reat  and  dense  population  of  farmers.    Taking  into  view 
soil,  climate,  and  the  means  of  easy  communication,  the 
most  material  and  natural  elements  upon  which  to  calcu- 
late, in  regard  to  future  increase  of  population,  and  no 
country  can  be  found,  which  invites  increase  more  strong- 
ly, than  ours.    In  half  a  century,  the  settled  parts  of  it  will, 
probably,  have  become  as  healthy  as  any  other  country* 
In  that  lapse  of  time,  it  can  hardly  be  sanguine  to  cateu- 
late,  that  by  improving  the  navigation  of  the  existing  rivers, 
by  the  numerous  canals  which  will  be  made,  in  aid  of  what 
niature  has  already  done,  in  a  region  where  there  are  no 
mountains,  and  few  high  hills,  and  no  intermixture  of  re* 
fractory  granite ;  where  the  rivers,  which  rise  almost  in 
(the  same  level,  interlock,  and  then  wind  away  in  opposite 
directions ;  where,  from  these  circumstances,  and  the  ab* 
sence  of  granite  hills,  canals  can  be  m^de  with  compara- 
tive ease ;  that  the  country  will  be  permeated  in  every  di- 
xection,  either  by  steam  boats,  or  sea  vessels  towed  by 
ihem,  or  by  transport  conducted  by  rail-road  power.    No 
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country,  it  is  generally  supposed  here,  can  be  found,  which 
contains  so  great  a. proportion  of  Qultivable'and  habitable 
land,  compared  witb^  the  whole  extent  of  its  surface. — 
Humboldt,  so  well  qualified  to  judge  by  comparison,  has 
pronounced  it  the  largest  valley  ia  the  world.  It  has  a 
less  proportion  of  swamps,  sterile  plains,  and  uncultivable 
mountains^  than  any  other  region  of  the  same  extent — 
Whei^  it  shall  have  been^  inhabited  as  long  as  Massachu-» 
setts  and  Virginia,. what  limits  can  imagination  assign  to 
Its  population  and  improvement?: 

No  one  can  feil  to  have  fiMreseen,^at  this  time  of  the  day, . 
that  the  period  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  greats  mass  of 
the  population  of  our  country  will  be  on  this  side  the  moun- 
tains. We  would  not  desire,,  in  anticipation,  to  vex  the 
question,  where  the  centre  of  our  national  government  will 
^en  be?  We  are  connected  already  with  the  Atlantic 
country  by  noble  roads.  We  shall  shortly  be  connected 
with  the  Hudson,  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays,  by  na* 
vigable  canals.  We  already  hear  of  the  assumption,  by 
individuals,  of  the  stock  of  an  association  for  the  gigantic 
project  of  a  rail-road  between  Baltimore  and  the  Ohio. 
Our  different  physical  conformation  of  country,  and  the 
moral  circumstances  of  our  condition,  have  assigned  to  us, 
as  we  think,  agriculture,  as  our  chief  pursuit  Suppose 
manu&ctures  to  flourish  amcmg  us  to  the  utmost  extent^ 
which  our  most  honest  and  earnest  patriots  could  desire, 
and  we  should  still,  as  we  think,  find  ourselves  bound  b}F 
4ie  ties  of  a  thousand  wants,  to  the  country  north  and  east 
of  the  mountains.  The  very  difierence  of  our  physical 
and  moral  character  contributes  to  form  a  chain  of  mutual 
wants,  holding  us  to  that  region  by  the  indissoluUe  tie  of 
mutual  interest  At  present,  the  passage  of  the  mountains, 
formerly  estimated  l^  the  Atlantic  people  something  Uke 
an  India  voyage,  and:  not  without  its  dangers^  as  well  as^ 
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ii8  difficulties,  k  nf  more^  than  a  trip  of  pleasdre  «f  Mr# 
or  three  days:  We  shall  soon  be  able  to  sail^  at  the  \m^ 
ting  desk,  or  asleq),  from  New  Orleans,  lEbrt  Mandan,  or 
Prairie  du  Chien,  dirough  the  interior  forests  to  the  beatH 
tiiul  bay  of  New  York  The  time  k  not  distant,  when  the 
iravdted  citiiseii  of  the  other  side  the  mountains  will  sot 
be  Willing  U>  admit,  that  he  has  not  taken  an  autsmnal 
or  vernal  trip  of  pleasure,  or.dbservation,  froin  Pittsburg 
to  New  Orleans*  The  landscape  painter  and  the  poet  wffl 
come  among  us,  to  study  and  admire  our  forest,  river  and 
prairie  scenery^  and  to  imbibe  new  ideas,  from  coMem-^ 
plating  the  grandedr  and  the  freshness  of  etir  naUire. 

For  us,  as  a  people,  we  lode  over  die  moontaiflB,  and 
connect  our  ai^ons  with  ike  parent  oMntrj  beyond^ 
by  the  strong  ties  of  natal  attachment;  for  there,  to 
the  passing  generation  at  least,  was  the  place  of  thdur 
birtfi.  There  still  hve  our  fiithers  and  our  bredim.  There 
me  the  graves  of  onr  ancestors;  and  there  aie  all  ibe 
delightfol  and  never  fwgotten  remembrancea  af  oor  m^ 
foney  and  our  boyhood  We  have  lutkerto  been  con- 
liected  to  that  country^  by  looking  to  it  exclusively  for 
foshions,  modeb  and  literalura  The  connerion  will  re-* 
main^  not  as  we  hope,  a  slavish  one }  for  duty,  interest  and 
Siel&respect  imperiously  call  upon  us  to  set  up  for  oors^ves^ 
in  these  respects,  as  fost  as  possible.  But  as  yooj^er 
piembers  of  die  fiunily,  thrust  into  the  woods,  to  give  place 
to  those,  who  had  the  righte  of  primogeniture,  and  obliged 
to  find  our  subsistence  by  cutting  down  the  trees,  we  have 
as  yet  had  but  little  leisure  to  think  of  any  thing,  beyond 
Ae  calls  of  necessity,  and  the  calculations  of  irnmediaia 
interest  and  utility^  As  soon  as  we  have  die  leisure  for 
higher  purposes,  we  shall  be  unworthy  of  our  fomily  alli«* 
ance,  if  we  do  not  immediately  institute  a  friendly  rivalry, 
in  diese  respects,  which  will  be  equally  himcNraUe  and* 
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Itseiiit  fytjeMh  of  tfie  pMtm.  We  Itabw  (Mr  figlMs  «iid 
we  are  able  to  maintain  them.  It  is  <»ily  the  little  teinded 
and  puny,  that  allow  diemselves  to  indulge  in  a  causeless 
and  fivtftd  jealousy.  There  must  be  iProalf  palpaMe  and 
eostiBved  purpose  to  littdenralue  Us,  and  ewrtail  our  riglMh^ 
and  arrest  our  advancement  and  pi^peHty^  h^Sate  we 
woidd  allow  oURidves  tb  rememfoiir  ow  great  diain  tf 
mountains,  and  Mr  wwld  by  ilseUC  Oltr  pMriotism  )wM 
bemi  tampered  widii  more  dian  miee,  eVen  in  our  infiuhigr. 
We  came  fordi  with  h<Hlor  Srom  every  trinK  Bvery  link 
of  Ae  gd^n,  a«d^  we  hope,  perpetual  chain  <rf*the  Umen^ 
will  be  ^raj^)ed  as  firmly  by  the  citiaena  df  ifae  West,  as 
oi  die  Aideiiuc.  We  flatter  mirsdnes,  that  we  faAve  had 
uncommon  chances  to  note  the  scale  (^  die  western  t&er» 
mometw,  in  this  reqiecfc  We  hare  erery  where  se^i  and 
fell  a  Bpiriii  whidi  has  given  us  tte  iMuranoe  of  oonvie* 
liim,  that  the  popularity  of  tlmt  defnligegiie  wolild  be 
Uasted,  mid  woilld  witl^  forever,  who  should  for  a  dHih 
ment  manifest  die  renotest  incifnent  wish  to  lomh  ikk 
chain  of  th^  union  with  an  rnihaUowed  hand.  The  iiite' 
rests  and  afiections  of  the  western  people  hoM  to  diaii,  ds 
strongly,  and  as  proudly,  to  say  no  more^  as  thbsd  of  die 
East  From  time  to  time  demagogues  will  spriAg  uf^und 
atroci<His  and  imprincipled  editors  will  be  found,  to  omeU^ 
tale  any  diingr***and  to  dare  to  inculcate,  and  wiite^  and 
puUidi  what  they  meditate.  But  the  sinength  and  vhM6 
ef  the  community  vnSi  never  bear  them  out 

Wherever  att^npts  may  be  made  to  disaftct,  alienate 
ond  sever  one  section  ^  this  great  union  from  the  rest^ 
iw^y  God  avert  the  mien!  dMit  attempt  wHInot  oommeiiee 
with  us*  They  may  re]Hroadi  us  widi  being  roii^,  un^ 
trained,  and  bediwoods  umi.  But  as  a  peefle  w^are 
strwig  for  die  mnon,  and  the  whole  imion.  Mvery  farm 
wn  c^  the  West  Will  jmn  uk  die  hottast  esfnratime,  ^esiv 
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ferpdua?    Mi^  it  lut  as  l(mg  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall     ' 
endure! 

National  CjiaAactbr  OF  THE  Western  People.  We 
ahall  remark  upon  the  character  of  the  French  part  of  our 
population  in  describing  Louisiana  and  Missouri,  where 
die  greater  portion  of  that  people  is  found.  We  shall  re- 
mark upon  the  distinctive  character  of  the  people  of  Ken* 
lucky,  in  gii^ng  the  geography  of  fliat  state.  We  only 
wish  to  catch  here,  if  possible,  the  slight^  but  p^*ceptible 
peculiarities  of  national  character,  which  our  peculiar  cir- 
oimstances  and  condition  haye  imposed  upon  us. 
'-  The  people  of  this  valley  are  as  thorough  a  combination 
and  mixture  of  the  people  of  all  nations,  characters,  lan- 
guages, conditions  and  opinions,  as  dan  well  be  imagii^. 
Scarcely  a  state  in  the  Union,  or  a  nation  in  Eun^,  but 
what  has  fumishM  us  immigrants.  Philosophers  and 
n^Memen  have  visited  us  fix>m  beyond  the  seas ;  some  to 
f  tudy  our  natural  history,  or  to  contemplate  a  new  people 
rising  from  the  freshness  of  nature,  over  the  fertile  ruins 
of  a  once  submerged  world ;  or  deluded  here  by  the 
pastoral  dreams  of  Rousseau,  or  Chateaubriand ;  or,  in 
tile  samj^e  of  the  savages,  to  study  man  in  a  state  iA 
nature. 

The  much  greater  proportion  of  the  immigrants  fiT>m 
Sarope  are  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  come 'here  from 
hunger,  poverty,  oppression,  and  the  grinding  vassalage  of 
crowded  and  miserable  tenants  of  an  aristocratic  race, 
bom  to  the  inheritance  of  tiie  soil,  and  all  the  comforts^ 
and  hopes  of  present  existence.  They  find  themselves 
here  with  the  joy  of  shipwrecked  mariners,  caist  on  the 
untdtantediwoods,  and  instantly  become  cheered  with  the 
nerving  hope  of  being  able  to  build  up  a  &mily  and  a  for- 
tune from  new  eleomits.    ^  The  north  has  gwen  to  u$f 


0nd  the  sm»&  has  n^t  le^bad^^  Thepwiten  and  ifae 
planter,  the  German  and  the  Irishman,  the  Qriton  and  the 
Fr^ichman,  each  with  their  peculiar  {Krejudioes  and  local 
attachments,  and  all  the  compHbated  and  inwoven  tisgue  of 
sentiiQents,  feelings  and  thoo^te,  thiU  country,  and  kin- 
dred, and  home,  indelibly  combine  with  the  web  of  our 
youthfiil  existence,  have  here  set  down  beside  each  other. 
The  merchant,  mechanic  and  farmer,  each  with  their  pe* 
culiar  prejudices  and  Jeajbusies,  have  fi>und  themselves 
placed  by  necessity  in  the  same  society.  Mr.  Owen's 
grand  ei^ine  of  circumstances  b^ins  to  play  upon  thwi* 
Men  must  cleave  to  their  kind,  and  must  be  dependent 
Upon  ^each  other.  Pride  and  jealousy  give  way  to  the 
natural  yearnings  of  the  human  heart  for  sodely.  They, 
begin  to  rub  off  mutual  prejudices.  One  takes  a  stq>,  and 
then  the  other.  They  meet  half  way,  and  embrace ;  and, 
th^  society,  thus  newly  organized  and  constituted,  is  morQ 
liberal,  enlarged,  unprejudiced,  and  of  course  more  affec- 
tionate and  pleasant,  than  a  society  of  people  of  uniquei^ 
Urth  and  character,  who  bring  all  their  early  prejudices, 
as  a  common  stock,  to  be  transmitted  as  an  inheritance^  in 
perpetuity. 

The  rough,  sturdy  and  simple  habits  of  the  badcwoods 
men,  Uving  in  that  plenty,  which  depends  only  on  God  an4 
nature,  and  bdng  the  preponderating  cast  of  character  in 
the  western  country,  have  laid  the  stamina  of  independent 
thought  and  feeling  deep  iii  the  breasts  of  this  people.  A ' 
man  accustomed  only  to  the  fascinating,  but  hollow  inter- 
coi)rse  of  the  polished  circles  in  the  Atlantic  citi^  at  first 
feels  a  painful  revulsion,  when  mingled  vdth  this  more 
simple  race.  But  he  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  if  he  have  a  heart  to  admire 
simplicity,  truth  and  nature,  begins  to  be  pleased  vrith  it 
He  respects  a  people^  where  a  poor,  but  houest  mm  enters 


die  wMt  matoenAe  maii«mi^  mdi  a  fe^tig  «#  ease  8mI 
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it  may  tesMji  be  siq^pem^^jdia*  ani<»ig  such  an  infoke 
r9iMty  of  people^  so  te^&mi&y  thrown  together,  and  ^carcelyt 
jet  amai^aixiiMied  lAlo  one  people,  aad  in  a  countfy,  where 
theinetkaliQm  am  almost  as^  fre^h  and  simple  as  Ae  log 
boiKos,  s»y  veiy^sMiiietive  national  dmvacter  could' han^jr 
j^  be  predicaied  of  tfio  kihabits^ria  EVery  attentive  e^ 
server^  howevervdiseriminaiesfiie  onm^rants  from  thedi^ 
ferent  nations,  and  ev^  fixMn  the  different  states  of  oinr  oim 
eowitry.  The  people  of  CHuo  and  Indiana^  fi»r  example^ 
ftftipe  a  ehareeter  some^M  distinct  from  llia4^  of  llie  oih^ 
western  ista!te&  That  ^the  ft»iner,  especially,  is  modeHed^ 
93  a  yeryJMt  sample  ai^  the  New  England  iml  New  Jer* 
seypatteraa  In^he latter  Ais  ^araeter  is  blaided,  not 
merged  wilh  the  manners,  opinions  and  diietlect  of  Ke»* 
taeky*  '  BBnms,  iiimjt^  a  firee  state,  ha^  a  clear  prepei^ 
dltorauaoo  €#  Kentneky  nationafiiy.  Ki^itiieky,  T^ttieasee, 
Jff^sourf,  the  npp^  part  of  Alabama,  «id  alt  Arkansas, 
JsNtire  dSstinct  mamters,  in  which  the  nalionali^  oT  Ken^ 
tmif  is  (he  ^tmnd'  edm^.  The  country  still  more  south, 
peopled  with  large  planters  of  cotton  and  sugar  cane^  with 
Buma!tNis  ^mgs  f^  dayes^.  have  the  pecidilyr  mamierB, 
that  have  naturally  grown  out  t>f  their  comBiim.  On*  tfiese 
states^  too,  especially  on  Louisiana,  we  begki  la  lEfase^m 
^  Ifee  -<fiMinet*  impress  and  influ^ice  of  French  temperament 
and  mannera  Tikese  shades  of  diflfepefice  are  very^As* 
tmctly  visible  to  persons,  who  have  been  long  and  in6* 
.  mately  acquainted  wilh  die  people  of  die  dtfferent  re^iras 
where  diey  are  mariied^ 

But  youl^  as  die  country  is,  vAriousfy  constituted  and 
comlnned,  as  are  the  elements  of  its  population,  diere  is 
idready  marked,  and  it  is  every  year  more  MLy  developed, 
n  dij^dn^ve  di«ractw  <^  die  w^tem  people.    A  ttaveBer 


■ 

fiwft  &e  Aidaiilse  cities,  and  used  only  to  4hek  iaaaiui^^, 
descending  from  Pitlaburg,  or  Wheeling,  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi  in  a  steam  boat  of  the  larger  dass,  will  find  on 
i;  board,  what  may  be  considered  &ir  samples  of  all  classes 
in  our  comitry,  except  the  farmers.  To  become  acquainted 
with  the  younger  representatives  of  the  yeomanry,  he  must^ 
acquaint  himself  with  the  crews  of  the  descending  flat 
boats.  SufBcmAdy  copious  spednums  of  the  merofaaitfs 
and  traders,  the  artizans,  the  large  planters,  the  specula- 
tiHB,  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  ladies,  will  be  seen  on 
board  the  different  steam  boats  descending  to  New  Orleans 
or  on  their  return  voyage.  The  manmei^  so  ascertamed^ 
will  strike  such  a  traveller  as  we  have  supposed,  with  as 
much  of  novelty,  distinctness,  and  we  may  add,  if  he  be 
not  bigotted  and  fastidious,  with  as  much  pleasure,  saving 
the  language,  as  though  he  had  visited  a  counlry  beyond 
the  seas.  The  dialect  is  different.  The  enunciation  is 
diierent  The  peculiar  and  proverbial  coioquy  is  diffii* 
rant  The  figures  and  illustrations^  used  in  common  par- 
lance, are  strikingly  different.  We  regret,  that€delity  to 
Qur  picftire,  that  frankness  and  truth  compel  us  to  aduiit^ 
that  the  frequency  of  profanity  and  strange  curses  is  ordi- 
narily an  unpleasant  element  in  the  conversatioa  The 
spedking  is  more  rapid.  The  manner  has  more  appear- 
mice  of  earnestness  and  abruptness.  The  annmon  com- 
parisms  and  analogies  are  drawn  from  different  views  and 
rd^ions  of  things.  Of  course  he  is  every  moment  re- 
BWided,  that  he  is  a  stranger  among  a  people,  whose 
Bsodes  of  existence  and  ways  of  thinking  are  of  a  widely 
different  character  from  those  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
was  reared. 

Aldiou^  we  have  so  often  been 'described  to  this  tra- 
veller, as  backwoods  men,  gcHigers,  ruffians,  demi-savages,  ^ 
a  repulsive  mixture,  in  the  slang  phras?,  of  the  ^  horse  and 
VOL.  i.  27 
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the  alligator,^  we  c<»i6dendy  hajmd  tfaeopimon, that  whM 

a  little  accusioiKied  to  die  maimers  «f  the  better  class  of 

people,  among  iis,  he  will  institute  a  comparison  between         , 

our  people  and  his  own,  not  un&vorable  to  us.    There  is         I 

evidently  more  ease  and  frankness,  more  readiness  to  meet 

a  wish,  to  form  an  acquaintance,  sufficient  tact,  when  to 

advance,  and  how  far,  and  where  to  pause  in  this  effi>rt, 

less  haldii^  back,  less  distrust,  less  feeling  as  if  the  address 

*=of  a  stranger  were  an  insult,  or  a  degradatioa    There  ki 

inculcated  and  practised  on  board  the  steam  boats  a  cour* 

tesy  to  ladies,  which  is  delightful  in  its  proper  extent ;  but 

which  is  here,  soqaetimes,  apt  to  overstep  the  modesty  of 

nature,  in  the  affectation  of  a  chivalrous  deference,  whidi 

would  be  considered  misplaced,  or  ridiculous,  on  the  A^ 

lantic  shores.    A  series  of  acquaintances  are  readily  and 

naturally  formed  betwe^i  fellow  passengers,  in  their  long 

descents  to  New  Orleans,  very  unlike  the  cold,  constrained, 

and  almost  repelling  and  hostile  dep(»rtment  of  feUow  pas- 

486Bger8  in  the  short  stage  and  steam  boat  passages  in  the 

Atlantic  country.    They  are  very  different  from  the  inti- 

iMpLcies  of  fellow  passengers  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and 

infinitely  more  pleasant      Putting  out  of  the  questioii 

€nnui,  sea  sickness,  and  the  constant  rolling  of  the  vessel, 

circumstances  so  unpropitious  to  the  desire  of  pleasant 

intercourse,  custom  has  prescribed  a  state  and  distance  on 

dupboard,  which  cause,  that  cabin  passengers  ofien.cross 

the  ocean  together,  without  acquiring  any  thing  more  than 

•speaking  intimacy  at  the  end  of  the  voyage.    Not  so  cm 

these  passages,  where  the  boat  glides  steadily  and  swi^ 

atong  the  verge  of  the  fi'agrant  willows.    The  green  shores 

are  always  seen  with  the  same  coup  d?€sU^  that  takes  in 

the  magnificent  and  Broad  wave  of  the  Mississippi.    Re- 

« fireshm^its  come  in  fit>m  the  shore.  The  passengers  every 

day  have  ikmt  promenade.    The  claims  of  prescriptiao 
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m  the  8cwe  ofwettkh^fittnily,  dffiee^and  advealitbus  d]&- 
tiiictions  of  every  sort,  ajre  laid  a^de,  or  pass  for  nodiing. 
The  estimatioii,  the  worth  and  interest  of  a  person  are 
naturally  tried  on  his  simple  merits,  his  powers  of  conver- 
sation, his  innate  civility,  his  capaciues  to  amuse,  and  his 
good  feelings. 

The  distinctive  character  of  the  western  peo^e  may  be 
Iraced  in  its  minuter  shades  to  a  thousand  causes,  among 
which  are  not  only  their  new  modes  of  existence,  the  (Mili- 
tary lives  which  they^  who  are  not  inbabitanis  of  towns,, 
lead  in  remote  and  detached  habitations,  for  the  greats 
part  o[  the  time,,  and  the  greater  aptitude  and  zest,  wfaioh 
Ihey  yfin  naturally  have,  when  thus  brought  togedier,  as 
we  have  described  above,  to  enjoy  society ;  but  it  diie% 
Eesults  frmn  the  unchangeable  physical  formation  of  the 
country^  For  instance,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  im- 
habitants  of  the  western  country,,  when  thrown  upon  die 
Uue  water,  are  sailors  almost  at  once.  Tl^ir  long  inhMid 
water  courses,  at  once  the  channels  of  conveyance  and 
communication,  pkce  them  in  primary  nauticJil  schools, 
train  them  to  &miliar  acquaintance  with  all  the  methodise 
of  managing  and  propelling  water  crafts,  and  naturally 
conduct  their  thoughts  from  their  interior  forests,  and  their 
rural  and  secluded  abodes,  down  to  the  ocean.  The  skill, 
and  &cility,  thus  acquired,  in  being  fiuniliar  with  the  move- 
m^ils  of  the  canoe,  the  periogue  and  skiff,  almost  from  the 
days  of  infency,  give  them  the  same  dexterity  and  daring 
on  the  ocean,  when  they  are  at  length  wafted  down  to  ift 
tempestuous  bosom,  with  those  who  were  reared  on  the 
shores  of  that  element  But  an  inhabitant  of  the  Atlantic 
diore  can  have  hpt  a  fiiint  conception  of  the  sublime  emo- 
tUms  with  which  a  young  man,  reared  in  the  silence  and 
sechiaion  of  the  western  forests,  first  beholds  the  illimita<r 
ble  ext^t  of  the  ^bioad,  flat  sea.'    Every  intelligent  and 
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gified  SOB  of  tbe  West  will  be  a  poet  lor  thefirsffew  houK 
of  his  sailing  on  the  ocean,  if  sea  siekness  do  not  bani^ 
the  visitings  of  the  muse. 

Their  forests  and  prairies  concur  with  their  inclinations 
and  abundant  leisure,  to  gire  them  the  spirit-stirring  and 
advenlurous  habits  of  the  chase.  Their  early  training  to 
leave  ihe  endf  arments  and  ^e  matenml  nursing  of  home, 
ibr  aR  absence  of  three  or  four  months,  on  voyages  of  con*- 
stant  exposure,  and  often  of  a  length  of  more  Aan  five  hunh 
dred  leagues,will  naturafly  tend  to  create  a  character,widely 
unlike  the  more  shrinking,  statioiMM*y  and  regular  habits  of 
the  people,  of  the  older  country.  Multitudes,  perhaps  the 
majority  of  those  in  the  middle  walks  of  Ufe  in  the  Adantic 
country,  never  extend  their  travels  beyond  their  metropolis, 
or  their  chief  mart  Every  part  of  the  middle  and  nordir 
em  states  is  traversed  in  every  direction  by  fine  roads,  on 
whicli  are  continually  passing  great  numbers  oi  stage 
coaches*-  In  #e  West^ all  this  is  entirely  difierent  There 
are  roads,  indeed,  some  of  which  nature,^  and  but  a  very 
few,  art,  has  rendered  tolerably  passable.  But  the  passing 
4)fi  them,  even  in  the  most  populous  districts  is  very  limited. 
The  passages  are  seldom  more  than  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, settlement  to  setdement,  and  for  the  most  part  sub* 
servient  to  arriving  at  the  real  roads,  the  great  turnpikes  of 
tjie  West,  her  long  rivers. 

These  rivers,  which .  bound  or  intersect  every  state  in 
the  West,  are  of  a  character  entirely  unUke  most  of  those^ 
which  flow  east  of  the  mountains.  They  are  narrow, 
deep,  and  to  a  person  used  only  to  the  rivers  of  the  East, 
and  judging  them  by  comparison  and  by  their  width,  of 
an  inconceivable  length  of  course.  Th€|^r  depth  of  water 
resulting  from  the  narrowness  of  their  channels,  and  the 
level  and  alluvial  country,  through  which  for  the  most  part 
they  flow,  render  them  almost  universally  susceptible  of 
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sterna  boat,  or  at  least  boat  navigation.  The  instance  of  a 
yonng  man  of  aiterprize  and  standing,  as  a  mercfaant,trader, 
planter,  or  even  farmer,  who  has  not  made  at  least  one  trip  to 
New  Orleans,  is  uncommoa  From  the  upper  and  even  mid- 
dle western  states,  before  the  invention  c^steam  boats,  it  was 
a  voyage  of  long  duration,  and  we  may  add,  of  more  peril, 
than  a  voy^e  across  the  Adantic.^  These  rivers  are  sdU 
descended,  as  before  that  invention,  in  boats  of  every  de-' 
scription.  In  making  the  descent  from  Pitlsbu^  to  Nat- 
chez, last  antumn,  in  an  uncommonly  low  stage  of  the 
waters,  we  noted  between  two  and  three  hundred  descend^ 
ing  boats,  of  diflerent  descriptions,  and  of  die  larger  claan. 
The  greater  portion,  however,  were  flat  and  keel  boafl. 
Almost  all  the  crews,  that  descend  on  these  boats,  return 
on  steam  boats.  An  ascending  steam  boat  carries  from 
one  to  three  hundred  passengers ;  and  the  average  trip 
from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville,  or  St  Louis,  may  be 
twelve  days,  and  to  Cincinnati  thirtera.  B^ery  principal 
&rmer,  along  the  great  water  courses,  builds^  and  senda 
to  New  Orleans  the  produce  oi  his  farm  in  a  flat  boat*—' 
Thus  a  great  proportion  of  the  males  of  the  West,  of  a 
relative  standing  and  situation  in  life,  to  be  most  likely  to 
impress  their  opinions  and  manners  upon  society,  have 
made  this  passage  to  New  Orleans.  They  have  passed 
through  different  states  and  regions,  have  been  more  or 
less  conversant  with  men  of  different  nations,  languages 
and  manners.  They  have  experienced  that  expansion  of 
mind,  which  can  not  feil  to  be  produced  by  traversing 
long  distances  of  country,  and  viewing  different  forms  of 
nature  and  society.  Every  boat,  that  has  descended  from 
Pittsburg,  or  the  Missouri,  to  New  Orleans,  could  publish 
a  journal  of  no  inconsiderable  interest  The  descent,  if 
in  autumn,  has  probably  occupied  fifiy  days.  Until  the 
boatmen  had  passed  the  mouth  of  tlie  Ohio,  they  musi 
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have  been  in  sosne  sense  ampliibiom  animab,  contimiaff  j 
getting  into  the  ymter^  to  vfoA  ihenr  boat  off  from  shoals 
andsandbara  The  remainder  of  the  descent  was  amidat 
all  the  dangers  of  sawyers,  sandbars,  snags,  storms,  poinlEr 
of  islands,  wreck  heaps,  diffiralty  and  danger  of  landings 
and  a  great  many  anomalous  trials  and  dangers.  The 
whole  voyage  is  a  scene  of  anxie^,  exposure  and  labor. 

It  follows,  that  the  habits  of  the  whde  people  oi  the 
West  must  as  necessarily  receive  a  peculiar  b^it  and  im» 
pulse,  as  those  of  Marblehead,  cape  Cod,  and  Nantucket, 
in  Ma8sachaseti&  The  influence  of  these  causes  is  already 
visibly  impressed  upon  the  manners  and  thoughts  of  the 
people.  They  are  the  manners  of  people  accustomed,  on 
going  oa  board  a  steam  boat,  to  see  it  fitted  up  with  a  gla- 
ring of  spl^Mlor  and  display,  perhaps  not  always  in  the 
best  taste,  but  peculiarly  calculated  to  caj^vate  and  daaole 
the  youdiiid  eya  They  come  to  this  crowded  scene  of 
^ety  and  splendor,  this  little  moving  city,  firom  the  sdi- 
tudes  of  forests  and  prairies,  and  remote  dwellings.  They 
&id  themselves  amidst  a  mass  of  people,  male  and  finale, 
dressed  as  much  aa  their  means  will  allow.  There  are 
cards,  and  wine,  and  novels,  and  young  and  gay  peo[de, 
and  all  conceivable  artifidal  excitements,  to  stir  up  the 
youthful  appetite  for  hilarity.  When  we  consider  what 
temptations  these  long  and  necessarily  intimate  associar 
tions  preset  to  minds,  often  not  much  regulated  by  re^ 
l^gious  discipline,  or  example,  to  undue  gaiety,  ^dlantiy, 
intoxication  and  gambling,  it  is  as  surprising,  as  it  is  hono- 
rable to  the  character  of  the  West,  that  these  voya^  are 
generally  terminated  in  so  much  .quietness,  morality  and 
friendship. 

It  is  true,  the  gay,  the  young,  dashing  and  reckless 
spirits  of  the  community  are  thus  brought  in  contact,  to 
act,  and  re-act  upon  each  other  and  society.    But  there 
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we  always  some  graver  spirits  on  die  steam  boats,  t^hose 
presence  inspires  a  certain  degree  of  awe  and  restraint*—* 
A  keen  sense  of  ifae  necessily  of  strong  and  unvarying 
regulatioiK  has  created  rigid  rules,  at  least  upon  the  better 
of  them,  for  regulating  the  temporary  intercourse  on  board 
the  steam  boats ;  and  on  the  whole,  there  is  an  air  of 
much  more  decorum  and  quietness,  than  could  be  in- 
ferred from  knowing  the  circumstances  of  these  temporary 
assodations. 

In  tracing  the  result  of  these  effects,  we  discover,  that 
the  idea  of  distance  is  very  dilBferent  in  the  head  of  a  west 
country  man  from  the  same  idea,  as  entertained  by  the 
W«>blL  .f  Unc^r  in  Pu^.«^  or  WorJ«  to 
Massachusetta  The  conversation  of  the  former  indicates, 
that  his  train  of  thinking  is  modelled  by  images  drawn 
from  great  distances  on  long  rivers,  from  extensive  trip» 
on  steam  boats,  long  absence  fitim  home,  and  familiarity 
widi  exposure,  and  the  habit  of  loddng  danger  and  deadi 
in  the  &ca  Were  it  not  foreign  to  the  objects  of  Ais 
article,  a  thousand  amusing  examples  could  be  given;  The 
vocabulary  of  figures  drawn  fit>m  boats  and  steam  boats, 
the  phrases,  metaphors,  allusions,  that  grow  out  of  the  pe- 
culiar modes  of  life  of  this  people,  are  at  once  amusing, 
singular  and  copious.  The  stump  speech  of  a  western 
aspirant  for  the  favors  of  the  people  has  a  very  appro- 
priate garnish  from  this  vocabulary,  and  compared  widi 
diat  oi  an  Atlantic  demagogue,  would  finely  illustrate  his 
peculiar  modes  of  thinking. 

The  point  most  to  our  purpose  in  these  remarks  is,  to 
enquire  what  influence  this,  and  other  great  operating 
causes  have  upon  the  character,  manners  and  morals  of 
die  people?  It  must  be  admitted,  that  while  these  fre- 
quent trips  up  and  down  the  river,  and  more  than  all  to 
New  Orleans,  give  to  the  young  people,  and  those  who 
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impart  authority,  impulse  and  tone  to  fiishion  and  opinion, 
an  air  of  society,  ease  and  confidence ;  the  young  are  apt 
at  llie  same  time  io  imbibe  fi*om  die  contagion  of  example, 
habits  of  extravagance,  dissipation,  and  a  rooted  attach- 
ment to  a  wandering  life. 

Religious  Character  ot  the  Western  People.  'An 
experiment  is  making  in  this  vast  country,  which  must 
ultimately  contain  so  many  millions  of  people,  on  die 
broadest  scale  on  which  it  has  ever  been  made,  whether  re- 
ligion, as  a  national  distinction  of  character,  can  be  main- 
tained without  any  legidative  aid,  or  even  recognition  by 
the  government  If  there  be  any  reference  to  religion,  in 
any  of  the  constitutions  and  enactments,  in  the  western 
Qountry,  beyond  the  simple,  occasional  granting  of  a  dis- 
tinct incorporation,  it  manifests  itself  in  a  guarded  jealousy 
of  the  interference  of  any  religious  feeling,  or  influence 
with  Ae  tenor  of  legislatioa  In  most  of  the  constitutions, 
ministers  of  the  gospel  are  expressly  interdicted  fi-om  any 
ofllce  of  profit  or  trust,  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  In  none 
of  the  enactments  are  there  any  provisions  for  the  support 
of  any  form  of  wor^ip  whatever.  But  if  it  be  inferred 
Grovk  this,  that  religion  occupies  litde  or  no  place  in  the. 
thoughts  of  the  people,  that  there  are  no  forms  of  worship, 
and  few  ministers  of  the  gospel,  no  inference  can  be  wider 
fit)m  the  fact.  It  is  the  settled  political  maxim  of  the  West, 
Ibat  religion  is  a  concern  entirely  between  the  conscience 
and  God,  and  ought  to  be  lefi;  solely. to  his  guardianship 
and  care.  The  people  are  generally  averse  to  binding 
themselves  by  any  previous  legal  obligation  to  a  pastor,  for 
services  stipulated  to  be  performed.  It  is  the  general  im- 
pression, that  he  ought  to  derive  his  support  fi*om  volun- 
tary contributions,  after  services  performed,  and  uninflu- 
enced by  any  antecedent  contract  or  understanding.  There 
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ate  many  towns  smd  villages^  where  dther  modes  prevail  $• 
but  such  is  the  general  standing  feeling  of  the  West 

Hence^  except  amoi^  the  Catholics,  there  lire  tifty  few 
settled  pastors^  in  the  sense  in  which  that  phrase  is  under- 
stood in  New  England  and  the  Atlantic  citiea  Most  of 
the  ministers^  that  are  in  some  sense  permanent^  discharge 
pastoral  duties  not  only  in  their  individual  societies^  but  in 
a  wide  district  about  them*  The  range  of  duties,  the 
emolument^  the  estimation,  and  in  fact  the  whole  conditioti 
of  a  western  pastor^  are  widely  dilSferent  from  an  Atlantic 
minister.  In  each  case^  diere  are  peculiar  immunitictf^ 
pleasures  and  inconveniencies^  growing  out  of  (he  d^fe^^ 
fences  of  Conditioa  We  do  not  undertake  to  balance  the 
advantages  in  favor  of  either.  It  has  been  en  hundred 
times  represaited^  and  in  every  form  of  intelligence,  in  Ihe 
eastern  religious  publications^  that  there  were  f&w  preachers 
in  the  coidid-y,  and  that  whole  wide  districts  had  no  reli* 
gious  instruction^  or  forms  of  worship  whatever.  We  be* 
iieve^  from  a  survey^  cei^taiidy  vety  general,  and,  we  trusti 
faithful j  that  there  are  as  many  preadiers,  in  proportion  to 
the  people,  as  there  are  in  the  Atlantic  country.  A  circu-^ 
lating  j^alanx  of  Methodists^  Baptists  and  Cumberland 
Presbyterians,  of  Atlantic  missionaries,  and  of  yomig  eleves 
of  the  Catholic  tiieological  seminaries,  from  the  fedundattt 
mass  of  unoccupied  ministers,  both  in  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  countries,  pervades  this  great  valley  with  its  nu- 
merous detadiments,  from  Pittsburg,  the  mountains,  the  - 
lakes,  and  die  Missouri,  to  the  gulf  of  Mexica  They  aB 
pursue  the  interests  of  their  several  dendlninati<Mis  in  their 
own  way,  and  generally  in  profound  peaca 

It  is  true,  a  serious,  mind  can  not  fail  to  observe  vdth 
regret,  the  want  of  the  permanent  and  regular  moral  influ- 
ence  of  settled  rdigious  institutions.  The  regular  ^  churdbi 
going'bell,'  to  our  ear,  such  a  delightful  peal  on.  the  sab* 
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•bath,  is  not  heard  with  the  recurrence  of  that  day ;  and 
there  is  something  of  tranquil  sobriety,  of  elevated  and 
just  notions  of  morals,  the  influence  of  which  is  so  imme- 
diatiely  felt  in  a  country,  where  regular  worship  prevails, 
that,  in  the  more  unsettled  districts  of  this  country,  is  felt 
as  a  painful  privation.  But  if  we  except  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana,  there  is  everywhere  else  an  abundance  of  some 
kind  of  preaching.  The  village  papers  on  all  sides  con- 
tain printed  notices,  and  written  ones  are  affixed  to  the 
public  places,  notifying  what  are  called  'meetings.'  A 
traveller  in  a  clerical  dress  does  not  fail  to  be  asked,  at 
the  public  houses,  where  he  stops,  if  he  is  a  preacher,  and 
if  he  wishes  to  notify  a  meeting. 

There  are  stationary  preachers  in  the  towns,  particu- 
larly in  Ohio.  Rut  in  the  rural  congregations  through  the 
western  country  beyond  Ohio,  ii  is  seldom  that  a  minister 
is  stationary  for  more  than  a  few  months.  A  ministry  of 
•  a  year  in  one  place  may  be  considered  beyond  the  com- 
mon duratioa  Nine  tenths  of  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  country  is  given  by  people,  who  itinerate,  and  who  are, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  'to  the  contrary,  men  of  great  zeal  and  sanctity.  These 
earnest  men,  who  have  little  to  expect  from  pecuniar}'^ 
i^upport,  and  less  from  the  prescribed  reverence  and  influ- 
ence, which  can  only  appertain  to  a  stated  ministry,  find, 
at  once,  that  every  thing  depends  upon  the  cultivation  of 
popular  talents.  Zeal  ^r  the  great  cause,  mixed,  perhaps, 
imperceptibly,  with  a  spice  of  earthly  ambition,  and  the  lap 
lent  emulation  Jftd  pride  of  our  natures,  and  other  mo- 
tives, which  miconsciously  influence,  more  or  less,  the 
most  sincere  and  the  most  disinterested,  the  desire  of  dis- 
tinction among  their  cotemporaries  and  their  brethren, 
and  a  reaching  struggle  for  the  fascination  of  popularity, 
^oad  them  on  to  study  all  the  means  and  arts  of  winning 
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the  people.  Travelling  from  month  to  month  through' 
dark  forests,  with  such  ample  time  and  range  for  deep 
bought,  as  they  amble  slowly  on  horseback  along  their 
per^rinations,  the  men  naturally  acquire  a  pensive  and 
romantic  turn  of  thought  and  expression,  as  we  think,  &- 
vorable  to  eloquence.  Hence  the  preaching  is  of  a  highly 
popular  cast,  and  its  first  aim  is  to  excite  the  feelings. — 
Hence,  too,  excitements,  or  in  religious  parlance  ^  awaken- 
ings,^ are  common  in  all  this  region.  Living  remote,  and 
consigned  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  to  the  musing  lone^ 
liness  of  their  condition  in  the  forests,  or  the  prairie ;  when 
they  congregate  on  these  exciting  occasions,  society  itself 
is  to  them  a  novelty,  and  an  excitement.  The  people  are 
naturally  more  sensitive  and  enthusiastic,  than  in  the  older 
countries.  A  man  of  rude,  boisterous,  but  native  eloquence, 
rises  among  these  children  of  the  forest  and  simple  nature, 
with  his  voice  pitched  upon  the  tones,  and  his  utterance 
filled  with  that  awful  theme,  to  which  every  string  of  the 
huinan  heart  every  where  responds ;  and  while  the  woods 
echo  his  vehement  declamations,  his  audience  is  alter- 
nately  dissolved  in  tears,  awed  to  profound  feeling,  or 
&lling  in  spasms.  This  country  opens  a  boundless  thea- 
tre for  strong,  earnest  and  unlettered  eloqu^ice ;  and  the 
preacher  seldom  has  extensive  influence,  or*  usefulness^ 
who  does  not  possess  sonoe  touch  of  this  character. 

These  excitements  have  been  prevalent,  within  the  two 
past  years,  in  the  middle  western  states ;  chi^y  in  Teil** 
nessee,  and  for  the  most  part  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterians.  Sometimes  it  influences  a 
settlement,  or  a  town ;  and  sometimes,  as  there,  spreads 
over  a  state.  The  people  assemble,  as  to  an  imposing 
spectacle.  They  pour  fi^om  their  woods,  to  hear  the  new 
preacher,  whose  fame  has  travelled  before  him*     The 
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preaching  bas>  a  scenic  efiect    It  is  a  thane  of  eanMBt 
discussion^  reviewing,  comparison,  and  intense  interest 

None,  bat  one  who  has  seen,  can  imagine  thp  interest^ 
excited  in  a  dis^ct  of  country,  perhaps,  fifty  miles  iri 
extent,  by  the  awaited  approach  of  the  time  for  a  ean^ 
meeting ;  and  none,  but  one  who  has  s<^n,  can  iBfiag^na 
how  profoundly  the  preachers  have  understood  what  pro-^ 
duces  effect,  and  how  well  they  have  practised  upon  it 
Si^ipose  the  se^ie  to  be,  where  the  most  extensive  exdte^ 
ments  anci  the  most  frequent  camp  meetings  have  been, 
durmg  die  two  past  years,  in  one  of  the  beautifol  and  fer- 
tile valleys  among  the  mountains  of  Tennessee.  The  no- 
tice has  beai  circulated  two  or  three  months.  On  the 
app^^nted  day^  coaches^  chaises^  w^ons,  carts,  people  on 
boraeb^ck,  and  multitudes  travelling  firom  a  distance  <m 
foot,  wagons  with  provisions,  mattresses,  tents,  and  ar- 
rangeoaents  for  tlpe  stay  of  a  week,  are  seen  hurrying  from 
every  point  towarcb  the  central  spot,  It  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  grove  of  thocie  beautiful  and  lofty  trees,  natural  to  the 
valleys  of  Tennessee,  in  its  deepest  verdure,  and  beside 
*  a  spring  branch,  for  the  requisite  supply  of  water. 

The  ambitious  and  wealthy  are  there,  because  in  this 
rc^on  opinion  is  all-powerful ;  and  they  are  there,  either 
to  extend  their  influence,  or  that  their  absence  may  not 
be  noted,  to  diminish  it  Aspirants  for  office  are  there,  to 
deetioneer,  and  gain  popularity.  Vast  numbers  are  there 
ffom  simpfe  curiosity,  and  merely  to  enjoy  a  spectacle. 
.  The  young  and  the  beautifol  are  there,  with  mixed  mo« 
tives,  which  it  were  best  not  severely  to  serudnize,  Chil^ 
dren  are  there,  their  young  eyes  glistening  with  the  intense 
ininest  of  eager  curiosity.  The  middle  aged  fothers  and 
mothers  of  fomilies  are  there,  with  the  sober  views  of 
people,  whosd  plans  in  Hfe  are  fixed,  and  waiting  calmly 
iohear.    Men  and  wov^n  of  boary  hairs  are  there,  with 
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soeb  thoii^fata,  it  may  be  hoped,  as  tlieir  years  invite. — 
Such  is  the  congregalioa  eoaaii^iig  of  dionsaAds. 

A  host  of  poreacbers  of  ^S&t^td  Aemmami^ns  are  dte^e, 
some  in  liie  cArnest  vigor  and  aspiring  desires  erf*  youth, 
iraitiii^  an  ojqKMrtonity  for  display;  others,  who  have  ptih 
chimed  ^e  gospel,  ^  pilgrims  of  the  cross,  from  die  re- 
motest nordi  of  our  vast  country  to  the  shores  <^tfaeMexi- 
<^an  gulf,  and  ready  to  ntter  die  words,  the  feeing  and 
the  experience,  which  they  hnve  treasured  up  in  a  travd-* 
lii^  minii^  of  fifty  years,  and  whose  aecents,  trenoifaling 
with  age,  stQi  mere  impresavely  than  dieir  words,  aor 
noonce,  that  they  wiU  soon  travei,  and  preach  no  more  oft 
Ae  earth,  are  ^ere.    Such  are  the  fffeachera 

The  line  of  tents  is  pitched;  and  the  religious  aty 
grows  up  in  a  few  hours  under  the  trees,  beside  the  stream: 
Jiamps  sure  hung  in  lines  among  the  braaehes;  and  the 
eflfiH^t  of  their  glare  up<Ni  the  surrounding  forest  is^  as  of 
magie  The  scraery  of  the  vaxmt  briHiant  liieafre  in  ifae 
wiMid  is  a  pmnting  only  foi*  children,  compared  with  if. 
Meantime  the  mnltitades,  widi  the  h^hest  excitement  of 
social  feeling  added  to  the  general  enthusiasm  of  espectft* 
timi,  pass  from  tent  to  t^it,  and  int»diange  aposlolkt 
greeiaigs  and  embraces,  and  talk  of  the  coming  aolemniti£& 
TfflP  coffee  and  tea  are  fNrepared,  and  their  supper  is 
finished.  By  this  time  the  moon,  for  they  take  thought^  to 
appoint  the  meeting  at  the  proper  time  of  the  moon,  ben 
gins  to  show  its  dii^  above  the  dark  summits  of  the  mouflr 
tains;  and  a  few  stars  are  seen  glimmering  through  the 
ratcsrvals  of  the  brandies.  The  whole  constitutes  a  tem^ 
pife  wcMrdiy  of  the  grandeur  of  God.  An  old  man,  in  a 
dress  of  the  quaintest  simplicity,  ascends  a  platform,  wipes 
the  dust  fifom  his  spectacles,  and  in  a  voice  of  suppressed 
emotion,  gives  out  the  hymn,  o(  which  the  whole  assem* 
bled  multitude  can  recite  the  words, — and  an  air,  in  wbidi 
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every  voice  can  join.  We  should  deem  poorly  df  the 
heart,  diat  wouM  not  thrill,  ^as  the  song  is  heard,  like  the 
'sound  of  many  waters,'-  echoing  among  the  hilts  and 
mountains.  Such  are  the  scen^,  the  associations,  and 
such  the  influence  of  external  things  upon  a  nature  so 
'  fearfully  and  wonderfully'  constituted,  as  ours,  that  little 
eflfort  is  n^essary  on  such  a  theme  as  religion,  urged  at 
such  a  place,  under  such  circumstances,  to  fill  the  heart 
and  the  eyes«  The  hoary  orator  talks  of  God,  of  eternity, 
a  judgment  to  come,  and  all  that  is  impressive  beyond. 
lie  speaks  of  his  '  experiences,'  his  toils  and  travds,  bis 
persecutions  and  wdcoQies^*  and  how  many  he  has  seen 
in  hope,  in  peace  and  triumph,  gathered  to  their  &thers ; 
and  when  he  speaks  of  the  short  space  that  remains  to 
Mm,  his  only  regret*  is,  that  he  can  no  more  proclaim,  in 
the  ^leace  of  death,  the  mercies  of  his  crucified  Redeaner^ 

There  is  no  need  of  the  studied  trick  of  oratory,  to  pro--^ 
duce  in  such  a  place  the  deepest  movements  of  the  heart. 
No  wonder,  as  the  speaker  pauses  to  dash  the  gath^ng 
moisture  fit>m  his  own  eye,  that  bis  audience  are  dissolved 
in  tears,  or  uttering  the  exclamations  of  peniten<^.  Nor 
is  it  cause  for  admiration,  that  many,  who  poised  them- 
selves on  an  estimation  of  higher  intellect,  and  a  noUer 
insensibility,  than  the  crowd,  catch  the  infectious  £Mng, 
and  become  women  and  children  in  their  turn ;  and  though 
they  '  came  to  mock,  remain  to  pray.' 

Notwithstanding  all,  that  has  been  said  in>  derision  of 
these  spectacles,  so  common  in  this  region,  it  can  not  be 
denied,  that  the  influence,  on  the  whole,  is  salutary,  and 
the  general  bearing  upon  the  great  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, good.  It  will  be  long,  before  a  r^ular  ministry 
can  he  generally  supported,  if  ever.  Iii  place  of  that, 
nothing  tends  so  strongly  to  supply  the  want  of  the  influ- 
ence, resulting  from  the  constant  duties  of  a  stated  minis- 
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tty,  as  the  recurrence  of  these  explosions  of  feeling,  which 
shake  the  moral  world,  and  purify  its  atmosphere,  until 
the  accumulating  ^eeds  of  moral  disease  require  a  similar 
lustration  agaia 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  effect  is  certain,  that  through 
the  state  of  Tennessee,  parts  of  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  these  excitements  have 
produced  a  palpable  change  in  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  people.  The  gambling  and  drinking  shops  are  deserted ; 
and  the  people,  that  used  to  congregate  there,  now  go  to  the 
gjeligious  meetings.  The  Methodists,  too,  have  done  great 
^P  incalculable  good.  They  ai^e  generally  of  a  charac- 
ter, education  and  training,  that  prepare  them  for  the  ele- 
ments, upon  which  they  are  destined  to  operate.  They 
speak  the  dialect,  understand  the  interests,  and  enter  into 
the  feeUngs  of  their  audience.  They  exeft  a  prodigious 
and  incalcula.ble  bearing  upon  the  rough  backwoods,  men ; 
and  do  good,  where  more  polished,  and  trained  ministers 
would  preach  without  effect  No  mind,  but  His,  for  whont 
they  labor,  can  know,  how  many  profane  they  have  re- 
claimed, drunkards  they  have  reformed,  and  wanderers 
they  have  brought  home  to  God. 

The  Baptists,  too^  and  the  Adissionaries  from  the  Atlantic 
country,  seeing  such  a  wide  and  open  field  before  them, 
labor  with  great  diUgence  tnd  earnestness,  operating  gene- 
rally upon  another  class  of  the  community.  The  Catho- 
lics are  both  numerous  and  zealous,  and,  perfectly  united 
in  spirit  and  interest,  form  a  compact  phalanx,  and  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  moral  union.  From  their  united  exer- 
tions it  happens,  that  over  aU  this  country,  among  all  the 
occasions  iEbr  public  gatherings^  which,  from  their  rareness 
excite  the  greater  interest,  religious  meetings  are  by  &r 
the  most  numerous. 
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l^at  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia;  west  of  t&6 
mdtmcains  ha^  a  predominance  of  Presby^rians.  The 
great  state  of  Ohio  is  made  up  of  su6h  mixed  elements,* 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  which  of  all  ihie  sects  pre- 
Tails4  As  a  general  characteristic,  the  people  are  strongly 
inclined  to  attend  <hi  some  kind  of  religious  worship. — 
Presbyterians  and  Baptist  strive  for  the  ascendency  in 
Kentucky.  Methodists  and  Cuml>erland  Presbyterians 
are  numerbte.  They,  probably,  have  the  ascendency  in 
Tennessee,  and  they  are  making  great  'eShrts  in  Alabama 
and  Mississippi.  Methodists  ore  the  prevailing  denomtj 
nation  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Arkmisas,  Mississqp 
and  Alabama.  Catholics  have  an  undisputed  ascendency 
in  Louisiana  and  Florida.  Tliey  have  many  societies  in 
IMissottri  and  ]ll]iioi&  They  are  prevalent  in  a  portion 
of  Kentucky,  and  have  a  respedaUe  seminary  at  Bairds'^ 
tcywn.  Mediodist»,  Presbyterians  and  Catholics  are  th^ 
prevailing  denominations  of  the  West* 

PirasuiTS  OF  rafi  Peom.e.  Manu&ctures^  &.c.  Wes- 
tern Pennsylvania  is  a  manufitcturing  region,  and  along 
with  Ohio,  is  the  New  England  of  the- West  The  people 
bring  down  the  Alleghany,  clear  and  fin^  pine  plank;  de- 
fitering  ihem  along  the  whole  course  of  &e  Ohio,  and 
sending  great  quantities  even*  to  NewOrieans.  These 
pines,  of  which  the  houses  in  New  Orleans  are  finished, 
waved  over  the  streams  of  New  Ywk,  and  are  despatched 
in  rafts  and  fiat  boats,  after  being  sawed  into  plank,  from 
Oleanne  point  From  the  Monongahela  is  sent  the  rye 
whiskey,  which  is  so  famous  in  the  lower  country.  On 
ihe  Yonghiogheny  and  Monongahela,  at  Connekville  on 
thejbrmer,  and  Browiisville  cMfithe  latter^  are  impoftant 

*  For  table  of  religious  sects,  see  Appendix,  table  No.  V7. 
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ttandtetariies^  chiefly  of  iron.  Pittsburg  has  been  called 
die  i^mingham  of  America;  though  that  honor,  it  is  be^ 
lieved,  at  present  as  properly  belongs  to  Cincinnati.  There 
are  numerous  manu&cturing  towns  in  Ohio^  of  which, 
after  Cincinnati,  Zanesville  and  Steubenville  are  the  diief 
All  this  region,  in  numerous  streams,  calculated  ^r  "miter 
power,  in  a  ^ubrious  chmate,  in  abundance  of  pit  coal^  . 
in  its  position,  and  the  genius  and  habits  of  its  inhabitants, ' 
is  naturally  adapted  to  become  a  manu&cturing  coimtry* 
Materials  for  articles  of  prime  necessity,  as  salt,  ircm  and 
glass,  exist  in  the  most  ample  abimdanca  Pittsbui^, 
black^ed  with  the  smdce  of  pit  coal,  and  one  quarter  of 
CSndnnati,  throwing  up  columns  of  smoke  from  the  steam 
fitctories^  may  be  considered  as  great  manu&cturing  eslab- 
tishments.  If  we  except  the  cordage,  bale  rope,  baggingt, 
and  other  articles  of  hempen  fabric,  manu&ctured  in  Ken« 
tucky,  the  chief  part  of  the  western  mani^ctures  origi- 
nates in  west  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  There  al)e  soiQie 
indications,  that  Indiana  will  possess  a  manu&ctariiig 
i^irit;  and  there  are  separate,  incipient  establishments  of, 
this  kind,  more  or  less  considerable,  in  erery  state^  but 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi 

These  manu&ctures  consist  of  a  great  variety  of  articles 
c^  prime  necessity,  use  and  ornament  The  principal  ara 
of  iron,  as  castings  of  all  sorts;  and  almost  every  artide  of 
ironmongery,  that  is  manu&oUired  in  the  world.  This 
manufacture  is  carried  on  to  an  immense  extent.  Glass 
IS  manufactured  in  various  places,  at  present,  it  is  supposed, 
nearly  to  an  amount,  to  supply  the  country.  Manufactures 
in  woollen  and  cotton,  in  pottery,  in  laboratories,  as  white 
and  red  lead,  Prussian  blue,  and  the  colors  generally,  the 
acids,  and  other  chemical  preparations,  in  steam*  power 
machine!^,  saddlery^  wi^el  irons,  wire  drawing,  buttons,, 
knitting  nc^es,  silfist  l^lating,  Morocco  leather,  articfles^ 
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in  brafis  and  copper,  boots  and  shoes,  breweries,  tifl,  and 
other  metalflpi  in  short,  manu&ctQres  subservient  to  ^^ 
arts,  and  to  domestic  subsistence,  are  carried  on  at  v^oos 
places  in  the  western  country  with  great  spirit  Ohio  has 
imbibed  fitMoa  her  prototype.  New  England,  manufacturing 
propensities ;  and  we  hare  heard  it  earnestly  contested, 
that  her  capaiH&ties  for  being  a  great  manufticturing  coun- 
^try,  were  even  superior  to  those  of  New  England.  It  is 
ailirmed,  dial,  taking  Ae  whole  year  into  cmisideration, 
her  dimate  is  more  favorable  to  health ;  and  there  can  be 
no  c^estion,  that  in  her  abundance  of  fiiel,  pit  coal,  and 
the  greater  |NroAision  of  the  raw  material  of  manu&ctures' 
in  gmeral,  she  has  graatly  the  advantage. 

I 

In  the  state  of  Kentucky,  hemp  is  raised  to  a  conside- 
rable exient;  and  inlbe  diflferent  manufactures  constitutes 
a  material  article  in  her  exports.  Salt  is  manu&ctured 
through  aU  die  western  country  in  sufficient  abundance 
fl^  home  consumptioa  ^oes,  hats  and  clothing,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  are  yet  imported  from  abroad  into 
some  of  the  western  states.  But,  as  we  jiave  rctnarked, 
the  &r  greater  part  of  the  people  are  fermers.  In  west 
Pennsylvania  and  Vii^inia,  in  Ohio  and  K^itiH^y,  in  In- 
^&uia,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  a  part  ^  Tennessee,  the  same 
wticleB  are  grown,  and  s^it  abroad,  to  wit:  flour,  corn, 
•nd  the  smaU  grains ;  pulse,  potatoes,  and  the  other  vege- 
uHUes;  fruit,  as  apples,  fresh  and  dried,  dried  peaches,  and 
<fidier  preserved  fruits;  beef,  pork,  cheese,  butter,  poultry, 
veni8i»fi  hams,  live  cattle^  hogs  and  horses.  The  greater 
]iart  of  the  flour  is  sent  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky ;  though 
faidiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri  are  following  die  axan^le 
with  great-^v^cR*.  Itlieat  is  grown  widi  more  ease  in  Oli* 
nois  «nd  Missouri^  duin  in  die  other  states.  Ohio  has 
giMe  considerably  into  the  culture  of  yellow  lobacco/^ 
Tobauo  is  one  of  die  staples  of  Kentucky  export    Cattle 
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ted  horses  are  ^nt  to  New  Orleans  miemivelj  Smn  Illi* 
nois  and  Missouri,  as  are^  also,  lead  and  peltries.  In  Axr 
kansas,  part  of  Tennessee,  all  Alabama  and  Mississipin^ 
cotton  18  the  chief  object  of  cultivation.  Grains,  and  other 
materials  of  nutriment,  are  only  raised  19  sobservmice  to  ~ 
this  culture.  The  cultivation  of  Louisiana,  and  a  part  of 
Florida,  is  divided  betw^n  cotton  and  sugar.. 

The  cultivation  in  all  the  states^  except  Ohiov  TndMHia    . 
and  lUinok^  is  chiefly  performed  by  slaves,  of  whose  dxa-* 
racter,  habits  and  condition  we  have  yet  to  treat    The 
fiirms  in  Ohio  and  Indiaaa  are  genefally  of  moderate  aize^ 
and  the  cultivators  do  not  materially  difisr  in  thdr  habits 
from  those  of  the  northern  Atlantic  slates.    In  KentoGky, 
nUooisand  Miesguri,  they  are  more  given  to  what «  called 
^  aP0|iping^^  or  raising  a  crop ;  that  is,  devoting  die  chkf  ^ 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  one  article.    In  alt  the  states, 
save  those,  that  cultivate  cotton  and  sugar,  they  make^  on 
an  average,  sixty  bushels  of  maize  to  the  ncre;  and  tbe 
culdvtuion  comusts  in  ploughing  two  or  three  times  between 
ihe  rovm^  during  the  growing  of  the  crop.    From  eighty  to 
an  hundred  bushels  are  not  an  unccmimon  crop^  and  ma*-^ 
.  miring  ia  scarcely  yet  tfiou^t  of  even  for  the  cultivation.  * 
The  good  lands  in  Illinois  and  Missouri  yield  from  thirty  Ki 
finty  bushels  of  wlwat  to  the  acre.    The  cultivation  is  oii  . 
prairie,  or  bottom  land;  and  as  the  soil  is  friable,  loosey 
mid  per&c^y  free  from  stones,  and  an  the  prairies  from 
erery  otheT  obstruction,  fiurming  is  not  laborious  and  diffir 
cult,  as  in  hard  and  rodcy  grounds.    The  ease  atfi  aibun- 
dance,  with  which  all  the  articles  of  the  country  are  pro-    • 
dnced,  is  one  of  die  chief  objects  of  comidaint    The  ne* 
ceswry  result  is,  that  they  are  raked  in  sudi  abundance, 
as  to  glut  the  mariket  at  New  Qrieans,  and  often  not  to 
brii^  Plough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  traasportatkiB.    It  is 
belieyed.  that  a  fair:  average  price  of  corn,  for  the  dire^ 
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past  years,  in  the  market  in  Cincinnati,  by  the  quantity, 
has  not  exceeded  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  bushel.  Were 
an  Ohio  fiurmer  sure  of  three  dollars  a  barrel  for  any  quan- 
^^y  of  good  floiir,  that  he  could  carry  to  die  market^  it  is 
believed)  that  five  times  the  present  amount  could  be  made 
'inthatstata 

From  the  cheapness  <^  com,  and  the  abundance  of 
^mast,'  as  it  is  called,  in  the  woods,  hogs,  too,  are  easily 
multiplied,  beyond  the  wants  of  the  people,  or  the  means 
of  profitable  sale.  By  the  quantity,  it  is  bdieved,  that 
pod:  may  generally  be  had  for  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound. 
Catde,  when  carried  to  New  Orleans  alive,  generally  coo^ 
mand  a  tolerable  price,  as  do  hogs.  Horses  are  aii  im- 
portant and  increasing  article  of  export,  Ordiards  north 
of  30^  prosper,  perhaps,  better,  than  in  any  other  country, 
and  apples  and  cider  are  already  important  articles  of  ex- 
portation, and  will  soon  be  more  so;  for  no  where  do  ap- 
ple trees  grow  with  more  rapidity  and  beauty,  and  sooner, 
and  more  amply  load  themselves  with  fivit  V^son  and 
deer  skins,  honey  and  beeswax  are  commonly  received  in 
ihe  country  stores,  in  pay  for  goods.  Li  Illinms,  fiirs  be- 
gin to  be  an  article  of  exportation.  From  Missouri,  pd- 
Iries,  furs  and  lead,  firom  the  Dhnois  mines,  and  fimn  tboae 
ki  the  Missouri  mine  region,  are  the  chief  articles  of  pre- 
smt  export  The  amount  of  export  of  these  articles,  to- 
gether with  the  cotton  and  sugar  of  die  southem  country, 
and  the  prodigious  quantities  of  whiskey  from  all  the  wes- 
tem  states  will  be  seen  by  recurrence  to  the  table  of  ex- 
porta* 

Modes  of  conveyance  to  market  Water  carriage,  &e. 
From  the  northern  imd  east^n  parts  of  this  valley,  no  in- 
considerable amount  of  the  produce  and  articles  of  the 
West  finds  its  way  to  the  eastern  country  over  the  lakeei 

*  See  Appendix,  table  No.  VII. 
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dbv^rad  and  Bmdm^y^  cm  Idee  Erie,  ate  derivuig  im- 
portance from  being  places  of  shipment  from  Ohio  over. . 
the  lakes.  The  northern  garrisons  are  beginning  to  b& 
sQppIied  from  lUinok  and  Missouri,  by  the  way  of  Chicago 
and  lake  Michigaa  Horses  and  catde,  to  a  large  amoimt^ 
are  driven  over  the  mountains  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  ^ 
In  die  years  1813-14,  in  one  year,  four  thousand  and  fifty- 
five  wagons  were  numbered  fr<Hn  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
burg. Mair^  of  them  find  a  return  load  of  articles  of  the 
West  When  the  contemplated  canals  between  Dlinois 
and  Michigan,  and  the  commenced  ones  between  Ohio 
and  Erie  on  one  hand,  and  Ohio  and  the  Potomac  on  the. 
other,  shall  be  completed,  incalculable  amounts  of  pip- 
duce  will  find  their  way  to  the  eastern  marts  by  these 
channels. 

At  present,  however,  almost  the  whole  commercial  in- 
tercourse of  the  country  is  with  New  Orleans,  by  the  rivers 
and  the  Mississippi,  in  boats.  These  are  90  various  in 
their  kinds,  and  so  curious  in  their  construction,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  reduce  them  to  specific  classes  and 
divisions.  Ncf  form  of  water  craft  so  whimsical,  no  shape 
so  outbndish,  can  well  be  imagined,  but  what,  on^descend- 
ing  firom  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  it  may  some  where 
be  seen  lying  to  the  shore,  or  floating  on  the  river.  The 
New  York  canal  is  generating  m<»i8trous  conceptions  of 
tihis  scxrt;  and  there  will  soon  be  a  rivalry  betwemi  die 
East  and  the  West,  which  can  create  the  most  ingenious 
floating  river  monsters  of  passage  and  transport 

The  bai^e  is  of  the  size  of  an  Adantic  schooner,  with  a  . 
raised  and  oudandish  looking  deA.  It  had  sails,  masts 
and  ri^ng  not  unlike  a  sea  vessel,  and  carried  from  fifty 
io  an  hundred  tcMis.  It  required  twenty-five  or  thirty  himds 
to  work  it  up  stream.  Chi  the  lower  courses  of  die  Mis^ 
insfifif^i,  when  the  wind  did  not  serve,  and  the  waters  ^pre 
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high)  it  was^  worked  up  stream  hy  the  operation,  thai:  id 
called  ^warping,' — a  most  laboiioiig,  slow  and  difficttbt 
.  mode  of  ascent,  and  in  which  six  or  eight  miles  a  day  was 
good  progress.  It.consii^ed  in  having  two  yawls,  the  oiie 
in  advance  of  the  other,  carrying  oat  a  warp  of  some  him- 
dred  yards  in  l^^h,  making  it  last  to  a  tree,  and  ih&i 
drawing  the  barge  up  to  that  tree  by  the  v^arp.  When 
that  warp  was  coiled,  the  yawl  in  advance  had  another 
iaid,  and  so  on  alternately.  From  ninety  to  an  hundred 
days  was  a  tolerable  passage  from  New  Orleans  to  Gin- 
cinnaii.  In  this  way  the  intercourse  between  Pittsbuig, 
Cinciimati,  Louisville,  Nashville  and  St  Louis,  for  the 
more  important  purposes  of  commerce,  was  kept  up  with 
New  Orleans.  One  need  only  read  the  journal  of  a 
barge  on  such  an  ascent,  to  comprehend  the  foil  value  of 
the  invention  of  "Steam  boats.  They  are  now  gone  into 
disuse,  and  we  d#  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  barge  for 
Mme  years,  except  on  the  waters  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio. 

The  keel  boat  is  of  a  long,  slender  and  elegant  forea, 
and  generally  carries  from  fifte^  to  thirty  tons.  Its*  ad- 
vantage is  its  small  draft  of  water,  and  the  lightnesB  of  its 
eodstruction.  It  is  still  much  used  on  the  Oluo  and  uj^er 
Mississippi  in  low  stages  of  water,  and  on  aU  the  boatsdde 
streams,  where  steam  boats  do  not  yet  ru^  Its  propdUing 
p^wer  is  by  oars,  sails,  setting  poles,  oordelle,  aad  wh«i 
die  waters  are  high,  and  the  boat  runs  on  the  margm  of 
the  bushes, '  bush-^whacking,'  or  pulling  up  by  the  busbia 
Bfe£H*e  the  inv^idon  of  steam  boats,  these  boats  were  used 
in  ^  proportkm  of  six  to  d^  at  the  present  time. 

The  ferry  flat  is  a  doow-boat,  and  when  used  as  a  i)oat 
of  descent  for  families,  has  a  I'oof,  or  covering.  These  aie 
sometitnas,  ii>  the  vernacular  phrase,  caUed  ^  sleda^  The 
Alleghany  or  Mackinaw  ^iff  iB  a  covei'ed  skif^  earryiag 
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fjt^m  six  to  ten  tone ;  and  is  much  used  on  the  Alleghany, 
the  nUnois,  and  the  rivers  of  the  upper  Mississippi  and 
Missouri.  Periogues  are  sometimes  hollowed  from  one 
very  large  tree,  or  from  the  trunks  of  two  trees  united,  and 
fitted  with  a  plank  rim.  They  carry  from  one  to  three 
tons.  There  are  common  ^ffi,  canoes  and  ^  dug^outs,^ 
fer  the  convenience  of  esossing  the  rivers ;  and  a  select; 
compsffiy  of  a  few  travellers  often  ndesc^id  in  tb^n  to  New 
Orleans.  Hunters  and  Indians,  and  sometimes  passengers, 
make  long  journeys  of  ascent  of  th^  rivers  in  thenu  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  anomalous  water  crafis,  that  can 
hardly  be  reduced  to  any  class,  used  as  boats  of  passage 
(HT  descent  We  have  seen  flat  boats,  worked  by  a  wheels 
which  was  driven  by  the  cattle,  that  were  conveying  ta 
die  New  Orieans  market;  There  are  horse  boats  of  vyuri**. 
ous  construeti^i^,  used  for  the  qi<>st  part  as  ferry  boals; 
but  sometimes  qs  boats  of  ascent  Twt>  keel  boats  an 
connected  by  a  platform.  A  circular  pen  holds  the  horses^ 
which  by  different  movements  propel  wheels.  We  etm 
United  ^tes'  troops  ascending  the  Missouri  by  boats,  pnv 
polled  by  tread  wheels ;  and  we  have,  more  than  once, 
seen  a  boat  moved  rapidly  up  stream  by  wheels,  after  the 
steam  boat  construction,  propelled  by  a  man,  turning  a 
crank. 

But  &e  boats  of  passage  and  conveyance,  that  remain 
after  i^  invention  oi  ste^m  boats,  and  are  still  important 
to  those  Qlbjee%  are  keel  boats  and  flats.  The  flat  boats 
aro  filled,  in  the  vernacular  phrase,  ^  Kentucky  flats/  at 
^  Inroad  hoins.*  They  are  simply  an  obl<»ig  ark,  mth  a 
roof  of  circular  slope,  to  shed  rain.  They  are  generaUy 
about  f^ie^ifeet  wide,  and  iBpom  fifty  to  eighty,  a^nd  some* 
times  an  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  timbers  of  the 
boikHn  are  massive  beams;  and  th^  are  in|;ended  to 
be  of  great  strength ;  and  to  carry  a  burdien  of  from 
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ilwo  4o  foUK  hundred  barrels.  Greatt  numbers  of  csMe^ 
hogs  and  horses  are  conireyed  to  maiket  in  them.  We 
have  Been  &niily  boats  of  this  deecn^pdoa^  fitted  up  for  the 
descent  of  families  to  the  lowest  countiy,  with  a  stove,  com- 
fortable apartmeitts,  beds,  and  amusements  for  commo- 
dious habitancy.  We  see  in  them  ladies,  servant,  cattle^ 
hwses,  sheep,  dogs  and  poultry,  all  floating  on  the  same 
bottom;  aiM  on  the  roof  the  looms,  ploughs,  sfMiuui^ 
ivheek  and  domestic  implements  of  the  fanuly. 

Nine  tendis  of  the  {»t>duce  of  the  upper  country,  even 
after  flie  invention  of  steam  boats,  continues  to  descend  to 
New  (Means  in  Kentucky  flats.  They  generally  carry 
linfee  hands ;  and  perlmpd  a  supernumerary  fourth  hand, 
a  kind  of  supercai^.  This  boat^  in  the  forln  of  a  parad- 
lelogrraa,  lyinig  flat  and  dead  in  the  water,  and  with  square 
timbers  below  its  bottom  planks,  and  carryii^  such  a  great 
weight,  runs  on  to  a  sandbar  with  a  strong  headway,  and 
plough  its  timbers  into  the  sand;  and  it  is,  of  course,  a 
work  of  extreme  labor  to  get  the  boat  afloat  again.  Its 
form  and  its  weight  render  it  difficult  to  give  it  a  direction 
with  any  power  of  oars.  Hence,  in  the  dballow  waters,  it 
often  gets  aground.  When  it  has  at  length  cleared  the 
fidiallow  waters,  and  gained  the  heavy  current  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  landing  such  an  unwieldy  water  crail,  in  such 
a  current,  is  a  matter  erf*  no  littie  difficulty  and  danger. 

All  the  toil,  and  danger,  and  exposure,  and  moving  ac- 
cidents of  this  long  and  perilous  voyage,  are  hidden,  how- 
ever, from  the  inhabitants,  who  contemplate  the  bi>ats  float-^ 
fng  by  their  dwellings  on  beautifiil  spring  mornings,  when 
the  verdant  forest,  the  mild  and  delicious  temperature  of 
the  air,  the  delightfol  azure  of  the  sky  oi  this  country,  tbe^ 
fine  bottom  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rmnantic  Uufi*  on 
the  other,  the  broad  and  smooth  stream  rolling  calmly 
down  the  forest,  and  floating  tiie  boat  gwdy  forward^^ 
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{present  delightfbl  images  and  assodfttioiis  to  the  behddefs. 
At  this  time  there  is  no  visible  danger,  or  call  for  labor.  - 
The  boat  takes  care  of  itself;  and  little  do  the  beholders 
imagine,  how  different  a  sc^ie  may  be  presented  in  half 
an  horn-.  Meantime  one  of  the  hands  scrapes  a  vioUn,  and 
the  others  dance.  Greetings,  or  rude  defiances,  or  trials 
of  wit,  or  proflfers  of  love  to  the  girls  on  the  shore,  or  saucy 
messages,  are  scattered  between  them  and  the  spectators 
along  the  banks.  The  boat  glides  on,  until  it  disappears 
bdiind  the  point  of  wood.  At  this  moment,  perhi^is,  the 
bugle,  with  which  all  tlie  boats  are  provided,  strikes  up  its 
note  in  the  distance  over  the  waten  These  scenes^and  these 
notes,  echoing  from  the  blufl&  of  the  beautiful  Ohio,  have 
a  charm  for  the  imagination^  which,  although  we  have 
heard  them  a  thousand  times  repeated,  at  all  hours  and  in 
all  posidcms,  even  to  us  present  the  image  of  a  tempting 
and  charming  youthful  existence,  that  almost  inspires  a 
wish,  that  we  were  boatmea 

jVo  wonder,  that  the  young,  who  are  reared  in  these  rc^ 
mote  regions,  with  that  restless  curiosity,  which  is  fostered 
by  solitude  and  silence,  who  witness  scenes  like  this  so 
firequently,  no  wonder,  that  the  severe  and  unremitting  la^ 
bors  of  agriculture,  performed  directly  in  the  view  of  such 
scenes,  should  become  tasteless  and  irksome.  No  wonder, 
that  the  young,  along  the  banks  of  the  great  streaips, 
should  detest  the  labors  of  the  field,  and  embrace  every 
opportunity,  either  openly,  or,  if  minors,  covertly  to  esQiap^  * 
and  devote  themselves  to  the  pemicious^  employment  of 
.boating.  In  this  view  we  may  account  for  the  detestation 
of  the  inhabitants,  along  these  ^eat  stream^i  towards  steam 
boats,  which  are  continually  diminishing  the  number  of 
^all  other  boats  and  boatmen,  and  which  have  already  with- 
drawn, probably,  ten  thousand  from  that  employment.  We 
.have  seen,  what  is  the  character  of  this  employment,  not- 
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witiiBtanding  all  its  leeductions.  In  no  employment  do  A# 
hands  so  soon  Wesa*  out  It  is,  comparatively,  but  a  ftw 
years,  s^nce  Aese  'waters  liare  been  navigated  in  any  w«.y. 
Yet  at  every  bend,  and  every  high  point  of  the  rivers, 
where  you  go  on  shore  for  a  moment,  you  may  expect  to 
see  ihe  narrow  mound,  and  the  rude  monument,  and  die 
eoarse  memorial  carved  6n  an  adjoining  tree  by  a  brother 
boatman,  to  mark  the  spot,  where  an  exhausted  boatman 
yielded  his  breath,  and  was  buried. 

The  bayou  at  New  Madrid  has  an  extensive  and  fine 
eddy,  mto  which  boats  float,  almost  without  exertion,  and 
land  in  a  remarkably  fine  harbor.  It  may  be  &irly  con- 
sidered the  central  point,  or  the  chief  meridian  of  boats, 
fn  the  Mis&^ippi  valley.  This  bayou  generally  brings  up 
the  desceiKJing  and  ascending  boats ;  and  this  is  an  excel*- 
%nt  point  of  observation,  fit)m  which  to  contemplate  their 
aspect^  the  character  of  boating,  and  the  descriptions  and 
the  amount  of  produce  fit)m  the  upper  country.  You  can 
here  take  an  imaginary  voyage  to  the  falls  of  St  Anthony, 
W  Missouri ;  to  the  lead  mines  of  Rock  river,  or  Oiicago 
vf  lake  Michigan ;  to  Tippicanoe  of  the  Wabash,  Oleanne 
iK>int  of  the  Alleghany,  Brovrasville  of  the  Monongahela, 
4e  Saline  of  the  Kenhawa,  or  the  mountains,  round  whose 
bases  winds  the  Tennessee ;  or,  if  you  choose,  you  may 
lake  the  cheap  and  rapid  journey  of  thought  along  the 
iBOUrSes  of  an  hundred  other  rivers;  and  in  the  lapse  of  a 
ifew  days^  residence  in  the  spring,  at  this  point,  you  may  sea 
b<mts,  which  have  arrived  here  fit)m  all  these  imagined 
places.  Olie  hundred  boats  have  landed  here  in  a  day.-^ 
mie  boisterous  gaiety  of  the  hands,  the  congratulations  of 
^toquaintances,who  have  met  here  fitim  immense  distances, 
.  die  moving  picture  of  life  on  board  the  boats,  in  the  nu- 
merous animals,  large  and  small,  which  they  carry,  their 
diifl^ept  ladings,  the  evidence  of  the  increasing  agriculture^ 
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^above^laiid,  more  than  c^  the  imnienfle  distance,  whicb^ 
diey  have  already  traversed,  afford  a  copious  fund  of  medir 
tatioa  In  one  place  there  are  boat^  loaded  with  pine 
plank,  from  the  pine  forests  of  the  ^utbwest  of  New  York. 
In  another  quarter  there  are  numerous  boats  with  like  ^  Yai^ 
kee  notions'  of  Ohio.  In  another  quarter  are  landed  to- 
gether the  boats  of  ^  oM  Kentucky,'  with  th^r  wh^ey, 
hemp,  tobacco,  bagging  and  hake  rope;  with  all  the  other 
articles  of  the  produce  of  thdr  soiL  From  Tennessee^ 
there  are  the  same  articles,  tc^ther  with  boau  traded  with 
bales  of  coitoa  From  Illinois  and  Missouri,  eattlei  boaeSir 
and  the  general  produce  of  the  westerp  country,  together 
with  peltry  and  liSad  from  Missouri*  Some  boats  9X^^ 
loaded  with  corn  in  bulk,  and  in  the  ear*  Others  mrp 
loaded  widi  pork  in  bulk.  Others  with  barrels  of  apples 
and  potato^,  and  great  quantities  of  dried  uppto  andl 
peaches.  Others  Imve  loads  of  cider,  and  what  is  c«lle4 
^  cider  royal,'  or  cider,  that  has  been  strengthened  by  boUr 
ing,  or  freezing.  Other  boats  are  loaded  with  fumitbui^, 
tools,  domestic  and  agricultnral  implew^nts ;  in  short,  th^ 
numerous  products  of  the  ingenuity,  spepulation,  manufae- 
ture  and  agriculture  of  the  whole  upper  country  of  the 
West  They  have  conie  from  regions,  thousands  of  mil^ 
apart  They  have  floated  to  a  eommon  point  of  union^«*«-^ 
The  surfaces  of  the  boats  covw  some  acre&  DuA^tf 
^wls  are  fluttering  over  the  roc^,  as  invar^ble  api^eue 
dages.  The  piercing  note  of  the  chanticleer  is  h^wii^n^ 
The  cattle  low.  The  horses  tramfde,  as  in  their  stables. 
The  swine  utter  the  eries  of  fighting  with  each  other.  The 
turtceys  gobble.  The  dogs  of  an  hundred  rc^ionsf  bee(9lil9 
jusquainted.  The  boatmw  travel  abocy;  from  boat  to  bOA^ 
make  enquiries  and  acqnaUitancest}  agme  to '  ktsb  bopls,^ 
as  it  is  called,  and  Ibim  alliai>ces  to  yield  amitufl  fmsi^m^ 
iQ  esach  other  on  die  way  to  New  Oirleans.    A&a  m 
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or  two  passed  in  this  way,  they  spring  on  shore,  to '  raise 
the  wind'  in  the  village.  If  they  tarry  all  night,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case,  it  is  well  for  the  people  of  the  town,  if  they 
do  not  hecome  riotous  in  the  course  of  the  evening ;  in 
which  case,  strong  measures  are  adopted,  and  the  proceed- 
ings on  both  sides  are  summary  and  decisive.  With  ll^ 
first  dawn  all  is  bustle  arid  motion ;  and  amidst  shouts,  and 
trampling  of  cattle,  and  barking  of  dogs,  and  crowing  of 
the  dunghill  fowls,  the  fleet  is  in  a  half  an  hour  all  under 
way;  and  when  the  sun  rises,  nothing  is  seen,  but  the 
broad  stream  rolling  on,  as  before.  These  boats  unite 
once  mare  at  Natchez  and  New  Orleans ;  and  although 
they  live  on  the  same  river,  it  is  improbable,  that  ^y  will 
ever  meet  again  oil  the  earth. 

In  passing  below,  we  often  see  a  number  of  boats  lashed, 
and  floating  together.  In  travelling  over  the  roofe  of  the 
floating  town,  you  have  a  considerable  walk.  These  as- 
sociations have  various  objects.  Boats  so  united,  as  is 
well  known,  float  considerably  faster.  Perhaps  the  oligect 
is  to  barter,  and  obtain  supplies.  Perhaps  to'  kill  beef,  or 
poris,  for  fresh  provisions.  Apples,  cider,  nuts,  dried  fruit, 
•'■whiskey,  cider  and  peach  brandy,  and  drams,  are  retailed ; 
and  the  concern  is  for  a  while  one  of  great  merriment  and 
good  will.  Unforeseen  moral  storms  arise ;  and  the  part- 
nership, which  began  in  a  froUe,  ends  in  a  quarrel  The 
aggrieved  discharge  a  few  mutual  volleys  of  the  compli- 
ments, usually  interchanged  on  such  occasi<»is,  unlasdi,  and 
each  one  manages  his  boat  in  his  own  way. 

The  order  of  things  in  the  western  country  naturally 
fosters  a  propensity  for  a  floating  life  on  the  water.  The 
inhabitants  wdll  ultimately  become  as  &mous,  as  the  C3ii- 
nese,  for  having  their  habitancy  in  boats.  In  time  <^high 
waters  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cttiio,  we  were  on  board  an 
immensely  lai^e  flat  boat,  on  which  was  *  kept  a  town^* 
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wiiich  had  %ured  in  the  papers,  as  a  place,  that  bade  fair 
to  rival  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile. — 
The  tavern,  the  retail  and  dram  shops,  together  with  the  in- 
habitants, and  no  small  number  of  very  merry  customers, 
floated  on  the  same  bottom.  We  have  seen  a  large  tin- 
ner's ^tablishment  floating  down  the  Mississippi.  It  was 
a  respectable  manufiictory;  and  the  articles  were  sold, 
wholesale  and  retail.  There  were  three  apartments,  and 
a  number  of  hands.  When  they  had  mended  all  the  tin, 
and  vended  all,  that  ifaey  could  sell  in  one  place,  they 
floated  on  to  another.  We  have  heard  of  a  large  floating 
blacksmith's  estal^lisment ;  and  of  another,  in  which  it  was 
contemplated  tp  work  a  trip  hammer.  Beside  the  nume- 
rous periogues,  or  singular  looking  Spanish  and  French 
trading  retail  boats,  commonly  called  ^  chicken  thieves,' 
which  scour  the  rivers  within  an  hundred  leagues  of  New 
Orleans,  there  are  on  all  the  waters  of  the  West  retail  tra- 
ding boats.  They  are  oflen  fitted  up  with  no  inconsidera- 
ble ii^enuity  and  show.  The  goods  are  fimcifiiUy  ar- 
ranged on  shelves.  The  dehcate  hands  of  the  vender 
would  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  the  spruce  clerk 
fodiind  our  city  counters.  Every  considerable  landing 
place  on  die  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  has  in 
the  spring  a  number  of  stationary  and  inhabited  boats, 
lying  by  at  the  shores.  They  are  too  often  dram  shopBy 
and  resorts  of  all  kindsi  of  bad  company.  A  severe  en- 
quiry ought  to  be  instituted  at  all  these  points,  respecting 
the  inmates  and  practices  of  these  floating  mansions  of 
iniqiu^.      ' 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  globe,  where  the  invention  of 
steam  boats  ought  to  be  so  highly  appreciated,  as  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  That  invention  ought  to  be  es- 
timated the  most  memwable  era  of  the  West ;  and  the 
naqie  of  the  inventor  ought  to  be  handed  dov^  with  glory 
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to  the  generations  to  come.  No  triiiiii|^  of  art  orer  ibe 
obstacles  of  nature  has  ever  been  so  complete.  But  for 
this  invention,  this  valley  might  have  sustained  a  nation  of 
formers  and  planters ;  and  the  comforts,  the  arts,  refine- 
ments and  intelligence  of  the  day  would  have  made  their 
way  slowly  from  New  Orleans  to  the  lakes,  the  sources  of 
die  MississipjH,  and  the  Rocky  mountains.  Thousands  of 
boatmen  would  have  been  slowly  and  laboriously  warping, 
and  rowing,  and  poUng^^oid  corddlling  their  boats,  in  a  three 
months  tripup  these  mighty  and  long  streams,which  are  now 
ascended  by  steam  boats  in  ten  days.  It  may  be  safely  as- 
serted, that  in  many  respects,  the  improvements  of  fifty  yeans 
without  steam  boats,  were  brought  to  this  country  in  five 
years,  after  their  invention.  The  distant  points  of  the  Ohio 
and  ihe  Mississippi  used  to  be  separated  by  distances  and 
obstacles  of  transit  niore  formidable,  in  the  passing,  than 
the  Atlantic.  These  points  are  now  brought  into  juxta- 
position. Distances  on  the  rivers  are  not  indeed  atmi- 
Jhilated ;  but  they  are  diminished  to  about  an  eighth  of 
Iheir  former  extent;  and  their  difficulties  and  dangers  are 
reduced  even  more  than  that  All  the  advantages  of  long 
livers,such  as  variety  of  soil,  climate,  productions,  remain, 
divested  of  all  the  disadvantages  of  distance  and  difficult 
of  ascent  The  day,  that  commemorate  this  inv^ition, 
OQ^t  with  us  to  be  a  holiday  of  interest,  only  second  to 
diat,  which  gave  birth  to  the  natioa 

It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  have  something  of  the  expe- 
ri^ice,  which  we  faav^  had,  of  the  slowness,  difficulty  mid 
danger  of  propelling  boats  against  the  current  of  these  loo^ 
rivers,  fiilly  to  estimate  the  advantages  of  this  inventioii.-^ 
We  have  ascended  the  Mississippi  in  this  way  for  fifiiy  da^ 
in  succession.  We  have  had  but  too  much  of  die  same 
kind  of  experienoe  on  the  other  streama  We  considered 
ten  miles  a  day,  as  good  progress.    It  is  now  refi:»8hiiig. 
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and  it  imparts  a  feeling  of  energy  and  power  to  the  be- 
holder, to  see  the  large  and  beaudfiil  steam  boats  scud- 
iSxig  up  the  eddies,  as  Aougfa  on  the  wing.  When  they 
have  run  out  the  eddy,  and  strike  the  current,  it  is  a  still 
more  noble  spectacle.  The  Ibun  bursts  in  a  sheet  quite 
oyer  &e  deck.  The  boat  quiTers  for  a  moment  with  the 
eoncussion,  and  then,,  as  tfiough  she  had  collected  her 
energy,  and  yanquisfaed  her  enemy,  she  resumes  her  stately 
march,  and  mounts  against  the  current  five  or  six  miles  an 
hour.  We  have  travelled  ten  days  together,  between  New 
Orleans  and  Louisville,  more  than  an  hundred  miles  in  a 
day  against  the  stream.  The  difficulty  of  ascending  used  to 
be  the  only  one,  that  was  dreaded  in  the  aatidpalioii  of  a 
voyage  of  this  kind.  This  difficuhy  has  now  chsaf^f^eared, 
and  die  only  one,  that  remains,  is  to  Simish  money  for  die 
trip.  Even  the  expanse,  considering  the  luxury  of 'the  fiire^ 
and  accommodatimi,  is  more  moderate,  than  bould  be 
expected.  A  fitmily  in  Pittsburg  wi^es  to  make  a  social 
yisAt  to  a  kindred  fiimily  on  Red  river.  The  trip,  as  »at^ 
ters  now  stand,  is  but  two  thousand  mile&  Servants,  bag- 
gage, or  *  plunder,'  as  the  phrase  is^  the  fiunily  and  the 
&mily  dog,  cat  and  parrot,  all  go  together.  In  tw^ve  days 
they  reach  the  point  proposed.  Even  ^  return  is  but  a 
short  voyage.  Surely  we  must  resist  strong  temptations,  if 
^e  do  not  become  a  social  people.  You  are  invited  to  a 
hreak&st  at  seventy  miles  distance.  You  go  <m  board  the 
passing  steam  boat,  and  we  transported,  during  the  nighti 
so  as  to  go  out  in  die  morning,  and  reach  your  appoint- 
ineRt»  The  day  will  probaUy  come,  when  ^  inhabitants 
of  ^  warm  and  siddy  regions  of  the  loww  points  of  the 
Mississippi  wiH  talce  thdr  periodical  migrations  to  the 
north,  with  the  geese  and  swans,  and  vrith  them  retiini  to 
the  south  in  <^  autumn. 
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We  have  compared  the'  most  beautifiil  steam  boats  of 
the  Atlantic  waters  with  those  of  the  Missis^ppi ;  and  we 
have  seen  none^  which  in  splendor  and  striking  effect  upon 
the  eye,  and  the  luxury  and  comfort  of  accommodation^ 
could  equal  theWashington^hiladelphia,Lady  of  theLake^ 
Florida,  and  some  others^  <m  these  waters.  We  have  been 
amused  in  observing  an  Atlantic  stranger,  who  had  heard 
us  described  by  the  phrase  ^backwoods  men,'  taking  his  first 
survey  of  such  a  steam  boat.  If  there  be  any  ground  of 
complaint^  it  is^  that  so  much  gorgeousness  oflfends  good 
taste,  and  seems  to  be  in  opposition  to  that  social  ease  and 
comfort,  which  one  would  desire  in  such  a  nlace.  Cer^ 
tainly,  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  comfcort  of 
the  passage  from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans  in  such  a 
steam  boat^  and  a  voyage  at  sea.  The  barren  and  bound- 
less expanse  of  waters  soon  tires  upon  every  eye,  but  a 
seaman'^  And  then  there  are  storms,  and  fastening  of 
the  tables,  and  the  necessity  of  holding  to  something,  to 
keep  in  bed.  There  is  the  insupportable  nausea  of  sea 
sickness,  and  there  is  dangen  Here  you  are  always  near 
the  shore,  always  see  the  green  earth ;  can  always  eat, 
write,  and  study  undisturbed.  You  can  always  obtain 
cream,  fowls,  vegetables,  fruit,  fresh  meat,  and  wild  game, 
in  their  season,  fi*om  the  shore. 

A  stranger  to  this  mode  of  travelling  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  describe  his  impressions  upon  descending  the  Mis- 
si^ippi  for  the  first  time  in  one  of  these  steam  boats,  which 
we  have  named.  He  contemplates  the  prodigious  construc- 
tion, with  its  double  tiers  of  cabins,  and  its  separate  estab- 
lishment for  the  ladies,  and  its  conunodious  arrangements 
for  the  deck  passengers  and  the  servants.  Over  head,  about 
him,  and  below  him,  all  is  life  and  movement  He  con- 
templates the  splendor  of  the  cabin,  its  beautifiil  fini^ingp 
of  the  richest  woods,  its  rich  carpeting,  its  mirrors  and 


&ne  fiimi^Qre)  its  atidiDg  tables,  its  bar  room^  and  all  its 
arrangements  for  the  ajccommodation  of  eighty  cabin  pas- 
sengers. The  &re  is  sumptuous,  and  every  thii^  in  a 
style  of  splendor^  ord^,  quiet  and  regularity,  &r  exceeding 
that  of  most  oily  taverns.  You  read.  You.  converse,  or 
walk,  or  sleep,  as  you  choose.    Custom  has  prescribed^ 

that  eveij  thing  shall  be  ^  sans""  ceremmm.^  The  varied 
and  verdant  scenery  shifts  about  you.     The  trees,  the 

green  islands,  the  houses  on  the  ^ore,  every  thing  has 
an  appearance^,  as  by  enchantment,  of  moving  past  you. 
The  river  ^w),  with  their  white  and  extended  lines,  are 
wheeling  dbeir  flight  above  you.  The  sky  is  bright  The 
river  is  dotted  with  boats  above  you,  beside,  and  below 
you.  You  hear  the  echo  of  thdr  bugle  reverberating  from 
the  woods.  Behind  the  wooded  point  you  see  the  ascend- 
ing column  of  smoke,  rising  over  the  trees,  which  an- 
nounces, that  another  steam  boat  is  approaching  you.  "jphe 
moving,  pageant  glides  through  a  narrow  passage,  betweea 
an  iskmd,  thick  set  with  young  cotton  woods,  so  even,  so 
beautiftd^  and  r^ilar,  that  they  seem  to  have  beai.planted 
for  a  pleasure  ground,  and  the  main  shora  As  you  shoot 
out  again  into  the  broad  stream,  you  come  in  view  of  a 
plantation,  with  all  its  busy  and  cheerful  accompaniments!. 
At  other  times  you  are  sweeping  along  for  many  leagues 
togelher,  where  either  shore  is  a  boundless  and  pathless 
tvilderness.  A  contrast  is  thus  strongly  forced  upon  the 
niind,  of  the  highest  improvement  and  the  latest  pre-emi- 
nent invention  of  art  with  the  most  lonely  aspect  of  a  grand 
but  desolate  nature, — the  most  striking  and  complete  as- 
semblage of  splendor  and  comfort,  the  cheerfulness  of  a ' 
floating  hotel,  which  carries,  perhaps,  two  hundred  guests^ 
with  a  wild  and  uninhabited  forest,  it  may  be  an  hundred 
miles  in  width,  the  abode  only  of  bears,  owls  and  noxious 
animals. 
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The  Mii^sisgippi  may  be  fctirly  considered,  as  the  granct 
trunk  of  water  communication,  and  the  Missouri,  Iffinofe^ 
Ohio,  White,  Arkansas  and  Bed  rivers  the  main  arteries;. 
Each  of  these  has  again  its  own  system  of  circulation.  In 
looking,  from  the  lakes,  die  highest  boatable  waters  of  die 
Alleghany,  Monongahela,  Kenhawa,  Cumberland,  Ten- 
nessee, Yazoo,  upper  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and 
Red  rivers,  at  the  immense  distances,  thus  brought  into 
boatable  communication;  in  contemplating  two  canals, 
one  of  three  hundred  miles  in  extent,  and  the  other  nearly 
seventy,  which  wiH  shortly  be  boatable,  and  considering 
that  these  will  be  the  precursors  of  multitudes  <^  future 
connections  of  boatable  waters,  united  in  the  same  way, 
and  we  may  safely  assert,  that  this  valley  is  a  sample  en- 
tirely by  itself  on  our  globe  of  th^  ease  and  extent  of  in* 
land  water  communications.  New  Orleans  can  not  have 
fess  than  40,000  miles  of  interior  navigation  on  all  her 
lakes,  bayous,  and  hundreds  of  boatable  streams ;  without 
taking  into  view  ifae  added  extent  of  the  northern  lakes, 
which  will  be  connected  widi  her  by  flie  Ohio  canal  For 
water  comiiHinication  she  has  no  rival  nor  compeer;  and 
she  may  be  justly  denominated  the  queen  of  rivers;  and 
:the  whole  western  country  is  as  starongly  marked  off  from 
any  other  region  hy  the  number  and  extent  of  its  naviga- 
He  waters  as  it  is  by  the  greater  magnitude  of  its  valley. 

We  annex  the  subjoined  table,  as  a  complete  list  of  the 
names  and  the  tonnage  of  the  steam  boats  at  present  on 
the  western  waters.* 

fliSTORT.  It  will  be  obvious  to  the  smallest  degree  of 
reflection,  that  die  limits  prescribed  to  us  wiii  prevent  mir 
treating  this  article  widi  did  copiousness  and  minuteness, 

•  See  Ap][)endix,  taUe  No.  VIII. 
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wUd)  ofdtiriaiily  diaracterizes  history.  The  origin  and 
progress  of  the  disputes  and  contests  of  the  Spanish^  French 
and  Anglo-American  colonies  in  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, thus  treated,  would  alone  form  a  very  considera-- 
ble  work.  Our  object  is,  to  give  a  eonnected  and  synop* 
tical  view  of  the  commencem^it  and  progress  of  the  popu- 
lation of  die  whites  in  these  forests  down  to  this  time ;  and. 
we  shall  condense  the  article,  as  ^  a&  possible,  and  give 
it  in  the  unpretending  form  of  annals^  premising,  that^ 
having  compared  different  authorities  for  the  French  and 
Spanish  part  of  it,  we  have  mostly  reUed  <hi  the  manuscripf,. 
and  as  yet  untranslated  authority  of  M.  de  La  Harpe.. 

The  English  and  the  Spanish  dispute  the  honor  of  the 
discovery  of  this  country.  There  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
authentic  testimony  to  the  fact^  that  Sebastian  Cabot  sailed 
along  the  shores  of  the  country,  since  called  Florida^  but 
a  lew  years  after  America  had  been  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus. The-  Spanish  C9ntend,  that  it  was  discovered  in  the 
thirtieth  degree  of  north  latitude  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon, 
in  1512.  This  Spanish  nav^tor  is^  said  to  have  been  led 
to  undertake  this  voyage,  in  consequence  of  atradition,which 
he  had  heard  at  Cuba,  probably  derived  from  the  intercourse 
of  the  Indians  of  that  island  with  those  of  Florida,  that  there 
existed,  somewhere  in  this  region,  a  fountain,  which  had 
the  property  of  operating  rejuvenescence  upon  old  age,  and 
afterwards  perpetuating  youth.  This  would  havi^  been  a 
^discovery  still  more  precious,'than  the  gold  of  Montezuma 
and  the  Incas.  He  fitted  out  a  small  squadron,  and  di- 
rected his  path  over  the  ocean  to  the  supposed  point  of 
these  precious  waters.  He  discovered  land  on  Easter  day, 
and  gave  it  the  imme  of  Flcu'ida,  from  the  Spanish  name 
©f  that  fesUw^il^pasqua  defiares — the  festival  of  flowers, 
or,  according  to  Herrerra,.  from  the  appearance  of  the 
country,.the  trees  of  which  at  that  time  were  covered  with. 
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abundant  and  beaOlifhl  Uossoms.  The  name  imports  the 
country  of  flowers. 

He  wandered  in  the  ijowering^'forest,  searching  in  vain 
for  the  fountains  of  rejuvenescence.  Instead  of  those  foun- 
tains, he  encountered  fierce  and  determined  savages,  very 
different  from  die  timid  and  effeminate  Indians  of  Cuba. 
He  was  glad  to  escape,  and  return  to  Puerto  Rico,  whence 
his  expedition  was  fitted  out 

Between  1518  and  1534,  Grijalva  and  Yasques,  both 
Spaniards,  landed  on  the  shore  of  Florida.  One  of  the 
two,  and  authorities  do  not  agree  which,  treacherously 
earried  off  a  number  of  the  natives,  as  slaves.  Grijalva 
returned  again  to  the  country^  and  received  the  just  retri- 
bution of  such  perfidy.  He  landed  with  a  considerable 
number  of  men,  of  w^hom  two  hundred  were  slain  by  the 
savages,  in  remembrance,  and  in  retaliation  of  the  injury 
of  enslaving  and  carrying  off  their  friends.  He  made  an- 
other attempt  to  land  on  these  shores,  and  was  again  at- 
tacked by  the  savages ;  and  on  his  return  to  Hispaniola, 
he  lost  one  of  his  ships,  having  been  unfortunate  in  his 
whole  enterprize.  He  returned,  gave  himself  up  to  des- 
pair, and  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Francis  de  Garay  ob- 
tained the  first  grant  of  Florida ;  but  died  without  enter- 
ing upon  his  grant  De  AUyon  succeeded  to  his  grant ; 
and  as  history  says  nothing  of  him,  it  only  proves,  that 
little  was  thought  of  the  country  at  this  period. 

In  1528,  Famphilo  de  Narvaez  obtaine<I  a  grant  of 
Florida,  and  the  boundaries  of  his  grant  were  specified. 
He  fitted  out  a  considerable  armament,  with  four  or  five 
hundred  men.  With  thi$  force  he  land^,  and  marched 
into  the  interior ;  and  we  first  begin  to  hear  the  names  of 
the  tribes  and  villages  of  the  natives  froixk  his  journal.^ — 
The  extent  of  his  march  was  to  Appalacha,  a  village  Mdtti 
forty  cabins.    He  had  b^en  decoyed  thus  fer  by  the  na-- 
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lives,  who,  finding  that  the  grand  object  of  the  Spaniards 
was  to  obtain  gold,  pretended,  that  there  were  mines  in 
Aeir  vicinity.  On  their  own  ground,  they  turned  upon 
him,  defeated  him,  and  harassed  him  on  his  retreat  On 
his  return  voyage,  somewhere  not  far  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  his  fleet  was  attacked  by  a  storm,  in  which 
most  of  his  ships  were  wrecked,  and  in  which  he,  and 
many  of  his  men  perished. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  governor  of 
Cuba.  He  was  a  man  of  great  bravery  and  boldness,  and 
of  a  chivalrous  and  enterprizing  spirit  He  contemplated 
the  conquest  and  colonization  of  Florida.  His  powerful 
armament  sailed  from  Havanna,  and  consisted  of  nine 
ships,  nearly  a  thousand  men,  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred horses,  and  live  stock  of  difierent  kinds ;  indicating  a 
purpose  to  establish  a  colony.  He  landed  this  formidable 
force,  and  was  attacked  immediately  on  landing;  but  he 
was  one  of  those  early  adventurers  in  America,  who  rather 
coveted  glory,  than  gold.  He  marched  far  into  the  interior, 
penetrated  the  Indian  country,  as  &r  as  that  of  the  Chicka- 
saws,  fought  many  batdes  with  them,  rather  courting,  than 
avoiding  danger ;  and  he  w^,  probably,  the  first  white 
man,  who  saw  the  Mississippi,  which  he  crossed  on  this 
expedition,  not  fiir  from  the  entrance  of  Red  river.  He 
had  already  passed  a  winter  in  the  country,  in  continual 
rencontres  with  the  Indians.  On  Red  river  he  sickened, 
and  died.  He  had  rendered  himself  such  an  object  of 
terror  and  hatred  to  the  Indians,  that  in  order  to  preserve 
his  remains  fi'om  violation,  or  prevent  the  knowledge  of 
his  death,  his  body  was  enclosed  in  the  hollow  section  of 
an  oak  tree,  and  sunk  in  Red  river.  His  followers,  re- 
duced to  two  or  three  hundred  men,  in  want  and  despair, 
felt  but  too  happy  to  get  away  fi^om  these  inhospitable 


shores:,  and  once  more  to  leave  Floxida  without  a  y/fmt» 
inhalMtant 

The  great  wad  illustrious  Protestant,  Admiral  Golligny, 
had  formed  the  prcjeci  of  establishing  a  colony  of  httgu- 
nats^  as  the  Protestants  were  called  in  France,  on  these 
remote  shores,  that  they  might  find  an  asylum  fi*om  perse* 
cution  in  the  wilderness.  Charles  of  France  was  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  his  hugunot  subjecla^  and  furthered  the  pn>- 
ject  An  expedition  was  fitted  out,  and  the  commAnd 
given  to  Francois  Ribault«  The  settlers  were  landed  not 
far  fi-om  the  present  position  of  St.  Augustine.  To  the 
ea^ward  of  die  bay  of  St  Joseph  he  built  a  fort,  which 
the  French  conterid,  was  the.  first  fortification  erected  in 
the  comitry.  It  was  called  fort  Charles,  in  honor  of  the 
king.  It  was  in  the  year  1564 ;  and  a  number  of  families 
were  established  here. 

This  colony  ^suffered  various  disasters  fi-om  disafiectioq, 
and  mudnyy  and  hunger^  and  desertion  by  the  porent  cQun? 
try.  Ailer  a  constdemble  interval  of  time,  Ribault  arrived 
with  seven  ships  and  ku^e  reinforcements  Gtom  Frwce ; 
but  it  was  only  to  draw  froip.  the  new  settlement  all  the 
men,  that  could  be  spared,  for  an  attack  upon  the  Spanish 
fleet  in  those  seaa  M.  de  Laudoniere  was  lefi;  in  the  new 
fort  without  an  adequate  force,  to  defend  iu  In  the  absence 
of  Ribault,  it  was  attached  by  Don  Pedro  Menendez,  who 
commanded  a  Spanish  force  in  that  region,  chained  by  the 
king  of  Spain,  to  root  out  tlie  French  heretics  fi^m  Flon- 
dm  and  plantgood  Spanish  CathoUcs  in  their  pja«e.  He 
attacb;ed  the  fort,  and  carried  it  by  storpi*  All,  that  es- 
t^iped  the  sword,  were  iinmediately  hung,  with  this  in- 
scription labelled  on  their  backs — 'N<H  as  Frenchmen, 
but  as  heretics,  enemies  of  God  and  the  Virgin.' 

A  private  Gascon  geritleman  in  France,  of  ^ood  fomily 
and  fortune,  named  Dominique  de  Gourgues,  determined 


to  avenge  ike  massacre  ofim  couHtrymen  by  his  own  pn» 
vate  means.  He  fitted  out  a  small  armament,  proceeded 
to  tfae  country,  enfeted  a  number  of  the  natives,  as  allies, 
attacked  the  Spaniards,  and,  after  some  severe  fighting, 
carried  the  fort  All,  that  survived  the  capture,  were  hung 
on  die  same  trees,  where  ibe  French  had  so  miserably 
perished,  with  Ais  retaliating  label  cm  their  backs — *"  Not 
as  Spaniards,  or  soldiers,  but  as  traitors,  md  assassins;— 
But  die  vicinity  of  powerful  Spanish  colonies  in  the  islandst 
so  near  to  the  shores  of  Florida,  gave  them  such  advan- 
tages for  retaining  possession  of  that  country,  that  Gorgeus 
and  his  fiiends  soon  feh  themselves  compelled  to  ahandon 
it ;  and  it  was  left  to  the  undisturbed  occupancy  of  die 
Spaniards  fiir  nearly  half  a  century. 

Almost  fifty  years  elapsed,  before  we  hear  any  thing 
more  of  tb%French  in  North  America.  In  1606,  a  fleet 
arrived  in  the  StLawrmce,  commanded  by  Admiral  Cham- 
plaine,  and  founded  ^e  important  city  of  Ctuebee.  There 
Is  one  surprising  coincidence  in  the  discoveiy  and  first 
set^ments  df  the  three  great  colonizing  powers  in  diis  di- 
vision of  North  America,  the  Spanii^,  French  and  Eng- 
lish. The  Spaniards  fixed  their  first  colony  east  of  the 
IBssissippi  on  die  barren  sands  of  Flmida.  The  first 
l^reneh  establishment  in  the  north  was  in  the  icy  and  in* 
clemeitt  climate  of  Quebec.  Their  first  southern  colonial 
experiments  were  in  Florida,  and  on  !Kloxi,  both  as  ster- 
ile regions  as  could  have  been  selected.  The  Enghsh  firstf 
planted  a  colony  at  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  no  way  re- 
matkable  for  its  comparative  promise  of  fertility;  and  at 
Fl3rmouth,  in  Massachusetts  as  discouraging  a  point,  fimtt 
its  appearance  atthe  time  c^  landing  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  fix)m  its  natuliBd-"6feal]«y,  bb  little  inviting,  as  could 
wen  be  imagined*    FiroilideRce  seemft  to  have  settied  th^ 
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arrangeaieiit,  that  ^.qeio^.  df^ny  atid  st#ij^  nffsm 
should  be  the  first  settled. 

Even  after  the  French  were  established  on  the  fertile  bop^ 
ders  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  prodigious  power  of  v^e^ 
tation,  constantly  in  operation  before  their  eyes,  must  have 
taught  them  the  prolific  character  of  the  soil,  they  long  drew 
from  France,  or  the  Spanish  colonies,supplies  of  provisions, 
which  the  earth  under  their  feet  was  much  more  capable 
of  producing.  We  are  told,  that  the  first  Dutch  settlers  g( 
Albany  and  Sch^iectady  bipugtit  the  bricks  for  the  first 
houses  from  Holland,  which  might  have  been  made  of  a 
better  quality  from  the  earth,  which  was  thrown  up  in  the 
excavation  of  their  cellars.  Such  is  the  force  of  prejudice ; 
and  so  slow  are  the  advances  of  reason. 

The  Spanish  at  this  period  were  less  enlightened,  than 
the  French ;  but  in  their  projectSt  of  establishmg  colonies, 
they  had  been  taught  by  experienqa,  and  their  reasoning, 
touching  the  proper  measures  and  arrangements  f<M*  the 
perman^QiDe  and  prosperity  of  colonies,  were  based  not  on 
fancy  and  theory,  but  on  what  they  had  learned  by  observ- 
ing the  order  of  events  in  their  new  settlementa  Hence, 
when  they  founded  a  colony,  they  generally  laid  its  foun^ 
dations  on  such  sure  and  reasonable  calculations,  that  it 
r^nained.  The  perseverance  and  steady  enterpriza  of 
ihe  English  effected  for  them  what  experience  taught  the 
Spaniards.  Most  of  their  first  founded  colonies  were  per- 
•      manent 

The  French  had  a  clear  advantage  over  both  the  other 
nations,  in  a  point  most  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  coloraes 
founded  in  the  North  American  wilderness;  a  much 
greater  facility,  to  assimilate  themselves  to  the  habits  and 
inclinations  of  the  savages,  and  to .  gain  their  alliance  and 
good  will.  There  is  scarce  an  instance  on  record,  wher^ 
sQpcesB  depended  on  superior  power  wd  adrwtnees  of 
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WifniBg  die  lifie^tions  of  ike  savages,  liiat  die  F^nch  dlM 
not  carry  it  And  yet  the  French  were  by  no  means  sd 
successful,  as  eithi&r  of  the  odier  powers^  in  establish-^ 
mg  colonies.  It  is  still  more  surprising^  that  the  French 
cdlonies,  planted  on  the  Missis^ppi,  in  a  mild  chmate^ 
and  whicii  at  that  time  was  not  particularly  insalubri- 
ouS)  and  in  the  most  fertile  soil^  and  in  one  of  die  most 
&vorable  positions  in  die  world,  were  abalidoned,  brdken 
upland  renewed,  more  than  once,  before  they  became  per* 
manent;  while  the  first  colony  founded  on  the  inctem^ot 
^ores  of  the  St  Lawrence  prospered,  became  flourishing^ 
and  soon  extended  iteelf  to  the  lakes.  It  is  proverbial,  that 
the  human  powers^  bodily  and  m^ital,  are  best  developed 
by  difficulty  and  oppositioa 

Canada  had  beamie  populous^  strong  and  enterpriziiig* 
The  French  aptitude  to  be  well  with  the  savages  had  mani- 
fested itself!  The  immigrants  had  begun  to  take  diem- 
selves  wives  £rom  among  the  Indians^  and  to  display  that 
inclination  to  huntings  and  trapping,  and  inhabiting  among 
diem,  for  which  they  have  been  distinguished  in  these  re^ 
gions  ever  since.  They  soon  discovered  the  astonishing 
natural  shrewdness  of  the  Indians,  as  manifested  particu- 
larly in  their  facility  in  obtaining  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  vast  countries  and  rivers  around  and  beyond  them.  In 
their  hunting  advances  to  the  region  of  the  lakes,  the  French 
were  not  long,  in  getting  an  account  of  a  river  of  great 
size,  and  immense  length,  which  pursued  a  course  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  emptied  into  an  un- 
known sea. 

If  the  Spanish  had  seen  and  crossed  the  Mississippi,  it 
was  without  knowing  its  name,  or  having  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  country  watered  by  it  In  a  narrative,  written 
with  great  interest,  and  apparent  simplicity,  father  Henne- 
pin claims  for  La  Salle  the  honor  of  this  discovery ;  9ipd 
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M  gives  detmte  of  die  (K^t  of  the  discoverkig  pitf^  l^om 
^ebec,  die  biiildh^  of  a  iPessel^  called  dieVOri&i,^  the 
first,  it  should  seem,  that  €ver  navigated  the  lakes,  and  the 
gttbseqaent  wand^i^  misfoitanes  and  assassination  c^ 
La  Sidle,  in  his  impressive  jottrnal. 

:Siit  from  a  ecHnpariscm  of  aBdioride&  we  deem,  ^f 
peres  Marqnette  and  JdUette^  two  French  missio»aries 
from  Canada,  deserve  the  hmior  of  bekig  eonmdered  the 
Sni  discover^B  of  the  Mk»issippi»  They  oonuneHced 
ilMBir  JG«me^  of  diseovery  frcNtn  Quebec,  vddi  five  men^ 
traversed  the  rivers^  and  forests,  and  immense  inland  seasL 
*!l^y  made  dieir  vmy  from  lake  Michigan,  it  is  su{^ioBed 
by  the  {wesent  roaie,  to  &e  Ouisconsin,  and  down  that 
river  to  die  Mississippi 

'The  day  of  its  discovery,  an  ^ra,  which  i^hould  be  so 
^memoreJMIe  to  thi«^  "eountry,  was  June  15,  1673.  We 
can  kna^ne  diehr  sensadcms,  vi^ien  ibefy  first  saw  'thai 
broad  mA  beautifiil  river  from  the  mouth  of  Ae  Il&ioia 
We  eaui^ey,  bow  die  im^igtnations  of  fVenchmen  would 
kindle  at  die  view  of  the  romandc  bhiffi,  tbelgrand  forests^ 
'die  floweritig  prairies,  the  tangle  of  grape  vines  xm  the  . 
trees,  die  beaudfel  birds,  that  flitted  among  die  brandhes, 
die  swans  saifing  in  their  siateliness  on  the  stream,  and  as 
y^  unterrified  at  the  inew  of  man,  the  fishes  darting  in  the 
peBucid  wave,  and  nature  in  the  array  df  June.  We  can 
&aey  diem  locking  up  and  down  diis  calm  and  majestic 
wave,  and  pgtinttng  efvery  thing  above  mid  below  die  cope 
t^  their  vision,  just  as  beautifiil,  as  they  could  wish  it  Of 
course,  we  rather  attribute  the  wonderfiil  accomils  of  the 
height  of  the  IlIincMS  bhi&,  the  descent  of  the  fiiKs  of  St 
Anthony,  the  n^dky  of  the  current  of  the  Missouri,  and 
Ae  terrible  m<msters  painted  on  the  Grand  Tower,  togedier 
with  dieir  exaggerations  of  the  finits,  flowers,  birds,  beasts, 
and!  every  thing  they  saw,  which  we  meet  whh  in  the  ac- 


6oafi«r  ^  iS^  first  Frmeh  vo|FageiB  on  die  MusiMippi^ 
td>  ibe  infla^iee  of  aQ.imngintiioo  nalaraHy  and  U^y 
kindled^  than  to  any  fdlom^  mtentioii  to  deo^Te.  Thqr 
descended  the  Mimi^ii^i  15  the  mouth  of  the  Afkansas; 
that  iSr  nearly  a  ifaousand  miea  From  Umr  journal,  m* 
aggerated  as  it  is,  we  tkeady  traiie  thto  pragtea3  o£  Aeir 
descent  by  the  pres^it  ordw  of  tbinga». 

It  may  be  su|^^osed,.  dial  these  fiithers,  on  their  reimil» 
would  not  und^alue  their  discovery^  or  underrtte  the 
beauly  oTtbe  river  and  country,  which  ifaey  had  explored!. 
M.  de  La  Salle,  cmnmandaat  of  fert  Fronttniac  on  lahe 
Ontario,  a  man  oR  standing,,  courage  tmdi  talents,  and  bo» 
sides  a  needy  admfiiurer,g^ve  up  Us  imoginaiion  and  hte 
thoughts  to  this  discovery..  To  conaqpleie  it  promised  fiine^ 
money,  and  success  of  every  aoM^  The  exhausted  state  of 
his  finances  oflfered  formidable  obstacles  to  mi  enterprizci) 
which  could  not  be  prosecuted  without  money.  At  the 
dose  of  the  summer  of  1679,  he  had  bjc  the  greatest' «x«v 
ti€ffis  clipped  a  small  vessd,.  called  the  Griffin,  at  the 
Umet  end  of  lake  Erie. .  His  company  consisted  of  father 
Leui&  H^mepin,  a  Franeiaoan  fiiar,  and  thirty-lour  mea 
In  their  progress  over  die  lakes,  they  we*e  joined  by  many 
of  those  ^cmireurs  du  beiSy  those  woods'  men,  of  wl^k 
Cioieda  thus  earfy  had  begun  to  iiimisbfi^iecinietta  On 
reaching,  the  waters  of  Michigan,,  t^r  vessel  was  des*- 
patehed  back  with  a  valuable  otrgo  of  paries.  She  was 
arrested  on  her  return  by  the  savages.  Her  o^wwas 
massacred,  and  she  was  burned. 

By  this  disaster  tho  erew  was  reduced  to  thirty-two  in 
nunriier..  They  made  their  way  to  die  western  end  of 
lake  Michigan,  up  the  Chieago,  and  down  tk^  Des  Plainer 
and  the  lUtnois  by  the  same  nmte,  which  is  now  trave&ed. 
They  wintered  on  tbo^  banks  of  the  BHnois,  near  Peoria 
lake,,  and  Iknlt  a  fort^  ai  onee  for  wintec  quaatans^  and  se^ 
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imrity  against  the  savage&  Th^  called  the  fort  'Crece-^ 
cemr^  or  Heart-break,  either  from  their  own  misfortunes^ 
miffered  hwe,  or  frmn  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  the 
site  of  a  bloody  battle  between  the  Iroquois  and  Illinois 
Indians,  in  which  the  latter  had  been  defeated,  and  had 
8u£Sdred  a  loss  of  eight  hundred  prisoners  carried  into 
slavery.  M.  de  La  Salle,  with  three  men,  returned  to 
Canada  to  procure  supplies  and  reinforcements. 

In  the  absence  of  M .  de  La  Salle,  lather  Hennepin  was 
instructed  to  ascend  the  Mississippi  to  its  sources ;  while 
the  former  was  to  return,  and  descend  the  river  to  its 
mouth,  that  between  them  the  discovery  might  be  complete. 
The  father  departed  from  Creve-coeur,  with  only  two  com- 
panions, to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  instructions.  But  when 
he  arrived  at  the  Mississippi,  which  he  reached  March 
8th,  1680,  he  found  it  easier  to  descend,  than  to  ascend, 
:and  he  reached  the  mouth,  if  his  word  may  be  taken,  on 
die  25th  of  the  same  month ;  nor  is  it  incredible,  that  three 
men  coiild  work  a  canoe  with  the  rapid  current  of  the 
Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  to  the  Balize  in 
sixteen  days.  On  his  return,  he  asserts,  that  he  ascended 
the  river  to  the  falte  of  St  Anthony.  He  revisited  Canada, 
and  embarked  immediately  for  Franee.  He  there  pub- 
lished his  travels  in  the  most  splendid  manner,  dedicating 
his  work  to  the  great  Colbert  In  this  work  the  country 
is  called  Louisiana,  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  reigning 

monarch  of  France. 

* 

Various  attempts  have  been  made,  from  the  discrepan- 
cies and  exaggerations  in  this  book,  to  throw  doubt  upon 
the  whole  asserted  fact  of  his  having  ever  descended  the 
Mississippi  to  its  mouth.  Be  that  as  it  may,  M.  de  La 
Salle,  delighted  with  the  country  on  the  Illinois,  made  use 
.of  every  exertion,  which  his  exhausted  means  would  allow, 
to  furnish  another  expedition  fiHr  the  Mississippi.    A  nuQi^ 
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ber  of  adventurers  were  found  willing  to  push  their  hopes 
and  fortunes  in  the  discovery  of  unknown  countries.  With 
them  he  arrived,  in  1683,  on  the  Mississippi.  He  founded 
the  villages  of  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia,  and  some  other 
small  establishments  on  this  descent,  and  these  are  the 
oldest  places  in  the  western  world.  He  left  his  friend,  M. 
de  Tonti,  in  the  command  of  these  establishments.  He 
returned  to  Canada,  and  thence  made  all  haste  to  France, 
in  order  to  procure  the  co-operation  of  the  French  minis- 
try with  his  views. 

One  of  his  first  objects  was  to  convince  the  ministry  of  the 
existence  of  that  astonishing  inland  water  communication^ 
which  nature  has  furnished  between  the  river  St  Lawrence 
and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  which  binds  these  distant  points 
together  by  an  almost  unbroken  chain  of  nearly  four  thou- 
sand miles  in  length.  He  first  comprehended  the  plan, 
upon  which  the  French  government  afterwards  so  steadily 
acted,  of  drawing  a  strong  fine  of  communication  from  one 
point  to  the  other,  and  thus  insulating  the  English  s^le- 
ments  within  this  impassable  barrier.  As  establishments 
were  thus  already  formed  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  it  was 
a  part  of  this  plan  to  commence  establishments  at  the 
mouth  of  this  river. 

He  obtained  from  <lie  king  an  order  to  fit  out  an  arma- 
ment for  discovering  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  command  was  given  to  him.  It  sailed  in  the  monAi 
of  August,  1684.  He  steered  too  far  to  the  westward,  to 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  made  land  in  a 
bay,  which  he  called  St  Louis,  and  which  is  now  called 
the  bay  of  St  Bernard.  It  is  something  more  than  one 
hundred  leagues  west  of  the  BaUze,  in  latitude  29"*  20'  N. 
He  lost  one  of  his  vessels  on  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  this 
bay.  He  finally  succeeded  in  landing  his  followers  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Guadeloupe,  a  stream  of  the  present 
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province  of  Texas.  The  adventurers  were  protected  im 
some  measure  from  the  contuiual  assaults  of  the  savages 
by  a  fort,  which  he  erected  fi>r  them.  But  ia  addition  to 
their  exposure  to  the  IndiasS)  they  were  assailed  by  sick-- 
ness,  and  their  situation  was  inconceivably  lonely  and 
desolate. 

The  efforts,  which  this  iMrave  man  made^  to  rescue  this^ 
little  colony,  whidi  had  thus  fdlowed  his  fortunes  over 
the  sea,  and  into  the  wilderness,  from  impending  destnK> 
tion,  are  almost  incredible.  Once  he  started,  with  twenty 
men,  in  hopes  Ihey  might  reach  die  Mississippi,  and  the 
settlement  under  M.  de  Tonti,  in  the  IlUnois.  He  adr 
Vanced  a  great  distance  among  the  Indisms.  They  re» 
cetved  his  men  kindly,  and  four  of  them  deserted,  and 
joined  the  savages.  He  was  compelled  by  sickness  and 
desertion  to  return  to  the  fort,  discouraged,  and  weakened. 
But  he  soon  regained  courage,  to  renew  the  ^ttempt.  to^ 
make  his  way  over  land  to  this  Illinois.  They  wand^:ed^ 
through  the  unknown  prairies  and  forests,  and  crossed 
the  lakes  and  rivers,  for  two  months.  De  SaUe  halted,  to 
allow  his  m^i  some  repose  from  their  incessant  toils.  They 
encamped  in  a  beautiful  place,  where  game  idsounded, 
and  where  the  Indians  welcomed  their  arrival  The  sc^ 
diers  had  heard  of  the  deserti<m  of  their  compamons,  on 
the  former  trip.  They  contempbted,  on  the  one  hand^ 
tjjue  life  of  toil  before  them,  and  on  the  other^  the  fimcied 
happiness  of  those,  who  had  already  deserted  to  dwell 
among  the  Indians.  The  indolence  aod  licentioiisness  of 
a  bfe,  so  passed  among  the  savages,  contrasted  in  their 
minds  with  the  incessant  toil  of  civilized  Itfe^  They  were 
of  the  himgry  rabble  from  die  pc^ulace  of  a  French  city. 
They  determined  to  desert^  and  join  the  Indians.  Ta 
treachery  they  added  tiie  most  cruel  assassinadon.  They 
ambuscaded  a  party,  sent  out  by  La  SaUe  tahiint'^^-^amaog 


^hom  Wds  his  nephew,  and  slew  them,  to  prevent  theif 
apposing  any  obstacle  to  their  delsertion.  La  Salle  ob- 
served the  mutinous  spirit  of  these  meii,  and  became  un- 
easy about  the  fiite  of  the  hunting  party,  which  had  de- 
layed ils  return  beyond  the  appointed  time.  With  gloomy 
presentiments  he  departed,  to  search  for  his  lost  compan- 
ions. He  soon  found  their  dead  bodies.  The  mutineers 
fired  upon  him,  and  he  fell.  But  history  has  not  clearly 
ascertained,  where'  this  patriarch  of  Louisiana,  illustrious 
by  his  merits,  his  misfortunes,  his  adventures,  and  his  dis- 
coveries, laid  his  bones.  Of  his  colony  planted  at  St.  Ber- 
nard, we  may  here  remark,  that  of  those  that  remained, 
part  fell  by  the  ravages ;  and  the  remainder  was  carried 
away,  in  1689,  by  a  detachment  of  Spaniards  from  Coa- 
huila,  in  New  Leon. 

Ilie  mutineers^  as  might  be  expected,  soon  quarrelled 
tmuHig  themselves.  In  the  quarrel,  the  two  murderers  of 
M.  La  Salle  experienced  the  re-action  of  justice,  and  were 
slain  in  their  turn.  Two  priests  of  the  party  became  peni- 
tent at  having  winked  at  the  assassination,  and  have  fur- 
nished us  with  the  account,  which  we  have  given.  Seven 
only  remained  With  the  two  priests  at  their  head,  and 
aided  by  various  savage  tribes  on  their  way,  they  finally 
feached  the  Arkansas,  where  they  found  a  French  colony, 
eonsisting  of  emigrants  from  Canada,  already  settled. — 
Charlevoix  throws  a  i^elaihcholy  interest  .over  the  fete  of 
the  ^ther  great  discoverer  of  Louisiana,  fether  Marquette* 
Previous  to  his  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  he  had  been 
a  laborious  and  feithfiil  missionary  in  Canada*  After  that 
discovery,  he  was  still  prosecuting  his  travels  with  great 
ardor.  On  his  way  from  Chicago  to  Michihmackinack,  he 
Entered  a  river,  which  bore  his  name.  He  requested  his 
Ibllowers  to  land,  intimating,  that  he  had  a  presentiment^ 
that  he  should  end  his  days  &ere.    He  landed,  erected 
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an  altar,  said  mass,  and  retired  a  litde  distance,  as  he* 
to  offer  thanks  to  God ;  and  requested,  that  he  might  be 
left  aloile  for  half  an  hour.  When  they  returned,  he  had 
expired  The  place  is  not  known,  where  Marquette  is 
interred* 

It  is  sufiiciently  obvious,  with  liow  much  jealousy  the 
Spaniards  regarded  the  progress  o(  the  French  in  Louisi* 
ana.  A  number  of  Spanish  establishments  in  East  Flo^ 
rida  had  existed  for  a  considerable  time.  They  aiterwards 
founded  Pensacola,  in  West  Florida.  It  was  evidently 
intended  simply  as  a  military  post,  and  its  erection  was  an 
obvious  indication,  that  they  intended  to  watch,  and  over- 
awe the  French  in  that  quarter. 

Every  circumstance,  tending  to  illustrate  Hie  actual  prog- 
ress of  founding  French  colonies  in  Louisiana^  must  have 
a  certain  degree  of  interest  in  the  history  o(  that  country. 
We  come  now  to  an  era,  in  which  that  founding  may  be 
said  to  have  been  fairly  commenced.  Jn  touching  on 
this  period,  something  more  of  detail  seems  to  be  re- 
quisite. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1698,  two  ifrigates  left  Roche- 
fort  for  Louisiana ;  the  Badine^  of  30  guns,  commanded 
by  M.  Ibberville,  and  manned  with  200  men,  and  the  Ma- 
rin^ of  30  guns,  commanded  by  M.  le  Compte  de  Lugere. 
On  the  4th  of  December,  they  arrived  at  St  Domingo,  at 
the  French  post  commanded  \^  M.  Ducasse.  There  they 
found  M.  le  Mai'quis  de  Chateau  Morant,  who  commanded 
a  vessel  of  50  guns.  He  was  shown  instructions,  by  which 
he  was  ordered  to  escort  the  two  frigates  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  By  order  of  the  king,  Ibberville  took 
with  him  Laurencillo,  a  man,  who  had  rendered  himself 
famous,  by  having  taken  Vera  Cruz,  by  surprise,  some 
years  before.  They  set  sail  on  the  first  day  of  the  year, 
1699,  and  on  the  35th  of  the  month  of  January,  they 
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kt^bh^d  Ae  Isle  de  St  Rose.  On  die  36*,  they  recon- 
Qoitered  die  bay  of  Pensacola,  and  saw  there  two  Spanisk 
ships.  On  sending  tw^  officers  to  them,  it  was  found,  that 
the  Spanish  had  estabUshed  themselves  there,  some  months 
before,  and  immediately  after  it  had  been  known  to  them, 
that  a  French  armament  was  fitting  out  for  this  coasts 
The  Spanish  commandant  at  Paisacola  received  theafi 
well ;  but  would  notpermit  their ^re^sels  tON^ter  the  harbor. 
The  fleet  continued  its  voyage;  and  on  the  31st  of  the 

* 

month,  came  to  anchor  near  Dauphine  island;  This  place 
they  called  Isle  de  Massacre,  from  the  circumstance,  that 
they  found  it  strewed  with  the  bones  of  sava^s,  who  had 
been  slain  in  a  great  recent  batde  with  their  enemies.  They 
saw,  and  named  the  Isle  de  \^  Chandelier^  on  this  coast  On 
the  11th  of  February,  Ibberville  despatched  a  fetucca  with 
a  canoe  to  the  main  land,  which  was  about  four  leagues 
distant  They  found  a  bay,  in  which  weie  seven  canoes 
filled  with  savages,  who  fled  with  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion at  their  approach. 

On  the  13d),  they  contrived  to  intercept  a  wbman  of  the 
savages,  by  whom  they  were  enabled  to  open  an  inter^ 
course  with  her  nation^  which  was  the  Biloxis,  which  name 
they  gave  to  the  bay.  They  took  on  board  four  of  these 
savages,  M.  de  Bienville  remaining  on  shore,  as  a  hostage 
for  their  safety.  On  the  same  evening,  there  arrived  at 
the  bay  a  party  of  eighty  Fascagoulas,  who  were  then  at 
war  with  the  Mobile  Indiana  All,  that  they  could  learn 
of  these  latter,  was  what  the  Indian  language  of  signs  ^- 
ways  enables  them  to  explain,  that  they  dwelt  on  the  shores 
of  a  large  river,  farther  to  the  southwest  Ibberville  and 
Bienville  embarked  again  in  a  felucca,  with  thirty  men, 
accompanied  by  pere  Anastase,  who  had  been  the  com- 
panion of  La  Salle  in  his  discoveries.  Their  object  was 
to  find  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
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Od  &e  3d  day  o£  March,  ibey  csnt^ed  Ale  mouth  of  ii 
great  river,  in  wiiieh,  fitim  its  tarbid  and  boiUng  walec% 
tfie  &ther  thought  he  recognized  the  Misassippi.  They 
immediatelfy  began  to  ascend  the  river,  and  at  the  end  €£ 
i^ven  days  had  matmtad  forty  leagues.  Here  they  dk^ 
^covered  three  periogues  of  savages,  who  fled  at  their  ap 
proack  QneofttoemwasavertaJbeu;  and  they  made  hku 
some  Irlffing  pwm&aU^  wjiieh  gained  his  food  ^ill^  and 
induced  him  to  bring  l^aek  his  comrades.  l%ey  were 
(he  Pluscago^lbs,  and  very  readHy  conducted  the  Frmch 
to  their  villages.  On  the  ISA,  they  met,  on  a  stream  t>f 
the  MisiSssippi,  some  periogues  of  Indians^  bebuging  to 
tiibed  settled  on  this  stream.  Their  numbers  amcMi^ed 
lo  seven  or  4^ight  hundred  men.  Ctei  the  14ch,  they  ap» 
lived  amcbg  the  Pascagoulas,  whose  force  was  about  <we 
Jhundred  wajtiiora  Among  ihem  were  found  steiffi  of 
European  &bm,  given  tfacan  by  La  SaUa  These  Indians 
reortved  diem  kindly ;  and  among  odier  things  gave  them 
some  fowls,  which  they  said  had  been  rearod  finm  thoiMi 
which  th^  had  recdived  &om  nations  west  of  the  MtsMS- 
sippi,  near  the  sea  idvH*e.  The  tradition  of  their  tnrij^ 
was,  that,  foi)r  years  before,  a  ship  had  been  ^ast  ashore 
on  that  past  of  the  coast,  whose  crew  had  all  perished,  but 
4iree,  who  had  been  destroyed  by  the  savages.  A  fens 
"domestic  fowls  had  gained  the  shore  from  that  dbip,  from 
which  these  among  the  savages  had  originated 

Ibbervilie  was  stdl  unc^tain,  whether  the  river^  iiiiidi 
'tie  iVas  ascending,  was  actually  the  Missis^p{»,  or  ooti 
He  had  not  yet  seen  the  tribe  of  the  Tangipoos,  of  whcMtt 
memorable  mention  had  been  made  by  La  Salle^  It  was 
soon  foimd,  that  diis  tribe  had  been  de^royed  by  aaotheiv 
called  the  Mongoulachasi  Bienville  found  in  the  basket 
i^one  of  these  savages  a  paper,  upon  which  the  nemes  of 
many  individuals,  belonging  to  th$  detadim^ri^  of  La 
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SaOet  "wm^  writtm,  and  i^  letter,  4diirate«d  tb'M.  dl  Tohti,. 
ipbm  which  he  learaed^tfaal;  haviitg  bskri  fiDiii  Canada  of 
hi»  dtepflurtiHe  frtoi  Fctoee,  he  bad:  dessuided  to  the  s» 
ii^ith  twenty  Canadians  a&d  thir^Sfaawnese  firtim  the  riyel* 
Wabash,  lliis  diseovery  disnpated  all  vnceitaJtifj,  r&- 
«rpectiiig  ihe  rivtr^.  Uiej  weee  on;  and  ihey  aMaitatned^. 
ihait  La  ^lie  bad  Bopptised  thi^  moodi  of  ^e  riTer  lo  bib 
nearly  hi  linitiide  30°..  *  Amoi^diQWd  natioiia  lha§r  fonAd  k 
4nut  o£  Spmiiflh  amior^iiifieribed  ^^rdittami  ife  &^to. 

On  the  18ih,  tbe^  parsed  ite  Baioti  Rouges,  where  wafr 
^BtaUidied  a  Itnni^  wiuch^boundediAe  himting  grounds  of 
the  Paseagouias.  Furtbi^r  up. theyctirie  to  a  ))<4t)t)  Where 
•the  riyer  made  a.  bend,.of  circuit  ofiwdrT^  leagues.  Ibbep- 
ifSke  otttdown  trees, ani  eroased  his  peiiogues  t6  ibe  otb^ 
point.  The  riwr  hBs  sttice  cuiriiself  a  passage  dirou^ 
this  point^and  it  kt  now  due  well  known  * Pmnt  Cdtipe^;^ 
On  the  30th,  they  arrived  at  a  vilktge  <^tbe  tlMadas,  whO' 
welcomed  them  widi  dances ;  and  in  tofcen  of  atnity  madfe 
them  afi^piainted  with  the  Indian  ^eremoiiy,  mnce  -so  well 
linown,  €i  smoimg  the  calumet  ofpeMe.  This  village 
was  composed  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  warriors ;  and 
here,,  too,  were  found  domestip  fowls,  though  the  Indians 
had  not  yet  begun  to.  use  ihetn,  as  an  arlide  of  food« 

Here  Ibherville,leamihg  dial  there  was  a  bayou§  wbieh. 
he  might  reach.  1^  a  saaall  portage  frMn  tiie  river,  and 
down  which  he  o^ht  descend  through  fad^eswid  sti4$tois 
to  the  sea,  left  ^tte  river  with,  two  canoes  and  a  gBide,^nd- 
ing  ffiemaUe  down  the  river  with  the  periogues,  lo  meet 
imn  s^aid  at  Me  de  Vasseau.  On  the  S9th,  be  arrived  At 
lete  de  VasscMi,  and  met  M.  Dlbberville,  who  had  arrived 
at  the  same  place  belwe  him,  through  the  bayou  Ibberville 
or  Mansbac,  and  the  two  lakes,  whidi  be  named  Maure-^^ 
poB  ajid  Ponebartn^.. 


On 4lel3dl  (^ April, Ibberv^ expVffedab8y,fikiiataS 
mne  leagues  from  Isle  de  Yasseau,  to  wfaicb  he  gave  tite 
name  of  St  Loois.  He  would  have  pbnted  h^  colony 
here ;  but  there  was  not  water  enough  at  die  entrance  of 
the  bay  for  vessds  oi  much  draft  He  concluded  to  plant 
Jiis  establishment  at  Biloxi,— a  healthy  spot,  but,  as  we 
haire  remarked,  cctmparatively  sterile.  Here  he  buik  a 
fort  of  four  bastiops  of  4og%upmi  which  he  mounted  twd?e 
pieces  of  cannon;  ami  this  is  the  era  of  the  commence- 
menf  «f  Fraach  estabUdimeits  m  this  quarter.  With  this 
tolimy  he  left  provisiMus  for  four  months,  tweilty*£ve  soK 
diers,  and  a  few  Canadians  an^  Buecaneers,  leairing  the 
command  of  it  to  M.4e  Sarol  ^d  9/L  de  Bienville,  and 
.  0et  sailjbr  France.  Qn  the  j^  tf  May ,  Biamlle  set  out 
on  an  exploring  trip,  in  llie  course  of  whidi  he  learned, 
^at  two  hundred' Chickasaw%  with  two  while  men,  sup- 
posed ta  be  Eqglish,  had  faUen  upon,  and  destroyed  a  vil- 
lage of  the  CoUapissas,  in  tlieir  neighborhood. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  he  set  out  with  two  canoes,  and 
passed  Pascagoula  river  and  Mobile  point,  and  approadied 
so  near  Pensacola,  that  he  could  perceive,  it  was  still  oc- 
cupied by  the  Spaniard& 

On  the  1st  of  July,  the  fort  wa&  gladdened  vritfa  the 
arrival  of  two  canoes  of  birch  bark,  in  which  w^ere  many 
Canadians^  under  the  command  of  two  priests  de  la  fms- 
sum.  They  came  from  Canada  by  the  way  of  the  Illi- 
nois; and  having  learned  from  the  Houmas,  that  die 
French  were  established  near  the  siea,  they  concluded  to 
descend  the  river,  and  seek  them.  On  the  11  di,  the  two 
priests,  named  Montiguy  and  Davion,  departed  to  estab- 
lish a  mission  among  the  Conicas,  who  inhabited  the 
banks  of  the  Yazoo. 

About  this  time,  Bienville  discovered  in  the  Mississippi, 
at  a  distance  of  twenty-eight  leagues  from  the  sea,  an 


fii^ligh  yeB&e];,  eommanded  by  captam  'Bftn,t|n#  which 
had  left  a  consort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.    Their  inten- 
tion was  to  explore  the  country,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
season,  to  return  with  a*  larger  armament  and  plant  a  colo^ 
ny.    On  board  this  vessel^  there  was  a  Protestant  French- 
men, who  gave  in  secret  a  pacquet  to  Bienvilk,  addressed, 
lo  the  king  of  France,  in  which  he  assured  his  majesty, 
Aat  if  he  would  accord  liberty  of  "conscience  to  a  colony 
in '  this  country,  more  than  four  hundred  &milies  would 
emigrate  from  Carolina.    This  pacquet  was  sent  to^  M.  de 
Pontchartrain,  who  returhed  for  fMswer,  that  his  majesty 
had  not  expelled  heretics  from  his  kingdom,  to  establish 
them  in  a  republic  in  tfce  new  world.    The  English  cap- 
tain was  in  doubt,  wheth^HE  he  vms  in  the  Mississippi^  of 
not;  and  Bienville,  glad' to  avail  himself  of  his  ignorance, 
assured  Mm,  that  this  wa^^ot  the  Mississippi,  and  that  the 
river,  which  he  sought,  was  much  ferther  to  the  westward, 
and  that  the  river,  in  which  he  was  sailing,  was  within  the 
limits  of  a  country,  of  which  he  had  taken  possession,  in 
the  iHime  of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  and  that  ¥ae  whole 
country  was  called  Canada.    By  this  policy,  BienviHe  in- 
duced the  Ekiglish  to  desist  from  taking  possession,  and  to 
turn  about;  and  this  point  has  borne  the  Qame  of  the  ^Eng- 
lish turn'  from  &at  circumstance. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  M.  de  Ibberville  arrived  at 
Isle  deYasseau  with  two  iMiips,the  Renomme  of  3d  guns, 
and  the  Gironde  of  46.'  There  came  with  them  sixty  Ca- 
nadians, intending  to  explore  the  country  more  folly.  By 
them,  also,  M.  de  Bienville  received  a  commission,  as  lieu- 
tenant commandant  of  the  colony.  There  arrived,  also,  in 
these  vessels  a  Mr.  de  Seuer,  with  thirty  miners.  He  had 
been  an  extensive  traveller  in  Canada,  and  was  sent  here 
on  die  part  of  M.  de  Shuillier,  to  form  an  establishment 
ne^r  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi.    The  object  was  to 
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dig  frond  afBine  of  ^  terre  verUj^  whidi-M •  de  Sluiillier  h«£ 
discovered.  M.  de  Seller,  by  order  of  M.  FkhIIii^mc,. 
governor  general  of  Canada^  awstrticled  a  fort  ou  tiia  isA^ 
and  in  the  Mississippi^  900  leagues  abi^e  the  moadi  of  the 
Illinois.  This  fort  vras  int^ided  to  awe,  and  keep  in  order 
the  di^rent  ttibes  of  savages,,  who  inhabit  the  western^ 
^ores  of  lake  Superior,  and  the  sources  of  the  Misbisappi^ 
On  his  return  to  Monteeal,  he  took  wiA  hitn  a  ehief  of  t^e 
Sauteors,  and  one  of  Ike  Sioux,  or  Daootas»  They  wei« 
the  lirsl  of  their  respective  nations^  who  had  ever  be^d  seen 
in  Canada.  They  wave  receiv€d  with  great  kindness  Iqr 
die  governor,  who  hiped  to  be  able  to  open  a  us^il  cob^ 
jnerce  with  theifl.  Two  days  after  their  arrival,  they 
l^'esented  the  governor  as  many^a^rows,  as  diey  had  war> 
riors  in  their  tribe.  It  is  4fetonishing,  how  soon  the  Fr»eh 
had  an  influence  over  the  savages*  in  all  the  valley  of  dbe 
Missis&i{^i. 

Ibberville,  having  been  informed  of  an  attempt  of  ibe 
Bnglish,  to  form  an  establishment  on  the  Mississippi,  de- 
termined to  anticipate  Aem  in  this  purpose.  He  todc  with 
him  fifty  GanacUans,  two  small  vessels  loaded  with  pro- 
visions, and  two  small  chaloupes^  and  embarked  on  the 
15th  of  January  for  the  Mississippi.  In  a  fiivosabie  po^ 
sition,  and  on  a  point  of  the  hajak  above  die  inundation,  he 
built  a  fort  eighteen  leagues  above  the  Baihslie. 

On  IbJb  8th  of  March,  Ibbertille  and  Renville  set  oat  for 
the  Natchez,  and  another  nation  of  Indiails^  «tuated  6n  a 
lake  southwest  of  die  Mississippi.  On  die  llih,  they 
reached  the  Natchez,  and  found  diere  a  itaiissioiiary,  who 
had  just  arrived  among  them  from  Canada.  The  great 
sun-dttef  of  the  Natchez  came  in  great  state  to  die  French, 
borne  on  a  litter,  and  accompamed  by  600  ni^9»  They 
observed  in  this  chief  a  higher  degree  of  native  pc^iieness 
and  dignity,  than  they  had  yet  observed  among  s»y  rfthe 
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IMMges.  His  audxority  seemed  to  be  despotic.  It  was  the 
t»stoiD,  on  the  death  of  a  chief  of  his  standing,  for  his  wives 
and  domestics  to  devote  themselves  to  death,  in  order  to 
*«erve  him  in  the  othw  wwld  There  Were  then  among  them 
sev^ite^i  of  this  high  rank^  supposed  to  be  descended  frokU 
#ie  sua  Their  traditions  staled,  that  there  had  fii»rmerly 
been  1900  such.  They  stated^that  their  population  had  once 
iKiceeded  two  hundred  thousands  They  preserved  iil  the 
lemple  of  the  sun  perpetual  fire ;  and  on  the  rude  altar  at 
tins  temple  they  offered  the  first  fi'uits  of  their  harvests 
and  tfieir  huntings^  They  bdUeved,  that  after  death  brave 
warriors,  who  had  killed  many  men  and  bufialos,  would 
dwell  in  a  delightfal  cx>untry  in  the  laiKi  of  souls,  where 
buffiilos  were  plenty,  and  all  kinds  of  provisions  in  abun- 
dhiiea  While  they^  who  had  never  killed  a  mian,  would 
be  condemned  to  a  country  of  marshes  and  lakes,  where 
all  their  subsistence  would  be  upon  alligators  and  fish. — 
We  may  remark  in  passings  that  the  whole  coui^se  of  the 
SfisiassipfB  at  this  period  was  through  a  country  fhll  of 
buflyos  «nd  other  game ;  and  this  accounts  for  die  easy 
msmner,  in  which  the  French  t^oyageurs  supplied  them-' 
selves  with  pr<msion& 

It  happened^  that  while  the  French  were  among  the 
Matches,  Ae  lightning  struck  their  temple,  and  destroyed 
it  In  order  to  appease  tfie  ^  Great  Spirii^^  iriiose  anger, 
ihey  ii^ired,  was  thus  directed  a^nst  them^  thfey  saeri-* 
ficed  four  children  in  the  flames,  and  would  have  ofi^red 
ap  more  i»ctims,  but  for  the  determined  opposition  of  the 
FVench* 

On  the  23d,  Bienville  commenced  an  exploring  expedi*-^ 
lion  westward^,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  distance  between 
his  establishments  and  those  of  the  Spanish.  Ibbervilie 
started  <m  Ibe  same  day  for  the  sea.  When  he  had  arrived 
1^  Me  die  Vasseau,  he  learned,  that  the  ^anisb  governor 
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of  Pensacola  had  been  tb^Vfe  with  a  24  ^d  ^i^  matmed 
with  140  men,  and  some  chaloupes,  intending  to  drive  the 
French  from  the  coast  Findhig  himself  unable  to  ^e- 
cute  his  design,  he  had  entered  a  fonual  {HX)test'in  writing 
against  the  estabUshment  of  the  French  in  this  part  of  die 
country.  He  alleged,  that  it  was  included  widiin  the  limits 
of  his  Cadi(^ic  majesty's  dominions  in  Mexico. 

About  the  middle  oi  May,  Bienville  returned  from  his 
western  expedition.  He  had  ascended  the  Ouachitta  to  a 
considerable  distance ;  bad  crossed  from  that  river  to  Red 
river;  and  had  returned  by  the  latter  river,  without  hav- 
ing seen  any  traces  of  the  Spatii^  on  hfs  robte.  He  had 
passed  through  a  fertile  country,  and  a  great  ^any  small 
tribes  of  bidians,  particularly  the  Natchitoches.  On  the 
28th  of  May,  Ibberville  set  sail  for  France,  having  previ- 
ously appointed  Bienville  commander  oi  the  Ibtl,  nluch  he 
had  constructed  on  the  Mississippi. 

On  the  I8th  of  December,  Ibberville  airived  in  these 

I  France,  with  an  armament,  consisting  of  the 

a  50  gun  ship,  and  the  Palmier  of  44*^  and  a  ' 

It  was  a  most  fortunate  event  to  the  colony  at 

se  numbers  were  diminished  to  ISO,  and  had 

d  to  such  straits,  as  to  have  lived  for  some  Qme 

naize.    By  these  vessels,  Bienville  had  (Htiers 

to  evacuate  ihe  ^tabl^ment  at  Biloxi,  and  create  one  in 

place  pf  it  on  Mobile  river.    Accordii^ly,  on  the  5th  of 

January,  1702,  he  departed  for  Mobile,  leaving  only  SO 

Bcddiers  at  Biloxi.    On  the  16th  <^  the  DHmth,  Bienville 

fixed  the  projected  establishment,  about  18  leagues  from 

the  sea,  on  Mobile  riv»,  where  he  formed  a  depot,  and 

erected  a  fort. 

About  this  time,  an  important  exploring  trip  was  nnder^ 
taken  from  Canada  to  a  point  of  the  Mississippi,  as  high 
as  the  St  Peter's.    The  object  was  to  discover  mines. — 
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Isam^teAihle  stories  vmre  in  circ^latioii,  respecting  the  abun- 
dbnce  of  copper  and  copp^  <^e  in  those  regions.  The 
^igrre  verU?  had  been  supposed  to  be  an  ore  of  that  metal 
The  imaginations  of  all  the  European  people  had  been 
inflamed  bjr  the  Spanish  success  in  obtaining  the  precious 
jnetals  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  Most  of  the  expeditions,  diat 
had  yet  been  undertaken  in  the  Mississippi  vaUey,  had  origi- 
nated)  more  or  less,  in  the  hope  of  finding  minea  The  histo- 
ry of  these  times  relates  an  amusing  story  of  an  impostor,who 
UH^  advantage  of  the  eager  credulity  of  the  people,  on  the 
score  of  mines,  and  pretended  to  have  discovered  one  of 
unexampled  richness  on  the  Afissouri.  The  French  had 
]<n)g  been  pei^cdy  acquainted  with  the  lead  mines  of  that 
regi<m«  ^  But  their  imaginations  had  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ebndy  corrected  by  experience,  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
slow  but  certain  gains  of  lead  minea  The  expedition  in 
question  to  St.Peter^s  had  for  object,  to  dig  tfae^ferr^ 
Toerte^  w^A  make  fiirtfaer  discoveries  in  that  quarter. 

En  the  journal  of  this  establishment  we  have  a  tolerably 
aiocurate  account,  as  it  has  been  subsequently  corrected 
by  experience,  of  the  Sioux,  and  the  barbarous  names  of 
their  tribes  and  divisions;  and  we  have  very  striking 
evid^ices  of  the  politic  and  judicious  measures,  by  which 
the  Fr^[ich  acquired  such  a  surprising  ascendency  over 
savages  a  thousand  leagues  from  their  establishmenta 

On  the  19th  of  March,  M.de  La  Salle  established  faimr 
self  at  the  £»t  on  Mobile  river,  and  transported  thither  all 
tbe  pirovisions  and  munitions,  which  had  hitfierto  been  kept 
on  Dauphine  island.  At*this  time,  Ibberville  was  enaUed 
to  make  peace  between  the  Chaictaws  and  Chickasaws. — 
On  the  S'idtof  June,  a  Spanish  chaloupe  arrived  fit)m 
Pensacola  at  the  fort  on  the  Mobile,  having  on  board  the 
son  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  who  brought  a  letter  fit)m 
Don  Francisco  Martin,  governor  of  Pensacola,  stating  that 
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his  garrison  was  infLstf^t^^^C^femine^anfL  requesting  afili|i*^ 
ply  of  provisions.  On  th^  \^  of  Oetol>er^  arrivedl  at  the 
fort  M.  Daif ipiH  ft  ipi^ioimry^  with  two  C!«iia4iaii9  from 
the  Ysizoo  rivei),  ^c^omp^nied  bJbo  widi  jM^ft^  limoge^ 
vhose  Golleagao  mwsipiHM^h&d  h^i^  reoendy  a^aaasinated 
hy  some  young  sava^g,  whom  bo  hi^d  taken  for  guidei. 
Xkt  the  1 1th  NQVwaber,  I>on  Mwtin  i^nrived  fronn  Penasr 
cola  with  the  news,  that  France  and  Spai9  were  ^^  wAr 
widi  Eogland*  9e  requested  provisions  smd  i^itfulioDs; 
^md  in  consequoQce  of  dio  union  of  the  two  powers  i«  the 
^  world,  they  were  gifted  him. 

On  the  36th  f>f  Noveiqbejr,  two  ^ainsh  offici^ia  wiivod 
from  St  AngustUie,  in  E^t  Florida,  with  a  tetter  from  the 
goyemor  of  that  eolony,  stating  that  St  Aug^stin^  w^iii  he* 
sieged  by  fui  English  foipce^  with  a  fleet  of  17  vessels,  and 
igided  by  3,000  suvagesL  QiwviUe  sent  him  9a  anqde 
supply  d*  muixitioiiis  of  war.  Q^  the  3d  of  January,  I"^^ 
ifaey  learned  by  k^ter  from  Fensaoola,  that  this  tow%  whioh 
had  also  been  assailed  by  the  ]^nglish,  still  held  o^t  ^gsiUlBt 
thent  It  w^  afterw^urds  succored  by  a  fleet  from  Hwwr 
na ;  and  the  En^iah,  in  sailing  away  frpm  the  coast,  lost 
two  of  their  largest  yesseK  NotwithBto^dingthejeattiwes 
f^  rival  colonies,  so  near  each  other,  and  with  cc^^icting 
clauins,  it;  appears,  that  the  Fref^cb  and  Spwdsb  mtttuaBy 
aided  ea^  other  with  provisions,  mwiitionst  and  vanow 
hdps^  ^  a  ccmsiderable  period.  The  great^ost  scourge  of 
t|ie  Spnnimrds  9hout  thi^  period  vraa  tho  hostility  ok  the 
l^ndjaj^  aided,  and  scKnetimss  headed  by  the  English 
fromCaxo^na. 

On  the  ^th  of  July,  1704,  arivod  from  France  the  Felir* 
c^^  (1)0 gun^shi^  $ihe  broi^t  out.  two  compaBifiS4if 
soldiers,  foiir  priests,  ani^  twenty-rfow  poor  girk,  wkci  were. 
aU  Msmediat^Iy  m»rr]ed  to  €sJ93(diaii  colonists.  The  oo* 
l9»y  s#i^ed  96^erely«  the  nes^t  month,  from  sidkawBa  sad 
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mortality.  OtidiilM^di  cff  Nt^viMiAiW)  mm tlil(i#fd  ftddt 
Paisacdb,  that  die  fort  ther^  mtm  f«diced  M  mkH^iid  ib^ 
elMhes,  stfitflb  and  pnmsi^MM  dMtrbyed  bj  fi^e ;  afcd  witfi 
a  request,  that  the  French  wd6ld  aid  Afem  with  ii  schMnef, 
to  carry  tidit^B  c^  tb^  dtnai^i*  to  V^ra  Ctm.  On  tb& 
1  lib  of  Deeember,  m^w^  arrived,  that  the  fekiglish  wer^ 
fitting  out  am  armament  at  Charledtowtr  agaim^t  ffie  I'YiNich 
esiablightoiehta  on  the  Mobile  and  vvbiA^  On  tb6  96tb 
of  January,  170S,  M.  de  Mambert  afrived  ftoin  4ie  Frenok 
post  on  the  Wabash,  which  he  had  abandoned,  in  conse* 
qoence  d*  the  dread  of  <be  hostile  incarsionswof  the  savageft. 
On  the  13ih  of  fi'eltuai^,  ^y  Were  informed,  that  the 
CSiickasaws  had  enslaved  and  sold  a  number  of  fiimilies 
of  the  Chactaws,  ^o  had  visited  them  in  good  &s&,  and 
in  time  o(  peace,  to  &e  English,  and  that  this  treachery 
had  brought  on  a  vmr  between  diose  two  tribes.  There 
w«fre  at  this  time  more  tfadn  seventy  Chichasaws  of  both 
sexea  at  Ae  post  on^eMobite.  They  fetmd  themselves  in  a. 
state  of  the  greatest  embfetrrassAient,  inasmuch,  as  they 
were  obliged  t<»  traverse  die  counti^  tif  the  Ofaaciaws,  in 
returning  to  their  own  country.  In  their  distress,  they  be- 
sought BienviDe  to  escort  them  with  a  detachmemt  of  sol- 
diers; and  he  ctmseated.  With  a  t^pttiin  and  25  French 
soldiers  to  protect  them,  the  savages  set  out  on  their  returA^ 
and  reached  the  Chactaw  vitkige,  about  ib»  last  ef  thte 
AKMiA.  The  Chactaw  chi^  assured  them,  ihat  they  woukt 
not  oppose  their  return  to  their  homes ;  and  only  claimed 
the  privilege  of  reproaching  them  for- their  perfidy,  in  die 
hearing  of  the  French,  The  Chactaw  chief  then  placed  •. 
himsetf  in  flie  centre  erff  a  large,  open  space,  and  invited 
the  Chickasaws  to  come  out,  and  seat  ^emselves  round 
hnn,  and  hearicen  to  what  he  should  say  to  them.  They  * 
w«B  permitted  to  hold  their  knives  in  thdr  hands,  and 
their  guns  in  readiness.    Three  thousand  Chactaw  mM-^ 


idofu  tli^i  (Storraittiited  diwfi,  in  an  immfeiiBe  circle.  The 
chief  b^an  fiis  luHrdague,  Feproaefaing  tfaem  m  calling 
lenns  with  their  crimes  and  |)erfldy ;  idformingiheniythat 
if  the  French  still  took  any  inlarest  in  their  emicems,  they 
would  cease  to  do  it,  when  ihey  should  have  faeconie  ac- 
quainted widi  their  fidsehood  and  cruelty.  When  he  had 
poured  out  all  hisi  invectives,  heigave  the  signal  for  theor 
death.  He  loDoeied  hip  calumet,  which  he  had  hitherto 
held  erect;  and  dieywere  all  instantaneouEdy  despatciied. 
Many  of  the  Chactaws  weie  killed  by  the  shote  of  their 
ovm  people,  from  their  having  :fortned  too  narrow  a  circle, 
ffienville  himself  was  slightly  wou^de^d  by  a  chance  hall; 
and  was  escorted  back  to  the  Motile  by  300  Oiactaw 
warriors. 

On  the  1^  of  January,  1706^  pere  Garda,  a  Jesuit, 
)^ri¥ed  from  the  Illinois  with  the  inlPUig^ice,  that  the  Sli- 
nois  Indians  had  shown  so  much  hostility^  that  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  establishmcait  On  the  Slst,  a 
peace  was  hrou^t  abdtit  between  the  Chickasaws  and 
ChactawB  l^  BienviHe.  About  this  time^  died  IbberviHe, 
who  had  been  a  great  benefactor  and  patron  to  this  colony. 
He  died  on  an  expedititHi  from  France  to  the  West  Indies. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1707,  intdligence  was  brought, 
diat  the  French  missionary  among  the  Natdiez  had  been 
slain,  together  with  three  c^her  Frenchmen,  by  the  Obetti- 
maches,  as  they  were  descending  to  the  sra«  Prtsente 
were  immediately  sent  to  all  the  surrouniding  nations,  to 
induce  them  to  declare  war  npon  that  tribe. 

M.  de  La  Salle  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  Vil$. 

*  About  this  time,  an  English  Buccaneer,  yfiik  a  parfy^  nmte 
a  descent  upon  Isle  au  Dauphine,  and  pfllaged  it^  f^  the 

•  amount  of  50,000  dollars.    Marcb,  1711,w8&r^markaUle 
for  an  inundation  of  tl^  river  Mobile,  by  whi^  the  site  of 
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^  ibrt  was  overflnwed.    7he  establisbiBeiit  was  movedy 
ki  consequence,  eighteen  leagues  higher  up  the  river. 

In  May,  1713,  a  vessel  arrived  from  France,  bringing 
out  M.de  I!a  Motte  Gadilla,  who  hsA  been  appointed 
gov^EWNT  of  L^siana,  and  with  him  die  other  officers  of 
his  govemm\&nt  At  this  time,  tie  census  of  the  colony 
gives  about  400  souls,  afliang  whom'w^ie  90  Macks, — and 
about  300  homed  catda  This  arrival  of  La  Motte  would 
have  had  a  most  salutary  bearing  on  the  interests  of  the 
neang  cdiony,  if  he  and  Bienville  had  acted  in  concerts 
But  they  were  nmtually  jealous  of  each  other,  and  each 
had  his  party*  A  spirit  of  jealousy  was  thus  originated, 
fetal  to  the  interests  c£  the  estabUshment. 

About  this  time,  the  French  began  to  suffer  from  the 
eneroadiments  of  the  Englisli  from  Carolina,  who  had 
been  successfiil  in  inranuating  themselves  into  the  afl^tions 
of  ^die  sav^ages,  and  in  stirring  them  up  m  opposition  to  the 
Freich.  ^  Mr.  Young,  an  Ei^lish  officer  ficom  Carolina 
came  throu^  all  the  nations  to  the  Natchez  by  land,  con- 
iracting  alliances  with  the  fodians  on  his  route.  Learn- 
ing this,  ti)e  commandant  at  the  Mobile  post  despatched  a 
military  guard  in  a  periogue,  which  met  Young  at  Man- 
shae,  and  brou^t  him  prisoner  to  Mobilet/rom  which 
^aoe  he  was  sent  to  Pensacola. 

On  the  15th  <^  Augui^  1715,  a  vessel  arrived  from 
FVance  with  provi^oos  for  the  colony,  and  two  companies 
of  infimtry.  In  February,  1716,  Bieiiville,  according  to 
an  order,  recced  from  the  king  of  France,  departed  up 
Ae  Mississippi,  to  establidi  forts  at  Natdiez,  ami  even  as 
hi^  as  die  Wabarii.  At  Natchez  i^  learned,  that  five 
French  had  been  dain,  and  that  six  more  were  still  priso- 
ners in  the  hands  of  diat  nation.  He  dissembled  his  know- 
ledge of  iixe  matter,  until  he  had  persuaded  die  sun  and- 
war  dlief  to  meet  in  conference,  in  which  they  gave  up 
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diws^  he  mai>ched  by  land  foir  P^isacohiu  At  the  satM- 
time  the  Marshal  Villars  and  t^o  other  vess^  were  des- 
patched for  the  same  jptace ;  lutid  09  tfa^  14th  of  May^  it 
was  invested  by,  sea  and  landw  The  Spanish  g&vemorf 
g^iog  himself  in  dangi^  of  ati  i«yaiediale#$Bafilt,  susr^i^ 
dered>  ob  coiutition,  tt^it  ^  garrisw  should  be  traaspoflied 
IQ  Havaima. 

m  

On  the  6th  of  June,  171^  t^o  ships^  Due  de  Maine  and 
Aurore,  airived  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  eeottfiianded  by 
Laudoin  and  Herpin,  bringing  900  negto  slavea  On  the 
5th  of  Augu$t,  a  «mall  Spanish  fleet  appeared  before  Feior 
^acolsu  The  garris^i  W4^  pattly  Spanish,  and  inelined  to 
yield.  In  the  general  confusion  and  insubordiiMBilidn,  the 
French  commander  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  fisLce; 
obtaining,  however,  the  most  honorable  terms.  The  for- 
mer Spanish  commander  was  reinstated  gov€«ior.  The 
Spaniards,  flushed  with  this  success,  undertook  the  sieg^ 
of  Dauphine  islam^  and  after  various  efS^Hs  and  assaults, 
wer«  compelled  to  abandon  it  About  this  time^  a  Fr^ich 
squadron  arrived  off  Danphme  island,  bringing  varxous 
officers  for  the  colony,  and  300  settlera 

It  was  determined  to  re^take  Pensacola,  be&re  an  ex^ 
pected  squadron  could. arrive  from  Vera  Cruz.  Bienville 
n»istered  500  savages  and  Canadians,  and  departed  by 
land  for  that  post  A  French  squadron  sailed  at  the  same , 
4kx\e  for  the  same  destination ;  and  Pensacola  was  again 
invested  by  sea  and  land.  It  was  taken  by  storm,  in  which 
the  Fr^Qch  met  with  a  small,  and  the  Spanish  a  considem- 
ble  loss.  The  whole  Spanish  force  of  aU  mui^is  w1|s 
1800.  On  the  28th,  a  Spanish  brigantine  from  Havanna 
entered  the  harbor^  unconscious  that  the  place  had  changed 
masters,  and  was  takea  Forty-seven  Freich  deserters 
were  found  among  the  Spanish  garrisoa .  Twelve  of  th^« 


«(0l^  imng  ficqn  the  yaid-*arm  of  «  ^ifp^  and  darij^-five 
eood^iniied,  to  hftr d  labor^  a|  slaves 

In  17]:d,  failel%6Qi»  arrivcS],  that  the  Soi^  Sea  Com* 
pany,  tbat  of  Chixiai  and  tJjAt  of  the  West  Indies  had  been 
nieig^d  lAona  The  gariieKHH  which  had  hitherto  been 
kept  at  Dauphins  island,  was  qpdered  to  be  remoTed  to 
Bilozi.  It  seens  as  if^  in  the  confusion,  which  r^^ned  in 
d»e  col^ay  at  this  time,  it  had  been  foi^gotten,  that  it  was 
•the  int^oytion  of  the  fVench  §^veniment  to  advance  the 
cultivation  of  the  soU  as  fast  as  poesible,  and  thereby  ren- 
der the  colony  independent*  This  could  not  be  done, 
unless  the  colonies  were  stationary.  By  the  same  convey* 
am^  the  colony  received  an  ardannance^  or  dec»:ee,  regu- 
laftDg  the  sale  of  merchandize,  and  settling  the  rale  of 
^Q&L  At  the  diflferent  ports,  where  the  vessels  were  to 
be  unloaded,  the  articles  were  to  be  delivered  at  a  fixed 
profit '  For  instance,  at  New  Orleans  they  were  to  be  de- 
livered at  five  per  cent  advance ;  at  Natchez  at  ten ;  at 
Yasoo  A  thirteen;  at  Natchitodies  at  twenty ;  and  at  Dli- 
nois  and  Missouri  at  fifiy  per  cent;  and  so  of  the  rest 

Bei:nard  de  La  Harpe,  in  giving  his  narrative  of  his 
proceedings,  according  to  his  instructions,  on' Red  river, 
lays  down  its  mouth  as  being  in  latitude  31"^  15' ;  and 
Natohitoches  in  32^  30'.  He  established  a  post,  eighty 
leagues  above  Natohitoches,  on  Red  river,  in  latitude 
SB""  10';  and  attempted  to  open  a  trade  with  the  Span- 
iarda  He  thorou|;hly  explored  the  country  b^ween 
Red  river  and  Washita;  and  made  himself  particularly 
aci^iainted,  according  to  the  usual  French  policy,  with  fhf 
various  tribes  of  Indians.  His  narrative  shows  mudti  simr 
plicity  and  credulity ;  but  is  otherwise  amusing.  He  de-» 
scribes,  (MTobably  from  the  ill-understood  accounts  of  the 
Indians,  an  animal,  which  he.  calls  a  lion,  v«4th  one  bom, 
and  other  incredible  circumstances^  which  no  afi^r  i^&r- 
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maiion  has  coi^rmed  to  exist  Many  of  bis  bariMdroVMl 
names  of  savage  tribes  in  that  quarter,  are  the  naine9> 
which  they  bear  at  present ;  and  ihe  general  impressioii 
t>f  the  savages  at  this  day  coafirms  the  statement  of  La 
Harpe,  that  the  Carancoahs  of  Texas  were  canmbal& 

lie  ascehded  the  Arkainsas,  according*  to  his  narrative^ 
to  the  mountains;  and  found  a  number  of  savage  tribes^ 
ietssociated,  and  living  in  one  town,  which  contained^  as  he 
asserts,  4,000  souls.  Their  cabins  were  contiguous,  and 
running  in  a  parallel  line  for  nearly  a  league.  The  sitiia* 
Hon  was  delightful  beyond  description.  They  were  allies 
ortthe  Pawnees,  who  dwelt  forty  leagues  to  the  north  of 
them,  and  were  then  at  peace  with  the  Osages  and  most 
of  the  wandering  nations  about  the  sources  of  Arkansas 
iahd  Red  riven  Their  old  men  related,  that  the  Spaniards 
had  traded  for  the  precious  metals  with  the  Padoucas^ 
whose  villages  were  situated  at  the  distance  of  f^een  days* 
journey  from  them.  They  asserted,  that  Aey  knew  where 
these  metals  were  found,  but  fearing  their  enemies,  they 
seldom  crossed  the  mountains,  over  which  they  were 
discovered.  They  showed  him  rock-salt,  which  they 
said,  they  obtained  on  this  side  the  mountains,  •  They  re- 
presented the  Arkansas,  as  navigable  for  a  great  distance 
above  diem,  although  they  admitted  themselves  to  be  so 
ignorant  of  navigation,  as  not  even  to  have  periogues.— 
They  presented  the  calumet  of  peace  to  him  with  great 
fceremony.  There  were  present  on  the  occasion  more 
Ihan  500  savages.  Some  venerable  old  men  performed 
the  ceremony.  Their  harangue  was  of  the  same  cast 
with  those,  which  the  Indians  give  at  present  It  touched 
upon  the  advantages,  which  they  hoped  from  an  alliance 
with  the  French,  the  benefits  of  tfieir  merchandiro,  their 
warlike  character,  and  generosity.  Afier  this,  all  the  chiefe 
and  prmcipal  warriors  recounted  the  great  deeds  and  exr 
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^eUing  on  the  nttii^r  of  scalps,  that  di^l^takea  It 
WW  a  gofgeoiis  cet^eiaonial;  but^as  such  itunigB-are  apt  to 
be,  before  the  tennnation  it  began  to  be  wearisoiiie.  It 
bdted  aeariy  three  days,— dunng  which  time,  the  sfiv^g^ 
continued  to  danoe^  and  sing  without  intermissuon. 

When  h^  retired  to  repose,  several  wan^iors  ftttendedi 
with  eaigfe  feathers  to  drive  aw^y  the  flies  apd  nms((|pu<- 
to&f  and  to-  fen  him  through  the  night  Th^y  stiU  con* 
tinned  fh^r  harangues,,  dances  and  songs  by  day ;  castp 
iog  from  time  to  time  bi#Jk>  robes  at  his  feet.  They 
made  him  presents  of  roekrsalt^  oem  bread,  tobacco,  and 
a  rock  of  a  beantillil  Uue  and  red  color,  to  which  they 
added  &  youqg  slave,  eight  years  old.  They  regretted, 
^f|t  ^y  hs^l  not  received  his  visit  one  mtjHon  earlier;  de-^ 
^ilaiwgv^  that  they  could  then  have  given  him  seventeen 
sdajees^instead  of  this  om ;  but  averred,  that  they  had  eaten 
ibwk  all  at  a  public  festival ! 

They  were  in  the  habit  of  leavii^  their  village,  in  tfie~ 
month  of  October,  to  hunt  the  buffalo,  and  returning  firom 
the  bunt  in  March.  At  that  time^  they  planted  beans,  com 
and  pum^ins,  which  fonned  their  chief  sust^iance  during 
the  swunen  They,  had  beantifel  horses,  which  they  rode 
with  bridles  and  saddles  of  leather,,  ailer  the  Spanish  fesh* 
imu  They^  sJso,  wore  a  kind  of  armor  n^ade.  of  leather, 
vdi^fth  WW  proof  against  arrowy  Each  pf  these  natkmi 
had  its  own  iiecuUar  coa^t  of  arms,  answering  to  the  preset 
Indian  ^'totem^^  This  was  painted  on  a  piece  of  feather, 
and  suspended  above  their  doors.  Son^  bore  the  sun, 
moon,  or  stars;  and  some  different  kinds  of  bird?  and 
beaM.  What  is  most  singular  is,^  that  many  languages 
were  i^Miken  in  this  single  village^ 

To  return  to  the  colony :  On  the  38th  crf^February,  1720^ 
a  French  squadrcm  arrived  at  Dauphine  idand.    It  eame 
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to  a««ttl,e^y,a»d  guard  ite  comment,  itcomoy^ 
a  number  o^^Pkiller  vessels,  and  bron^  an  addition  of 
nearly  400  persons  to  it ;  among  whom  were  many  girte 
from  die  general  hospital  of  Paria  On  the  29th,  letters 
were  received  from  De  B<ms  BriHant,  ii^mning,  diat  fie 
had  planted  his  establishnwnt  eight  leagaes  above  Ka^as- 
kft^  on  the  shores  of  the  Mississii^i.  On  the  8di  of  June, 
news  were  received  of  a  trace  betwe^i  France  and  Spain. 
About  this  time,  the  commandant  at  New  Orleans  was  re^ 
moved  from  office,  on  charge  of  misdemeanor ;  and  a  new 
one  appcHnted*  The  French  made  a^  attempt  to  indie 
the  savages  generally  to  make  war  on  the  ChiciMisaws; 
but  succeeded  only  with  the  Chaetaws. 

Frendi  vessels  were  now  in  the  habit  of  arrivmg  fre^ 
quently,  with  grovisions,  mmfliions  and  settlers  fer  the 
colony.  On  the  34th  of  August,  1790,  arrived  on  boaid 
the  St  Andre  360  mea  On  the  3d  of  S^tember^  ^ 
Profond  with  34a  On  the  10th,  the  Marin  with  18&  On 
^  20th,  on  boacd  the  Loire  15^  On  the  14tb  DecMiber, 
on  board  the  Elephant  360. 

« 

On  the  20th  December,  a  council,  civil  and 
wa3  held,  in  which,  after  much  disputing  b^ween 
ville  and  the  director  general,  it  was  determined  to  cosh 
soUdate  the  strength  of  the  colony  at  New  Orleans,  on  die 
IGwisKppi.  The  vessel  Dromedary  was  despaldied  there 
with  these  ordera  To  this  measure  the  director  g^ieral 
entered  a  solemn  protest  Chi  the  3d  of  January,  1781, 
ike  Gironde  lH*ought  360  persons  to  the  colony.  On  tbd 
5th,  the  Baleine  brought  eighty-one  girls,  under  tfie  diree- 
tion  of  the  sisters  Gertrude  and  Maine.  On  die  7tb,  die 
Seine  brought  eighty  souls,  amoi^  whom  were  twen^ 
artificeiB.  The  establishment  at  Ka^askia  receiwd  ^ 
fiame  of  fort  Chartres;  that  at  Biloxt  fort  Louis;  luid  that 
at  Mobile  Iwt  Gcmd^.  ^ 
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.  Oft  the  ITth  February,  1721,  arrired  L'Afiicaine  with  * 
180  black  slaves,  out  of  380,  with  which  the  vessel  started. 
On  the  ^d,  Le  Due  de  Maine  widi  346^  the  remainder  of 
490.  On  the  16th  of  April,  M.  de  Liigere  sounded  the 
bar  at  the  moulh  <^  the  Mississippi,  and  found  it  to  be  50(f 
toises  in  width,  and  reaching  900  (oises  from  the  entrance 
oi  the  river.  About  Ais  time,  arrived  many  vessels  from 
Africa  with  slaves,  and  from  France  with  passengers.  On 
the  4tfa  of  June,  arrived  the  sliip  Port  Paix  with  230  pas- 
sengers, almost  entirely  Germans.  About  this  time,  a 
new  esiablishment  .was  attempted  at  St  Bernard,  by  M.  de 
La  Harpe.  Hostilities  were  almost  constantly  kept  up 
with  the  English  of  the  Carolinas,*  bf  the  aid  of  the 
savages. 

Th^  colony  was  divided  into  quarters,  as  follows:  New 
Orleans,  Biloxi,  Mobile,  Alabama,  Natchez,Yazoo,  Natchi- 
todies,  Arkansas,  and  Illinois.  The  inhabitants  were  in-^ 
formed  by  Ate  council  general  c^Louiitiana,  to  which  quar- 
ter ihey  respectively  belonged.  In  the  chief  place  of  eadi 
quarter,  there  was  a  commandant, — a  judge,  from  whose 
decisions  appeals  were  carried  to  the  superior  cAu«cil  at 
Biloxi.  The  salary  of  the  commandant,  Bienville  was 
l!^jMO  livres ;  Bois  Brillant,  first  lieuOnant,  5,000 ;  second 
lieutenant  4,000;  major  general  2,000;  inspector  general 
3,000.  The  whole  expenditures  of  the  government  for  one 
year  was  1 ,237,104  livres. 

The  details,  which  we  have  here  given,  of  the  progress  oi 
Ae  ccrfony  of  Louisiana,  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  are  chiefly 
from  the  unedited  manuscript  of  M.  Bernard  de  La  Harpe. 
The  whole  woiic  is  of  great  extent,  and  pursues  this  kind 
of  iflfoirmaticfn  in  much  greater  detail.  He  was  himself  a 
gttitlemati,  a  schdar,  and  a  chief  actor  in  the  transactions, 
i^icb  he  describes.  He  had,  also,  the  advantage  of  the 
UMfieetiott  of  the  journals  of  Ibberville  and  Bienville. — 
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«We  hme  sdected  ifaese  details  from  the  oiass^  as  Imng. 
carious  for  their  simplicity  f  and  fUmishing  .French  dociK 
meats  of  the  progress  0(  a  very  interestiog  colony^  aad  the 
basis  of  the  existing  establishments  west  oi  the  Mississippi ; 
aiMt  affording  us  materials  for  a  oomparisoa  of  the  Engtisb 
and  French  modes  of  advancing  colonies*  We  now  re- 
sume the  history  of  the  country  in  the  more  compendioas 
formofannak 

The  adTandi^  power  of  the  Frmoh  on  Red  river  waa 
naturally  calculated  to  alarm  the  Spai|ph,on  the  score  of 
their  possessicms  in  Meidca  In  order  to  anticipate  th^ 
French  in  this  qm^rter^  they  created  a  nominal  and  uniiK 
habited  province,  called  Texas,  east  of  Rio  del  Norte^ 
called  in  those  days  Rio  Brayo,  and  between  that  river 
and  the  Sabine,  or  Aibiyes,  a  point  still  nearer  die  actual 
French  settlements  at  Natchitoches.    The  Frendi  met 

■  •  * 

this  effi>rt  by  estaUiabing  a  small  fort  at  the  mouth  qf  the 
Sabine,  and  an^dier  v^id^^n  the  limits  of  Tews,  among  a 
tribe  of  Indians  called  the  Assinais,  not  far  distant  from  the 
present  nte  of  Nacogdoches. 

A  struggle  in  this  quarter  was  for^eseen  by  both  parties 
to  be  inevitable.  Both  nations  exhausted  their  eflbrts  to 
enlist  the  savages  on  their  side.  -But,  as  we  have  seen, 
ike  French  were  generally  unrivalled  at  this  game.  Per- 
ceiving that  the  French  were  sure  to  circumvent  thiBm  in 
tins  effort,  they  conceived  a  plan,  by  which  both  French 
and  savages  became  subpwvient  to  their  views.  A^  4ie 
savages^' were  the  ^rand  instruments  of  French  polieyi 
priests  and  religion  were  generally  the  lev^^of  the  Spanisk. 
A  Spanish  friar,  named  Ydaldo,  addressed  a  letter  to  th(& 
French  governor  of  LouifiHiana,  in  the  name  of  their  coobk 
mpn  Saviour  and  religion,  to  invite  him  to  coHt>perat0  with 
ihem  in  founding  an  extensive  mission  aiowg  (h9  Jndwiii 


|f(^;Ween  tlieir  respective  coloniea  The  Spankh  were  at 
once  more  zealous  and  more  successful  in  forming  these 
establishments,  than  liie  French.  If  the  latter  could  be 
brought  to  concur  in  this  melsure^  the  former  hoped  in 
this  way  to  acquirighe  chief  influence  in  the  mission,  and 
ultimately  aiODng  the  savages  connected  with  it ;  and  by 
those  savages  to  expel  ti)e  French  from  that  quarter,  and 
from  Red  river.  Ydaldo,  a  bold,  artfiil  and  intriguing 
Adan^  was  the  ostensible  manageHHiMihe  Spanish  in  thid 
afi&ir.  He  was  afterwards  head  of  the  &mous  Spanish 
mission  of  Texas.  ^  He  was  reputed  a  saint  by  the  colonists 
luid  savages  in  thai  region,  while  he  lived ;  and  was  ac- 
tually canonized  afte#his  death. 

La  Motte^  the  French  governor,  penetrated  his  motive, 
lind  hoped  to  be  able  to  circumvent  him  at  his  own  game.  " 
tn  answer  to  the  letter,  requesting  his  concurrence  to 
form  a  mission^  he  despatched  an  embassy  to  Mexico,  at 
once  to  arittnge  this  matter^  and  to  procure,  if  it  might  be, 
a  re^opening  of  the  Spanish  ports,  for  a  supply  of  provi'' 
^ons  to  the  French  colonists,  which  for  some  time  past 
had  been  closed  against  them.  M.  de  St  Dennis,  a  man 
of  high  standing,  great  personal  influence,  and  talent,  wad 
sent  on  this  mission.  He  was  favorably  received  in  Mexico, 
was  universally  caressed,  and  soon  married  a  lady  of  the 
first  rank  and  fortune  in  that  country.  The  viceroy  pro- 
mised to  open  the  Spanish  ports  for  a  supply  of  provisions 
to  the  French^  as  soon  as  the  French  sho.uld  have  con* 
curred  With  them  in  establishing  a  mission  among  the  In-^ 
dians  of  Natchitochto^ — a  post,  which  in  fact  belbnged  to 
the  command  of  St  Dennis,  They  gave  the  command  of 
Aeir  troops,  who  were  to  escort  the  missionaries  among 
tfie  Indians,  to  this  gentleman.  The  French  governor, 
being  consulted  for  permission,  gave  it  5  and  St  Dennis 
hastened  to  carry  it  into  effect    He  conducted  the  Span- 
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iards  from  New  Mexico  ioto  his  own  govei 
the  Indians^  by  whom  h^  was  feared,  and  reverenced,  al- 
ino3t  as  a  divinity.  This  was  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Spanish  east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  in  the  present  province 
of  Texas,  except  in  the  case  already^parrated,  in  which 
they  took  away  the  remnant  of  the  French  colony  at  Ber- 
nard's bay.  St  Dennis  acted  on  the  principle  of  the  high- 
est honon  He  availed  himself  of  his  wibounded  influence 
among  the  savage^  tf  introduce  fevorably  among  thei^ 
the  Spanish  priests  and  soldiers  of  the  mission.  He  per- 
suaded them,  bitterly  against  their  own  will,  to  allow  these 
stem  and  haughty  strangers  a  place  iy  dieir  country. 

Having  fulfilled  his  part  of  th^  q^ptract  in  good  fititb, 
he  hastened  back  to  Mexico,  to  induce  the  Spaniards  to 
carry  into  effect  thdr  pem  of  the  contract  During  his 
absence  every  thing  had  been  changed.  The  viceroy  wa^ 
on  his  death  bed.  St  Dennis  was  seized,  and  plugged  ixx 
a  prison,  (m  the  double  charge  of  being  a  spy,  and  dealing 
in  contraband  trade.  This  insult  to  a  privileged  envoy, 
together  with  the  influence  of  the  high  family,  with  whidi 
he  wsus  Qonnected  by  marriage,  produced  such  a  re-action 
among  the  populace  in  his  favor,  that  the  audiorities  found 
it  for  their  interest  to  release  him  fiom  his  dupgeon,  and 
only  coi^ne  him  to  the  limits  of  (he  city.  He  was  aided 
by  his  fi'iends  with  the  means  of  escape.  He  fled  by  night ; 
dismounted  a  stranger,  whom  he  accidentally  met ;  seized 
his  horse,  and  traversed  the  prodigious  distance  between 
that  city  and  Louisiana,  where  he  arrived  in  safety. 

But  t||e  Spanish,  meanwhile,  had  attained  their  object 
They  had  strongly  reinforced  their  missionary  garrison; 
and  the  French,  who  were  setded  among  the  Assinais  In- 
dians, in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Nacogdoches,  saw  too 
clearly  their  fiite,  now  that  the  Spaniards  were  stronger 
than  Uiemselves^    They  left  the  Spaniards  to  nurture  their 
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Hew  tfm^e^  ^ifier  fteir  own  fashion^  and  fled  over  the 
Sabfiie.  ¥his  was  the  mode,  by  which  the  Spanish  be* 
tome  possessed  of  tfie  comitry  on  this  side  the  Rio  del 
Norte. 

.  We  have  seen  from  ifae  notes  of  Ba  Harpe^  that  the 
French  had  'abready  estabMshed  themselves  at  Natchez, 
and  had  built  ibrt  RosaUe,  which  CSiateaubriand  has  ren- 
dered so  interesting  a  placa  About  this  time,  La  Motte* 
died,  atad  was  succeeded  by  Bienville,  as  chief  comman- 
dant He  was  a  man  of  talents^  a  soldier,  and  a  statesman ; 
and  no  man  was  better  qualified  to  struggle  with  the  pecu- 
liar diflSculties,  to  which  the  advancing  colony  was  ex« 
posed»  But  they  were  so  numerous  and  complicated,  that 
ihey  seemed  at  times  almost  insuperable.  They  had  to  con^ 
lend  with  disease,  savages,  hunger,die  Spanish^  the  English, 
and  what  was  worse  dian  all,  the  grossest  mismanagement 
of  the  interests  of  the  colony  at  home.  Every  quarter,  ex* 
eept  old  l<*rance,  was  closed  against  their  obtaining  provi- 
sions. The  colonists  generally  hated  agriculture;  and 
loved  nodiing,  but  to  live  in  compact  villages  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  chase,  or  to  make  distant  excursions  among  the 
savages.  There  is  nothing  so  astonishing  in  the  annals  of 
diat  period,  as  the  number  and  extent  of  the  distant  voy- 
ages of  discovery  to  the  remotest  points  of  this  indmense 
valley,  which  had  been  made  by  the  French.  On  tha 
whole,  the  colony  was  a  heavy  tax  to  the  parent  country. 
In  five  years,  preceding  1717,  the  bsilanoe  against  the 
eountry  had  been  135,000  livrea  The  goventiment  had 
be^i  fer  a  long  time  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  Crozat,  a 
mBn  immensdy  rich,  but  unable  with  all  his  wealth  long 
to  support  such  .a  losing  concern.  Under  these  circum- 
•lances,  he  gladly  rehnquished  his  patent,  selling  it,  in 
1717,  to  ^  Mississippi  company.  This  company  is  well 
knflMi  in  lust^iy  Ip  hav^  had  its  orijgin  in  the  fauM^us  bub- 
vouf.  36 


ble,  which  the  celebraied  projeciJDr,  John  Law,  had  jnst 
Uowfi  np. 

The  maitia  df  tlmt  t^enve  spread  like  '}a$  e{»deimc,  and 
infected  all  France  in  its  progress.  The  buM)Ie  soon 
bursty  aiid  that  dott^ti^  rang  widi  the  groans  loi  beggaiy, 
ruhfi  and  despain  But  this  monstrons  msdkief  wrought 
great  benefits  to  Looii^idna.  During  the  exdlement  of 
4his  scheme, 'Which  was  to  turn  every  thii^  into  gold^4(M4 
colonists  were  added  to  die  infaabitantis ;  and  1446  Afiican 
slaves  were  brought  into  the  cotintry,  efficiently  to  com* 
mence  agricultural  labom.  To  fioutiidhi  wives  for  the  cok^ 
lusts,  the  charity  and  coi^ction  houses  were  emptied  of 
their  females,  and  poor  giris  were  taken  fitim  the  streelA. 
^ch  kinds  of  colonists  were  not  diose,  most  calcidaied  to 
struggle  with  the  diffif^lties  ^a  new  colony  in  the  woodi» 
An  added  number  of  miHiths  were  to  be  fiHed  with  feod; 
and  the  iiAabitants,  in  the  supineness  of  their  inddence, 
had  lieen  accustomed  to  receive  it  from  beyond  die  seas: 

Tlie  most  gloomy  year,  which  the  colony  had  seen,  was 
1731,  just  after  it  had  received  the  numerous  iiecraitt 
from  the  influence  of  die  Misassippi  company.  Hunger, 
iiickiiess,  disappointtaient,  despair  and  death  assailed  tte 
crowded  populaiioa  No  chance  fyt  supplies  from  die 
Spanish  colonies  remained;  for,  in  1719,  war  had  been 
prodaitaied  between  France  and  Spaia  The  capture  of 
Pensacola  &6m  the  Spanish,  and  its  re-capture  by  them^ 
has  been  related  from  the  annals  of  La  Harpe. 

The  only  wise  measure  of  French  policy  at  this  tune 
was,  to  scauerthe  cbmpact  population  into  distinct  md 
remote  settlements.  This  policy  they  adopted.  Smie 
settlements  were  attempted^  as  we  have  seen,  ftr  up  die 
Mississippi.  Fort  Chartres  was  established  in  die  IllindB. 
La  Harpe  planted  a  colony  on  Red  river.  He  made,  too, 
f^  unavailing  attempt  to  establish  a  colony  oit  the  bay  ctf 


I 
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IkBemfti^.  The  gie<dy  Mwi  uwwPtiwwfcte  hwH^iity^rf 
the  savagfp  ki  thai  quarter  prev^tad  the  wpccs^  4>{  this 
atteiDj^t  They  had  ^ewn  becwie  so  ^i^  ao^ajaM  wiih 
the  upper  €0ii|itry«As  to  be  sensible  of  the  impoFtwce  of 
secuiag  a  «tiwig  positioii  ^qh  4ib  JMissiQwi* 

This  ppcigress  ctf*  the  French  ip  Louisiaaa  toould  tiot  b^ 
ateno  the  jealousy  of  die  Spemajrdffi  wjiose  setdements  iv 
New  M^oco  bad  now  adva«|ped  tjo  ,the  i^imf^aite  yiciittty 
iof  the  Freoph  on  Red  river.  They  ;h«4  been  so  sucoessfu  J 
in  the  missionary  stratagem,  by  whioh  they  hvd  fP^ieUed 
the  Erracb  from  Texas,  that  they  we^  now  determined 
iy  wm'lar  means  to  expel  them  .from  Red  river  fuid  the 
MiSfi(»tri. 

The  Frencht  with  their  peeuMar  JeBQity  in  ingnitiatmg 
ihespelves  mth  the  savages,  had  akeady^secvred  the 
frimdsbap  fA  many  nations  frir  up  the  JMU^souq,  pt^rtigular- 
iyof  the  powerful  tribe  of ^the  Mi^sowi^^tfrcMP  whom  tha^ 
rivctprhoa  its;naiiie»  The  Misseujcie^  were  engi^ged  in  9r 
ivar  with  the  Pawnees^  who  inhabited  still  :h^her  up  the 
fiver.  The  policy  of  the  Spanish  was  tofidd  ibeir  %oe 
to  ihat  of  the  Pawnees,  and  desti:oy  die  Mkusmiifies,  the 
allies  of  the  French,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  .;lo  obtain!* 
iqg  the  aseendeQcy  of  the  Missouri.  .  A  Sj>a«].^  force  set 
fiuth  from  Santa  Fe,  a  Spanish  town  <on  a  branch  of  the 
Riodd  Norte,  in  the  remote  north^ip  interior  qf  New 
JM^eqy  towwds  the  Missouri*  They  ,mistoQ)(  their  way, 
*apd  instead  of  reachii^  the  Pawnee  tom)s,{Ui.}hey;thought  ^ 

^yrliad^  th^y  feU  unconsciously  on  Ae  chief  towu  of  the 
MissQime&  The  imstfJie  was  a  natural  ope  \  for  the  x^m 
tjfdn^  speak  the  same  laufiwife.  They  cenununicated 
tfieir  pnipose  without  fes^iTe,.as  tlUukkig  the  J^awnees 
imfeithdr  audi^nceiand  requested  ihe  cp-^pewii^n  of  the 
AGssoiiriesito  thoir  own  islestruelioa  The  orafryrsayages  . 
iiMiii%  pcsMgmtcd  Ihe  mi^  Thc^ 
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preserred  ffaeir  euBlomary  unchangeaMe  grayity  of  manner 
and  countenance,  and  betrayed  not  die  sli^test  surprise.- 
They  only  requested  time  to  call  in  their  warriors,  to  con* 
suit  them  on  the  scheme.  At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours, 
they  had  assembled  3,000  warriors,  and  fell  upon  the  un- 
suspecting Spaniards,  not  only  reposing  in  security,  but 
ineditatii^  Ae  destruetion  of  these  very  Indians ;  and  they 
murdered  tlie  whole  company,  with  the  excepucm  of  die 
priests,  who  escaped  on  horseback,  and  alone  remained  (o 
report  die  destruction  of  the  rest 

But  although  the  project  of  the  Spaniards  was  thus 
marred  in  diis  instance,  it  taught  the  French  what  enter- 
prize  and  boldness  of  conception  might  accompli^  an- 
other time,  and  warned  diem  to  anticipate  their  plans. — 
M.  de  Boui^ipmont  was  despatched  with  a  consid^raiMe 
foroe^  and  made  the  first  estaUishment  <Mti  the  Missouri, 
iibove  die  moudi  of  the  Osage  river,  probaUy,  hear  what 
is  now  called  Cote  sans  Hesset n,  where  he  built  a  fmrtifi* 
cation,  called  fort  Orleans.  In  1734,  the  French  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  about  a  general  peace  among  the 
savi^es  of  die  Missouri.  Soon  afier  this  peace,  fert  Or- 
leans waa  attacked,  destroyed,  and  all  the  French  massa- 
cred. It  was  UQirer  known,  by  whom  this  bloody  deed 
was  instigated,  or  accomfrfished. 

Of  the  only  annals,  that  have  come  down  to  us,  <^  the 
history  of  the  intrigues  with  the  savages  by  the  French, 
Spanish  and  English,  it  can  hardly  escape  the  reader  to' 
reflect,  that  these  records  are  apt  to  be  ccJored  according 
to  the  interests,  prejudices  and  partialities  of  the  £ifer^ 
nations,  by  whom  the  accounts  are  preserved.  £ach  na- 
tion will  charge  the  instigation  of  crimes,  assasnnadon  and 
guilt  upon  die  other.  The  Chickasaws,  a  powerfal  nadon 
^n  the  fironders  of  the  Carolinas,  and  betiveen  tb^H  and 
d%e  Fr^icb  settlemente  of  Natchez  and  the  Yazoo,  were 
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abnost  invatiably  allies  of  the  Ei^K^,  The  Seminoles 
of  Florida  were  generally  in  the  interests  of  the  Spanish 
at  St  Augustine.  Most  of  the  tribes  of  Canada  and  the 
Mississippi  valley  were  usually  in  the  interests  of  the 
French. 

.  One  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the  early  history 
of  Louisiana  is  the  massacre  of  tile  French  among  thi^ 
Natchez,  by  that  tribe  of  Indkns,  and  the  final  extirpatioir 
of  that  tribe  by  the  French.  The  kistwy  of  this  interest- 
ing tribe  has  been  given  us  by  their  destroyers.  We  may 
therefore  presume,  that  at  least  all  the  amiable  traits,  that 
are  given  of  diem,  are  true.  Tfiey  inhabited  those  delight- 
fiil  and  fertile  hills,  that  now  constitute  the  bett^  part  of 
the  state  of  Mississippi.  Their  traditions  lead  to  the  im- 
pression, that  they  had  emitted  in  ancient  days  from 
countries  fsr  to  the  southwest,  probabfy  from  Mexico. — 
They  were  in  many  respects,  compared  with  the  tribe» 
about  them,  a  polished  people.  'A  few  barbarous  customs 
among  them  only  indicate,  that  a  cruel  and  Woody  super- 
stition can  stain  the  manners  of  a  people,  in  other  lespects 
peaceable  and  humane.  They  had  kEws,  subotdinatd 
raiA»,  and  institutions  of  various  kinds.  They  were  c<»i<- 
siderably  acquainted  with  the  use  of  thiif-own  medieinal 
^erbs.  They  had  an  established  worship,  and  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  ^  Great  Spirit,*  on  the  altar  of  which 
burned  a  perpetual  fire.  Their  chiefe,  like  the  Incas  of 
Peru,  derived  their  origin  from  the  sun ;  bsjA  were  held  in 
such  idolatrous  veneration,  that  when  about  to  be  con- 
demned to  death,  as  we  have  seen,  numbers  of  their  sub- 
jects wete  still  ready  to  i^fer  themselves,  as  voluntary  sub- 
stitutes for  them.  They  were  a  numerous  people,  com- 
mofidivig  respei^  and  giving  die  law  far  up  and  down  the 
Wimmpph  Amiddt^'th^  ancient  forests  of  these  fi^lite 
hiHs,  ijhey  1^  ivmdeved  for  vthe  most  part  in  peace,  wsh 
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tent  Willi  ^  mn^e  g^  ef  nstwa    Hie  admiaskm  cf 
white  men  aBM»)g  them  was  the  em,  of  thw  dooita. 

The  Fraoch  both  contted^  and  dranded  this  fonttidable 
people;  and  of  ait  their  aJMes  ihey  had  been  mortpense-^ 
veringly  faithfiiL  They  had  aided  them  in  all  their  priK 
jects ;  and,  more  tbsui  once^  by  the  supplies,  ivbiffa  4iey 
had  fiimished  the  Fvench^  had  saved  ^lem  from  ^niaa 
The  outrage,  that  is  now  to  be  related,  is  the  more  mm^- 
rable  from  the  ciroumstanee,  that  4he  French  were  ^^iib- 
rally  noted  for  being  lenienty&ithfiil  and  Just  ialheirint»«> 
course  with  the  savages.  No  doubt,  that  these  were  the 
true  secret*  of  their  general  ascendency  Maong  them. 

The  cause  of  tlie  quarrel,  that  ensued  between  ibe 
French  and  Natdiez,  was  of  the  most  trivial  character. 
A  soldier  of  the  garrison  of  dfort  Rosalie  alleged,  that  aa 
old  NiUchez  waarior  owed  Iiim  com,  and  draoiaiided  im- 
inediate  payment  The  Indian  replied,  that  the  cam  waa 
yet  green  in  the  fields;  and  that  as  soon  as  it  was  sufll* 
ciently  ripe,  lie  should  be  paid.  The  soldier  persisted  to 
demaiK^  proMpt  payment,  threatening  him  with  a  beating, 
if  he  riefilsed.  ^cpi  the  threat  of  beisig  struck  is  ev^  in* 
supportaUe  to  an  Indian.  The  old  man  sprang  incensed 
fixim  the  fort,  and^challenged  die  soldier  to  siiigle  combat 
The  soldier,  alarmed  hy  the  rage  of  the  Indian9:eried,  nmi^ 
der!  The  warrior  on  this,  and  seeing  a  crowd  coUaotiv^ 
retired  slowly  towards  his  village.  One  of  the  guard  $red 
upon  him,  and  he  was  tnortally  wounded.  No  .eiiquiiy 
was  made,  or  at  least  no  fmnishment  inflicted  on  him,  who 
had  committed  the  outraga  All  the  ;rev^qgefiil  feeUngs, 
natural  to  savagei^  were  called  tip  .mi,lheiO«casiofi.  Tim 
Natchez  flew  to  arms,  and  t^  .French  w^re  assaikjd  oa 
every  side,  and  many  of  them  fell  The  Sim^  Serpekit^  an 
influential  chief,  interposed  hasiautboritjr,  and  therd^iightar 
ceased.    A  new  treaty  of  peace  ixm  die  result  o^lfae  ^ 
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iniiiAilcm,  limt  eflne^  dftir '^seemed  to  be 

harvsA  kio^Hfiea 

Sorni  i^er  il#,  itt  ilie  year  llOt,  under  i^fl^nt  pi^ 
texts,  Bereml  hundred  jsoldiers  were  sAcredy  jniroduced 
into  the  seMement^  and  the  dilbiodess  and  idi8«9iecting 
Natchez  Vfete  slatight^ed  in  thdv  lluta  The  head  of  the 
iket  nMef  i»9B  deatanded,  as  tbe  price  x^  peace^  and  the 
wretched  Na^hez  lirere  obliged  to  yield  to  the  demand. 
The  daught^  had  conliiiied  four  d|iy%  before  peace  was 
grantod  th^n^  This  was  a  deed^  of  course  never  to  be 
ft^rgotten^  nor  ibi^ven  b^f^e  savages.  They  saw  at  cNfiee, 
diat  diefe  now  remained  no  altemative  betWeep  their  own 
destruc^n  or  Ihai  t^f  dieir  ^lemies.  They  were  moody, 
pensive,  4iraid  and  «low ;  but  thl^  were  sure  in  devising 
Ae  means  of  vengeance. 

Thiifligg  remained  in  this  situafion,  until  1729.  At  this 
lime,  Bl  de  Chopart,  who  had  been  the  lehief  agent  iii 
these  tmnsactions,  and  who  was  excessively  obnoxious  to 
die  savi^es,  had  been  ordered  to  New  Orl^His,  to  meet  an 
inve^^tion  of  his  conduct,  touching  this  wiSmr;  The  joy 
of  die  savages  was  great ;  for  they  hoped,  at  Ies»9l  to  b# 
delivered  from  his  «rimity  and  Oppressioa  To  their  des- 
pair they  learned,  that  he  was  justified,  and  reinstated  in 
his  authority.  He  seemed  on  his  return  more  vindictive 
towards  them,  than  ever.  To  manifest  his  ill  feelings,  he 
detormined  to  build  a  town,  two  miles  below  the  present 
siie  of  Natchez,  on  ground  occupied  by  a  large  and  ancient 
village  of  die  Indians.  Accordingly  he  sent  for  the  sun 
ehiei^  and  ordered  him  to  have  the  savage  huts  cleared 
away,  and  the  inhabitants  dispersed.  The  chief  replied, 
^  that  dieir  ancestors  had  dwelt  there  for  ages ;  and  that  it 
was  good,  that  their  deacendants  should  dwell  there  after 
them.'  The  order  was  repeated,  with  a  threat  of  destroc^ 
txon,  if  not  obeyed. 


The  ]jMli|»»diBiBmMed)  and  ienarikia^  ^  thirt  the  6olil' 
had  just  come  out  of  the  ground,  and  ^at*ti||mr  hMs  were 
laying  their  eggs^  and  Ibat  to  abandon  theii*  vilhg^  at  that 
time  wouid  brings  faHiine  both  on  th^n  and  the  French,^ 
requested  delays  AlH  thai  &ey  could  obtain  of  the  haughty 
ecHiunandant^  was,  to  «blay  tuitil  autumn^  on  condition, 
that  each  hut  ^cmld  bring  a  ba^et  qfit^ofn^  and  a  fowl,  as 
a  tribute  fx  this  ferbearawe.  The  ^vl^es  met,  hMud  hM 
councils  m  pi^ivato ; .  and  the  wianimous  result  was,  t# 
make  one  final  effi>rt,  to  preserve  their  independence  and 
the  tombs  of  tl^ir  ancestors  invMnta  The  Chickasaws, 
the  aWes  of  the  ^Eaglidb^  and  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
French,  were  invited  to  take  a  psdt  with  them  in  th^ 
meditated  vengeance  np^  the  Fr^idi.  The  Chickasaws 
eagerly  consented ;  but  by  idie  treachery  of  xme  <^  tiheiir 
wom^  probably,  in  the  interest  of  the  French,  were  de- 
/5eived  as  to  the  day,  aiifd  did  not  arrive,  until  alter  the 
blow  was  strudi.  The  massacre  of  the  Fraich  Ym&  a^* 
nmged  to  take  place  on  ihe  time,  when  the  Natchez  should 
be  admitted  among  them,  to  pay  dieir  tribute  of  com  and 
"^bwls.  •  M.  de  GhQpal*t  was  warned  by  a  woman,  probably 
attached<«to  son^e  Frenchman^  of  theic  approaching  doom. 
But  the  e'vik  gtar  of  the  French  prevailed^  and  the  com- 
mandant, instead  of  arousing  to  caution^  punished  the  in- 
former. 

The  fatal  period  for  the  breaking  forth  of  the  smothered  ^ 
t^geance  of  the  savages  came.  The  last  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1729,  the  ^  grand  sun'  with  his  warriors  repaired  to 
the  fort,  with  the  promised  tribute  of  com  and  fowls*  .  The 
soldiers  were  abroad  in  petfect  security.  The  savages 
seized  the  gate,  and  other  passages,  by  which  the  soldiers 
were  excluded  from  their  artns.  The  garrison  was  filled 
with  warriors.  The  houses  in  the  country  were  occupied, 
by  previous  concert,  at  the  same  time.    It  vyas  a  general 


,.B|B^sacre.  None  wete  sptMd^.but  liie  dariepi,  and  some 
of  the.  wameQ  a|wi  chiidreD.  ^ch  was  the  abhorrence 
and  contempt,  of  M  «ie  Gfaopart^  llla^ihiaciiit^  would  mA 
-kill  faim,  and  he  was  slain  by  one  of  the.meanest  oft  the 
Indians,  Of  sevea  huiidred  pe^fde,  scarcely  enough  sui^ 
liv^d^  to  carry  the  tklii^Hif  die  dUBtauctio^^io.  the  cqpbaii 
AU  the  fprte,  setttemente  and  inhebitants  on  liie  Yazoo 
^uad  Washita  shai»d  die  opmwon  &te  of  mweaore  and 
die  flames. 

Ckmstemation  at  first  pervaded  the  capital  Bnt  fh» 
French  sooil  put  every  ipigine  im  QpersLUonf  to  tetaliale 
The  ChJic^asaws,  thinking  themselves  mocked  bf  die  Nat^ 
<dieK,  in  being  deceived  a&  to  the  time,  when  die  blow,  was 
strudi:  on  the  flench,  in  resentment  fi>r  not  be^  at  the 
aw^saere  of  the.  French,  w^^^e  ready  to  join  the  French 
to.  eitkpate,  the  Nalches.  Fifteen  hmidred  Chickasavi^ 
jdnec^  themselve&  to  a  defadunent  of  French  troops,  aided 
bycannoa  The  Natchez  had  fortified  themselves;  but 
on  the  appearance  pf  this  formidable  foroe^  and  the  dyb** 
chaisge  <^  the  cannon,  they  humbled  them^^es,  to  aiie  for 
peai^  They  oJQfered  to  restore  the  FrciK^li,  pnspoers  in 
dieir  possession;  and  forsake  their  country  %  aver.  M. 
de  Lubois,  andous  to  save  the  prisoners,  consented  to  put 
^  die  attack  until  the  next  day,  provide  th^i  the  prisooeri 
were  given  up.  The  folfowing  nightie  diey.  deserteid  the 
fo^t,  in  a  silence  so  profound^  as  not  to  disturb  dta^ir  ene* 
miea  They  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  ascended  Red 
dver  to  a  point,  not  far  from  where  I^atchitoches  is  liow 
situated.  The  French  pursued  them,  headed  by  M.  de 
Percier,  with  canaoa  They  had  fortified  themselves ;  and 
in  their  last  fostnesses  they  fou^  with  tbe  des^ration  of 
men,  nifka  wem  ready  to.  dia  They  sallied  ^ut,  and  at«- 
tfsmpted  to  cut  their  way  through  the  beoeging  force  in 
vain.    It  was  useless  to  contend  with  die  strength,  diat« 
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surrounded  .tfaem*  The  Mromen  and  dbildren  were  €||^ 
slaved  at  home;  and  flie  males  w^e  sent,  as  siai^es,  taSu 
Dimiinga  Thus  otterfy  perished  the  once  powarfiil  tribe 
of  the  Natchez. 

I  The  Spaniards  had  beep  long  in  the  babit  of  using  mnlti- 
tudes  of  Indians  of  the  Miands,  as  slaves.  The  praetice  had 
been  far  from  being  common  among  the  French,  in  regard 
to  the  Indians  of  Canada  and  Louisiana.  For  some  time, 
even  the  Spaniards  had  desisted  from  the  practice.  The 
benevolent  Las  Casas  had  labored  with  the  Spanish  mo* 
imrch  and  the  priests,  until  his  repecMiings,  or  his  eloqu^u^ 
had  cfHiyinced  them,  contrary  to  their  pre-conc^ved  qiin-* 
ions,.that  die  Indiai^  had  souls.  Millions  of  these  peiise- 
cuted  beings  had  been  slain ;  and  other  miUions  reduced 
to  bondage,  before;  the  Spani^  government  acted  upcm 
this  convictioa  The  planters  and  cultivators,  in  the  sHiltrj 
climates  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  conceived  that  they  must 
liave  slaves.  The  guardian  and  patron  of  the  Indians  had 
<^used  the  practice  to  be  suspended,  in  relation  to  th^n. 
The  consequence  was,  that  die  curse  fell  upon  another 
race,  equally  unoffending,  in  another  hemisphere ;  and  the 
blacks  were  torn  from  Africa,  to  sweat,  not  for  themsdves, 
4n  these  burning  climates.  Yet  horrible  as  this  traffic  is, 
4t  is  a  striking  &ct,  that  it  had  its  origin  in  perverted  and 
misapplied  humanity.  Las  Casas  preached  homanky 
to  the  Indians;  and  the  fetters  were  knocked  c^from  one 
race  only  to  be  ri vetted  upon  another.  This  detestable 
traffic  was  started,  indeed,  by  the  Spanish.  We  find  their 
evil  example  soon  followed  by  the  French.  Even  our 
own  ancestors,  pious  and  humane,  as  we  esteem  them, 
were  no  way  behind  their  Catholic  examples,  in  their 
readmess  ^  in^oduce  black  slaves  into,  our  hemisphera 

The  Mississippi  bubble,  which  had  embraced  the  king, 
the  nobles,  the  priests  and  the  populace,  the  banks  and  the 
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t^t^  in  short  all  France,  and  filled  the  ivfadie  coEHtiy  with 
the  frenzy' of  avarice,  anA  the  mad  credulity  of  specula- 
tion, when  it  burst,  spread  xnwery  and  bankruptcy  on  eveiry 
side.  The  amount  of  stock  created,  and  on  which  theee 
was  almost  an  ^itini  failure,  amounted  to  more  lfa«n 
310,000,000  of  dollars.  The  public  trearary,  indeed,  by 
a  management,  that  would  not,  perhs^,  bear  a  strict  ex- 
aminati<Hi,  gained  from  the  general  ruin.  To  Louisiaqa 
this  scheme,  on  the  whole,  was  highly  b^ieficial.  While 
its  credit  yfas  still  at  its  height,  and  the  fictitious  capital  in 
abundance,  this  countrj^  on  which  the  plan  was  based,, 
increased  in  inhabitants,  means,  consecjpience  and  eslimar^ 
ticm ;  and  when  the  bubble  burst,  the  colony  was  already 
^ected  on  such  stable  foundaiions  of  prosperity,  that  it 
went  on  to  increase,  by  the  developement  of  its  own  natu- 
ral resources. 

We  have  remarked,  that  the  first  settl^nwts  of  die 
French  were  on  the  Perdido,  at  Biloxi,  and  on  the  Mobile. 
Aiier  die  founding  of  New  Orleans,  it  could  not  but  hap- 
pen, that  the  more  fertile  country,  connected  with  that 
town,  would  grow  more  rapidly,  than  the  country  first 
settled.  But  although  the  Mississippi  cotmtry  grew  at  the 
expense  of  the  Perdido,  garrisons  were  still  kept  up  on 
diose  waters,  and  a  new  one  established  on  the  Tombigb6e. 
It  was  designed  to  awe  the  Chickasaws,  and  prev^it  the 
encroachment  of  their  allies,  the  English,  fi'om  Carolina. 
The  French  spread  their  posts  on  all  sides.  An  extensive 
trade  with  the  Indians  began  to  acquire  system.  A  locm- 
tive  trade  was  opened  with  the  islands.  The  rich  pro-  , 
ducts  of  Louisiana  began  to  find  their  way  to  ibreign  mar- 
kets. A  war  with  the  Chittimaches,  and  a  conspiracy  of 
the  Airican  slaves,  were  both  quelled  by  die  promptitude 
imd  energy  of  die  cdlony. 


Meaim^ile'tbe  Ghidkteaws,  wlMie  eoiia^  bctaided  «ii 
the  English  setUeniaitls  in  Gai^lina^  and  who  bad  been 
steadily  ateeuehed  to  their  interest,  bad  beeh  long  ob»0K- 
ioas  to  the  French^  who  were  waimig  for  an  opportunity 
tp  make  them  feel  the  weight  of  their  resentment  A  dou- 
ble motive  stimulated  diem  to  diis  wish.  The  one  was^  to 
drive  the  Eii^Ush  from  among  them^  and  secure  iheir 
)rade.  The  other,  to  abridge  the  concurrent  infki^aoe  of 
the  English  and  the  Chickasaws  among  the  other  tribes 
in  their  vicinity*  A^pretext  ofrered,>and  the  French  seized 
it  with  avidity,  A  few  of  the  liatchez  Indians,  who*  had 
escaped  the  general  massacre,  Jjiiad  fled  to  die  proteekion 
of  the  Ghickasaws,  and  were  incorporated  widi  that-  ttike. 
These  Indians,  in  1736^  were  demanded  by  Bienville,  and, 
as  he  foresaw,  the  demand  was  reiused^  He  marched  up 
the  Mobile  against  them,  with  a  very  considerable  fiwce. 
Jt  came  to  a  batde,  and  the  Frendb  had  the  worst  of  the 
coMict,  and  were  obliged  to  make  a  dii^gracefiil  retjreat 
At  the  s^one  time,  die  Chickasaws  had  been  assailed  on 
'  th^ir  northern  borders  by  die  French  from  the  Illinois,  la 
'  make  a  diversidki  in  &vor  of  Bienville, '  These,  also,  w^fe 
compelled  tp  fly.  It  is  related  as  a  ludicrous  circumstanee, 
Aat  the  Illinois  French,  when  they  marched  up  to  fight 
the  Ghickasaws,  suspended  wool  sacks  in  front  of  tfadr 
bodies,  as  a  shield  against  the  arrows  and  balls  oi'  the 
Chickasaws,  The  circumstance  excited  great  glee  among 
the  English  and  Indians,  who  fired  at  the  legs  of  these 
pastoral  people,  who  evinced  their  value  of  1^,  and  die 
uselessness  of  wool  sacks,  by  running  with  their  best 
speeds 

Bienville  undertook  another  campaign  against  them, 
with  a  still  greater  force.  It  was  as  unsuccessful,  as  ibe 
former.  It  is  said,  that  his  force  on  this  occasion  was  the 
brgest,  and  best  appointed,  which  hitd  ever  been  seen  ia 
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!Lou]»ia&a«  'So  60f»|4etely  was^  it  reduced,  chidly  by  fit- 
mine  find  des^F^nydidt^hewaer  compelled  to  sue  for  peace. 
He  obtained^a  tolerable  one  only  tfirough  the  ignorance  of 
the  enemy  of  his  weakness. 

'From  this  peace  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  England,  in  1754,  few  events  occured 
in  'Loaisiana,  that  properly  belong  to  these  annals.  The 
French  goremment  had  bec6me  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
iralue  of  ihe  fertile  soil  and  mild  climate  of- upper  Louisi- 
ana. There  were  few  disastrous  ruptures  with  the  In- 
diana The  colonists  were  enabled  to  extend  their  settle- 
wenfs  witlKHit  interruptign.  The  French  fixed  their  vil- 
lages in  the  shade  of  deep  forests,  on  the  fertile  prairies, 
the  banks  of  streams,  or  at  spring  sources,  as  best  suited 
their  &ncies.  The  wilderness  and  the  prairies  presented 
a  boundless  choice.  They  negotiated  marriages,  or  tem- 
porary connexions  with  the  young  women  of  their  red 
brethren ;  and  the  mixed  races,  which  we  now  see  in  their 
settlements,  were  the  fruity  Th^r  ambition  was  gratified 
by  managing  their  influence,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  balance  of 
.pow^ranumg  the  savage  tribes,  of  such  a  kind,  that  their 
weight  in  the  opposite  scale  was  sufficient  to  make  it  pre- 
pond^ate.  UnUke  die  English  cultivatoi^,  who  geneiaHy 
-preferred  fange,  or  a  wide  space  in  the  wilderness,  die 
French  commonly  estebliriied  tb^nselves  in  compact  set- 
tlements, with  such  narrow  and  huddled  streets,  that  they 
could  carry  on  their  nimble  conversations  across  them.-r-  ^ 
The  grand  busipess  of  the  young  men  was  to  navigate 
die  almost  interminable  rivers,  to  hunt  small  adventures^ 
trade  and  consort  with  the  Indians  to  procure  furs.  They 
were  mosdy  dad  in  e^ns,  Their  houses  were  fiirnished, 
ifaeir  couches  made,  aiid  di^r  tables  suppUed  ^  firom  the 
spoils  c^  the  chase.  Their  evenings,  on  their  return,  were 
spent  in  dancii^,  in  intercourse  with  the  sav^^ges,  and 
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in  relating  long  stories  of  their  voyages,  adventores  and 
exploits.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  modes  of  existence 
in  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  Vincennes,  St.  Genevieve,  the  post 
of  Arkansas,  Natchitoches  on  Red  river,  and  Natchez  on 
the  Mississippi.  At  the  capital  there  were  always  a  cer- 
tain number  of  people  of  family  and  education.  There 
was  a  kind  of  court,  a  theatre,  and  the  semblance  of  amuse- 
ments of  a  higher  order.  The  people  contemplated  their 
rural  countrymen  in  the  woods  about  at  the^ame  distance, 
and  with  the  same  estimation,  with  which  themselves  were 
contemplated  by  the  circles  of  Paris. 

Many  of  the  immigrants  had -been  gentlemen ;  and  most 
of  them  had  been  miUtary  characters.    Some  of  them 
were  of  noble  origin.    The  first  settlers  were,  probably,  of 
better  family,  as  that  matter  was  then  rated,  than  those  of 
any  other  colony  in  North  America,  save  the  colonists  of 
Mexico.    It  is,  perhaps,  a  fortunate  trait  in  the  French 
character^-— certainly  it  was  an  amiable  one,  that  such  men 
could  so  readily  associate  with  savages ;  and  make  them- 
selves so  gay  and  happy  in  these  remote  and  unpeople 
deserts,  where  they  only  heard  from  France  once  or  twice 
in  a  year.    They  had  their  packs  of  dogs,  (heir  guns,  their 
Indian  beauties,  and  the  range  of  an  unexplored  world,  to 
fill  their  desires  snd  their  imaginations.    Their  descen- 
dants speak  of  these  ancient  ^  residenters,'  as  a  superior 
race  of  mortals,  and  of  these  times,  as  a  kind  of  golden 
age. 

From  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  at  this  period,  the  ex- 
ports were  considerable,  and  consisted  of  cotton,  indigo, 
peltry,  ftirs,  hides,  tallow,  pitch,  tar,  ship  timber,  and  other 
raw  materials.  The  Mississippi  coast  was  beginning  to 
be  that  beautifiil  and  cultivated  country,  which  it  has  since 
become.  The  agriculture  and  exports  were  steadily  ad- 
vancing, until  the  country  was  ceded  to  Spain. 
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TTie  (^igin  of  the  waf  between  France  and  England 
was  a  dispute  about,  the  boundaries  of  their  respective 
claims  in  this  country.  The  English  claimed  from  the  At^ 
lantic  to  the  St  Lawrence.  The  French  claimed  all  the 
country  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  or  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Mutual  collisions  of  boundaries,  jealousies,  en- 
croachments, intrigues  with  the  Indians,  and  attempts  to 
supplant  each  other  in  their  affections,  were  sufficient 
grounds  of  war.  The  French,  with  great  sagacity  of  fore- 
sight, had  at  once  explored,  and  opened  the  communica- 
tions between  Canada  and  Louisiana*  An  almost  unbro- 
ken water  communication,  of  an  extent  without  a  parallel 
on  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  existed  between  these  dis- 
tant regions.  This  communication  seemed  to  offer  the 
means  of  hedging  in  the  English  power,  and  of  prostrating 
their  growing  empire  in  the  new  world.  This  chain 
seemed  the  string  of  a  bow,  which  they  could  draw  upon 
their  enemy.  They  had  strengthened,  and  extended  this 
communication  by  a  chain  of  posts,  portages,  and  interme- 
diate roads,  and  by  alliances  with  the  savages.  These 
measures  might  have  a  natural  pretext  of  being  intended 
only  for  a  necessary  and  peaceful  intercourse  between  the 
distant  points  of  their  colonies.  They  were  silent  and 
unostentatious  measures,  and  not  intended  to  alarm  the 
jealousy  of  the  English.  Before  the  latter  power  was 
aware,  there  was  a  chain  of  communication  between  Que- 
.bee  and  New  Orleans,  affording  such  a  quick  and  easy 
transit  from  the  one  place  to  the  other,  as  can  hardly  be  ^ 
conceived,  except  by  a  person  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  country. 

The  possession  of  no  point  in  the  West  was  so  vital  to 
liie  success  of  the  plan  of  circumscribing  the  EngUsh  for 
ever  within  the  limits  of  the  country  east  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  as  that,  where  the  AHeghany  and  the  Mononga- 
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ly  explored  by  dbe  French^  and  m  (Nroximiiy  to  diie  £ng* 
Hi^  settteinente  ascoiained^SQ'  early  as  VMQ.  To  sfecufi& 
this  point,  theil*  chiBf  reliaace  here,  a^.«lBewhere9  was  upon 
extending  their  wttsieace  among  die  Ravages,  secunng  their 
trade  and  alliance^  and  thus  supplying  die  means  of  wiealth 
and  power  to  tbeoaselves^  and  annoyance  to  tjbeir  enemies. 
The  English,  more  liberal,  ahimdant  and  constant  in  the 
supply  of  articlei^  for  the  Indian  trade,  had,  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, very  considerable  &ciiities  of  counteiac^iog 
that  influence.  With  a  view  to  extend  an  inftience  of  this 
sort,  the  English  formed  ^  Ohio  Company^  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  influence  of  the  French  traders  in  that  quarter. 
To  cover  the  designs  of  this  company,  an  impobtic  grant 
of  lands  to  a  considerable  extetit  was  made  to  it ;  and  both 
the  grant  and  die  charter  were  sanctioned  by  die  British 
government  The  jealousy  of  the  IndiiE^.  was  akumed 
by  the  prospect  of  losing  their  land^ ;  and  the  settling 
among  them  of  such  powerful  neighbors  was  a  eircumr 
stance,  that  the  French  would  not  &il  to  palm  in  its  most 
alarming  light.  Violent  charges  of  encroadiment  wece 
first  made ;  and  soon  after,  the  traders  of  die  Ohio  Com- 
pany were  seized,  and  their  property  confiscated.  The 
French  availed  themselves  of  this  event,  to  anticipate  die 
purposes  ^  tlie  English  in  this  quarter,  and  to  eslahlis^ 
new  forts  and  setdements  at  Niagara,  aiid  Riviere  au  Bmu^ 
fit  water  of  the  Alleghany;  and  at  the  point,  most  impcNr- 
.  tant  of  all,  where  that  river  joins  the  Monon^diela,  and 
*fi>rms  the  Ohio. 

These  measures  at  length  aroused  the  EngU^  cabinet 
Orders  were  sent,  in  1754,  to  the  govemois  of  the  different 
eolonies,  to  furnish  their  re^eetive  quotas  of  men,  to  drim 
^e  French  from  the  Cttiio.  The  diarge  was  entrusted  to 
our  Washington;  and  hdire  he  eommeiified  hi^  caneer  af 
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Wflh  the  i^tnk  of  eokmel,  te  was  detttched  from 
Vii^inia^  with  400  men^  to  secure  and  fortify  a  position  on 
the  Ohia  He  was  met^  and  attained  by  a  superior  force 
of  Frendi  and  savages  ^  9iid  was  oUiged  to  capitulate. — 
He  suffered  severely  from  die  Indiakis^  on  his  return  from 
this  expeditioa  Both  nalioi^  complained  Both  saw^ 
that  war  Was  ilievilaUe ;  and  tba  Frenoh  prepared  them- 
selves by  sending  <mt  forces  to  Canada*,  and  putting  their 
forts  there,  and  in  Louislanl^  in^lhe  best  porisible  state  of 
defi^ce^ 

In  1755^  g^ieral  Bi^dock  arrived  from  England  with 
a  considerable  body  of  l^oops.  They  were  aided  by  a  forqe 
4)f  provincials^  under  the  ccHumand  of  Ws^hingtoa  The 
united  force  marched  over  the  Alleghany  mountains  hf 
slow  and  laborious  marches,  to  attack  the  French  fort  at 
th^  head  of  the  Ohio,  Called  fort  Du  Quesne.  Braddodi 
advaiKed  in  the  practice  of  all  the  tactics,  dJnd  blinded  by 
all  the  pr^dices  of  a  general,  accustomed  to  the  systematic 
warfore  of  the  level  and  cultivated  countries  of  contiiNBntaJl 
Europe.  Thus  he  moved  his  square  battalions  over  the 
logs  and  the  ravines,  and  through  die  deep  forests  west  of 
die  mountains,  until  he  arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  th^ 
fort  The  French  and  Indians  had  spread  an  ambuscade, 
like  a  concealed  net,  which  was  covered  from  view  by  th# 
trees.  The  British  general,  rejecting  the  advice  of  bm 
provindal  allies,  and  of  Washington^  who  were  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  wiles  and  perils  of  Indian  warfare, 
mardied  in  proud  and  undoubting  reliance  upon  his  rego^ 
lar  tactics,  into  this  ambuscade.  The  first  conviction  of 
his  temerity  was  in  a  g^ieral  discharge  upon  his  advance^ 
from  behind  tree^  and  other  coverts,  from  an  invi^Ue 
enemy.  A  aiore  murderous  action  has  seldom  occurred, 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged.  It  was  to  no 
INirpoee,  that  the  British  farmed  themselves  into  hollow 
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squares,  and  droYe  ^eir  Goneealed  eineiiiy  by  liie*  bayo- 
net a  little  before  diem  into  the  forest  They  retreated^ 
only  to  present  themselves  in  fi^ont  i^new.  A  great  pro- 
j^rtion  of  the  regulars  were  either  killed,  or  wounded. 
Sudb  was  the  fete  of  almost  sdl  tbe^(3er&  Among  them 
was  general  Braddocdc,  who  paid  for  his  lemerily  by  re* 
<;dving  a  BAortal  wound,  of  which  he  died  in  a  little  time. 
Wa^ingtoB  exhibited  presages  of  his  fiiture  charaet^^  as 
a  general.  He  was  cakn^  fearless,  and  sdf-possessed. 
Two  horses  were  killed  under  him ;  and  four  balls  passed 
^ough  his  coat  '  I  expected,  said  doctor  Craik,  an  eye- 
"Wtness,  every  moment  to  see  him  fell.  His  duty  and  sitoa* 
tton  exposed  him  to  every  danger.  The  superintendii^ 
care  of  Providence  seamed  to  have  saved  him  Grom  the 
^1^  1^  atl  around  him,  that  he  might  accomplii^  the  ^eat 
ajdliievements,  which  were  before  him.^  It  se^ns  to  be 
generally  admitted,  that  the  bringing  off  any  part  of  the 
totees  from  4iis  murderous  battle  was  owing  to  the  i^dM 
a»d  management  of  Washingtoa 

The  disastei^  and  defeats,  that  attended  the  Britisli  ef* 
feirts,  stimulated  them  to  redouble  their  exertions.  Under 
It  popular  ministry,  the  war  was  conducted  with  diliferent 
auspices.  On  ihe  plains  of  the  heights  of  Abraham,  the 
great  question  was  soon  decided,  which  ^ould  be  the 
dominant  power  in  North  America,  France,  or  England. 
Both  the  brave  men,  who  led  the  troops  of  their  respective 
nations,  fell,— -Wolfe  in  the  blaze  rf  victory  and  glory,  an4 
Montcalm,  equally  heroic  in  his  misfortune  and  his  ^, 
ihough  far  less  known  to  British  and  American  siwy.--^ 
rSotii  nations  have  perpetuated  the  remembrance  of  ^ese 
great  men  by  monuments  of  marble,  and  tiie  more  glorious 
and  durable  records  of  history.  Who  can  tell  the  color 
of  the  events,  that  were  suspended  on  the  issue  of  that 
memorable  combatf  Who  can  foretell  the  consequei|M% 


thiit  would  have  resulted  from  a  dilferenc  issue  of  the 
battled 

As  it  was,  this  battle  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Canada. 
But  though  the  French  lost  their  whole  ascendency  in  the 
north,  they  neither  ceased  to  possess,,  nor  exercise  their 
influence  over  the  savages  in  Louisiana*  In  1760,  the 
Cherdcees  were  instigated  to  Ml  on  the  English  traders 
and  setders  among  them,  whom  they  pillaged,  and  slaugh- 
tered without  mercy.  A  force  of  1200  provincials  from 
the  Carolinas  marched  into  the  Cherokee  country,  and  se-~ 
verely  avenged  this  massacre.  They  defeated  the  savages, 
burned  their  habitations,  and  destroyed  their  provisions. 
As  soon  as  the  American  force  had  left  their  country,  the 
navages  assembled  in  their  tum,  and  Idd  si^  to  fort  Lou- 
don, on  their  frontiers,  and  as  has  generally  happened  in 
such  capitulations  with  the  Indians,  the  terms  of  the  capi- 
tulation were  violated,  and  most  of  the  brave  men,  cout- 
prised  in  it,  put  to  death.  Attack  and  reprisal,  on  the  face 
of  it,  are  the  ordinary  aspects  of  Indian  warfare.  But  his- 
tory can  seldom  go  into  the  details  of  this  dreadful  busi- 
ness. They  form  the  background  of  the  picture*  The 
sickening  terrors  of  apprehension,  fashioning  uncertain 
ills,  the  nightly  listening  of  wcnnen  and  children  to  the 
noises  of  the  forest,  the  horrible  reality  c^  the  savage  war^ 
whoop,  the  insatiate  fiiry  of  the  scalping  knife,  the  in&ot 
dashed  into  the  flames,  the  male  parent  roasted  at  a  slow 
fire,  the  mothers  carried  into  a  captivity  worse  than  death; 
some,  or  all  of  these  horrors,  were  but  too  common  cir- 
cumstances of  Aese  wars,  that  have  perished  from  history. 
That  we  might  exercise  forbearance  and  justice  towards 
the  E^vages,  perhaps  it  were  better  forgotten,  that  all  the 
beginnings,  in  this  great  land,  both  east  and  west  of  the 
mountains,  were  under  all  these  apprehensions^,  and  often 
under  4iese  eiidnronce^ 
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The  war  closed  in  Europe  and  America  between  the, 
three  great  contending  powers ;  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  February 
the  lOth,  1763.  France,  defeated  both  by  sea  and  land^ 
had  never  been  so  complete^  humiliated.  She  had  soli- 
cited peace,  and  it  was  dictated  to  her  on  the  terms  of 
Great  Britain.  She  ceded  Canada,  and  all  her  posses- 
sions east  of  the  Mississippi, — ^that  is  to  say,  her  most  an- 
cient and  opulent  possessions  in  America,  to  that  power. 
It  appeared,  that  on  the  November  preceding,  she  had 
ceded  all  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  city 
and  territory  of  the  island  of  Orleans,  to  Spain.  Prior  to 
this,  the  whole  region  east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  north  of 
*^e  gulf  of  Mexico,  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  south  of 
the  lakes,  together  with  the  country  at  the  sources  of  the 
Mississippi,  Missouri  and  their  tributaries,  had  been  called 
by  the  general  name  of  Louisiana*  That  part  of  the  coun- 
try, ceded  to  the  English,  lost  the  name.  That  part  of 
it,  ceded  to  Spain,  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  still  re- 
tained the  name.  The  fate  of  theLouisianians  was  made 
known  to  them,  April  21st,  1764,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
them  by  the  French  commandant,  M.  de  Abaddie.  It  was 
couched  in  affectionate  terms;  and  assured  them,  that 
the  functions  and  offices,  civil,  judicial  and  ecclesiastical, 
-were  guaranteed  to  continue,  as  they  had  been. 

This  letter  produced  a  great  excitement,  and  the  people 
were  thrown  into  a  general  ferment  When  Don  UUoa 
arrived,  in  1766,  with  Spanish  troops,  to  take  possession 
of  the  country,  Aubry,  who  at  that  time  exercised  the  iunc- 
dmis  of  French  governor,  refused  to  acknowledge  him. — 
The  people,  attached  by  every  sentiment  to  their  own 
country,  complained,  that  they  were  (ransfbrred  without 
their  consent ;  and  in  these  moments  of  irritation,  Aubry 
gave  countenance  to  their  oppositioa  UUoa  was  opfX)sed 
by  the  people  iji  i^rms ;  and  was  obliged,  with  his  forces. 


,  fi>  moasuK  back  his  steps  to  Hayaima  lliiiigs  remained 
in  this  situation,  until  the  17th  of  August,  1769;  when 
O'Reilly  arrived,  and  took  peaceable  possession  of  the 
government  for  the  Spaniards  He  selected  twelve  of  the 
most  distinguished  partizans,  who  had  opposed  the  Spanish 
occupation  of  the  government  Six  of  them  were  con- 
signed to  the  halter.  The  other  six,  whom  he  affected  to 
consider  less  guilty^  were  doomed  tg  the  more  terrible 
punishment  of  the  dungeons  of  Cuba.  This  commence- 
ment of  his  government,  in  the  spirit  of  a  Turkish  despot, 
who  had  dispossessed  a  rival,  vrill  never  be  erased  from 
^  remembrance  of  the  French  of  this  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  horror  excited  by  this  deed,  the 
Spanfeh  authorities  were  quietly  established  to  the  re- 
motest points  of  the  colony.  As  governor  general,  0'Reilly 
had  supreme  authority,  civil  and  military.  As  intendant, 
he  granted  lands,  and  prescribed  the  forms  and  the  amount 
of  concessions  of  lands,  to  be  made  by  the  subordinate 
authorities.  He  was,  also,  supreme  in  the  treasury  and 
Indian  department.  His  power,  in  short,  was  absolute  in 
all  respects. 

In  1764,  die  English  took  possession  of  Florida,  accord- 
ing to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  A  British 
regiment,  on  its  way  to  Niuchez,  was  attacked  by  the  Tu- 
nica Indians,  near  where  fort  Adams  now  is,  and  was  en- 
tirely defeated.  Major  Loftus,  who  commanded  this  regi- 
ment, was  killed  in  this  affidr,  and  gave  name  to  the  con- 
spicuous heights,  where  he  fell  The  bones  of  those,  who 
were  slain  in  this  action,  were  long  afier  brought  to  light 
by  the  crumbling  and  washing  of  the  bluflk 

The  Spanish,  as  we  haye  aseen,  commenced  their  regime 
in  Louisiana  under  auspices  of  ill  omea  Their  first  acts 
of  wanton  cruelty  excited  sensations  of  terror  and  abhor- 
r^ice.    Biit  the  French,  seeing  no  prospect  of  escape  from 
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this  governm^t,  and  findiij^  themselves  connected  with  a 
people,  whose  laws  were  nearly  the  same  as  their  own,  and 
united  by  the  strong  tie  of  a  similar  worship,  and  aban- 
doned by  the  mother  country,  setded  down  to  the  quiet- 
ness of  submission  to  their  lot  In  fact,  the  Spanish  gover- 
nor showed  himself  deficient  neither  in  energy,  activity, 
nor  capacity  in  jdie  organization  of  the  government,  and  in 
taking  measures  for  its  protection  and  advancement  The 
French  code  was  partly  abolished,  and  the  Spanish  colo- 
nial system  introduced  with  modifications.  The  subordi- 
nate ofiices  were  filled  with  Frenchmen.  This  generosiQr 
was,  indeed,  a  matter  of  necessity ;  for  there  were  |p 
Spanish,  capable  of  fiUing  these  oflSces,  in  the  country. 
But  it  had  the  desired  tendency  to  soothe  the  feelii^  of 
die  people,  and  secure  their  fidelity. 

Eight  or  nine  tranquil  years  succeeded  in  the  annals  of 
Louisiana,  of  which  history  has  little  to  record.  I'be 
French  in  the  upper  country  were,  as  formerly,  paddling 
their  hunting  crafts  along  Aeir  streams;  and  their  wives 
and  daughters  engaged  in  their  voluble  conversations  and 
rural  pursuits  at  home.  Their  settlements  were  quiedy 
and  slowly  expanding  in  the  wilderness.  The  English 
settlers  about  Natchez  had  begun  to  grow  cotton  to  a  con- 
siderable extent;  and  the  cultivation  was  beginmng  to  be 
9  source  of  ample  revenue.  Some  time  about  the  year 
1772,  sugarcane  was  introduced  into  the  Qelta  of  the 
Mississippi,  at  first,  as  an  agricultural  experiment;  but  it 
was  soon  found  to  thrive.  An  additional  number  of  slaves 
was  introduced,  and  sugar  became  one  of  the  principal 
exports  of  Louisiana.  The  amount  of  peltries  exported 
was  a  very  considerable  item ;  and  the  Indian  trade  gwe- 
rally  was  prosperous. 

At  this  time,  the  inhabitants  of  these  remote  forests  be- 
gan  to  hear  of  the  American  revolutioa    It  placed  the 
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people  of  Louimana  in  a  perplexing  dilemma.    England 
was  their  natural  enemy,  and  they  must  rejoice  in  the 
prospect  of  her  humiliation.  *  The  French  government 
held  out,  too,  as  lures  to  induce  them  to  make  common 
cause,  the  prospect  of  regaining  their  lost  possessions  in 
tile  old  world,  and  the  Floridas  in  the  new.    On  the  other 
band,  the  new"  doctrines  of  freedom  and  independence 
broached  by  the  Brftish  colonies,  were  words  of  ill  €Miien 
in  the  ears  of  Spanidi  colonists,  placed  in  a  position  of 
peculiar  expoonre  to  the  contagion  of  their  example.    The 
desire  of  conquest  prevailed  over  fears,  which  were  mere- 
ly speculative.     They  commenced  the  war,  as  allies  of 
France.    The  British  colonies  of  Florida  were  thus  placed 
between  two  fires,-^^e  new  states  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  other.    These  colonies,  iso* 
lated,  and  expulsive  beyond  their  value,  involved  no  Bri- 
tiiGfc  interest,  but  honor.    But  the  B/itish  government  has 
not  been  used  to  relinquish  useless  colonies,  merely  from 
considerations  of  interest.    Mobile,  Pensacola,  St.  Augui^' 
tine,  Baton  Rouge,  Natchez,  and  some  posts  of  less  inh 
portence,  were  fortified,  and  reinforced;  but  not,  as  k  af- 
terwards appeared,  to  a  sufficient  extent    Past  events  had 
taught  the  British  to  entertain  a  contempt  for  Spanish 
prowess,  which  after  ev^its  showed,  in  this  case,  to  be  ill* 

founded. 

Gahez,  the  Spanish  commandant  of  Louisiana,  was 
dsuring,  ambitious,  prompt,  and  the  issue  of  his  movements 
jHTOved  him  to  be  intelligent  He  meditated  the  conquest 
of  Florida ;  and  he  took  his  measures  with  ^ecresy  and 
address.  He  presented  himself  on  a  sudden  before  Baton 
Rouge,  with  3,300  men,  and  a  train  of  battering  cannoa 
The  garrison  consisted  of  500  British,  under  colonel  Dick- 
son. Svob  a  movement,  by  an  enemy  so  despised,  must 
have  excited  the  utmost  surprise  in  the  English.    Galvez 
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provecf,  that  he  was  in  earnest  His  camKAi  ptayed  tipon 
the  fortress^  The  British  troops  Were  sickly.  After  a 
small  loss  in  killed  tod  wounded^  the  garrison  capitulated^ 
including  Natchez  in  the  capitulation ;,  and  the  captured 
troops  were  allowed  to  pass  to  Pensacoia« 

Flushed  With  this  success^  Galvez  sailed^  in  1780^  with 
a  considerable  armament  against  Mobile^  His  fleet  was 
overtaken  by  a  storm  in  the  gul£  OAe  of  his  artaed  ves^ 
sels  stranded^  and  his  provisions  and  ammuniti<m  were 
wet,  and  rendered  uselesa  In  this  wretched  pUght,  he 
did  not  despair  $  but  landed^  witfi  as  much  show  ea  possi- 
ble, near  Mobile  Plad  the  English  attacked  him^  at  this 
juncture  of  weakness,  the  expedition  must  have  been  de*^ 
feated  and  ruined  Galvez  had  even  made  preparadoiui 
to  aband<Mi  his  artillery  and  munitions^  and  retreat  on  NeW 
Orleans.  Surprised  and  encouraged  by  the  waiit  of  Are' 
sight,  or  the  timidity  of  the  English^  he  b^an  to  resume 
couraga  His  stores  and  ammunition  had  been  carefully 
dried  $  and  he  boldly  marched  against  Mobile.  The 
place  was  defended  by  miUtia  and  regulars.  ,  Six  baUerks 
were  erected  by  the  Spanish,  which  played  upon  die  town 
and  fort  A  practicable  breach  was  soon  made  in  the  fort, 
^and  the  garrison  capitulated.  The  English,  in  this  quar- 
teir  seem  to  have  been  guilty  of  unwonted  indolence  and 
indecision.  General  Campbell  was  at  Pensacola^  distant 
short  of  sixty  miles,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  have  driv^ 
the  Spanish  into  the  sea.  When  at  length  he  was  aroused 
to  march  to  the  defence  of  Mobile,  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  before  he  arrived. 

The  capture  of  Mobile,  it  should  seem,  almost  unex- 
pected to  themselves,  induced  great  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  Spanish,  to  finish  the  conquest  of  Florida  by  the 
capture  of  Pensacola,  the  only  place  of  any  tnoportance 
now  remaining  to  the  British  in  West  Florida.    A  for- 
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a^N&ble  dtet,  uuxkr  admiral  Salano,  asBod  from  Hayahna, 
with  12,000  troops  on  board  It  was  tbe  most  powerful 
armament,  that  had  yet  appeared  in  these  sea&  Sickness 
and  storms  caused  this  fle^  to  experience  a  catastrophe, 
almost  like  that  of  the  &motts  Spanish  *  grand  armadk' 
Meanwhilei  Galvez  had  made  two  ansucceesiol  attempts 
Upon  Pensacola^  and  had  repaired  to  Havanna  fer  fi>rcea 
and  soppliea  Re  obtained  them  from  the  remains  of  the 
Qeei  of  Solana^  and  in  February,  1781,  he  set  sail  with  a 
strong  mifitary  and  naval  forces  The  ill^^fiited  fleet  wa« 
again  assailed  by  a  violent  storm*  Some  of  the  heavy 
i^ips  w^e  saidk,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return  with  tha 
fleet  to  Havanna  The  fortunate  arrival  of  some  storei 
drips  from  Spain  enabled  him  to  repair  his  lossesi  On 
the  9th  of  March,  the  Spanish  fleet  entered  the  bay  of  Pen-^ 
aacola.  The  t^ips  of  war  were  repulsed  in  iheir  first  au 
tempts  to  enter  the  harbor.  Notwithstanding  a  severe 
cannonade  by  the  English,  they  finally  succeeded.  Some 
Spanish  troops,  who  arrived  the  following  day,  were  se« 
verdy  handled,  in  attempting  to  enter  the  harbon  Th# 
town  was  soon  invested  by  sea  and  land  The  British 
were  exposed  to  a  most  destructive  cannonade,  which 
sometimes  drove  the  soldiers  from  their  guns.  They  con^ 
doeted,  however,  with  great  gallantry,  and  no  thoughts  of 
capitulation  were  entertained,  until  one  of  their  magazines 
was  blown  up,  by  the  explosion  of  a  Spanish  shell  This 
so  desttt>yed  their  works,  that  a  firee  passage  was  opened 
into  the  town.  The  Spanish  had  sufiered  so  severely  by 
the  British  fire,  that  they  were  willing  to  offer  favorable 
terms  of  capitulation ;  which  were  accepted.  The  priso* 
ners  retired  where  they  pleased,  only  engaging  not  to  serve 
again  during  the  war.  The  Spanish  lost  a  considerable 
aumiber  of  men  during  the  siege.    The  British  had  one 
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hun4red  ki^ed^  aild  a  modi  greater  number  w(^lnded•-^ 
The  capitulation  included  a  thousand  prisoners. 

While  the  siege  was  pending,  a  fleet  appeared  in  the 
offing.  Besiegers  and  besiegi^  supposed  it  to  be  an  £n^ 
hsh  fleet  So  entirely  was  Galvez  persuaded  of  it,  that  he 
meditated  to  abandwi  all  that  he  had  gained,  and  to  re* 
treat  to  Mobile.  He  soon  discovered  the  fleet  to  be  French^ 
But  the  news  of  the  relief  of  Pensacola  had  flown  ifarou^ 
the  country  to  Natchez ;  and  the  people  were  so  confidentp 
that  ihe  SjMoiish  would  be  compelled  lo  relmquish  aU, 
which  they  had  gained,  that  they  rose  on  the  Spanish 
garrison  in  Natchez.  Intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Pensacoht 
Boon-  undeceived  them.  The  leading  men  in  die  insure 
rection  fled,  and  a  rewacd  was  ofiered  for  dieir  scalps; 
but  it  does  not  appear,  that  any  were  brought  in. 

Upper  Loui^ana  had,  for  the  most  part,  reposed  in  pro- 
found peace,  during  all  this  turmoil  An  expedition  was 
started  firom  MichiUmackinack,in  1780,  against  that  coun- 
try. It  was  composed  of  hordes  of  savages,  amounting  to 
1,500,^^1  one  or  two  companies  of  English.  It  was  chiefly 
destined  against  St  Louis;  and  is  still  remembered  with 
shuddering  recollections  by  the  peacefol  French  inhaln- 
tants  of  that  country,  under  the  name  of  ^  Pannee  du  eauf^ 
^xty  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  slain,  and  thirty  made 
prisoners,  when  the  gallant  Amierican,  general  Clark,  ap« 
peared  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  with  a 
considerable  force.  The  view  of  this  respectable  arma- 
mient  of  Americans  struck  the  Indians  with  astonishment.. 
They  had  no  idea  of  meetings  or  fighting  any  people,  but 
Fr^ich;  and  they  charged  their  allies  with  deception,  in 
thus  leading  them  to  combat  with  a  people,  who  spoke  the 
same  language  with  the  English.  In  terrors,  lest  the  jeft- 
loiis  savages  would  turn  upon  them,  the  English  secretly 
abandoned  them,  and  both  parties  made  ihe  best  of  their 
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way  to  their  homes.  Unfortonale  prqeets  aie  apt  to  be 
disavowed  The  British  gov^nment  disavowed  die  expe* 
dition,  and  die  private  property  of  the  commaiider  was 
seised  to  defray  die  expenses  of  it 

This  general  %ar  terminated  m  1783:  The  issue  of  it 
to  Great  Britain  was  &r  diflferent  from  die  war,  so  glorious 
to  that  country,,  whidi  preceded,  it  While  die  country 
along  the  Adantic  shore  was  acknowledged  fi^ee  and  inde- 
pendent, East  9Xid  West  Florida  in  this  quarter  were  r«^ 
linquished  to  Spain.    The  British  only  retained  Canada;. 

.  The  incident  of  the  appearance  of  general  dark,  en  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi^  in  pursuit  of  the  EngUsh 
and  san^e  expedition  against  St  Louis,  recals  our  atten- 
tion, to  events  of  interest),  diat  opcurred  during  die  Ameri- 
can revolution,  in  die  country- on  the  Ohio.  The  legida^- 
lure  of  Virginia,  under  whose  jurisdiction  this  countiy 
was- considered  to  be^  voted,  in  1778,  to  raise  a  regiment 
of  infimtry  and  a  troop  of  cavalry,^  for  the  defence  of  the 
wide  frontier  of  diat  state;  They  gave  the  command  of  it 
to' George  Rogers  Clark,  a  kinsman  of  the  distinguished 
compulion*  o£  Lewis  to  the*  sourpes  of  the  Missouri,  and 
afl^rwavds  governor  of  diat  territory.  He  marched  with 
die  force  assigned  to  him,  dirough  the  wilderness  of  the 
CNiio,  to  Kaskaskia ;  and  surprised,  and  took  die  Iowa 
The  French  settlements,  in  what  had  hitherto  been  called 
die  Blinois,  placed  as  they  were  between  enemies  <m 
every  side,  and  accustomed  to  long  habits  of  peace,  had 
preserved  a  kind  of  doublfril  neutrality;  yet,  as  they 
were  considered  British  possessions,  and  as  ifaey  were 
resorts  for  hostile  savages,  it  was  deemed  a  matter  of 
wise  precaution,  to  subject  them  to  the  Amerieanu  go* 
remment 

At  Kai^adua,  g^ieral  Clai^  receiVed  intelhgence^.dMit 
governor  Hamilton,  fit>m  Detroit,  had  airived  atVuicennes^ 
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one  of  die  nost  anorafit  MtdnMnts,  which  the  Fvendi  hnA 
made  east  of  the  Missisfiippi,  with  a  force  chiefly  compoeed 
cf  Indians^  amounltng  to.€00  men^  and  destined  against 
the  setdements  of  Pennsylyaam  and  Virginia,  west  of 
die  mountains,  Hamilton  was  unconsdbus,  that  general 
Chirk  was  hetween  him  and  the  Missisttppl  He  reposed 
in  perfeet  fiecurity  in  Yincennes;  and  had  detached. Us 
Indians  in  marauding  parties  among  the  Americati  settie* 
flienis  on  the  CNiio,  reserving  for  the.di^ence  of  die  town 
only  one  company,  and  a  few  cannon.  General  Cfaok 
determined  to  surprke  him,  aldioitgh  it  was  mid-winter, 
.arid  the  weather  uncommonly  severe.  He'  fitted  wt  ft 
harge  with  two  small  cannon  and  four  swivels.  Tte 
barge  was  obliged  to  make  h^r  way  through  floaliiig  m^ 
under  circumstances,  that  would  have  deterred  any  odier 
man  from  making  the  att^npt  In  February,  he  set  <Hit» 
amidst  the  storms  and  deep  snows,  with  130  men,  to  make 
hjs  way  by  land,  to  unite  with  the  force,  that  he  had  sent 
round  by  water.  The  hardships,  that  he  endured^  and  the 
difiiculties  he  surmounted,  can  be  credible  only  to  those, 
who  know  the  habils  of  backwoods  men.  In  crossing  dxe 
drowned  lands  of  the  Wabasb,they  were  forced  to  wade  five 
miles  dirott^  the  water  and  ic^,  s<mietimes  as  high  as  thcsr 
brsasta.  They  appeared  at  length  before  Vincennes ;  andas 
fortune  awarded  it,  almost  stmuhaneously  with  their  baigei 
Their  i^ppearance  was  so  un^qpeeted,  and  their  army  so 
fonnidable,  that  Hamilton,  in  surprise  and  constemadoD, 
al  beholding  such  an  enemy  at  such  a  8eason,surrendered 
the  garrison  prisoners  of  war,  widiout  firing  a  gun.  This 
oammander  had  been  jusdy  deteslable  for  the  atracitiea, 
practised  by  the  Indians,  either  by  his  instigation,  or  per- 
missipa  General  'Clark  was  ordered  by  the  gO¥emor  of 
Virginia  to  detain  tiim,  and  his  subordinate  instnunents 
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aad  cmiiiBeHimi  in  diese  nefiarkms  transaction,  dose  pri- 
Bonens  in  irons. 

This  daring  and  mceeifi&l  aduevement  ibew  after  it  a 
train  of  im|MHlant  oonseqaencea  It  broke  the  dmin,  which 
die  British  were  attempting  to  form  behind  oar  frontiMS. 
it  awed  die  French  inhabilaiiis,  and  gave  us  the  connnand 
c£  the  country  quite  to  the  Mjadssippi.  It  unkennelied  die 
salvages  from  dieir  lurking  places,  and  detached  them  from 
iheir  alliances;  and  it  gave  us  a  fair  claim  in  the  defini* 
tire  treaty,  to  die  boundary,  which  we  obtained  im  the 
.  easiem  bank  of  the  Mississippi 

At  this  period,  Kentuci^  had  begun  to  be  setded-^ 
There  was  a  general  impulse  in  die  Attantk;  country  lo 
«xpfc)iie^thq  fertile  regions  of  the  West  Bat  all  the  pre- 
arat  countTKS  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  lUinois,  except  the 
ancient  French  esiabhshments,  was  one  wide  and  wdMro* 
ken  wiUemess,  inhabited  only  by  savages  and  wiM  beasts. 
The  few  settlen  on  die  soudi  side  of  the  Ohiot,  during  the 
rerohidonary  war,  suffered  every  thing,  but  death,  ifom 
attacks,  and  i^prehensions  of  attacks  from  the  savages. 
They  had  escaped  the  ravines  of  the  British  troops  from 
Canada,  only  by  dieir  remoteness  and  estimated  insigirifi* 
cance;  The  inhabitants  of  diese  regions  very  soon  occupy, 
ns  we  diaU  see,  die  principal  place  in  tiie  history  of  the 
West  Those  brief  notices,  M^idi  the  conctseness  of  onr 
{dan  adaiilB,  of  the  origin  imd  progress  of  the  American 
setdements  in  diis  valley,  will  best  he  given  under  the  head 
€i  the  states,  where  they  were  made.  To  bring  th^se 
concise  annals  down  to  the  present  tame,  we  dhall  hasten 
to  relate  the  more  prominent  historical  inddents  of  the. 
MMssippi  valley. 

The  terms  of  the  pience  opened  a  wide  field  <rf*  contro- 
v^effsy  beitween  Spun  and  Hm  United  States,  which  ccm* 
tinned  to  be  agitated  with  no  small  degree  of  asperity  fer 
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tweWe  yean.  Great  Britain  ee«led  the  Florida^  fo  fljiaiB, 
without  any  specific  boundaries ;  and  by  another  treaty  ef 
the  same  date,'ceded  to  the  United  States  all  the  country 
north  of  the  thirty-first  d^ree  of  north  latitnde.  But  the 
northern  boundary  of  West  Florida,  at  the  peace  of  1783, 
was  the  Yazoo,  in  32^  SB*  north.  This  1f>onndary  had 
no  existence  under  the  French  government.  What  was 
afterwards  called  West  Florida  was  included  under  their 
r^me  in  Louisiana.  Besides,  in  the  treaty  of  1763,  th^ 
Spaiirards  possessed  West  Florida,  a  conquest  from  the 
JEngUsh.  Hence  the  Spanish  claimed,  that  the  Eng^fib 
'  had  made  an  Antecedent  conveyance  to  them  of  alF  the 
eoimtry  south  of  the^Yazoo. 

Another  point  of  more  vital  importance  to  the  West 
was  left  involved  in  dispute.  The  United  States  claimed 
a  common  right  with  the  Spanish  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  latter  poww  contested  that  right  The 
United  States  averred,  diat  Great  Britain  had  vested  in 
them  all  her  previous  rights  in  the  country  ceded  to  them. 
By  the  treaty  erf*  1763,  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  Briti^ 
and  Spanish  were  to  possess  the  right  to  navigate  diat 
.river equally,  and  in  commoa  Spain  rebutted  this  claim, 
by  asserting,  that  the  conquest  of  West  Florida  fixnn  the 
British  had  ac(]piired  for  her  the  sole  jurisdiction  in  that 
.river,  in  its  whole  distance  below  the  nordiem  limits  of 
West  Florida.  She  uUeatlj  denied,  that  the  United  Stales 
possessed  the  least  shadqw  of  claim  to  the  common  navi- 
gation of  that  river  firom  the  point,  below  where  it  ran 
wholly  in  her  territories.  On  such  wretched  cavils  are 
generally  founded  the  quarrels  of  states. 

Many  other  reasons  may  easily  be  imagined,  why  Spaita 
should  wish  to  exclude  the  Americans  fitMn  4iose  wMers. 
She  was  aware,  that  the  country  on  the  Ohio,  which  was 
peopling  with  great  rapidity,  would  pour  down  an  aBiomit, 
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xkqAb,  quftllQr  of  produce,  to  exclude  h^  otvn  sul^ts  from 
ijie  market    It  would  fiimish  an  (^tportunity,  to  imbue 
tfaem  with  revolutionary  principles,  and  sow  among  them 
^e  seeds  of  revolt    She  dreaded  their  rapid  increase  in 
population,  power  and  resources.    The  Ohio  and  Missis* 
sippi  were  Inroad  and  open  highv^ys,  by  which  they  might 
assail  her.    The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  WAuld  «how 
^e  wealth  and  the  weakness  of  the  country.    It  would  not 
only  point  out  the  way  of  approach  to  it,  but  would  bring 
down  a  mass  of  the  hardy  and  adventurous  boatmen 
,  among  them,  to  furnish  the  materials  of  assault  and  con- 
quest   Besides,  in  the  general  anarchy,  which  she  pre^  • 
dieted  would  prevail  in  the  newly  severed  British  pro* 
vinces,  she  contemplated  the  annexation  of  some  or  all 
our  western  territories  to  her  dominions.    So  long  as  she 
held  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Mississipjn,  she  had  it 
in  her  power,  at  any  time,  to  offer  an  immense  boon  to  that 
part  of  these  territories,  which  should  first  attach  them- 
selves to  her. 

Kentucky,  in  1785,  contained  13,000  souls.  The  num- 
ber was  increasing  with  unexampled  rapidity.  In  her  de- 
lightful soil  and  climate,  a  rapid  accumulation  of  producCi^ 
fyr  beyond  consumption^  was  the  natural  order  of  things. 
There  were  no  roads  to  the  Atlantic  market  Even  had 
there  been,  they  could  raise  nothing  west  of  the  mountains, 
that  would  pay  the  expenses  of  transport  A  vast  wilder- 
ness, a  wide  range  of  mountains,  and  six  hundred  miles 
interposed  between  them  and  the  capital  of  their  state. — 
The  ^  occlusion'  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  Spanish  barred 
their  descent  to  New  Orleans.  There  were  not  wanting 
enough  to  state  to  them,  in  this  state  of  things,  and  the 
irritated  and  impatient  temper  of  their  minds,  that  the 
United  States  were  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  order  of 
iliings,  at  least  for  a  term  of  years. 


A  convmtidM  had  already  asaeilibled  at  DanviHe,  in 

KentQcky,  to  delifefente  tin  the  {project  of  forming  a  new 

state  out  of  that  part  oi  Virginia^  Which  was  west  of  the 

mountaina    The  parent  stat^  instead  of  wishing  to  retard, 

generously  manifested  a  wish  to  aceel^^le  the  ewnk    A 

majority  of  the  members  of  this  (3onventi6n  was  not  yet 

disposed  to  aceede  to  the  mei^ure.    A  second  convention 

was  formed,  in  1788.   It  agreed  to  petiti<m  congress^   The 

petition  deihanded  a  redress  of  their  grievances  \  partieu* 

larly  that,  which  shcit  them  from  the  navigation  of  the 

Mississippi.    The  warm  remonstrance  of  congress,  weak 

and  inefficient^  as  the  confederation  then  was^  {MToduced 

from  Spain  a  temporary  relaxation  of  that  restriction.  Bat 

she  took  care,  that  it  shoukl  be  understood^  ttet  it  wais 

granted  partially,  for  an  uncertain  time^  and  as  an  indul** 

gence,  and  not  as  a  right    The  western  people  jusdy  eon* 

sidered  this  a  very  inadequate  concession^  and  it  was  fiur 

from  removing  the  causes  of  discontent  and  tomplaint 

Among  a  hardy,  frtll  fed  race  of  hunters,  with  warm  blood 

in  their  veins,  abandoned  in  their  forests  by  the  mother 

country,  and  left  to  think  and  act  for  themselves, — that  is 

40  say,  among  such  a  pec^le  as  die  Kentuckians,  it  wait 

not  to  be  expected^  that  there  wduld  not  he  fieice  dit^puteS} 

and  very  different  remedial  projects  contemplated. 

Some  have  undertaken  to  enumerate  no  less  than  five 
distinct  parties  among  the  people  at  this  time.  The  first 
party  advocated  an  independent  government  in  the  Wes^ 
and  a  commercial  treaty  with  Spain. 

The  second  proposed  to  annex  Kentucky  to  Louisiana. 
This  scheme  had  of  course  all  the  aid  of  Spankh  inftu- 
ence^  intrigue  and  gold. 

The  third  proposed  to  make  war  with  Spain,  and  seize 
on  New  Oi^eans. 


A  ibmii^  pdrfy  tdshed  to  cohtinud  a  pfit  6f  the  Ameri- 
fim  confederacy,  arid  &(kocaied  such  a  (Semblance  of 
riKeiiiade  aiid  iiivsteh)!!,  as  woidd  extort  from  the  fears  of 
S^|[)idiH  penM^ioh  to  navigttte  the  Mississippi 

^e  dftil  M^idhed  Lotiisiana  to  become  a^n  a  colony 
iit^tmt^  and  i&at  Kentuek jT  sllould  make  a  part  of  that 

It  \Viei]s  ciefaf  ,  that  all  the  relaxation  of  die  Spanish  go- 
vernment, exercised  from'  time  to  dme^  on  the  restrictions 
c^tfie  natfgatioii  of  die  Missi^ippi,  was  extorted  simply 
^m  b^r  fcj^fg,  or  hei'  sen^  of  h^r  interest!    She  equally 
feared,  ahd  disliked  the  western  people ;  and  could  not 
but  contemplate  their*  rapid  march  to  consequence  with 
jj^ous  apprehension.    She  occasionally  varied  her  UKnle 
w  Operations,  adopting  such  measures,  as  would  excite 
jealousy  and  disunion  among  the  people  themselves;  care- 
f&0y  avdidirig  bringing  diings  to  a  crisia    As  a  last  re- 
sOUi^ce,  slie  made  an  experiment  of  lenient  measures,  and 
die  ^fect  of  lai^gesses  and  bribery  on  such  as  she  supposed 
leading  men.    The  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  New 
'Cleans  was  extended  to  Kentucky.    Grants  of  diis  privi-* 
lege  were  restricted  to  a  few  influential  individuals.    As 
these  would  be  unable  to  bring  all  the  surplus  produce  to 
niarket  themselves,  they  were  allowed  to  grant  passports  to 
s^ch  of  their  friends,  as  wished  to  descend  the  river.    The 
l^anish  had  handled  gold  abundatitly,  and  had  discovered 
its  eMc^cy,  as  an  engine  of  government    They  distributed 
it  widi  a  lavish  hand  in  tfiis  emergency,  hoping  that  it 
would  have  the  same  influence,  in  chaining  and  subduing 
this  hardy  and  independent  race  of  men^  that  they  had 
seen  it  exercise  elsewhere. 

But  a  new  and  powerful  engine,  which  had  scarcely  as 
yet  made  a»  element  in  Spanish  calculation,  began  to  de- 
velope  its  operationa    The  federal  government,  adminis* 
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lered  by  Washiia^on,  and  exercising ' die  charmed  infla>» 
^ice  of  his  greai  iiSme^  began  te  unite  American  strengdi 
and  opinioa  It  began  to  be  seen  and  felt,  at  home  an4 
abroad,  what  we  were  about  to  become,  as  a  people.  The 
gov^nment,  conscious  of  its  powers  and  rights^  adopted 
another  tone,  which  was  heard.  It  peren^ptorily  claimed 
an  adjustment  of  our  territorial  Umits,and  the  free  naviga* 
, '  tion^  the  Missisi^ppi.  After  loqg  discussion  ^  and  dispute, 
these  points  were  both  accorded. 

The  French  and  English  had  both  been  lotig  accus* 
tomedtolook  on  these  regions,  as  their  own;  and  they 
were  not  inattentive  spectators  of  this  order  of  thiiigs. — 
Both  had  ^n  eye  upon  Louisiana  and  the  Floridaa  Both 
wished  to  detach  the  western  people  from  the  American 
union.  -Spain  not  only  had  her  own  interests  in  the  ti4^ 
moil,  but  earnest  wishes  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  both 
these  powers.  She  carefully  watched  both-;  and  held  in- 
trigue in  oneliand  and  gold  in  the  other,  waiting  the  occa- 
sions for  their  use. 

English  emissaries  opened  before  the  ayarice  iof  the 
Kentuckians  the  rich  possessions  iand  products  of  die 
Spanish,  as  a  prey  ready  to  fall  into  their  hands.  New 
Orleans,  in  their  possession,  was  to  be  freely  opened  to 
the  people  of  the  West.  They  were  to  have  the  exclusive 
pinvilege  of  this  trade;  and  a  golden  reflux  of  wealth  was 
to  roll  back  to  the  head  sources  of  the  western  rivers.  To 
neutralize  this  influence  among  the  western  people,  there 
was  a  natural  and  strong  antipathy  to  the  British,  growing 
out  of  the  remembrance  of  the  recent  cruelties  of  the  war.. 
There  was  the  unbroken  tie  and  kindness  of  kindred  be- 
tween them  and  their  Others  on  the  east  side  of  Hie  month 
tains.  Other  feelings,  compounded  of  pride  and  patriotism, 
no  doubt,  had  a  powerftd  influence,  in  holding  diem  ba<* 
from  such  an  alliance. 
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The  French,  oi>  the  contrary,  had  a  (Jeep  hold  upon 
ifaeir  feelings.  A  busy  and  intriguing  French  agent  in  the 
United  States  called'  on  them,,  to  remember  the  blood  and 
treasure,  which,  he  averred,  the  French  had  lavished  for 
us  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  He  appealed  to  their 
generous  sympathies  in  favor  of  a  people,  who  were  stated, 
like  us,,  to  have  thrown  off  their  chains,  and  to  be  engaged 
^tb  tyrants  in  a  common  struggle  for  their  own  freedom, 
and  that  of  the  world.  Genet,  the  French  ambassador, 
took  advantage  of  the  strong  current  of  French  partiafity 
in  the  West,  to  start  in  that  country  the  plan  of  an  attack 
upon  Louisiana,  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  an  armament 
of  American  citizens,  descending  the  Mississippi.  The 
wisdom,  forbearance  and  firmness  of  our  government  car- 
ried us  safely  through  these  different  trials,  and  procured 
the  recal  of  that  minister  by  his  government 

Spain,  meanwhile,  viewed  the  movements  or  both  the. 
French  and  English  with  equal  jealousy  and^apprehensioa 
She  complained  to  our  govejmment,.that  an  expedition  was 
forming  in.  Canada,  to  be  carried  into  effect  against  Louisi- 
ana through  our  country.^  She.  demanded  of  our  government 
a  vindication  of  our  sovereignty,  and  a  refusal  of  permis- 
sion for  the  passage  of  foreign  troops  through  ouir  territo- 
ries. Whether  the  apprehensions  of  Spain  were  founded, 
or  not,  our  government  strengthened  the  frontier  posts,  and 
gave  strict  orders,  to  prevent  the  transit  of  British  troops 
through  our  territories.  The  Spanish,  too,  fortified  the 
approaches  to  Louisiana,  at  once  to  be  guarded  against 
the  English,  to  prevent  the  occupation  by  the  United  States 
of  the  territory,  which  we  claimed  in  Florida,  and  to  inter- 
dict to  us  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

At  length,  in  1795,  was  concluded  the  Spanish  treaty,  so 
long  and  ardently  desired  by  the  people  of  the  West  It 
had  the  effect  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  t|ie  intriguei^  bptk 
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of  France  ipd  Ekigipud ;  and  opened  iff  tlie  p^fjfie  lof 4ie 
West  foil  scope  for  the  devejopej^jent  of  ajl  thjBir  r^oi|rc€M». 
Measures  were  promptly  tajcen  by  9.«r  gove.njmept  to  carry 
ihe  treaty  intp  ^ect  Andrew  EUlicptt,  esq.  amvpd*  Felir 
niary,  1797,  with  a  small  guard  of  soldier?^  ?tt  TSsaL^k^^ 
as  a  commissioner  on  the  pajrt  of  the  Umted  Stajteg,  to  fi$ 
fL  line  of  demarcatipn  hetyt^^en  us  and  jl^e  ^p9J9ish  tevf 
ritories. 

It  is  questiojiahle,  )f  ^aip  were  ever  }n  ,e^m(^t  to  carry 
hito  effect  a  tr^ty,  which  would  repnove  all  grounds  o/f 
dispute^  ai^  take  from  her  all  chance  to  tamper  wi^  tb^ 
western  people.  Their  clamors  had  cfistorlied  the  t|re^^ 
fro^  her  terrors,  Put  she  was  fruitfol  i^  ^s^pedl^pte  tQ 
delay  die  folfilment  of  its  stipulations.  Month  after  tpon^ 
wore  away  in  idle  pretexts  for  delay.  The  first  object  wa9 
to  prevent  our  commissioner  from  defending  with  hi» 
troops.  Mr.  JSlhcott  was  request^  to  leave  his  gv^rd 
above  Natchez.  This  lyas  refused*  A  second  detadbw^^t 
descended,  under  lieutenant  Pope,  and  was  det^i^ed  ^ 
Don  Manuel  Gayoso,  the  Spanish  commissioner.  He  CQW-' 
plained,  that  the  treaty  had  not  guaranteed  pubUc  and  pri- 
vate property.  He  alleged,  that  the  Eqglish  still  coptfemr 
plated  the  invasion  of  iLiOuisiana  through  our  tef  riten{£i, 
and  that  the  posts  at  Walnut  Hills  and  Najtcheas  w^re  per 
ijessary  to  cover  New  Orleiins.  JledQubl^d  f^Sc^p^  at  iu^ 
trigue  and  bribery  in  Kentucky  and  T^nne^ee  were  ipad^t 
Sfs  an  expiring  e&rt  upon  tbe  patriotipgn  of  the  peppl^ 

A  long  series  of  bickerings,  criminatioiv?  wA  recri-^ 
minations  ensued  between  the  tw,Q  cojoanij^^pn^*  Tb^ 
people  were  with  Ellicott,  and  tb^y  tqoH  the  bl^e^  i»t^ 
dieir  own  hands.  Wearied  an4  disgusted  wit^i  tbp  tpr^ 
^iver^tipn*  and  quibblei?  of  th?  Sptujish  goven^t^tii  W^^ 
qott  was  not  disple^sied  with  this  agei^cy  of  the  p^li^. 
a^ii^Q^d  by  and  for  themseliv^.    frsKl/ff^^tififm-  ax^  i»- 


fmip|»<ii|]|]l»WiAMeepas^  lp0MfMB  ^  |W«Ke&  Mess* 
while,  ParoQ-Cfuswddlet  i(vs9ip  imnfifefmd  fi^om  tbe  goYeni* 
peQt  of  liPuimBa  tQ  4biM.  of  Qriiiio,  in  Souih  Ammem^ 

uppopiited  governor  <^N»tchfiBi;  Owing  to  the  strong  op* 
position  of  the  people,  he  never  vw^e  1m  appMlMtcet^rfL 
TPhe  Spmfih  QtiAorify  ww  c^rci^^  1^  Sbr,  Minor,  a 
w^thy  planter,  originftU j  from  PmMisylvama. 

|a  Pecemb^r,  1797,  ctptain  Goion  arrived  at  Natchez, 
vitb  a  eonsiderabl^  detacjimwt  of  United  States'  troopa; 
and  took  oomnaand  of  tbe  whole  fimna  He  had  hMrtriKv 
lipns  £pr  hiB  coqr^e  from  the  gpv^miaiwt,  in  view  of  tha 
difipiUes  between  EUicott  and  Gayoao ;  and  be  aeenai  to 
have  eonsidered  them  both  to  have  been  reprehendiWe  ia 
laani^ing  this  di^eyssica}.  He  wpoki^  m  strong  lemMi 
against  the  nieaiufes,  tba^had  been  adopted  by  the  pe^le. 
Thf9  deqi^ivene^a  of  His  tone  a»d  the  impartiality  of  bia 
arad^Gt  pat  an  €w)  to  the  diapatas.  The  Spanjah  authori- 
ties wefe  r^lcffed;  and  lhey»pn^mrad  to  evacuate  the 
Q9nt^s(ed  posta  Tbay  wwe  evacuatad  in  the  summer  of 
1798.  The  cMdaroation  Uae  was  completed  in  1799.-^ 
Messrs.  Punhar  mA  Minor  were  commissioners  on  the 

panof  $pa¥v 

Om  tHiWipb^  in  ^adiqpiite  did  VAt  dimkwh  die  disKka 
of  Spain  to  w.  As  early  aa  l'i67»t]ie  Spaniabintendant  of 
Lpiwiana  piepsi^  an  elaboraia  memoir  to  his  court,  on 
^  ambiti^w  and  raaidasa  dharaetavof  the  American  peopie, 
aUeging  <hat  w^thiag  would  satJafy  as,  bat  an  extenaon  of 
our  Uawllata  the  Pacific;  and  diat  ow  mwhitiQiiary  qm^ 
wofiM  be  aomnnnmal»d  by  exampkio^  Mexico.  Bribery^ 
P!eq«Kyis,.4»rt  excftiatve  pcinlq^  ta  the  western  peopla 
wara  veeommended,.  ss^'meaattaes,  dud  would  be  iivoraUa 
^  {^aaifiiaaa,.  er  ptooure  the  diBmemherment  of  the  wca* 
fern  part  of  the  Umon  from  the  eastern.    Such  counsekr 
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easily  explain  the  subsequent  Spanish  conduct,  and  account 
fo  her  delays  in"  carrying  the  treaty  into  eflfect  They  stiM 
hoped^and  waited  to  see  die  dismemberment  of  the  Union. 
They  complained  of  our  treai^  with  England,  as  unfavora- 
ble to  their  interests ;  and  they  sent  secret  missions  to  the 
West  to  fi)Stev  discontents. 

War  was  now  raging  in  Europe.  The  privateers  smd 
tomed  ships  of  Spain  plundered  our  commerce.  She  re- 
newed die  *  occlusion^  of  New  Orleans.  These  acts  were 
die  more  outrageous,  as  she  had  just  concluded  a  treaty 
with  us,  whidi  stipulated  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, imd  the  admission  and  deposit  of  our  produce  at 
New  Orleans.  This  proof  of  the  want  of  all  faith  on  the 
part  of  Spain  viras  the  mcH'e  irritating,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  prodigious  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
nppw  country,  and  from  the  possession  of  the  right  to  navi- 
gate the  lUississippi  just  long  enough  to  prove  to  the  peo- 
ple, how  vital  it  was  to  their  iliterests^  and  in  consequence 
to  render  the  deprivation  of  it  so  much  the  more  bitter. 

To  remedy  all  these  difficulties,  and  to  yield  to  the  ar- 
dent wishes  of  the  West,  our  government  concerted  a  plan 
of  redress,  not  less  bold  in  conception,  than  difficult  in  the 
execution.  Twelve  regiments  were  added  to  our  army  in 
1799.  The  qfioliations  of  France  upon  our  commerce, 
and  her  menacing  attitude  in  other  respects,  furnished  suf- 
ficient pretexts  for  this  measure.  Three  of  the  old^  regi- 
ments were  ordered  to  descend  to  a  station  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio.  It  is  understood,  that  the  intention  v^s,  that 
ttwse  troops  should  descend  the  Mississippi,  be  joined  by 
die  new  levies  from  the  Atlantic,  and  seize  New  Orleans, 
b^re  it  could  be  reinforced  by  Spamsh  troops.  But  a 
diange  in  the  presidency  took  pUkce.  Mr.  Adams  was 
superseded  by  Mr.  J^ei«<m,  and  the  twelve  regiments. 
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laised  midw  the  foroier  j^wdency,  wm^  'immediately 
disbanded. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mr.  Jeflkrson's  administtation 
was  a  renumstraiice  to  ^paim  against  the  violation  of  her 
treaty,  and  a  demand  of  redress.  While  Slpain  restored 
us  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans,  we  were  informed, 
that  she  had  by  a  trea^,m  1801,  receded  Louisiana  to  the 
French  repubUc 

The  French  army,  that  had  been  raised  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  Louisiana  was  blockaded  in  a  Dutch  port  by  a 
British  squadroa  Pressed  on  every  ^de,  and  wkfaoat  a 
navy,  the  French  republic  wanted  money  more  thaoi  colo- 
nies ;  and  she  ceded  Louisiana  to  die  United  States  by 
treaty,  bearing  date  April  13th,  1803,  in  consideration  of 
fifteen  millions  of  dcdlars. 

The  Spanish  authorities,  in  December  of  tlie  same  year^ 
transferred  the  government  of  lower  Louisiana  to  M.  Laus- 
sat,  the  French  commissioner ;  and  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month,  he  transferred  it  to  governor  ClaibcNrne  and  general 
Wilkinson,  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
Mn  Stoddart,  constituted  agent  of  the  French  republic,  re- 
ceived the  transfer  of  upper  Louisiana  from  Spain,  March 
9th,  1804;  and  the  next  day,  duly  transferred  it  to  the 
United  States. 

It  is  well  remembered,  that  the  purchase  of  this  couor 
try  by  our  government  was  a  theme  of  party  crimina* 
tion  at  the  time;  that  the  measure  was  strongly  repro- 
bated by  many,  as  tending  only  to  give  an  useless  and 
dropsical  extension  to  a  country,  already  too  large.  Our 
limits  and  our  inclinations  equally  forbid  our  dwelling  oa 
these  painful  remembrances.  At  this  day,  there  is  but  one 
opinion  about  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  this  measura 
Louisiana,  independent  of  its  intrinsic  value,  would  have 
been  the  apple  of  etejrnal  discord  between  us,  and  whatever 
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(nowef  f ettide^  it  Tlkst  power  trofrld  Aave  b««n  tSSkt 
always  to  keep  alive  dissensioh  and  disunion  in  tfii&  We^. 
Bnber  the  trestem  sftatds  must  have  been  t>er{)etQally 
bai-red  ffem  tfee  oeean ;  ot  the  whol^  cotrrsef  and  1^6  enfircf 
^otiftfiaiid  of  the  Mississippf  tlAixm,  hstve  fieeii  oUt^  But, 
ki(lep«nd^6f  political  c<3tfi^  a<  tiiisf  day  a  slhigf^ 

ftrritdi^)  bt^^tdttd  <{ie  iftates  tAi^e&iy  fiifmed,  is  tronfe  1^  tftef 
treasury  of  ifae  United  States^  more  than  tjfi^  whole  ptxt^ 
^asecost; 

Ri^&ctile  atthiBsattte  ^tney^^esx^iupan  ike  mtMleof 
Scqmrmg  thcf  cotrntry.  by  pufthase,  mid  by  money,  and^not 
by  arms,  ft  is  not  tfti^,  tt^  was  then  alleged,  that  ibis  wa^ 
fte  ftrst  precedent  of  it  pufdiased^  cotintry.  Even  had  it 
h^eiA^  6ur  govertu»Kit  desetred  credit  ibrtlie  first  exam- 
ple. Tlie  conquest  of  the  country,  had  liiat  mt  been  itt 
ibs  nature  of  thh^  a  cfontingent  event,  cottld^  not  have 
Cost  less  money,  laying  t^  price  drfaumaif  Mood,  that 
mtist  have  been  sited  in  acqinfing  it,  out  of  die  questiotii 
dmn  we  gave  £[ir  the  purchase,  tt  is  useless^  to  enlargoi 
"inhfoever  looks  on  these  fitit  and  feffife  re^oife,  nfow,  arid 
as  we  hope  for  ever,  tife  domain  (^  freedom,  arid  wlncfa* 
have  already  had  their  inftteteei^,  in  diffiising  that  boon  txi 
the  vast  extents  of  country  beyond  them,  will  hail  the  era 
of  the  purchase  of  this  country^  as  long  as  the  JMtidsissippi 
lAtall  rofi  to  the  sea. 

A  new  scene  opens  before  us.  The  wide  /arid  fenikf 
Country  of  the  '  father  of  st^eam^  is  afl  a  land  of  freedom ; 
JBMd  that  mighty  river,  from  its  source*  to  its  mouth,  only 
sees  the  American  standard*  The  Atlantic  populatiort 
poured  in  a  stream  of  immigration  from  beyond  the  moun- 
tains. As  presages  of  the  empire,  that  was  oue  day  id 
spring  up  in  diese  deserts,  towns  and  setdements  began  ttf 
appear  on  the  coursed  of  the  Ohio,  as  bv  encfaantthein.    iff 


w«nl6  in  Loa^mM)  \m  faa>^6  a  liiide  preceded  the  order  of 
•^vente  in  other  parts  of  this  vall^.  W^e  return,  to  conn 
lemplate  the  ^rai|diti<m  of  fhe  oouimy  on  die  Ohio  at  the 
tkoee  ^  Ihe  war  ef  the  revolutpM. 

^beflavageft  hgui  geMratty  ^akfn  piyrt  i¥iifa  Britain  in 

that  wftfe    ^ttt  .pewer  still  bdd  poets  waibin  our  ceded 

fiuitSi,  ^fviieMDe  her  traders  issued  ifae  meaQsof  influence 

aaod  oomption  mmong  thMa^    These  posts  wese  xsentral 

pomts^  from  which  tkey  maisehed  npon  our  inp^iient  setde^ 

meirtsondie  fisontier,  {urmed  m(k  the  tmnaliainrk  and  due 

scalping  kfitj^    One  of  the  eai^Uest  Ejects  ^  the  atlentioB 

of  oar  gOFemment)  afier  d^il  vmf^  vwi  Oilier  to  paeify  the 

Ipdifind)  or  restrain  and  punish  their  craeltiea     The 

Creeks,  a  power^l  nation  in  the  oentre  of  the  soatfaem 

oo^B^,  were  in^  position,  to  be  exeked  to  enmity  haih, 

^by  Jfoilain  «rid  Spain.    They  wei^e  headed  at  this  timo 

by  M^GiUwray,  a  nuan,  who  tmitpd  in  his  diaracter  the 

fltrcMig points  boii of  thesaiyiage and  the dvilized  life.   He 

was  at  first  r^ractery,  and  indiisposed  to  terms,    A  second 

4d3iQTt  Yi4di  him  W96  more  suoce^sfol.    Colonel  Willet,  who 

was  charged  mth  the  negotiation,  induced  M'^illivray  tQ 

dE^^air  to  New  York ;  and  ja  treaty  w$s  signed,  which  hears 

Ihs  name  along  with  that  of  Washingt^i. 

Atiempts  to  paeify^the  Indians  of  the  Wabash  and  the 
Mfaim  were  not  equally  sucoessfiil.  The  measures  of 
Wa£^ingt^»  were  soon  takea  As  soon  as  he  saw,  that 
^dM  ondk^ary  motives  would  have  no  e&et^  in  bringing 
4hem4o  terms,  he  felt  that  pdicy  and  humanity  alike  called 
lorslroi^  measures.  An  expedition  i^inst  the  hostile 
isibes,  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  was  planned.  The  voliyeet 
was,  to  bring  the  Indians  to  a  general  ongagement;  cyr  if. 
'Aat  might  npt  be,  to  destroy  their  establishmenis  on  die 
waters  of  the  Scioto  and  the  Wabash.  General  Harmar 
voi^f.  it 
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was»|M)iii^  to  Aeeoxnmaiidoftlm  Mi^^' 

Hamtranck,  widi  a  detachment,  was  to  make  a  diV^!8ioii 
kk  his  favor  up  the  Wabask 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1^91,  general  Harmar 
marched  from  fort  Washington,  the  present  site  of  Cinciii* 
nati,  wiih  330  r^ulars,  and  effected  a  juncticm  with  the 
militia  of  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky,  which  had  ad^ 
Tanced  twenty-^five  miles  in  front.     The  whole  force 
amounted  to  1,453  m^i.  Colonel  Hardin^  who  commanded 
th§  Kentucky  miUtia,  was  dcitadbed  with  600  nien^  chilly 
milit^,  to  reconnoitre.    On  his  approach  to  the  Indian 
settlements,  the  Indians  set  fire  to  their  villages,  and  fled* 
In  order,  if  possible,  to  overtake  them,  he  was  detached 
with  a  analler  force,  that  could  be  moved  more  rapidly. 
It  o^dsisted  of  210  mea    A  small  party  of  Indians  meti 
and  attacked  them ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  militia 
«behaved^  badly, — Cleaving  a  few  brave  men,  who  would  not 
fly,  to  their  fete.    Twenty-three  of  the  party  fell,  and  seven 
only  made  their  escape,  and  rejoined  the  army.    Notwith- 
standing this  check,  die  army  succeeded  so  far  as  to  reduce 
the  remaining  towns  to  ashes,  and  destroy  their  provisioii& 
On  their  return  to  fort  Washington,  general  Harmar 
was  desirous  of  wiping  off*  in  aJjfOther  action  the  disgrace, 
which  public  opinion  had  impressed  upon  his  arms.    He 
lialted  eight  miles  from  Chillicothe ;  and  late  at  night  de- 
tached colonel  Hardin,  with  orders  to  find  the  enemy,  and 
.bring  him  to  an  engagement    Early  in  the  morning,  diis 
detachment  reached  the  enemy,  and  a  severe  engagement 
ensued.    The  savages  fought  with  desperation.    Some  of 
the  American  troops  shrunk;  but  the  ofiiicers  conducted 
with  great  gallantry.    Most  of  them  fell,  bravely  discharg- 
ing their  duty.    Mor^  than  50  regulars  and  100  militia, 
including  the  brave  officers,  Fontaine,  Willys  and  Frotb-? 
ingham,  were  slain. 
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Harmar,  in  hik  official  account  of  this  aflair,  claimed 
the  victory,  although  the  Americans  seem  clearly  to  have 
had  the  worst  of  the  batde.  At  his  request,  he  was  tried 
by  a  court  martial,  and  honorably  acquitted.  The  en^ny 
had  suffered  so  severely^  that  they  allowed  him  to  return 
unmolested  to  fort  Wa^ington. 

The  terrors  and  the  annoyance  of  Indian  hostilities  still 
hung  over  the  western  settlementa  The  call  was  loud 
and  general  from  the  frontiers,  for  ample  and  efficient  pro- 
tection. Congress  placed  the  means  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive.  Major  general^  Arthur  St  Qair  was  appointed 
commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  to  be  employed  in  the 
meditated  expedition.  The  objects  of  it  were,  to  destroy 
the  Indian  setdements  between  dke  Miamiies,  to  expel  tli^n 
from  the  country,  and  estabMsb  a  chain  of  posts,  which 
should  prevent  their  return  during  the  war.  This  army 
was  late  in  ais^nbhng  in  the  vicinity  of  fort  Washington; 
T%ey  marched  directly  towards  the  chief  establishments  of 
the  enemy,  building  and  garrisoning  in  dieir  way  the  two 
intermediate  forts,  Hamilton  and  Jefferson.  After  the  de- 
tachments had  been  made  for  these  garrisons,  the  effective 
force,  that  remained,  amounted  to  something  less  than 
2,000  men.  To  open  a  road  for  their  march  was,  of  course, 
a  slow  and  tedious  business.  Small  parties  of  Indians 
were  e&en  seen  hovering  ubout  their  march ;  and  some 
unimportant  skirmishes  took  place.  As  the  army  ap^' 
proacbed  the  enemy's  country,  sixty  of  the  militia  deserted 
in  a  body.  To  prevent  the  influence  of  such  an  example,, 
major  Hamtranck  was  detached  with  a  regime|!!t,  in  pur- 
ist of  the  deserters.  The  army^  now  consisting  of  ^  I^®® 
men,  continued  its  march.  On  the  3d  of  November,  ITOt, 
it  ^icamped  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  Miami  villages. — 
Having  be^i  rejoined  by  major  Hamtranck,  general  St 
CSafr  prc^Mised  to  inarch  immediately  against  them. 


* 

HttfTan  hour  bfefiire  smirise,  the  iHiiit»4Wa0  attacked  by 
die  gava^ies,  and  fled  in  the  ulttitet  ^niMoto*    They  bunK 
through  the  formed  Mne  df  the  re^ukM  uiiE»  the  bataqn 
Great  efforts  were  made  by  Ae  efficers^  to  restwe  ordwi 
but  not  with  the  desired  Iruecdss.    The  Indibns  precised 
upon  the  heels  of  the  flying  militia^  Mid  ^gaged  general 
Butler  With  great  intrepidity.    The  action  became  Warm 
and  general ;  and  the  fire  of  the  assaikuats,  pUSfinng  round 
both  flatiks  of  die  first  hne,  in  a  few  minuted  Waa  poured 
with  equal  fury  upon  die  rear.     The  anilletiBts  in  dia 
fcentf e  were  mowed  down ;  And  tte  fire  Was  th#  maw 
galling,  as  it  was  directed  by  an  invisible  enemy^  crowd- 
ing oft  die  ground,  or  concealed  behind  trees*    Itt  Ais 
madner  diey  advanced  towards  die  very  mouths  of  tte 
eanfion;  and  fought  with  dl^  infiiriated  fierceness,  in^ 
which  suecesa  always  animates  saYagea    Some  of  dm 
soldiers  eXhibitidd  military  fearlessness^  and  fou^t  widk 
great  braVery.    Others  weie  dmid,  and  disposed  te  iy. 
With  a  self-devbtton,  which  the  occasion  reqsired^  the 
officers  geii^rally  exposed  ifaemselYes  tdt  the  hatlest  i»f  the 
contest,  and  fell  in  great  tiumbeta  in  des|i^rale  eftnrts,  to 
restore  the  battle    The  Commanding  general,  though  te 
had  been  for  some  dine  ^eebled  widi  severe  diseas^t 
acted  with  peiisonal  bravery,  and  deUVered  his  Mdera  widi 
judgmient  and  self-posdesnoa    A  <&aige  was  made  upon 
^e  savages  With  the  bay<]ffiet$  and  they  were  driven  from 
dieir  covert,  with  sotaie  loss^  a  distance  of  480  yafdsk    But 
as  soiMi  as  the  charge  was  suspehded^  th^  retumad  lo  the 
attack.    G^eral  Bilder  Was  mortaHy  wounded  $  the  hft 
of  the  ri^  wing  brdsen,  aad  tha  todtlerists  killed  HhnM 
foamaii.    The  guns  were  seked^and  die ciiiq> penetrated 
hyihe^tmAy,    Adespieralediaf|gewasheftdedhycolMid 
Buder^ akhodf^  he  webs  severdy  Woulided;  and  the lik" 
dians  were  again  ^drttanftmai  tha^«n^t«*d  tha  W[lilktf 


neowred.  Berefni  thaxgtB  w^re  repeated  wkh  p(MkI 
iileeesa  Tb^  enemy  only  relreqited,  to  return  to  the  chaise, 
fluflhed  with  nbw  ardor.  The  raiiks  of  the  troops  were 
b^ofcm^  and  the  men  pressed  together  in  crowds,  and  were 
ribot  down  without  resisleaiee.  A  retrcneil  was  all  that  re* 
mained^  to  save  ike  remnant  of  the  army*  Ckdoml  Darku 
was  ofdered  lo  charge  a  body  erf' savages^  that  intetfeqrted 
thdr  retreat  Major  Clark,  with  his-faaltdiiQOt  waa  di«^ 
rMled  to  coTW  ike  rear.  These  onkra  were  oairidd  int^ 
^£fect;  and  a.  most  disorderiy  ffight  commelioed* "  A  p«fir«> 
rait  i^ms  kept  i^>  four  noBlea^  v^h  fiirtuaalely  for  the  aw*> 
ytving  Americans,  the  natural  greedkieBS  of  the  savage 
appelils  for  lender  called  back  the^ictgri^Mis  btdiaiis  to 
die  oamp^  to  divide  the  spoils.  The  routed  troops  coti** 
timied  their  flight  to  fort  Jeflfers^^  thtowing  away  dieir 
ams  CNQ  the  road.  The  wdunded  were  left  hi^re,  aad  the 
army  retired  apcm  fon  Washingtixi* 

In  this  &tal  battte  foil  38  comtnissimed  ofiksM,  and 
S09  noiMXNnmissioiled  offioers  and  privates.  TweiMy-one 
t^osuttiissioiied  (^Scmis,  mimy  of  whom  afidrvmrds  died  of 
ftieir  w^mnds,  and  343  QonpGommisnimed  officers  atod 
privates,  were  wounded. 

Tfaid- severe  disaster  to  an  espedifiQin,  wfaidi  had  hem 
d|emied  saffioient  to  look  doUrn  all  opposition,  was  as  hur» 
miliatmg^  as  it  was  unexpected.  Ptiblic  opinion  was  un- 
frvoraUe^  in  reglard  lb  the  managMnent  of  graeral  St  Clair. 
He  sohctied  a  Uial  by  a  cteirt  itoariial}  but  owing  to  the 
wcumstlmoe,  that  ttiore  waa  no  o&obt  in  die  army  of  a 
grade,  to  be  aiulfaociaed  by  tiie  usages  of  war  to  preside 
Of  er  the  trial,  he  did  not  receive  ona 

The  Indhm  war  now  ossimted  a  mcve  formidable  as-* 
pect,  A&n  faebre.  Flowed  with  ihetr  success,  there  vl^as 
all  reascm  to  beUeve^  ibkt  the  savagte  woi^  receive  new 
amasninsitf  itee^Sand  iSbA  bfaiod  Hvwid  i*w  on  ifae 
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jBPDiltiers  anew.  The  repmation  of  the  government  was 
now  committed  in  the  fiHUmes  of  the  war.  Three  addi- 
tional regiments  were  directed  to  be  raised.  On  the  mo» 
lion  in  congress,  for  raiding  these  r^ments,  there  was  an 
animated,  and  even  a  bitter  debate.  It  was  urged  on  one 
hand,  that  the  expense  of  such  a  force  would  involve  the 
neeessity  of  severe  taxation ;  that  too  niuch  power  was 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  president;  that  tfte  war  had 
been  badly  managed,  and  ought  to  have  been  entrusted  to 
the  mihtia  of  the  West,  under  thcar  own  officers ;  and  with 
-i  more  forge  they  urged,  that  no  success  could  be  of  any 
avail,  so  long,  as  the  British  held  those  posts  withia  oar 
aclaiowledged  tintiti,  from  which  the  savages  w^^  sop* 
]rfied'with  protection,  i^elt^,  arms,  advice  and  instigaticm 
10  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  justice  of  the  cause^ 
as  a  war  of  deface,  and  not  of  conquest,  was  unquestiona* 
Ue.  It  was  proved,  that  between  1783  and  1790,  no  lees 
than  1,500  people  of  Kentucky  had  been  massacred  by 
the  savages,  or  dragged  into  a  horrid  captivity ;  and  that 
the  fn>nti^:8  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vii^ima  had  sufiered 
a- loss  not  much  less.  It  wa9  proved,  that  every  effint  had 
been  made  to  pacify  the  savages,  without  effect  Thej 
showed,  that  in  1790,  when  a  treaty  was  proposed^  to  the 
savages  at  the  Miami,  they  first  i^fosed  to  treat,  and  tt^ 
asked  thirty  days  for  deliberatioa  It  vfaa  granted.  Li 
the  interim,  they  stated,  that  not  less  than  190  penMis  had 
been  killed,  and  captured,  and  several  prisoners  roasted 
alive;  at  the  term  df  which  horrors,  they  refused  any  an- 
swer at  all  to  the  proposition  to  treat  Various  other  re- 
jlBiarks  were  made  in  defence  of  the  bill  It  tried  the 
strength  of  parties  in  congress,  and  was  finally  carried. 

General  St  Glair  resigned,  and  major  general  Anthmiy 
Wayne  was  aj^inted  to  succeed  him.  This  officer  com^ 
manded  4be  confidence  of  the  westtoi  people,  vitfao  cw- 


fiftod  in  tfaait  feddssB  bravery,  which  had  long  b^relpro- 
eured  him  the  appellation  of  ^  mad  Anthony.'    There  was 
a  ^W^rful  p&trty,  who  still  affected  to  consider  this  war 
luane^pibury;  and  every  impediment  was  placed  in  the 
way  of  its  success,  which  that  party  could  devise.     To 
pit^ye  to  them,  that  the  govemment  was  still  diis^posed  tOt 
pje&ce,  two  excellent  officers  aod  valuable  men,  colend 
Hardin  and  major  Truman,. were  severally  despatched 
with  propositions  of  peace.    They  were  bpth  murdered 
bgr  the  savages.    These  unsuccessfid  attempts  at  negotia* 
tidp,aiid  the  difficulties  and  ddays,  namraUy  ipcident  to 
the  {^reparation  of  such  a  force^  together  with,  ihe  atlempts^ 
that  had  be^  made  in  ccmgress,  to  render  |;he  war  unpcfiu^ 
iar,  bad  worn  away  so  much  time,  Ifaat  the  i^eason  for  ope^ 
rations  for  the  year  had  almost  ekpaed.    But  as  soon  as 
the  negotiations  bad  wholly  &iled,  the  campaign  was 
opened  with  as  mudi  vigor,  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
would  admit    The  general  was  able,  however,  to  do  no 
more  this  autumn,  than  to  advance  into  the  forest  towards 
the  country  of  the  savages,  six  miles  in  advance  of  fort 
JeSdtfsmh    He  took  possession  of  the  ground,  on  whioh 
the  fatal  defeat  of  St  C3lair  had  taken  place,  in  1791.    Ha 
here .  erected  a  fortification,  witii  the  appropriate  name  <^ 
fort  Recovery.    His  principal  camp  was  called  Gre^avillo. 
In  Keptucky^  meanwhile,  many  of  the  people  clamored 
against  these  measures,  and  loudly  insisted,  that  the  war 
ought  to  be  carried  on  by  militia,  to  be  commanded  by 
an  officer  taken  firom  tiieir  state.    It  was  beUeved,  too,  by 
the  executive,  that  die  British  government,  by  retaining 
their  posts  within  our  limits,  and  by  various  other  mea* 
sures,  at  least  countenanced  die  Indians  in  their  hostilities 
That  government  took  a  more  decisive  meagre  early  in 
the  spring.    A  British  detadiment  from  Detroit  advanced 
near  fi%  miles  south  of  that  place,  and  fortified  themselves 


on  die  MkiQi  of  fte  laksa  In  one  of  "die  iMixiidiNMM  Mt^ 
mishes^  which  took  place  benveeA  tfiV  oaivages  and  die 
advance  of  genei^l  Wayne,  it  Hi^iBS  affirmed,  tbat  BriiliBii 
were  mingled  with  the  Indiali6.  *- 

On  ttie  SAk  of  August,  general  Wagme  MiBMlied  <be  ofpn» 
Anenoeof<heAuG}ake>aiMitheMiuiH^ibelake&  The 
nche^  and  most  exteinsiire  setdemenls  of  the  western  !»- 
Aians  ^vwere  at  <&iB  {riace.    It  ^vas  distant  wAy  ^filb^M  QmPf 
miles  iWmi  the  post  on  the  MJaiiH,  which  4fa6  Wn^U^  had 
nc^ndy  ^ec^j^)icid.     Ilie  ^hole  slttpengdi  df  Ae  emmgr, 
wiioimting  to  nearly  3^0iO^warrioro,  w«b  tsoHedled  In  the 
wkii^  of  that  ]post.     The  ^hegatans  of  g^i^al  WajM 
^n^ere  not  imieh  inferior  in  namheiu    A  ^ein^fot^emenl  o( 
1,100  mounted  Kentuc^sy  mihtia,  eoni^iiaianded  t>y  getieMd 
Bcott,  gave  a  ^lecided  eupeiielity  to  die  Ameriemi  Iblpee. 
9%e  genera!  was  well  aware,  that  iiO'enemy  wel^taa^ 
4o  give  ^iim  haft^,  and  he  ardently  desiVed  it    But,  in 
fersnanoe  of  the  settled  policy  of  tfie  United  Stales,  an- 
odier  dBfort  was  made  fi>r  die  attainment  of  pieace,  widmat 
4lie  bedding  ^  Mood.    The  savages  9fete  es^Kirted  by 
iftose,  who  were  sent  to  *Aem,  no  longer  to  ^ow  die 
tounselsof  the  had  men  'at  the  iaeitof  4he  Ri^ids,  vi^ 
wged  diem  on  to  die  war,  bat  had  neither -die  power,  nor 
die  mchnation  to  protect  diem ;  thaft  to  listeli  to  the  propo* 
dtions  of  die  government  of  die  Onited  States  l^ronld  re- 
More  diem  to  thdr  homes,  and  'rescue  diem  Itom  ^bmiaa 
To  these  proposidcms  they  roomed  onfy  an  evasivi 
answer. 

<^  the  90di  of  Augast,  ihe  army  of  general  Wayne 
inarched  in  cdumna  A  seleet  battalion,  under  miger 
Price,  moved,  as  a  reeonnoitering  force,  in  front  Afkf 
marehhig  live  miles,  he  received  so  heavy  a  fire  ^Qaom  die 
V  "ravages,  concealed,  as  usual,  that  he  was  compeifed  to 
fetreat    The  aavages  had  chos^ti  diek"  ground  wtdi  great 
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''jwJfeByBhfc  Thejr  bad  moved  into  a  lluck  wood,  m  ad- 
ifance  of  die  Briti^  works,  and  had  taken  a  position  be- 
hind &lien  timber,  prostrated  by  a  tornado.  This  ren- 
dered their  position  almost  inaccessible  to  horsa  They 
were  formed  in  three  regular  lines,  according  to  the  Indian 
oostott^  Tery  much  attended  in  front  Their  first  effiirt 
was  to  ^Alm  the  left  flank  of  the  American  army. 

Tha  American  legion  was  ordered  to  advanoe  with 
trailed  arsM^  and  rouse  the  enemy  fr^m  his  covert  at  the 
point  %^  the  bayonet,  and  then  ddiver  its  fira  The  cwal- 
ry,  led  by  captain  Campbell,  was  ordered  io  adYanoe  be-* 
tween  the  Indians  and  die  river,  where  the  wood  admitted 
them  to  penetrate,  and  char^g^e  their  left  flank  Cfemral 
Scott,  at  the  head  of  the  mounted  volunteers,  was  com* 
manded  to  make  a  tx>nsideraMe  circuit,  and  tarn  their 
tif^t  These,  and  all  the  comphcated  orders  of  general 
Wayne,  were  |»ompdy  executed.  But  such  was  the  inn  ' 
p^Hosil^  of  the  charge  made  by  the  first  line  of  iiA]^, 
so  entirely  was  the  enany  broken  by  it,  and  so  nq^d  was 
the  pursuit,  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  second  Ikie,  and 
of  the  mounted  volunteers,  could  take  any  part  in  the  ai»- 
ticm.  In  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  savages  were  driven 
more  than  two  miles,  and  within  gunshot  of  'ihe  British  > 

General  Wayne  remained  three  days  on  the  field  of 
battle,  reducing  the  houses  and  com  fields,  above  and 
below  the  fort,  and  some  of  them  within  pistol  shot  of  it, 
to  adies.  The  house  and  stores  of  colonel  M'Kee,  an 
English  trader,  whose  great  influence  among  the  savages 
had  be^iumformly  exerted  for  the  contmuance  of  the  war,^ 
was  burned  among  the  rest  Correspondence  on  diese 
pcMnis  took  place  between  general  Wayne  and  major 
Campbell,  who  commanded  the  British  fort  That  of 
fen^ral  Wayne  was  suflleiendy  firm;  and  it  manifested^ 
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that  the  latter  only  avoided  hosCOilies  witii  hiui)  hj  lieqtii* 
escing  in  this  destruction  of  British  property  wilhm  tlK» 
range  of  his  gun& 

On  the  38th,  the  army  returned  to  Au  Glaize,  destroy* 
ing  all  the  villages  and  com  witibin  fi%  miles  of  the  river, 
ill  thi&  decisive  battle  die  American  loss,  in  kiHed  and 
wounded,  amounted  to  107,  including  officers.  Among 
those,  that  fell,  were  captain  Campbell  and  lieutenant 
Towles.  The  general  bestowed  great  and  merited  praise, 
9>r  their  bravery  and  promptitude  in  this  affidr,  to  all  his 
troops. 

The  hostiKly  of  the  Indians  stiH  Continuing,  their  whole 
coimtry  was  laid  waste ;  and  forts  were  erected  in  die 
heart  of  dieir  setdements,  to  prevent  their  return*    This 

^  reasonable  victory,  and  this  determined  conduct  on  the 
part  of  die  United  States,  rescued  them  from  a  general 
war  with  aH  the  nations  northwest  of  the  CHiio.  The  Six 
Nadonsiiad  manifested  resentments,  which  were  only  ap- 
peased for  die  moment,  by  the  suspension  of  a  setdetnent, 
ilHiich  Pennsylvania  was  making  at  Presqu'  Isle,  within 
dkeir  alleged  fimits.  The  issue  of  this  batde  dissipated 
die  clouds  at  once,  which  had  been  thickening  in  diat 

^  quarter.  Its  influence  was  undoubtedly  felt  fer  to  die 
south.  T%e  Indian  inhabitants  of  Georgia,  and  still  fardier 
to  the  south,  had  been  appar^itly  on  the  verge  of  a  war, 
wid  had  been  hardly  restrained  from  hostility  by  the  fee* 
hie  authority  of  that  state. 

No  incidents  of  great  importance  occurred  in  this  quar- 
ter, until  August  3d,  of  the  next  year ;  when  a  definidve 
treaty  was  concluded,  by  general  Wayne,  with  the  hostile 
Indians  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  By  this  treaty,  the  destmc- 
dw  war,  which  had  so  long  desolated  that  firontier,  was 
ended  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the  United  States.  Art 
accommodation  was  also  brought  about  with  the  southern 
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laim^f  nolwiilistatidiiig  the  intr^es  of  tfaeir  Spanish 
neighborsL  The  regions  of  the  Mississippi  valley  were 
opened  on  all  sides  to  immigration,  and  rescued  from  the 
dread  of  Indian  hostilities* 

It  i&necessaiy  to  turn  onr  attention  for  a  aMoaant  from 
dies^  bloody  combats,  to  contraci|rfate  the  more  alarming 
profi^ect  of  discwd  amoqg  our  own  citizens.  Portents  c£ 
this  swt  beg^n  about  this  time  to  sh^  Aemselvea  ia  di^ 
fi^rent  points  of  the  Union.  In  the  counties  ei  Pennsylva- 
nia, west  of  the  moimtains,  arose  a  dark  and  mennffsi^ 
cloud,  which  required  the  most  decisive  inlarposilion  of 
die  government  to  disp^sei  Congress  had  paflsed  a  law 
imposing  duties  on  spirits  distilled  within  the  United  Statem  * 
Much  whiskey  was  distilled  and  consumed  in  these  coun^ 
ties,  and  a  violent  and  syst^natic  oppositi^i  to  the  Iftw 
was  formed..  This  duty  was*  peculiarly  obnoxious  tor  thesi  - 
from  local  eonsiderattcma.  These  peo|de  from  the  begi»^ 
ning  had  been  of  tbe  number  of  those,,  who  were  moat 
o{^posed  to^the  measures  of  the  graeral  government  Thoy 
had  listened  to  the  bitter  language  of  party  spirit  in  cxNi* 
gress,.and  were  ^ficouraged  to  extreme  measures  bgr  ike 
tone  of  party  there.  A  poiwer&l,  influential  and  aeiive 
party,,  pervading  the  whole  Umon,.  had  been  oiganiasod^ 
wluch^  in  addition  to  other  measures,  that  they  rqpro* 
bated,  considwed  the  whole  system  of  finance^  adopted  by 
the  g^ieral  government,  as  hostile  to  Uberty^  The  people 
of  these  counties  had  sttt>ngly  id^itified  their  opinions  and 
tfaeir  feelings  with  this  part^  With  such  dispositions^,  a 
lax  law,,  which  had  a  local  bearing  upon  them,  and  whiek 
had  been  declared  on  the  flow  of  coi^ress  unneoossary 
and  tyrannieaU  and  which  tended  to  ^ihanee  the  price  of 
the  only  kind  of  ardent  spirits  consumed  among  them^ 
could  not  but  be  viewed  with  ahhorraice  by  a  people,  wh^ 
had  not  been  much  used  to  the  cestrainls  of  law^  and  in 
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whose  minds,  by  various  circumstances,  the  awfal  appre* 
hensions,  which  are  usually  occasioned  by  attempts  to 
resist  the  laws,  had  been  lessened  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
induce  the  iM^^e,^  that, these  combinations,  persisted  in^ 
might  finally  prove  successful 

On  first  introducing  the  act,  discontents  had  been  mani* 
fested  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  which  by  the  prudent 
fimmess  <^  the  government  had  been  dissipated.    But  in 

'      ms  region  a  regular  spirit  of  resistance  was  deyeloping. 
.    « Meetings  .and  resolutions,  in  opposition  to  the  law,  bad 
been  adopted,  and  plans  of  resistance  organized.    In  Sep- 
tember, 1791,  a  meeting  of  ddegates  fi*om  the  malecontent 
counties  was  held  at  Pittsburg.    The  resolutions  were  vio- 
lent, countenancing  the  acts  and  outrages,  that  had  afready 
,  ^been  committed,  and  giving  a  more  general  and  organized 
.  ^  sanction  to  what  had  been  already  resolved  in  the  county 
^    assemblies^    These  resolutions  were  fortified  with  the  ge- 

•  .     neral  charges  against  the  government^  to  which  we  have 

alluded.    The  deputy  marshal  had  been  entrusted  yfidk 

'    process  against  those,  who  had  committed  acts  of  violence 

on  the  revenue  officers ;  and  they  were  not  a  few.    Unfer- 

;; , '  tunately,  this  officer  was  intimidated,  and  returned  vntfiout 
parferming  his  duty ;  by  his  retreat,  adding  confidence  in 
their  strength  to  the  disaffected. 

\:  Congress,  in  their  next  sessicm,  made  a  revisi<m  of  die 
system ;  and  todk  great  pains  to  alter  such  parts  of  it,  as 
were  considered  most  exceptionable  in  this  quarter.  But 
this  conciliatory  measure  had  no  eflfect  The  malecontents, 
tor  a  ccmsiderable  time^  deterred  every  person  firom  con- 
smting  to  permit  an  office  to  be  held  at  his  house.   Threats 

,1  of  die  inffiction  of  violence  and  death  were  held  out,  to 
intimidate  the  officers  of  the  revenue.  Another  meeting 
was  convaied.  at  Pittsbui^.  Correspondencies  were  ap- 
pointed virith  the  disalfected  elsewhere.    Mutual  pledges 
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of  perseverance  were  given  by  the  malecontents ;  and  mu- 
fiial  promises  interchanged,  diat  they  would  hold,  as  ene- 
'*mies,  those,  who  were  appointed  to  collect  the  revenue ; 
that  they  would  withhold  from  them  all  the  kind  offices  of 
life,  and  would  every  where  treat  them ,  with  contempt 
They  earnestly  recommended  to  the  people  generally  a 
similar  line  of  conduct 

Prosecutions  were  instituted  against  the  delinquents, 
and  proclamations  and  pacific  measures  adopted  without 
effect  The  spirits,  distilled  in  the  non-complying  counties, 
Were  seized  by  the  revenue  officers  on  the  way  to  market ; 
and  the  agents  for  the  army  were  directed  to  purchase  only 
diose  spirits,  on  which  the  duties  had  been  paid.  Such 
measures,  it  was  hoped,  would  operate,  as  motives  of  inte- 
r^t^  to  detach  many  from  their  opposition.  But  laws  are  ^ 
generally  unavailing  against  the  combined  spirit  of  a  peo- 
ple, especially,  when  obedience  is  found  more  dangerous; 
than  resistance.  -  '  * 

But  it  was  found  by  the  malecontents,  that  something  ' 
more  must  yet  be  done,  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the 
laws.  Notwithstanding  the  outrages,  which  they  had  com- 
mitted upon  the  revenue  officers,  notwithstanding  their  re- 
solutions and  maiaces,  the  law  was  visibly  gaining  ground ; 
and  several  distillers  in  the  disaffected  country  were  in- 
duced to  comply  with  its  requisites.  They  perceived,  that 
the  certain  loss  of  an  article  for  the  market,  added  to  the 
penalties,  to  which  delinquents  were  liable,  might  finally 
induce  a  compliance  on  the  part  of  distillers,  unless  they 
couM,  by  a  systematic  and  organized  opposition,  deprive 
ifae  government  of  the  means  employed  for  carrying  the 
laws  into  execution. 

It  was  the  avowed  opinion  of  the  executive,  that  this 
open  and  undisguised  opposition  imperiously  required, 
diat  the  strength  and  efficacy  of  the  laws  should  be  tested.. 
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Processes  were  directed  against  a  number  of  non-comj^y* 
ing  distillersL  The  marshal  charged  himself  with  the  ser* 
vice  of  the  pA>cesses^  and  repaired  in  person  to  the  scene 
of  the  disorders.  On  the  15th  of  July^  while  employed  in 
<fae*  execution  of  his  duty^  he  was  beset^  and  fired  upon  by 
armed  mea  Fortunately  he  was  not  hurt  Next  m<NnK 
ing,  the  house  of  general  Neville,  where  he  staid,  was  be- 
set; but  he  defended  himself  resolutely,  and  obliged  the 
assailants  to  retreat  I'he  marshal  applied  to  the  militkt 
officers  and  magistrates  for  protection.  The  answer  was,, 
that  the  combination  was  too  general,  to  have  the  lawB* 
executed,  so  as  to  afford  protection. 

On  the  following  day,  the  insurgents  assembled  to  the 
number*  of  500.  On  finding  that  no  protection  could  be 
expected  from  the  civil  authority,  he  next  applied  lo  the 
officer  commanding  at  fort  Pitt,  and  obtained  eleven  meit 
fit>m  that  garrison,  who  were  joined  by  major  Kii^patriok. 
It  was  in  vain  to  contend  with  500  mea.  A  parley  was 
propoiised,  and  the  manshal  with  his  guard  was  required, 
among  other  things,  to  march  out,  and  give  up  their  arms. 
This  being  refused,  the  malecontents  commenced  their  as- 
sault During  the  affiuy,  they  fired  several  adjacent  build- 
ings. Suffering  fit>m  an  intense  heat,  and  appreh^iding 
that  the  building,  which  sheltered  them,  would  soon  be  in 
flames,  major  Kirkpatrick  and  his  party  surrendered  them- 
selves. 

The  marshal  and  colonel  Neville  were  seized  on  their 
way  to  general  Neville's  house.  The  marshal,  especially, 
was  treated  with  great  rudenesa  His  life  was  repeatedly 
threatened.  He  and  the  inspector  having  both  retired  to 
Pittsburg,  the  insurgents  deputed  two  of  their  body,  one  of 
diem  a  justice  of  the  peace,  requiring  that  the  former 
should  surrender  all  his  processes,  and  the  latter  resign^ — 
threatening,  in  case  of  refiisal,  to  attadi  them,  und  seize 
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their  persons.    Not  acceding  to  these  demands,  and  find- 
ing no  security  at  Pittsburg,  tbey  escaped  down  the  Ohio. 

We  hasten  to  cut  short  this  unpleasant  narrative.  The 
outrages  of  the  insurgents  were  now  repeated  in  various 
forma  The  mails  were  arrested,  the  letters  taken  out,  and 
like  persons  ascertained,  who  had  expressed  themselves 
tui&vorably,  in  regard  to  these  measures.  Delegates  were 
assembled ;  a  general  meeting  of  the  people  invited ;  and 
a  formal  and  oiganized  opposition  to  the  general  govern- 
ment  announced  itsel£  By  the  unanimous  advice, of  the 
cabinet,  Ae  evidence  of  an  insurrection,  which  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  president,  was  laid  before  one  of  the 
associate  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
who  gave  the  certificate,  required  by  the  constitution,  to 
enable  the  president  to  employ  the  militia  in  aid  of  the 
civil  powi^.  There  was  a  difiference  in  opinion  among 
the  officers  consulted  by  the  president,  in  respect  to  the 
ulterior  measures,  that  ought  to  be  adopted.  The  insur- 
gent counties  contained  16,000  men,  capable  of  beari^ 
arms ;  and  it  Was  thought,  they  might  bring  7,000  m^fi 
into  the  field*  It  was  deemed,  that  13,000  would  be  a 
force  sufficient  to  look  down  all  opposition,  and  render 
resistance  desperate.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  presi- 
dent To  allow  the  laws  ami  authorities  to  be  trampled 
upon  in  one  quarter,  was  to  invite  resistance  in  another, 
and  was  an  indignity,  to  which  the  diief  magistrate  never 
could  submiti 

He  finally  resolved  to  issue  that  proclamation,  which, 
according  to  law,  must  precede  the  employment  of  force. 
The  proclamation  was  a  firm  and  manly  state  paper.  On 
the  same  day^  a  requisition  was  made  on  the  governors  of 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for  • 
liieir  several  quotas  oi  militia,  to  compose  an  army  of 
13^000  flien.    As  a  last  eflbrt  at  conciliation,  judge  Yates, 
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the  attorney  g^Bi^ral,  who  was  a  citixm  of  Pennsylvamit 
and  Mr.  Ross,  representing  that  state^  as  a  senator  in  con- 
gress, and  who  was  particularly  popular  in  the  western 
country^  were  deputed  by  the  goverranent)  to  be  the  bearers 
of  a  general  amnesly  on  the  sole  condition  of  future  obe^ 
dienoe  to  the  lawa  Governor  Mifflin^  of  PennsyWania^ 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  concert  with  that  of  the  president; 
and  commissioners  were  appointed  by  hini,  to  unite  their 
influence  with  that  of  the  general  government 

.  Meanvdiile^  the  insurgents  omitted  nothing,  to  spread 
die  circle  of  disaffection  in  the  adjacent  counties  of  Yir-* 
ginia,  and  the  contiguous  oaes  of  Pennsylvania  east  of  the 
jpaountainsw  The  publications  of  that  period,  and  the  fii- 
i^us  language  of  party  at  the  time,  were  but  too  well  cal- 
culated to  inspire  in  them  a  confidence^  that  the  resistance 
might  spread  so  widely,  as  to  terminate  in  a  revoIuti<HL 
The  insurgents  had  a  grand  committee  of  confer^ice, 
whose  object  was  to  confer  and  correspond  with  commis- 
sioners firom  their  ovm  state  and  the  United  States.  But 
tfaey  were  <Mily  ^npowered  to  receive  propositions,  and  to 
^act  on  nothing. 

Ambitious  men  of  intelUgence,  who  had  helped  to  kin* 
die  the  flame,  sAvf  that  it  is  easier  to  do  this,  than  to  r^pa- 
late  the  heat,  or  set  timits  to  the  conflagratioa  After  it 
had  spread  beyond  the  power  of  keefMi^  it  in^  they  began 
to  think  of  controlling  it  The  committee  of  coo^r^ice 
were  desirous  of  accepting  the  terms  of  the  government, 
and  it  was  carried  by  a  small  majority  to  do  it;  but  not 
deeming  themselves  armed  with  sufficient  power,  they 
afienyards  resolved,  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  people. 

The  prospect  of  obtaining  the  quota  of  troops  fi^om 
Pennsylvania  was  at  first  unpromising.  Some  feeble  at* 
tempts  were  made  in  the  l^slature  of  that  state,  to  lagr 
impediments  in  the  ;way  of  an  appeal  to  force.    A  Qu^or^ 
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(Bitj[N^e6s^  ^6Dg  ieAliorr^ice  of  die  insuiteetion ;  and  ^^ 
geneftd  sense  of  the  nation  loudly  proclaimed,  diat  the 
laws  ffiUdt  aiid  WOfiM  be  supported.  The  governor  acted 
id&  great  ardor  and  dee»oa  The  quota  was  to  be  filled 
Up  in  part  with  vohmteefSL  The  governor  tisited  dSk- 
rent  places^  and  addressed  the  mifida;  and  so  pron^  and 
efficient  was  this  mode  of  appeal^  diat  the  quota  was  &r- 
nished 

On  the  !2Sth  dif  September,  the  president  isi^edii  second 
proclamation.  Hie  troops  of  the  diflfefent  states  assem- 
bled^ partly  at  Bedford  in  Pennsytvania,  and  partly  at 
Camberiand  in  Maryland  Goremor  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
was  eommander  in  dbde^  and  die  governors  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvaiiia  commanded  under  him.  From 
Bedford  and  Cumberland  tfie  army  marched  in  two  divi- 
^ons  into  the  insnrg^t  country.  As  was  foreseen,  the 
grea[lness  of  the  force  prevented  the  efihsion  of  blood  A 
fow  were  arrested^  and  a  Mr.  Bradford,  who  had  ren- 
dered himself  conspi<mous  by  his  vk>lence,  made  his  es- 
cape into  the  Spanish  country. 

Iffius,  without  shedding  u  drop  of  human  blood,  was 
the  first,  and  may  it  be  the  last  insurrection  in  the  western 
country,  finally  dbppressed.  An  example  of  dignified  for- 
b^uEance,  mixed  with  vigor  and  firmness  on  the  part  of 
ike  government,  was  placed  Mfore  the  eyes  of  the  peoples 

The  western  country,  meanwhile,  contiiAied  to  fill  with 
people  widi  a  rapidity,  as  we  have  seen^  without  parallel 
in  Ae  annals  of  any  other  colony.  The  Ohio  no  longer 
rolled  through  an  unbroken  forest  Incipient  towns  and 
▼iUages  sprung  up  among  the  deadened  trees;  and  the 
sound  of  die  woodsman's  axe  was  heard  in  a  thousajid 
places  in  the  forest  The  advance  of  this  region  in  pros- 
peri^  and  population  had  now  nothii^  to  check  it  The 
Ins  produce  of  the  West  began  to  descend  in  all  those 
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whimsical  varieties  of  boats,  ifaat  float  on  the  botom  of  tbe 
Ohio.  Occasional  murders  of  tke  fit>ntier  people,  by  the 
Indians,  continued  to  keep  up  the  idlings  of  reswttment 
and  vengeance  against  tfaem.  From  the  nature  of  thiii^ 
these  occurrences  will  always  taj&e  place,  wherev^  numeir 
rous  savQges  surround  sparse  and  growing  settlcanwts  of 
the-whitea  It  is  astonisdiing,  to  remark  how  little  influ^ioe 
the  recurrence  of  these  events  had,  in  preventing  inmii^ 
grant  families  from  making  their  way  into  the  forests,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  dreaded  neighbors. 

The  att^^npt  of  Blount,  to  tamper  with  the  fideli^  and 
patriotism  of  the  western  people,  had  been  the  wemter  of 
a  day.    A  more  s^ious  attempt  was  made  at  this  time  by 
die  celebrated  Aaron  Burr,  who  had  sustained  the  hi|^ 
dignity  oi  vice-president  of  ibe  United  State&    He  is  re* 
presented  to  have  been  smooth,  plausible,  doquent,  and 
iiis  words  of  persuasion  dropping  Uke  dew.    Under  an 
exterior  of  mildness  was  concealed  burning  and  disap^ 
pointed  ambitioa    There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  he  was 
impressed,  that  the  materials  of  insurrection  and  political 
change  existed  on  the  courses  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
in  ample  abundance ;  and  that  he  expected  to  find  here^ 
as  elsewhere,  great  numbers  ^  above  the  •dull  pursuits  of 
ciyil  life,'  who  .would  4>e  ready  to  embrace  any  prc^t, 
that  promised  to  gratify  ambition  and  avarice.    Consider 
rable  funds  had  been  procured  for  an  expedition,  which 
was  cloaked  with  the  pretext  of  convey ing  settlors  to  lands 
on  the  Washita.    The  real  objects  appear  to  have  been,  to 
obtain  the  countenance  or  co-operation  of  Ae  influential 
men  in  the  western  country;  to  seize  on  the  bank  in  New 
Orleans ;  and  shake,  if  it  might  be^  the  confederation  in  the 
Atlantic  country  to  its  centre ;  detach  the  West  from  the 
Union ;  and  then  indulge  in  ulterior  dreams  of  the  conquest  of 
Mexico.  His  correspondence  with  the  leading  men  evince^ 
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Aat  some  of  them  did  not  look  through  the  mystery  and 
eonceaknent  of  his  avowed'  purpose,  to  his  real  one ;  that 
odiers  amused  him  with  imswers,  as  wily  and  as  enig- 
matiea],  as  his  own  correspondence;^  and  that* others  were 
prepared  to  fell  in  mih  hi»  purposes,  or  hunt  them  down, 
s^cording  as  they  promised  to  be  succes^l,  or  not 

*  ThattfeaaoD  nvwe^  pfo^en,  what 's  the  reaton? ' 

Wbj,  when.it  prospers,  ncuie  dare  call  it  treason.'- 

This  maxim,  feundbd  on  such  accurate  acquaintance  with 
history,  appears  to  have  been  the  motto  of  some  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  country,  on  this  occasion.  If  his  object 
really  was  to  overturn  the  government,  never  was  any  one 
predicafed  more  entirely  on  moonshine,  or  more  stupidly 
managed.  Surely,  if  he  calculated  to*  effectuate  such  vast 
projects,  with  such  slender  and:  inefficient  means,  he  must 
have  been  the  wildest  of  all  the  votaries  of  visionary  am- 
bition, and  little  entitled  to  that  high  character  for  intellect 
which  he  had  hitherto  borne.  It  is  as  little  our  desire,  as 
it  would  be  useful  or  interesting,  to  go  into  the  details  of 
this  affidr,  which  excited  so  much  interest  and  feeUng  at 
Ibe  time:  Burr  and^  Ogden  were  arrested  by  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  as  they  were  on  dieir  way  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  sent  round  from  that  city,  as  prisoners,  to  Wash- 
ington. Btirr  was  tried  before  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  chaise  of  treason,  and  was  acquitted.  The 
implication  of  Blannerhasset  and  his  beautiful  wife  in  the 
projects  of  Burr,  furnished  <hi  the  trial  some  brilliant 
sprinMngs  of  romance  over  the  interesting  pleadings  on 
that  occasion.  We  are  impressed,  that  the  western  people, 
generally,  participated  as  little  in  any  project  to  detach 
ifaem  from  the  Union,  as  though  all  this  had  happened. 
in  another  planet 
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The^  year  1611  was  a  memorable  one  in  Uie  annals  of 
the  West  Steam  boats,  the  most  astcmishing  inva[ition  of 
modern  times^and  more  than  any  odier  calculated  to  change 
die  face  of  society,  and  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  die  phy- 
sical character  and  wants  of  die  western  coimtry,  than  any 
odier  on  die  ^obe,  had  been  abundaiidy  experimented  on 
die  Hudson.  This  year  die  echos  of  the  Ohio  forest  were 
awakened  by  the  noise  of  die  first  steam  boat,  that  ever 
descended  the  Ohia  She  was  called  the  New  Orleans, 
and  carried  between  three  and  four  hundred  Urns.  She 
was  extremely  slow,  compared  widi  the  progress  of  smne 
of  the  slwifier  steam  boats  of  this  dme.  But  the  first, 
experiment  was  fortunate,  and  successfiil;  and  strongly 
tended,  by  immediately  showing  the  advantages  of  this 
mode  of  navigating  the  western  waters,  over  all  odierB,  to 
bring  about  the  striking  change  in  this  respect,  which  has 
taken  place  on  these  rivers  widiin  the  last  fifte^i  years. 
There  was  now  a  skwt  interval  of  those  peaceful  and 
happy  days,  oi  which  history  has  litde  to  record.  The 
census  of  1810  gave  us  nearly  a  million  iidiabitants,  and 
more  than  eight  times  our  number  in  1790. 

Our  political   horizon  had  long  been  lowering,  ia 

'regard  to  our  relations  with  France  and  En^and,  as  a 
neuU«l  power,  subject  to  be  plundered,  and  ill-treated  by 

'  both  natton&  It  was  a  question,  discussed  in  conjpness 
with  no  litde  asperity,  which  of  these  powers  we  sdiould 
sdect,  upon  which  to  midie  war.  It  was  ultimately  del^* 
mined  to  declare  war  with  England.  For  siMne  tune,  her 
ancient  ii^uence  with  the  Indians  on  the  lakes,  and  our 
nonfa^n  and  western  borders,  had  begun  to  exeile  the 
savages  against  us^  as  formia^Iy.  At  length  their  long 
smodiered  hostilities  burst  upon  us  in  a  fiame,  in  the  bat* 
de  of  Tippecanoe 
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%t  die  close  of  the  yeur  181 1,  the  mmgm^  imtoBd  c^con* 
fimng  themselves  to  iw^tiury  depredations  and  individual 
iiiiirdeiB,begaii  to  hmm  the  frontier  settlemcoifs  in  theWest 
mih  iAcesMKBt  iiKsoMiQiiSy  and  the  murd^^  of  whple  fiuni* 
jbn  The  savaral  tiibes  seemed  to  emulate  each  other  ui 
deeds  of  horror  and  hlood.  These  incursions  were  either 
countenanced,  or  instigated  by  the  usual  influence  and 
arts  of  the  British  traders,  as  had  been  the  oas9  ip  former 
dseya  It  was  ascertained,  too,  on  a  solemn  investigaiion,thAt 
die  savages  were  thoroughly  armed,  and  equipped  widi 
new  gunsL  The  influence  of  a  savage,  dilled  the '  Shawa- 
nese  prQ|>het,^  had  been  particularly  ^icaciofus,  in  stirring 
up  the  uibes  of  the  lakes  and  the  Wabash  against  th^ 
United  States*  General  Harrison,  governor  of  Indiana 
territory,  and  general  Boyd,  commanding  a  regiment  of 
United  States'  infimtiy  in  that  quarter,  were  ordered  to 
march  to  the  prophet's  town,  high  on  the  Wabash,  to  de- 
mand reparation  for  the  past,  aiid  sepiirity  for  the  ftiture. 

InNovember,  i811,iifler  a  long  march  of  more  th^^  thir^ 
deiys,  these  troops  encamped  m  the  vicimQr  of  the  proj^iet'^ 
Iowa  General  lUnimm^  amdoos  to  prevent  the  eflMoo 
of  blood,  made  various  unsacce^sfid  efforts  at  negodatii^ 
An  office,  who  was  despatched  to  them  with  terms,  i|ais 
rowly  escaped  from  th^n  with  hip  life.  The  troops  w^r? 
ordered  slowly  to  approach  the  town,  in  order  of  batde. 
They  were  met  by  a  deputation  f^bidi«ns»  with  the  usual 
CFa%i{MEotestatioii9  of  fiiendshipt  and  enquiries  req[>ectiqg 
ihe  abject  of  his  mmFoh  into  their  country.  They  pror 
miasd  to  bold  a  oouoett  next  4ib^9  to  djseiiss  and  settle  al} 
growds  €i  complWM*  The  prophet  by  night  cxwulted 
his  ^grand  medioin?,' sod  pnpngimoed,  ^ diat  the ^^mqr 
was  now  in  ffaiQJr  powert  ^  asleiqit  and  should  neiw 
waka' 
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Happily  for  &e  resolt  of  this  batde,  little  reliance  hadEf' 
been  placed  upon  the  avowal  of  pacific  intentions  by  the 
savages.  The  troops  had  be«i  ordered  to  lie  up<m  their 
arms,  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  warning.  The  propheffi^ 
forces  have  been  diffwently  estimated  fiN>m  400  to  6t(> 
warriors.  The  Am^icaii  foree  amoonted  to  about  809 
men* 

The  7lfa  of  November,  before  four  in  ifae  mormng,  the 
fiddians  attacked  the  American  eamp  with  a  general  d^ 
charge,  and  die  most  horrid  yelk  Favored  by  the  pro- 
found darkness,  they  had  broken  into  the  camp.  At  the 
clear  and  distinct  voice  of  general  Harrison,  the  troops 
ralfied,  and  a  fierce  eigagement  of  man  with  man  com- 
menced, amidst  the  confiision  of  daricness,  and  the  horrid 
yells  of  the  Indian  war-whoop.  The  militia  at  first  re^ 
coiled ;  but  the  exertions  (rf^cokmel  Geiger  rallied  them  to 
the  charge.  During  the  darkness,  it*  is  obvious,  under 
such  circumstances,  that  the  savages  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage. The  troops  were  soon  foimed  in  a  parallelo- 
gram. The  militia  poured  upon  them  a  sheet  of  flame. 
As  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  see  their  position,  the  fourfib 
regiment  charged  them  with  the  bayonet,  with  all  the  pre- 
dsion  and  effect  of  their  admirable  discipline.  They  were 
immediatdy  clrared  firom  the  camp,  and  the  field,  and  fledl 
vThe  mounted  men  cut  down  many  of  them  on  the  retreat 
It  was  a  bloody  victory  obtained  by  the  loss  of  188  men 
killed  and  wounded.  Of  the  Indians,  S3  were  found  dead 
in  and  about  the  camp ;  and  their  whole  loss  was  calcu- 
lated nearly  to  equal  that  of  the  Americans.  General  Har- 
rison imrrowly  escaped,  having  had  the  hair  of  his  head  cut 
with  a  baU.  He  was  distinguidied  for  his  exertions  and  gal- 
hntiy  on  the  occasioa  The  officers  in  this  affiur  merited, 
and  received  the  highest  praise.    Some  oi  the  bravest  cf 


%em  fell.    In  short,  officers  and  men  gained  ibe  meed  of 
having  done  tlieir  duty. 

Immediately  aftw  the  batde,  the  town  was  des^ted  by 
the  Lidians.  In  th^,  precipitancy  of  their  flight,  they  left 
ifa^r  provisions^  and  c^most  every  thing  they  possessed,  be- 
hmd  tbraa.  An  incontestable  proof,  that  Aey  had  been 
supplied  with  arms  by  ihe  British,  appeared  in  our  finding, 
a  great  many  guns  here,  which  had  never  been  removed 
finom  the  cases,  in  which  they  had  hem  imported,  and  a 
quantity  of  fine,  English*glazed  gui^x>wder.  A  number 
of  the  northern  tribes,  consisdng  c^  the  Pottowatomiesi 
MilUnies,  Slmwanese  and  Winnebagos,  had  sent  their 
warriors  to  this  placa  They  wwe  headed  by  Stone  Eater, 
White  Loon,  Wimiemac  and  Ellskwatawa,  commonly 
called  ^  the  prophet,'  and  brother  of  Tecumtfae.  That 
^z^ebrated  warrior,  who  makes  so  ccmspicuous  a  figure  in 
the  subsequent  battles,  was  absent  on  this  occasion. 

A&ef  the  army  retired  from  the  field,  the  savages^  infii- 
riated  by  their  losses,  dug  up  the  dead  bodies  of  the  ofii- 
e^rs,  scalped,  and  otherwise  mutilated  tfiem ;  and  they  left 
a  sn»m  force  to  hover  on  the  rear  of  the  Americans,  to 
scalp  those,  who  fell  behind,  or  died  of  their  wounds. 
•  On  the  18th  of  June,  1813,  war  wbs  declared  by  the 
United  States  against  Great  Britain.  A  smaH  army,  con** 
Bisting  of  the  fourth  regiment  of  the  United  States'  in&ntry^ 
and  diree  regiments  of  Ohio  volunteers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Hull,  governor  of  the  Michigan  territory, 
was  ordered  to  march  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers 
a^nst  the  incursions  of  the  savages.  After  a  long  and  . 
tedious  march  of  thirty-^five  days,  followed  by  British  and 
Indians,  who  constandy  hung  upon  their  flanks,  these 
troops  arrived  at  Detroit  They  amounted  to  2,500.  The 
British  immediately  began  to  defend  the  opposite  shor^ 
Their  wt^rks  were  easily  destroyed;  and  general  Hull 


crossed  his  troops  over  the  river  to  tfie  Canada  i»de^  ^ttd  ' 
with  much  menace  in  vaporing  ppockYttation&,  prc^posed 
te  invade  ^  coiiiltry.  The  fdl'of  MicbilimacSdnat^  ^vaa 
the  first  ill  a  series  trif  disgraces  iemd  misfortanes^  thai  biB^ 
fel  the  Amei^iiban  arms  in  <Mi  t)narter^  at  &e  cemmence^ 
ment  of  ^e  wan  We  can  only  go  imo  these  luq^leafiMt 
details^  as  &f  as  ^e  troops  and  the  great  local  interefits  of 
the  WeA  were  iminedtatel]^  cont^m^i 

After  k  series  of  ^fmishes^  in  winch  eoloiiel  C/iauss^  c6m* 
knaiiding  ^e  thii^  Regiment  of  Ohio  voltinteersi  and  colo- 
ns IP Anhtir^  commandii^  another  r^tident  of  vthjanf^ 
teers  fi^m  Ohio,  were  most  honoriahty  engaged^  and  a 
i^Gs  of  mismanagements^  or  misforimfies  on  die  part  of 
general  Ifull^  there  was  a  considersMe  skirmish  at  Ma- 
gagua  Hie  American  l^ce  Hvas  coniteaiided  ^  cdk»id 
MiHen  Against  great  6dds,  die  Americans  obtained  am 
undisputed  victory,  in  vi^icli  many  Indians^  and  sottie  Brt- 
dsh  were  slain. 

At  4ie  same  lime,  that  this  slight  success  was  obtainedi 
isaptain  fieald,  who  commanded  at  CAiicago,  at  die  head 
tf  lake  MB<^igan,  received  ordeifs  io  march  immedisttely 
from  that  place,  and  proceed  with  his  command  to  De^ 
^^it  by  land.  Hecommencied  his  march,  accompanied 
fey  ?^ty*-lbttr  r^ulars  and  twelve  militiai,  escorted  by  cap 
tain  Wells,  of  fort  Wayne,  and  a  few  friendly  Indians  of 
ibe  BGami  tribe,  7%e  inhabitants  in  that  quarter,  chiefly 
women  and  children,  accompanied  diem,  through  terror 
of  die  savages.  l%ey  were  attacked  on  dieir  way  by  500 
<  Indiana  Twenty-rix  of  die  regulars  and  die  mHitia  to  a 
man  were  killed.  Among  die  officers  slain  were  captain 
Wells,  and  ensign  Roman,  both  of  diem  officers  df  great 
gallantry.  Two  women  and  twelve  diildren  were  afeo 
killed.  "Hie  rest  were  made  prisonais.  Captain  Heald 
«nd  his  lady  escajj;^  alive  to  a  Bridsh  post,  and  were 
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Idftdly  i^eived.    Mi%  IteaM  wasWduhded  byisfct  shot^ 
^d  ilie  captain  by  two;  but  they  both  survifed. 

General  Hull  made  a  quidt  return  fn>m  Canada ;  and"" 
dilngs  on  his  part  were  soon  jso  far  from  invasion,  that  he 
was  ^minoned  by  general  Brock  to  surrender.    In  the 
most  dkgracefiil  manner,  and  almost  without  iigfating,  he 
did  surrender    The. men,  who  had  conducted  so  nobly  at 
Brownstown,  the  heroes  of  the  fourth  regiment,  the  brare 
volunteers  at  Raii^in^  the  whole  territory,  and  every  thing 
appertaining  to  it,  were  suitiendered  with  Detroit    Ohi<r 
had  many  brave  officers  and  troops  there.    They  had  su& 
ibred  severely  in  the  skirmishing,  that  preceded  this  dis- 
astrous and  disgraceful  event    Never  was  astonishment 
and  humiliation  more  extreme,  than  in  the  cas^  of  these 
surrendered  troops.    The  British  and  Indians,  to  whom 
general  Hull  surrendered,  amounted  to  nearly  1,400.  The 
force^  that  surrendered  to  theno,  amounted  to  about  1,800. 
No  event  had  ever  occurred,  that  produced  such  a  burning 
sense  of  shame  and  disgrace  in  the  West    Many  of  &e 
bravest  of  that  region  were  men  feelingly  alive  to  the  honor 
of  their  country,  and  ambitious  of  returning  to  their  se- 
cluded homes,  covered  with  glory.    They  were  dishonored 
i^aptiv^  in  a  far  distant  country.    An  immense  territory 
was  surrendered;   and  a  horde  of  infuriated  savages, 
flushed  with  success,  was  ready  to  pour  upon  the  westerh 
frontier,  now  left  without  any  shelter. 

IWs  disastrous  intelligence  was  distributed  by  the  north- 
ern Indian  runners,  quite  to  the  southern  extremity  of  jjm 
Union,  with  great  celerity.  The  southern  Indians  were 
invited  to  take  up  the  hatchet,  in  combination  with  thosfe 
of  the  north.  The  Creeks  and  Seminoles  soon  became 
parties  in  the  war ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  other  tribes  either 
joined  them,  or  evidently  wished  well  to  their  cause.  The 
whole  frontier  from  Tennessee  to  the  hay  of  Mobile  was 
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laid  open  to  Iheir  incursioaa  The  Briti^  sent  impte> 
ments  and  manitioiis  of  war  ttt  Florida;  and  they  were 
^ut  into  their  hands  by  the  Spaniards.  To  meet  these 
formidable  aspects  of  dEftiger,lhe  pecqile  of  the  contiguons 
states  made  greiu,  and  patriotic  exertions.  The  Seminoles, 
uniting  with  stolen  or  fugitive  negros,  made  incursions  into 
Georgia ;  and  ihey  commenced  their  accustomed  course 
of  cruelly  and  murder. 

A  most  brtive  -and  desperate  exploit  was  performed 
against  them  fay -colonel  Newman,  of  die  Georgia  volun- 
teers, with  117  men.     He  was  on  his  march  for  die  Lotcl^ 
way  towns,  and  was  met  by  150  hostile,  mounted  Indians. 
The  meeting  was  unexpected  on  both  sides.    Seldom  has 
operate  struggle  been  recorded.     The  Indians 
and  were  reinforced  to  nearly  doub\^  the  num- 
wbites;  and  returned  to  the  assault  They  were 
i;ain,  retreated  a  little  distance,  and  entrenched 
!s  around  this  Utde,  gallant  band,  to  make  sure  of 
them.    They  presrai^ed  a  profound  silence ;  and  the  In- 
dians, thinking  them  iled,  approached'  their  camp  mih 
confidence.    They  received  a  deadly  fire,  which  killed  and 
Wounded  thir^  warriors.    They  were  now  allowed  to  re- 
treat  unmolested.    The  Indians  lost  three  of  their  princi- 
j>al  xhiefe.    Their  young  leader,  and  Bow-legs,  their  se- 
cond in  command,  were  slain. 

In  1813,  the  &mous  Tecumthe  mrived  among  the  Creek 
Indians,  availing  himself  of  the  superstitions  of  the  savage 

«d  the  predictions  of  his  l»^ther,  the  prophet,  calculated 
once  to  exasperate,  and  give  coi^dence  to  them.  The 
.  Creeks  soon  began  to  perpetrate  a  series  of  outrages  along 
the  Alabama  frontier.  The  crafty  Tecumthe  had  enjoined 
.fieqresy,  as  regarded  die  predicti(«s  and  movements.  But 
the  smothered  thirst  for  vengeance  was  too  strong  among 
these  savi^es,  rendered  confident  by  these  prophecies^  to 
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te'Iong  concealed.  The  red  war-clubs  were  soon  seen  i» 
every  part  of  the  nation*  Their  first  fury  spent  itself  oil 
those  of  their  own  people,  who  were  desirous  of  peaccS 
with  the  United  States.  These  were  obliged  to  fly  for 
their  hves  to  the  forts  and  settlements  of  the  whites. 

In&tuated  by  the  propfiets,  wi9i  the  persuasion  that  the 
^  Great  Spirit  was  onr  their  side,  and  that  they  should  be 
found  invincible,  they  made  their  first  assault  upon  fort 
Mimms,  situated  in  tbeTiensaw  settlement,  in  Mississj()pi;, 
and  here  they  terribly  signalized  their  cruelty  and  ven*- 
geance.  It  was  crowded  with  women  and  children,who  had 
ifled  to  it  fi*om  terror  of  the  savages^  as  a  place  of  protection 
It  was  garrisoned  by  ISO  men,  under  the  command  of  major 
Beasly.  The  savages  obtained  their  ammunition  and  sup- 
plies from  the  Spanish  at  Pensacola;  and  in  181 3,  to  the 
number  of  six  or  seven  hundred,  commenced  their  attack 
upcwi  the  fort  They  were  fatally  successful,  and-  carried  it  by 
storm.   About  300  persons,  more  than  half  of  them  women 
and  childiren,  were  massacred.    Never  was  savage  eharac^- 
ter  more  fiilly  developed.    The  mother  and  the  child  were 
shtin  witb  the  same  stroke  of  the  tomahawk.    But  seven- 
teen #f  the  multi^e,  that  had  crowded  into  the  supposed 
protection  of  the  ilrt,  escaped  to  relate  the  catastrophe^ 
The  abominable  cruelties  of  the  savages,  previous  to  this,, 
were  merged  at  once  in  the  excitement,  created  by  this 
monstrous  and  most  unprovoked  atrocity.    As  soon  as  the 
news  reached  the  adjoining  states,  a  just  spiritft^f  resent^- 
ment  wiaus  aroused.  A  campaiga  bad  been  already  planned 
by  t^e  governor  of  Tennessee,  in  conformity  to  instruc- 
tions fiH)m  the  secr^ary  of  war,,  against  them.    The  feet* 
ings  universally  excited  on  this  occasion,  naturally  accele^- 
rated  these  operations.    €reneral  Jackson  was  selected  by 
puUic  sentiment  as  the  commander  in  this  campaign. 
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G(9iier$J  Jadomi^ifcough  snijipriiig  frcna  a  fiercro  wonnil, 
which  he  hail  n^ved  m  9  private  reomntre,  accepted 
4he  commax^  Colooal  Coflfee,  in  wboo),  also,  the  Te% 
nesgeeans  repciaed  great  confidence,  oommaDded  uiuler 
hio) ;  and  in  caae  the  gmerol  goveiranent  ghould  not  m^ 
fit  ID  adopt  the  axpedilioil,  anA  defray  its  ^j^ienee^,  the 
state  Toted  300,000  doltars  for  its  support* 

In  prieparing  for  das  campaign,  an4  Jn  ra^rchi^g  to  die 
aeeike  of  action,  g^fieral  Jackson  enoawt^red  every  diffih 
jcmliy  ^jod  d^lay,  that  couid  ari&^  ffom  the  opinions  of  o]^^ 
cite  fof^tions,  from  fol)^  alarm  £^nd  intelligence^  froiioi  die 
refractory  spirit  of  men,  generally  unused  to  control,  and 
much  more  so  to  the  stem  control  of  a  camp;  -and  more 
than  all,  from  hunger,  and  an  uncertain  supply  of  provisions. 
He  seemed  precisely  the  man,  to  meet^  and  obviiati^ .  all 
these  difficulties.  Uniting  in  an  uncommon  degree  perse** 
verance  with  promptitude,  no  opposidoa  stpod  in  his  way, 
but  that,  which  wus  i|i  the  ofiture  of  things  nvfurmountable. 
He  soon  marched,  with  such  as  these  circumstanoes  al*- 
lowed  him  to  collect 

la  the  vicinity  of  the  (Greek  settlements,  colonel  Dyw 
was  detadiad  to  atlack  Uittafritchee-toilJB,  one  of  thiir  .vil^ 
lages.  He  destroyed  the  village,  and  i^turoed  with  a  cOft^ 
sideralde  *  number  of  its  inhabitants  prisMi^i:s«  G^ner^ 
Jackson  had  be^i  for  some  time  anxious^  waiti^  the 
arrival  of  general  Cocke  from  East  Tenuessee,  with  rain«» 
forcem^tfi  and  provisions*  Leanung  that  a  conesderahle 
body  of  the  enemy  had  posted  themselves  on  4ub  TaUu** 
shatchee,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Co<^a,  thirteen  witol^ 
distant,  he  detached  general  Cofiee,  widi  900  nueia^  t» 
lUlack  and  disperse  themt 

General  Coffee  vms  so  foartunate,  a^  to  find  a  fordaU^ 
point  of  the  Coosa,  and  there  crossed  hia  troops$  dir^ttiwf 
them  to  encircle  the  town,  and  unite  their  fronts  beyond  it 
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bea^  their  (iniG»Sya»(l  the  cu^topjary  yells  and  war- 
wbo6p$.  The  Indian^  in  thfi  fii^t  inptancie^  assailed  soi 
«diwi0e  party  with  gr^at  fury.  Tbe  actjoi)  soon  l>ecafiie 
^(eoei^),  and  the  savage  retnsated^  to  th^ir  hi^nses.  Here 
^y  finight  to  dosperAbam,  as;  long  a$  they  could  $tand,  or 
fst;  Q^ilhqi;  eviDoing  fe^,  nor  asking  for  quarter.  Iheir 
)ofl9,vmsl96  kilted;  amoi^  wh^iKH  wfortiiDately^ aiid  in 
Ate  accidental  fury  c^  tba  conflict,  wer^  some  women  and 
i^ildr^n^  Of  the  priac^iers^t  ^ighty^fouf  wer#  woinen  and 
\  phildren,  who  w^ere  trea;t^  with  the  utmo^  humanity*  (X 
^  Aiwricans,  Ato  were  kUM,  md  ibrty-rone  wounded. 
Two  w^i^  killed  with  arrows.  Most  of  the  warriors  had 
^oiverB  fiU/^  with  arrows,  wliieh  they  u^ed  alter  the  first 
fir^i  niitil  ibi^  ooi^ld  reload. 

On  thenwthern  frontieri  Hm  effect  of  the  &.1I  of  Michir 
JimackJOilck,  Chicago^  and  more  than  all,  Detroit,  waa 
aj^Uing  through  the  Unioa  It  had  an  electric  eSSeet 
upon  the  West  An  offiur  was  made  to  receive  vphmteeis 
fi)r  the  ori^iiiation  oi  a  new  army  ^  and  there  hw  not 
ofiesk  been  on  record  an  instance  of  an  airmy,  formed^ 
eq[iiipped9  and  ready  to  march,  wi4i,  more  celerity.  From 
Pe»Mykania,  S^OOO  volunteevs,  under  brigadier  geaaeral 
Crooks,  general  Tupper's  brigade  of  Ohio  v^^unteers,  and 
the  ITtb  regiment,  imder  cok>nel  Welte,  were  soon  on 
IJieir  mamh|  and  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  The  com^ 
mand  was  a^st^ied  u^  «enena  Harrison,  who  was  highly 
pipjjar  among  tbia  troops,  and  und#r  bim  in  oommwd 
WW  ifenesal  Fayne,  of  Kentucky* 

Immediately  «fi;er  tfa^  disastiers  of  Detroit,  tbe  p4*opbet'a 
l^isw  mar^Aed  to  invest  forts  Harrison  and  Wfiyne, 
wbieb  w^re  gairiscMied  only  by  a  S^w  rc^gulars  and  volun* 
leans.  They  nwrdered«  burniad  and  destroyed  every  thing 
in  ^  nob^  <^  4)996  fori^.    They  fired  ifon  Hariison; 
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and  the  shrieks  of  women  and  children,  contemplating  on^ 
one  hand  the  sheet  of  flame^  rolling  towards  them,  and  on 
the  other  hearing  the  horrid  yells  of  the  merciless  savages^ 
afford  us  one  of  ^ose  scenes,  that  were  so  conlmon  during 
the  war.    Both  of  these  places  were  defended  wi&  des- 
perate bravery,  until  they  were  relieved }.  tl^  one  by  a  con- 
siderable force  of  mounted  volunteers  from  Illinois,  and 
•the  other  by  ihe  forces  of  general  Harrison.    He  divided 
his  force,  in  the  first  instance,  into  scouting  parties,  and 
made  these  merciless  and  deluded  beings  feel,  by  retalia- 
tion, something  of  the  horrors,  which  themselves  had  per- 
petrated.   Those  Indian  tribes,  that  had  remained  feithM 
to  the  United  States,  and  whose  wish  to  join  our  standard 
had  been  hitherto  refused,  by  an  arrangement  with  die 
executive,  were  permitted  to  take  a  part  in  the  war.    Lo- 
gan, a  warrior  of  distinguished  reputation,  joined  general 
Harrison  with  700  warriors.    Volunteers,  more  than  were 
demanded  by  the  expedition,  poured  in  fix)m  all  quarters; 
The  zeal  and  patriotism  of  the  western  states  were  mani- 
fi^ted  by  the  most  active  exertions,  and  by  sacrifices  of 
every  sort,  such  as  the  occasion  required, — sacrifices  of 
endurance,  treasure  and  blood.   Few  were  more  conspicu- 
ous in  the  manifestation  of  this  spirit,  than  Return  J^  Meigs,, 
then  governor  of  Ohio. 

A  separate  command  had  been  assigned  to  general  Win- 
ehesler,  as  it  appears,  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  troops 
confided  to  him.  The  troops  of  general  Payne  and  color 
nel  Wells,  by  this  arrangement,  were  placed  at  ins  dispo- 
sal. He  was  directed  to  push  forward  in  a  parallel  ad- 
vance, at  some  distance  from  general  Harrison,  and  in 
concert  with  him  regain  the  country  occupied  by  the  In- 
dians, retake  the  lost  posts,  and,  if  possible,  capture  Mai- 
den, and  all  the  places  near  our  frontiers,  that  were  central 
coverts  for  the  Indiana    General  Winchester  advanced^ 


"imtil  he  fcwiA  himsdf  in  frcmt  of  mi  enemy  of  superior 
numbers.  The  advance  of  his  force,  under  captain  Ballard, 
had  ahready.  had  severe  skirmi^ing  with  diem.  A  few  . 
brave  and  inei^rienced  young  volunteers,  who  had  rash*' 
\j  ventured  beyond  the  main  body,  under  ensign  Liggit* 
>vere  slain,  and  caused  deep  regret  at  their  untimely  falL 
Gj^neral  Winchester  immediately  sent  despatches  to  gene- 
ral Harrison,  requesting  aid.  General  Tupper,  with  his 
mounted  men,  directly  commenced  his  march,  to  yield 
the  required  assistance. 

There  was  some  severe  skirmishing  of  the  enemy  with 
ithe  advance  of  general  Winchester's  force,  in  which  L6- 
.gan,  the  friendly  chief,  after  conducting  with  great  per- 
sonal bravery,  was  mortally  wounded.    Colonel  Campbell 
was  detached  by  general  Harrison,  with  a  considerable 
force,  against  the  Missisineway  towns.    In  an  attack  upon 
one  of  these  towns,  a  severe  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
the  Indians  were  defeated,  and  that,  and  some  other  towns 
destroyed.    Next  morning  the  Indians  were  reinforced, 
and  attacked  him.     They  were  again  defeated;  but  a 
number  of  brave  officers  fell  in  the  charge.    The  detach- 
ment behaved  with  great  coolness  an^ortitude ;  and  what 
was  ^till  better;  v^ith  humanity  to  the  wounded,  and  those, 
who  fell  into  their  power.    Colonel  Campbell,  having  ac- 
complished his  object,  commenced  his  march  for  Green- 
ville.   The  terrible  Tecumthe  was  reported  to  be  lurking 
in  the  vicinity,  with  600  warriors.    The  weather  was  se- 
vere, and  nearly  the  half  of  his  men  were  disqualified  from 
^**ty>  by  being  frozen  in  some  part  of  their  limbs.    The 
men  expected  an  attack,  and  would^  probably,  have  been 
destroyed.     Their  exemption  from  attack  has  been  by 
some  attributed  to  the  absence  of  the  prophet,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  slain  in  the  attack  upon  colonel 
Campbell 


A  brigade  of  Kentuckiahs,  under  genei^I  Hopkins  hdA 
been  sent  into  Indiana  territory  against  the  savages  of  th^ 
Wabadi  and  the  Illinois.  They  destroyed  ia  number  of 
towns,  and  had  some  skiiinishing  with  die  enemy.  A 
fcompany  of  cavalry,  belonging  to  diis  detachment,  ad* 
vanced  to  bury  one  of  their  slain  companions,  and  fell  into 
an  Indian  ambuscade.  Eighteen  of  their  number  were 
killed^  and  wounded,  and  amor^  theni''wer6  several  pro^ 
mising  young  officers. 

Exasperated  by  these  repeated  successes  of  tiie  Aineri- 
i^an  troops  against  ^e  different  Indian  posts  and  villages^ 
the  enemy  resolved  to  hdvance  with  their  combined  arms 
to  Frenclhtown,  to  intercept  the  Amwican  forces  marchmg 
upon  Detroit  The  inhabitants  of  that  village  expected  to 
be  massacred ;  and  they  implored  the  protection  of  gene* 
i*al  Winchester.  This  expedition  appears  to  have  been 
%mdertaken  without  any  concert  with  genera!  Harrison. 
Creneral  Winchester,  according  to  their  request,  marched 
to  their  aid  with  600  mea  After  some  hard  skirmishing, 
in  which  the  Americans  were  victorious,  the  concentrated 
forces  of  general  Winchester,  amounting  to  about  750  men, 
found  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  British  general 
Proctor,  and  Tecumthe,  with  2,000  men.  These  forces 
attacked  the  American  camp,  and  were  bravely  repulsed, 
though  with  severe  loss.  In  a  second  attack,  general  Win* 
Chester,  colonel  Lewis,  and  some  other  persons,  by  some 
unaccountable  inadvertence,  were  made  prisoners.  The 
American  force,  deprived  thus  of  its  chief  officers,  re- 
pelled every  attack  with  the  bravery  of  desperation,  untfl 
a  flag  from  the  enemy  promised  quarters  and  protection, 
if  they  would  surrender;  at  the  same  time  menacing  the 
town  with  conflagration,  and  the  inhabitants  with  the  mh 
controlled  fory  of  the  savages,  if  they  refused  these  terms. 
Twenty-two  officers,  and  275  non-commissioned  officers 
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and  private  had  already  been  tdajn,  or  wounded.  Thirty-* 
five  ofiicers,  and  487  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri* 
^ates,  surrendered  on  the  faidi  of  general  Proctor.  The 
memy's  loss  had,  probably^  been  not  mudi  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Americana 

The  ^vente^  that  followed,  have  lost  something  of  their 
dark  coloring  by  die  effect  of  time^  ihat  extinguishes  re- 
venge, and  softens  the  remembrance  of  injuries.  But  the 
in&mous  name  of  Proctor  will  never  be  forgotten  in  the 
West.  Fathers  still  repair  to  the  empty  monundents  of 
their  high  spirited  and  promising  soiis,  \dio  fell  in  the  daHi^r 
tardly  treachety  of  that  surrender  Many  officers  of  th^ 
first  rje^pectability^  and  young  men  of  the  best  &mili(es  and 
the  highest  promise^  were  massacred  by  the  savages^  after 
they  had  surrendered.  The  deportment  of  the  British  was 
little  short  of  that  of  the  savages,  in  regard  to  the  prisoners 
in  their  possession  €reneral  Proctor^  when  charged  with 
these  enormiti^,  did  not  attempt  to  deny  them.  He  only 
affirmed,  that  no  promise  of  protection  had  been  given, 
and  no  obligation  to  control  the  savages  incurred  These 
transactions  are  commonly  knovra  in  the  West  hy  the 
name  of  the  ^  massacre  of  the  Raisia^ 

General  Harrison,  though  his  plans  were  wholly  discon- 
certed by  these  disasters  of  general. Winchester's  troops, 
set  himself  immediately  to  organizing  them  anew.  In  this 
he  was  strongly  aided  by  the  indefatigable  Meigs,  who 
promptly  forwarded  two  regiments  of  Ohio  militia,  as  re- 
inforcements, and  by  the  troops  generally,  who  burned  to 
avenge  the  loss  of  their  brave  brethren  in  arm&  He  again 
advanced  to  the  Rapids,  and  built  a  fort,  which  has  since 
been  famous  under  the  name  of  fort  Meigs.  He  then  set  . 
out  on  his  return  to  Ohio,  to  consult  with  the  governor, 
and  to  accelerate  the  march  of  the  recruits.    The  fort  was 
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besieged  in  'His  absence  by  tbe  ^n^y.  He  "was  ^&wa  a|K 
prized  of  the  cinmmstaiiee,  and  remrned.  G^eat  exertions 
were  made,  dike  m  ^e  atladc  mid  the  defence.  The 
Sritish  and  Indians  manifei^d  extreme  ranoor,  and  :^ere 
unsparing  in  fheir  labors  and  assaults.  The  itmr  of '<mn«- 
non  and  bon^  'difichariged  upon  the  'fort  was  con^uaL 
The  ^f^ice  was  gallcuit  and  determhied,  and  a  numiA^er 
t)f  men  were  siain  in  it. 

At  lengih  a  despatch  arrived^  with  forly<'seven  men,  from 
^^eneral  Clay^s  bi^de,  ii^rmiiig,  that  lie  was  at  iiandi 
flHth  1 ,1IN)  Kentuddanjaw    The  besiegers  were  attacked 
l)y  htfn.    Their  batteries  were  carried,  and  &eir  caimons 
spiked.    In  the  ardor  of  pursuit,  cdionel  Dudley  was  led 
into  an  ambuscade,  and  an  attadc  commeik^ed  upoti  the 
brave,  but  indiscreet  Kentuckians,  which  terminated  » 
4he  death,  or  capture,  of  almDst  the  whole  detadunetit 
The  barbarities  of  the  river  Raisin  were  here  acted  ov^ 
again,  though  not  to  the  same  extent    The  Indians  was- 
iisacred  forty-five  of  the  prisoners,  and  Ae  gallaBt  colonri 
Dudley  among  them.    He  is  said  to  have  killed  one  of  the 
assailing  Indians,  after  he  was  himself  mortally  wounded. 
In  the  meantime,  there  was  a  sortie  from  the  fort,  which 
-was  intended  to  have  been  simuiianeons  vrith  the  assault 
of  colonel  Dudley.    The  troops,  that  composed  it,  expe- 
rienced hard  fighting.    They  were  assailed  by  foiu*  times 
ttheir  number,  and  would  have  been  cut  oS,  had  not  lieo- 
t^iant  Owynne,  at  the  critical  moment,  come  to  their  aid, 
and  gallantly  charged  the  Imlians.    On  the  6th  of  the 
'month,  hostilities  seemed  suspended,  as  if  by  mutual  coo- 
sent    Terms, in  relation  totiie  prisoners  and  wounded, 
were  mutually  settied  between  besiegers  and  besieged.— 
•On  the  9th,  tiie  enemy  abandoned  his  works,  and  tiie 
siege,  which  had  lasted  thirteen  days,  and  in  which  he 
had  exhausted  his  efforts,  was  raised. 


iWtor  bed  vaunted;  to  his  Iii4iaii  aUies,  that  he  ,wo«iI4 
c^tare  the  gurrisba,  aad  deUi^  it  ^ver  to  them,  no  doubly 
to  share  the  fate  of  those,  who  had  h^Sf^m  Ui&tsn  into  theic 
hamk  In  the  couise  of  the  sieg^,  1,800  Ae(k  and  balls 
h^d  been  fired  ttp#n&  the  fofft,  a<id  a  coaiiiHial  disdmrge  of 
smaU  aroQ^  be^i  k^  npt  TheAmencanlows  in  the  siege 
aod  sortie  was  2^  killed  wd  woitnded.  Kentndky  here,  as 
elsewhere,  sufiered  most  severely.  The  gaHant,  bat  iadi»* 
ereet  impetuosity  of  her  sons  led  them  to  select  the.  points 
of  periL 

In  iim  month  of  June^  the  Seneea  TndianB  oflfered  their 
services  to  general  Harris<»i,.and  they  were  accei^ied  The 
inoursiiws  of  the  hostile  savages  upon  eur  firontiers  .were 
frequent  and  bkody.  Many  (^  the  inhabitants  w^re  killed^ 
w  made  captives^  and  t^  remainder  were  of  course  in  a 
state  of  co«tinnal  aktruL  In  coe  of  these  assaults,  colonel 
Ball,  moth  a  fiwoatll  detachment,  was  attacked  firom  an  am-^ 
bush.  There  were  about  twenty  in  each  party.  In  the " 
hottest  of  the  %ht,  colonel  Ball,  whose  horse  had  been 
shot  down,  was  engaged  in  personal  contest  with  an  In* 
dian  of  great  strength  and  prowess.  He  vras  seiieved  bgr 
an^  officer  of  his  party,^  wh«  shot  the  Indian.  The  savages 
dien^  made  a  de^mto  onset  with  the  usual  yell,  indicating 
that  they  would  neither  take,  nor  give  quarter..  The  band 
of  savages  vms  destroyed  to  a  maft 

In  his  general  orders  after  the  raising  the  siege  of  fort- 
T^ig^  general  Harrison  spdce  in  the  highest  torms  of 
the  conduct  of  his  men  during  the  s^ge.  To  majors  Todd, 
Bcdl,.  Lodwick,^  Ritzer  and  Johnson  he  made  die  public 
expression  of  his  warmest  satis&ctioa  In  speaking  of  the 
Kentuckians,  he  said — ^^  It  rarely  happened,  that  a  general 
had  to  complain  of  the  excessive  ardor  of  his  troops ;  but 
that  this  seemed  to  be  generally  the  case,,  when  the  Ken- 
tuckians were  en^iged ;  and  that  they  appeared  to  diink, 
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that  valor  alontB  coald  accQinpliish'  every  ^ng.^  Of  4he 
Qondnct  of  the  general  himseliv  it  appears  to  be  generally 
conceded,  that  he  merited  entire  praise.  During  the  se- 
venth day  of  the  siege,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  h^ 
received  fiom  graeral  Proctor  a  summons  to  surrender 
the  *fi>rt,  making  much  parade  of  his  own  force,  and  avow- 
ing ih^  usual  desire  to  prevent  the  efiusion  of  blood.  The 
proper  answer  was  returnedy  and  the  summons  was  not 
repeated. 

After  the  raising  the  siege  of  fort  Meigs,  general  Harri- 
son transferred  his  head  quarters  to  Seneca  town,  on  the 
Lower  Sandusky.  It  was  now  generally  supposed,  that 
general  Proctor  would  unite  his  forces  widi  those  of  the 
main  Canadian  army,  engaged  in  another  quarter.  Gene- 
ral Harrison  better  understood  his  purposes.  Fort  Meigs 
had  been  placed  in  an  excellent  state  of  defence.  Great 
exertions  were  made  to  fortify  fort  Stephenson,,  as  k  ap- 
spears,  against  the  counsels  of  general  Harrison.  Durii^ 
die  month  of  July,  the  congregated  tribes^  of  savages  under 
Tecumthe,  who  was  reported  to  have  received  the  rank 
and  emoluments  of  brigadier  general  under  general  Pioc- 
tor,  t(^etfaer  with  a  considerable  force  of  regulars,  pro- 
ceeded on  an  expedition,  tbe  ol]gect  c^  which  was  the  cap- 
ture of  forts  Meigs  and  Stephenson.  Tecumthe  was  des- 
patched with  2,000  wardens,  to  maike  a  diversion  favora- 
ble to  the  British^  while  theyadvanced  to  the  attack  of 
fort  Stephenson.  Proctw  nlfade  a  feint,  meanwhile,  to 
keep  the  attention  of  general  Harrison  occupied  with  fort 
Meigs.  Proctor  immediately  appeared  before  fort  Ste- 
phenson, with  700  Indians  under  Dixon,  aild  500  r^ulars. 
A  number  of  gun  boats  had  been  brought  round  to  bear 
upon  the  fort  Major  Croghan  was  in  it,  with  no  more 
than  160  men.  He  had  already  disobeyed  the  orders  of 
his  commander  in  chie^  in  not  destroying  the  works  and 


abanidoning  ^  ^aee,  as  indefensible.  It  was  immediate^ 
invested  with  a  ibrce  of  such  immense  superiority,  as  left 
him  but  a  daik  prospect  of  being  able  to  maintain  a  siege, 
and  little  hope  of  relief,  but  by  the  desperate  expedient  of 
cutting  his  way  through  the  enemy.  He  chose  to  defend 
it.  He  hastily  cut  a  deep  ditch,  and  raised  a  stockade 
round  it 

General  Proctor  attempted  to  gain  the  place  by  artifice. 
He  sent  a  flag,  accompanied  with  the  noted  renegado, 
colonel  Elliott,  well  remembered  for  his  conduct  towards 
the  Americans  at  the  river  Raisin.  Parade,  artifice  ajEMl 
menace  were  alike  unavailing,  to  procure  the  surrender. 
The  steady  answer  of  major  Ooghan  was,  ^  that  he  should 
never  surrender  the  place,  as  long  as  there  were  any  men 
in  it,  to  defend  iV  General  Proctor  then  opened  batteries 
upon  his  works,  and  commenced  a  fiirious  cannonade.  This 
was  continued  a  long  time  without  much  effect  Colonel 
Short,  of  the  besiejgers,  then  led  up  a  force  of  350  regulanr, 
in  close  column,  to  storm  the  fort.  The  fire,  which  the  be- 
sieged opened  upon  them,  threw  them  into  confusion,  and 
induced  a  hasty  retreat  Colonel  Short  rallied  them,  and 
they  advanced  so  for  the  second  time,  as  to  gain  die  ditch. 
They  leapt  ihto  it,  and  filled  it  A  concealed  six  pounder 
had  been  so  placed,  as  to  rake  the  ditch  in  a  Une.  It  was 
charged  v^ith  slugs,  and  dischai^ed  upon  them.  The  front 
of  this  column  was  only  thirty  yards  fi"om  the  piece.  Co-  . 
lonel  Short,  and  almost  every  man  in  the  ditch,  was  killed. 
A  volley  of  musquetry  at  the  same  time  was  fired  v«ith 
fotal  execution,  upon  those,  who  were  standing  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  ditch.  The  officer,  who  succeeded  colonel 
Short,  ralUed  the  broken  column,  and  led  it  again  into  the 
ditch.  A  second  discharge  of  the  fiital  six  pounder  was 
made,  with  the  same  effect  as  the  first;  and  the  volley  of ' ,  * 
musquetry,  that  followed,  completed  the  confusion.  *A'    * 
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retreat enraed^aiid an  aroiy  retired  fisopii agjottrigoii, tfeii 
contained  not  a  tenth  part  of  their  mimli^rgy^and  i/tdbieh,  at 
the  eoHEUBmeesient  of  the  tsic^  bad  taken  eounsel  only 
firoiB  their  despair.  Nq  incon^derable  quantity  of  bag*^ 
ffige  and  arms  was  left  by  the  besiegers;  and-  their  loss 
was  rqiorted  to  have  been  not  less  than  ISO  men.  That 
of  the  garriscHi  was  only  one  killed  and  seven  wounded. 
MajcMT  Croghan  gained,  and  reed vcd  imperii^iaUe  honora. 
Captain  Hunler,  lieutenants  Johnson^  Bayle,  Medts^  and 
^isign»  Shipp  and  Dancan«  ae^red  great  and  deserved, 
praise. 

The  briUiant  and  complete  victory  of  lake  Erie,  by  the 
feet  under  the  gjedlant  Perry,  followed.    The  result  of  this, 
splendid  aeti<Ht  placed  the  whole  lake  under  the  American 
control.    Then  first  the  masts  of  a  captured  British  fleet 
were  seen  among  the  trees  on  the  slM>res  of  Ohio.    These 
fi«resters  of  the  shores  of  Erie  gazed  on  the  impressive 
array  of  ships,  which  is  usually  seen  only  im  the  ocean.. 
Six  hundred  British  prisoners  were  conducted  to  Chillico- 
the.    The  flush  of  success  and  the  animation  of  hope  were 
itifiised  into  the  country.    Governor  Meigs  made  an  ap* 
peal  to  the  miUtia  of  Ohio  for  volunteers,  and  15,000  were 
soon  under  arm&    Their  original  object  was  the  relief 
of  fort  Stephenson ;  but  they  now  entertained  other  hopes. 
The  governor  of  Kentucky,  colonel  Isaac  Shelby,  arrived 
with  4,000  mounted  volunteers.    The  greater  part  of  the 
garrison  of  fort  Meigs,  under  general  M'Arthur,  joined 
him.     General  Harrison  immediately  determined  uppn. 
^  invading  the  enemy^s  shorea    The  troops  were  received 
on  bc^u*d  the  victorious  fleet  of  commodore  Perry,  in- 
creased by  the  captured  ships  of  the  enemy.    From  six* 
^  teen  vessels  of  war  and  100  boats,  they  were  landed  in 
..  perfect  order,  a  league  below  Maldea    It  must  have  beeO' 
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m,  v4>ypB^  as  nov^l  and  impi^eBiaTe,  as  it  was  ijieering  to 
diese  sons  of  ^be  West 

General  Proctcnr  immediatdly  abandoned  Maiden ;  and 
teiving  first  tset  fire  lo  the  fort,  and  destroyed  the  public 
property,  he  retreated  "with  his  Indians  towards  die  Thames. 
The  American  army  entered  Amhersiburg,  amidst  the 
smoke  of  the  conflagration  of  the  public  worka  The 
^omen  of  ihe  place  came  out  in  a  body,  and  begged  ihat 
protedion,  wliich  Americans  could  never  r^se.  The 
place  was,  indeed,  in  many  respecis  obnoxious  to  every 
ieeling  of  retaliation  and  vengeance.  Here  the  savages 
jmd  been  fostered.  Kete  they  had  held  their  horrid  orgies 
4of  extiltati<Hi,  on  their  return  finom  successfiil  expeditions. 
Hence,  loaded  with  presents  and  muniticHis  of  war,  they 
liad  marched  to  pluikler,  massacre  and  destroy.  Scarcely 
a  vc^nteer,  who  entered  this  odious  place,  but  had  suf> 
&red  in  his  person,  property,  relations,  or  fiiends,  by  the 
"Oufrages  and  massacres,  whidi  had  been  spirited,  and  in- 
stigated from  this  place.  But  it  was  determined,  that  the 
Briti^  and  Indians  should  see  the  difference  between  the 
American  troops,  and  those,  who  had  enacted  the  bloody 
tragedy  of  Ae  river  Raisin.  Even  the  house  of  the  rene- 
gade, colonel  Elliott,  was  spared. 

General  Proctor  and  his  army  made  all  speed  to  Sand- 
wich.   They  were  foUdwed  by  the  American  army  hy 
land,  and  the  fleet  through  the  river  Detroit    General 
Harrison  directed  general  M'Arthur  to  remain,  with  most   .  ^ 
of  the  r^ular  troops,  to  occupy  Detroit,  and  to  watch  the , 
motions  of  the  celebrated  chief,  SplU'log^  who  had  retired ' 
with  a  great  body  of  savages  to  the  woods,  near  the  Huron  • 
of  lake  St  Clair.    He  continued  the  pursuit  of  Proctor  up 
the  Thames.    He  was  joined  by  the  regiment  of  colonel'  ^  • 
Johnson,  part  of  colonel  BalPs  regiment  of  dragoons,  and    * 
the  whole  of  governor  Shelby's  volunteers.    General  Cass 
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and  copimodofe  Perry  acted  m  his  aida  Hie  Sorixmis 
capture  of  a  British  lieutenant  of  dragoons  and  eleven  pri^^ 
vates^  who  had  been  left  to  destroy  the  bridges,  enaUed 
him.  to  save  a  bridge,  and  to  learn,  that  the  enemy  had  no 
certain  advices  of  his  destination  up  the  Thames.  Durii^ 
this  rapid  pursuit,  the  American  army  captured  a  quantity 
of  clodiii^,  2,000  stands  of  arms,  and  a  number  of  can- 
non. They  easily  dispersed  the  Indians  from  their  path. 
In  a  skirmish,  the  rear  of  the  enemy  suffered  a  considera- 
ble loss.  Two  gun  boals,  and  several  barges  loaded  with 
provisions,  were  taken. 

On  the  5th  of  the  mm^th?  the  pursuit  was  eagerly  re- 
newed, and  intelligence  was  brought,  that  the  enemy  was 
waiting  for  them,  in  order  of  battle,  at  four  miles'  distance. 
Their  position  was  well  chosen.  On  one  side  was  a  swamp, 
and  on  the  other  a  river.  Between  the  swamp  and  the 
river  was  a  level  plain,  the  approach  to  which  was  de- 
fended by  a  thick  wood.  The  British  were  posted  in  a 
line  across  this  plain.  Their  left  rested  upon  the  river, 
and  was  supported  by  most  of  their  artillery.  Their  centre 
was  protected  by  two  heavy  pieces  of  cannon.  Their  force 
numbered  about  1,200  Indians,  and  600  regulars.  The 
arrangements  of  general  Harrison  for  the  several  corps  of 
his  army  were  formed  with  great  judgment  They  were 
entrusted  to  lieutenant  colonel  James  Johnson,  colonel 
Paul,  and  colonel  R.  M.  Johnson,  major  Thompson,  and 
'captain  Strieker.  A  division  was  commanded  by  general 
Desha.  The  American  troops  moved  to  the  attack,  and 
received  the  £re  of  the  British.  In  a  moment,  the  hne  oi 
the  enemy  was  broken  by  1,000  horsemen,  who  dashed 
through  the  centre,  and  either  cut,  or  trampled  down,  all 
that  opposed  them.  The  shock  was  irresistible.  There 
was  an  immediate  surrender  of  472  men,  with  their  offi- 
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«erk     General  Prodtor  i^as  aware  of  fiis  deserts,  and 
escaped  widi  all  possible  speed. 

The  Indians  contested  the  battle  with  ranch  more  per- 
tinacity, than  their  British  allies.  Tecumthe  pat  forth  alt 
his  (M>urage  and  powers  in  this  battle.  He  awaited  the 
^oek  cf  the  American  cavalry,  and  dealt  it  a  prodigious 
fire,  as  it  advanced.  The  first  effort,  although  a  desperate 
one,  to  break  the  Indian  line,  failed.  Colonel  Johnson 
Ihen  ^ordered  his  men  to  dismount,  and  fight  the  Indians 
afier  their  own  fashioa  'Die  fight  was  fierce  and  obsti- 
nate. Part  of  the  American  line  faltered ;  but  at  the  cri* 
ticat  moment,  colonel  Shelby  came  up  with  a  reinforce- 
ment, and  turned  the  scale.  A  personal  contest  ensued 
between  colonel  Johnson  and  Tecun^e.  The  former 
had  been  wounded  five  times,  was  covered  widi  blood, 
and  was  smarting  with  the  agony  of  his  wounda  He  had 
been  mounted  on  a  beautifiil  white  charger,  through  the 
action,  which  rendered  him  a  conspicuous  mark  foi^the 
direction  of  the  lavage  shots.  He  had  received  a  shower 
of  bullets,  which  pierced  every  part  of  his  dress  and  accou- 
trements. His  horse  was  wounded,  and  in  staggering 
back,  exposed  him  to  the  tomahawk  of  his  savage  antago-  - 
nist  It  missed  him.  He  drew  his  pistol,  shot  his  enemy 
in  the  head,  and  they  both  fell  together.  Major  Thomp- 
fion,  on  whom  the  command  devolved,  afier  the  fall  of 
eolond  Johnson,  continued  to  direct  the  fight  It  was 
long  and  obstinate.  The  savages  finally  fled,  and  num- 
bers of  them  were  cut  down  by  the  cavalry  in  their  flight; 

Among  the  singular  trophies  of  this  victory  were  several 
pieces  of  brass  cannon,  which  had  been  taken  fi*om  Bur- 
goyne  at  Saratoga,  surrendered  by  general  Hull  with  De- 
troit, and  now  returned  agaiia  to  the  Americans.  The 
victory  was  complete^and  the  result  was  all  that  could  be 
expected,  or  desired  from  it    Michigan  was  recovered* 
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The  Britidi  force  in  Upper  Canada  was  broken  dowii» 
The  saviiges,  that  had  depended  upon  the  British  dbere^ 
were  intimidaited,  and  their  c(mnexion  with  them  broken 
up,  and  destroyed.  Tlie  prophet,  a  most  powerfal  and  in^ 
veterate  enemy  of  the  United  States,  Tecumthe,  the  re- 
morseless and  intrepid  leader^  whose  steady  hostility  had 
wrought  so  much  mischief  to  us, — ^these  chiefe  no  longer 
ip  being,  to  lead  them  to  batde,  the  confidence  of  the  In- 
dians sunk  at  once,  and  most  of  them  made  terms  with  ifae 
conquering  general  The  general  result  to  the  West  waSi 
that  the  frontier  people  were  relieved  from  their  well 
founded  apprehensions.  They  no  longer  mistook  by  night 
the  howl  of  the  wild  beasts  for  the  war-whoop  of  the  sava* 
f^  They returned  in  peace  to  their  habitations,  tfaefar 
eoniidence  and  accustomed  pursuits. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier, die  Indians  of  the  west  and  of  the  iq)per  Mississippi 
we«^>not  idle«  There  can  seldom  be  a  movement  of  the 
isavQges  in  one  quarter,  without  excitiqg  a  simultaneous 
movement  of  them  in  another  quarter.  The  incursions  of 
the  northern  and  western  Indians  were  so  severe  upon  the 
•fiontiers  of  Dlinois  and  Missouri,  that  many  of  the  inci- 
pient settlements  in  both  those  territories  were  broken  up.. 
The  Indians  often  extended  their  ravages  to  the  central 
-Villages  of  those  regions.  A  band  of  Sacs,  Foxes  and  Pot- 
tawattomies  ranged  through  Missouri,  and  committed  a 
great  number  of  the  most  atrocious  murders.  In  some 
instances,  whole  families  were  destroyed,  and  their  accus- 
tomed fory  was  let  loose  upon  women  and  children.. .  A 
considerable  force  of  mounted  rangers  was  raised  in  the 
i  <•  two  territories.  They  were  active  and  vigilant,  in  scour- 
ing the  frontiers,  and  in  repressing  the  savage  incursions. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  with  the  Creeks  still  raged  in  the 
south.    After  the  battle  of  Tallushatchee,  general  Jackson 


was  slifl  waiting  in  die  Inditei  country  fdr:  the  junction  <tf 
flie  iroops  from  East  Tennessee.  Intelligence  was  des- 
patched to  him,  that  the  hostile  Indians  had  arrived  before 
Talladega,  a  fort,  or  town  q(  friendly  Indians.  These  In- 
dians had  incurred  their  peril,  by  their  fidelity  to  the  United 
{States.  Honor  and  pehcy  aUke  forbade,  that  they  should  be 
sacrificed.  €reneralJackson, although painfiilly disappoint- 
ed in  his  expectations  of  the  junction  of  forces  from  East 
Tennessee,  marched  directly  to  the  aid  of  the  fiiendly  In- 
dians.  The  force  of  the  AmeridBms  was  not  &r  fi^om- 1 ,8001 

On  the  8th  of  December^  1813,  at  one  in  the  mornings 
Aie  army  began  crossing  the  river,,  behind  which  ihe  In^ 
dians  were  posted:  It  was  here  600  yards  wide,  and  of 
course  to  cross  it  was  a  work  of  difficulty,  as  well  as  time. 
The  next  day,  at  four  in  the  morning,  the  army  w^  again 
in  motion.  The  in&ntry  proceeded  in  threei,polumns ;  the 
cavalry  in  the  same  order.  The  advance,  consisting  of  a 
company  of  artillerists^  with  musquets,,two  companies  of 
riflemen, ^and  one  of  spies,  marched:  abeui  400  yards  in 
front,  under  die  command  of  colonel  Carroll,  with  orders; 
idier  commencing  the  action,  to  ML  back  on  the  centre^ 
and  draw  die  enemy  after  them;  Lieutenant  colonel  Dyer 
was  placed  in  the  centre  with  250  cavalry,  as  a  corps  of 
reserve.  The  remainder  ef  the  mounted  troops  were  di- 
rected to  advance  on<  the  ri^  and  lefl;,  after  encircling  die 
^lemy,  by  uniting  the  fruits  of  their  columns,  and  keeping 
dieir  rear  rested  oil  the  infantry^  to  &ce  and  press  towards 
the  centre,  so  as.  to  leave  the  savages  no  possibility  of 
escape.  The  remainder  of  die  army  advanced  by  heads 
of  companies,  general  HalPs  brigade  occupying  die  right, 
and  general  Roberts'  the  left. 

At  eight  in  the  morning,  the  advance,  within  eighty 
jrards  of  the  enemy,  received  a  severe  fire  fit)m  them,  con- 
cealed, as  tltey  were,  behind  a  thick  shrubbery.    They 
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returned  it,  and  aobording  le  their  instnicliansy  fidi  bidk 
upon. the  centre.  The  enemy,  wilii  their  custommy  ydb 
and  tviioops,  rushed  upon  g^ieral  Roberts'  brigade,  a  few 
companies  of  which  recoiled  in  alum^and  fled  at  the  firat 
fire.  To  fill  the  chasm  created  by  this  desertion^  the  conn 
manding  general  directed  a  Volunteer  regiment  of  colonel 
Bradley,  which  a|)peared  to  tinger,  to  advahee^and  occupy 
the  vacant  space.  Tbis  order  was  not  executed  by  Beadi^.. 
Owing  to  this  iailure,  it  became  necessary  to  dismoiuit  ^ 
iwerve^' whiclmiet  the  rapid  approach  of  the  «»eniy  widi 
l^reat' firmness^  Thia  examfde  inspirited  the  r^trealing: 
militia^  who  rallied,,  and  assisted  in  checking  the  advance 
i9f  the  savages.  On  the  left,  thqy  were  met  and  repulsed 
by  the  mounted  viflemen.  But^  owing  to  the  dikuory 
movem^Us  of  the  volunteer  regiment^  and  the  too  exIeiiH 
sive  drcuit  made  by  cd<»iel  AUcom,.  who^  commanded  ll^ 
Cavalry  of  that  wing^the  intended  circle  was  not  so  clesaed 
)iut  thai  a  number  of  the  enemy  escaped  in  the  inlervaL 

The  savages  feught  with  determined  spirit  finr  sooie 
fime^  and  then  retr^ited  for  the  adjacent  hills.  lUbuiy  of 
them  fell  in  this  refireat^  and  the  slaughter  did  not  cease, 
'  unt|il  they  were  sheltered  ammig  the  hills,,  at  the  4i&ftance 
of  three  miles.  General  Jackson,  in  his  report,  bestowed 
the  highest  comlnendatioiis  on  the  officers  and  soldiecs 
generafly.  He  mentioned  cotonel  Carroll  and  lieutraaat 
colonel'  Dyer  in  temis  of  h^  praise,  for  the  spiftled  gal- 
lantry, vndi  whidi  they  met  and  r^ulsed  the  Jenemy^^ 
'Stating,  that  both  officers  and  privates  bad  answered  his 
faighcist  tBa))ectations,  and  merited  the  gratitude  of  theur 
cdutHry. 

The  enemy  brought  1,080  to  this  battle,  of  whom  293 
were  killed  on  the  field.  It  is  sii^iposed,,  that  many  ^were 
killed  in  the  fli^t  Few  escaped  unwounded.  Timx 
whde  loss,  as  since  started  ly  themsdves^  v«w  aboiM  e09^ 
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of  wbom  many  afterwards  died. 

A  scene  ensued  this  vicioiy,  that  would  be  difficult  to 
ifesmbe.  The  friendly  Induuis  had  been  besaeged  t^lesely 
§aft  seTeral  days.  They  wtsre  a  handful,  surrounded  by 
iiifiirialed  enemies.  Torture  and  the  most  horrible  death 
wwe  in  reserve  for  them,  as  the  certain'  consequence  of 
Mmrendi^.  In  dieh*  siege,  tfiey  endured  every  privation, 
particwdarly  Ifae  dreaddfe}  one  of  water.  They  were  re* 
&eved  on  die  very  day,  when  an  assault  was  to  have  been 
made  upon  them,  whidh  wocdd,  almost  ineviud»ly,.fadv6 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  every  one  of  them.  Th^r 
deliverance  was  one  of  the  few  occasions,  that  melts  ev^ 
die  savage  |ieart  to  tenderness  and  joy.  The  manifesta* 
tions  were  affecting.  Famished,  as  they  had  been,  they 
sold  iheir  provisions  for  tl»  supply  of  the  famicAied  ttoo^ 
of  general  Jackson. 

Imaginalion  can  scarcely  ccMijure  up  more  difficulties^ 
^bpn  those,  whidi  the  general  had  to  encounter  in  this 
canqpaigp.  General  Cocke,  who  oHnmanded  die  troops 
fimn  East  Tennessee  was,  like  generd  Jackson,  a  major 
gen^id,  having  apparendya  separate  and  independent 
csommand,  and  diarged  widi  precisely  die  same  objects ; 
to  avenge  the  injuries  of  the  country,  and  punish  the  savage 
Iba  He  seems  to  have  bec^  equally  hearty  in  die  cause* 
jHis  reasons  for  attempting  a  separate  campaign  were, 
diat  oa  joinii^  his  troc^  to  those^  of  general  Jackson, 
^dii^  the  number  of  sp  many  mouths  to  be  filled,  would 
cause  the  iataine^  that  alreipidy  prevailed  in  his  camp,  to 
fn-ess  sdil  more  heavily  on  tl^  troops  of  bodi  generals; 
aAd  diak  in  an  united  conuaa^  die  foimer  would  gain  all 
ite  laurels. 

Looking  i»  vain  for  aid  from  that  quarter,  sufimng  p^- 
ItaiaUy  from  fitmine  at  his  own  taide,  and  sttli  more  from 


witnessmg  die  priya^nd  of  tile  emip^  and'  il^ inuiiiiqp» 
and  K^omplaiifing  spirit  of  insubordinaticm,  so  natural  t9 
men  situated  as  were  the  troops  from  Tmnessee,  the  gene*- 
fal  was  oUiged  to  turn  bis  back  upon  all  the^  advantagaB 
already  gained,  and  to  retreat  under  the  aspect  of  defeat^ 
rather  than  of  victory. 

AH  these  difficulties  were  increased  by  the  arts  of  some 
officers  amcMig  his  troops^  who,  believii%  Aat  the  c$ira|iai|^ 
was  about  lo  break  vpy  wielied  to  be  die  first  to  retum 
Imne,  and  render  themselves  popular  by  b^ng  the  hmrids 
c^dieir  own  exploits,  and  by  taking  part  in  the  complaints  of 
die.  soldiers.  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  militia,  eol- 
iMmg  in  their  tmts,  and  talkii^  over  their  grievances, 
finally  detefmmed  to  abandon  the  caQtp,  and  return  borne; 
The  g^ieral  had  immediate  warning  of  th^r  purpose,  and 
WW  determined  at  every  hazard  to  {prevent  it  At  the 
moment,  when  they  had  determined  tooarry  their  imen- 
tiMis  into  eflfect,  they  bdiield  the  volunteers,  with  ike  gene- 
ral at  their  head,  in  firont  of  tbem,  widi  positive  commsmdb 
to  prevent  their  advancing,  and  to  compel  them  to  return 
to  thmr  camp.  This  decision  and  energy  overawed  tbem, 
^  and  Aey  returned  to  thiear  camp,  not  only  widiout  mur<* 
murii^,  but  extdling  tto  unalt^nJble  firmness  of  their  ge- 
neral 

.  The  next  day  presented  a  dififer^nt  spfectacla  The  vo- 
kinleers,  who  had  been  the  day  befiue  the  instruments  of 
compelling  the  miHda  to  return  to  th^ir  duty,  partieipadi^ 
widi  them  in  the  same  discoaitmts,  and  secredy  wishing 
well  to  the  cause,  begmi  in  turn  to  mutiny  thennwilTes, — 
Knowing  die  disaffection  of  die  militia,  theyr  deemed,  that 
when  their  discontents  were  m^mtfest,  diere  would  be  do 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  general,  to  prevent  their  carry- 
ryii^  Aeir  plans  into  ^fect  To  their  surfH-ise,  they  found 
die  miKtm;  disposed  to  return  die  good  offices,  vfdnch'^pr 


Ittd  received;  and  wbm  i1k^ faa4 made  all  dieir  arrange^ 
meats  to  move  off,  they  ibuod  the  militia  between  thc^ 
audi  ifaeir  purpose,  manifestuig  a  fixed  dotermination  to 
obey  die  orders  of  their  gmeml.  They  fell  in  with  th^ 
example,  which  had  be^a  placed  b^re  them  the  day  be- 
fore, and  moved  back  in  quietness  ttyheir  quarters. 

Part  <>f  these  amusing  results  majn^  ascribed  to  pique, 
and  the  gratification,  which  the  parties  ojltemately  felt,  in 
being  able  to  thwart  the  views  of  tho86,  who  had  so  lately 
crossed  their  own.  Added  Jto  this,  they  were  c&aB&mm, 
thai  they  had  c<»slpkiined  beyond  dieir  causes  lor  cffsor 
pladnt  They  were  anxious,  6xm  a  great  and  mixed  va* 
riety  of  motives,  to  return  to  their  homes.  But  the  militia 
appear  4o  have  stopped  diort  in  their  mu^nous  spirit 
8ocm«,  than  the  volunteera  To  the  latter  there  seemed 
no  alternative  between  carrying  their  point  and  dishonor 
They  were  anxious  that  thdr  cause  should  prosper,  that  it 
might  «eem  to  be  founded  in  justice:  The  wishes  of  the 
cavalry  to  return  had  such  a  just  foundation,  fi^m  the  imr^ 
possibility  of  procuring  forage,  that  on  a  solemn  pledge 
by  their  platoon  and  field  officers,  that  they  would  return^ 
as-  soon  as  their  horses  wer^  recruited,  and  themselves 
furnished  with  winter  clothing,  general  Jackson  granted 
iheir  request^  and  they  immediately  set  out  on  their 
iretum. 

The  discontent  was  smothered  for  the  mom^it,  but  it 
was  not  quenched;  and  the  general  was  aware,  that  on  a 
fovorable  occasion,.it  would  he  sure  to  burst  forth  again. 
His  prospects  of  supply  were  brightened  by  letters,  just 
received  fi^m  the  contractors,  that  provisions  for  the  army 
were  ^&i  pn  the  road,  and  would  shortly  arrive  in  the 
camp.  Under  these  circumstances  he  assembled  his 
troops,  and  addressed  them  in  the  most  energetic  and  ani- 
mating terms,  imploring  them  by  every  consideratiom,  to 
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follow  Wp  ibe  }Aovf,  fh^'had  strttck ;  protoisiag  diein,  that 
if  supplies  did  not  anive  in  (wo  days,  he  wouM  himsetf 
march  back  with  them ;  re^besting  diem  to  reflect  sefi6u»- 
ly  upqli  the  subject  during  l9ie  following  night,  and  let  bin 
ult  of  their  intentions  on  the  succeeding  mom- 
ing  to  ^ir  tents,  and  deliberating  on  die  mea- 
to  be  adopted  en  this  emergency,  the  officers  of 
"s  "Concluded,  tbat  nodiing  short  of  marcbn^ 
tfae  artny  immediately  back  to  the  settlements  could  jn^ 
Tent  &e  A^race,  wlHcfa  liiu^t  attend  a  forcible  desertion  uS 
the  camp  by  die  soldiera  The  officers  of  the  militia  de- 
termined difierentty,  and  were  willing  to  r^nain,  until  it 
could  be  ascertained  ^etfier  a  supply  of  provisimis  could 
be 'had.  *If  it  can,^  said  they,  *1et  us  proceed  with  the 
Campaign.  If  iiot,  let  us  be  marched  back,  where  it  can 
be  procured.'  The  general,  who  greatly  preferred  the  lat- 
ter opinion,  was  nevertheless  disposed  to  gratify  those,  who 
appeared  imwiUing  to  submit  to  iiirtiber  hardships,  and  he 
(u^ered  general  Hall  to  march  his  brigade  to  fort  Deposit, 
where  a  supply  of  provisions  was  collected,  and  after  satis- 
.fyn)g  their  own  wants,  to  return,  as  an  escort  lo-the  pro- 
Tisions.  The  second  regiment,  however,  unwiBing  to  be 
outdone  by  the  militia,  consented  to  remain,  and  the  first 
proceeded  alona  On  this  occasion,  the  general  could  not 
forbear  to  remark,  *  that  men,  for  whom  he  had  cheri^ed 
so'warm  an  afiection,  and  for  whom  at  all  times  he  would 
nave  been  wilting  to  make  any  sacrifice,  desiring  to  aban- 
don him  at  a  moment,  when  their  presence  was  so  par- 
dcularly  necessary,  filled  him  with  emotions,  which  lan- 
guage was  too  feeble  to  express.* 

The  two  days  had  dapsed,  since  die  departure  of  tfae 
volunteers,  and  no  supphes  had  arrived.  The  militia  de- 
manded, that  the  plei%e,  which  bad  been  given  them,  diat 
they  should  be  marched  back,  should  be  redeemed.    Tin 
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pledge  had  been  given  c^der  the  confident  mpectatioi^ 
that  die  provisions  would  arrive  within  the  two  days. — 
Nothing  now  remained,  however^but  to  redeem  the  pledge. 
It  was  a  moment  of  deep  dejection  to  the  general    All 
the  objeds,  on  which  his  h^ut  had  been  so  earnestly  fixed, 
were .  apparently  about  to  escape  him,  if  his  men  should 
abandon  him,  and  he  be  compelled  to  relinquish  his  con- 
quests to  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  .  While  indulging 
these  gloomy  meditations,  he  exchdmed  earnesdy,  and 
aloud, '  If  ooly  two  men  will  remain  with  me,  I  will  never 
abandon  this  posC    CaptainGordmH of  the  spies, &ce« 
tiously  replied,  ^  You  have  one,  genernL    Let  us  see,*  if  we 
can  not  find  another;^  and  immediately,  vnth  a  zeal  suited 
to  the  occasion,  he  undertook  with  some  of  the  general  staff 
to  raise  volunteers,  and  in  a  Uttle  while  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing 109,  who  pledged  themselves  to  remain,  and  protect 
the  post    The  general,  delisted  with  the  idea,  that  he 
should  not  be  compelled  to  abandon  his  position,  mavched. 
towards  fort  Deposit  with  the  remainder  of  the  army,  with, 
the  distinct  understanding,  that  on  meeting  supplies,  they 
were  to  return  and  prosecute  the  campaiga    They  had. 
not  marched  more  than  twelve  miles,  when  they  met  150 
beeves.    A  sight,  which  gave  the  general  so  much  delight, 
was  to  the  discontented  equally  unwelcome.    Th^r  faces 
were  towards  home,  and  the  prospect  of  returning  back  to 
the  war  was  hatefiil.    As  soon  as  their  devouring  ai^edtes 
w@re  appeased,  they  were  ordered  to  return  to  their  en- 
campment   Low  murmurings  ran  along  the  lines,  and 
presendy  broke  out  into  open  mutiny.    One  company  was 
already  moving  off  in  a  direction  towards  home.    J^  soon 
as  ^e  general  was  informed  of  this,  he  pursued  them  with 
a  part  of  his  staff,  and  .a  few  soldiers  with  general  Coffee, 
who  had  halted  a  quarter  of  a  mil^^  in  advance.    He  or* 
derpd  diem  immediately  to  form  across  the  road,  and  to; 
vou  I.  47 
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£^  on  the  mutineers,  if  tfaey  attempted  to  proceed..  Bnafcb* 
ing  up  their  arms,  these  feithful  adherens  presented  a 
front,  which  awed  the  deserters,  and  ca.used  the^i  to  re- 
treat precipitately  on  the  main  body.  But  the  e:raunple  of 
'as  contagious.  He  soon  ascertained,  t^at  a  whole 
vae  in  the  attitude  of  marching  back  by  force.  In 
s,  having  taken  his  ground,  he  determined  to  Ui- 
r  perish.  Seizing  a  musquet,  and  resting  it  on 
of  his  hof^  for  he  was  disabled  by  a  wound  frcon 
die  use  of  his  left  arm,  he  threw  himself  in  front  of  the 
mutincKis  column,  and  declared,  that  he  would  shoot  the 
first  mao,  who  should  vjenture  to  advance.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  was  found  by  major  Reid  and  genend  Coffee,  who 
jidging  froqi  4ie  ^ngth  of  his  absence,  diat  some  distur- 
bance had  arisen,  hastened  to  his  side,  and  waited  the  re- 
sult of  his  perilous  determination,  in  Uie  anxious  suspense 
of  expectation.  For  many  minutes  the  coluom  preserved 
a  sullen,  yet  heeitatii^  attiuide,at  once  fearing  to  proceed, 
and  reluctant  to  retreat.  In  the  meantime,  those,  who  re- 
niained  &ithfiil  to  their  duty,  amounting  to  about  two  com- 
panies, were  collected  and  formed  iu  rear  of  the  general, 
and  in  advance  of  the  troops  with  positive  orders,  to  imi- 
tate his  example  in  firing,  if  they  attempted  to  advance 
The  timidi^,  resulting  &om  the  consciousness  of  a  bad 
cause,  prevailed.  They  returned  quietly  to  their  posts. — 
This  firmness  at  this  critical  moment .  undoubtedly  saved 
the  campaign,  and  perhaps  determined  the  issue  of  the 
war.  There  are  but  few  men,  who  could  have  adopted 
such  a  course  with  safety. 

■Portly  afier  die  battle  of  Taltad^a,the  Hillabee  tribes, 
who  had  sufiered  most  severely  on  diat  occasion,  ^ed  fat 
peaca  General  Jackson  sternly  demanded  die  proper 
reparation  and  submission,  assuring  them,  that  fort  Mimms 
should  long  be  .remi^nbered  by  them  in  bitterness  and 
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tears,  but  inibrming  l^ein,  that  on  mafiifestation  of  sin- 
cerity in  thek  desires  for  peace,  he  was  not  disposed  to 
make  war  cm  those,  who  were  willing  to  become  our 
fiiends. 

But  befdre  this  answer  arrired  among  them,  general 
White  hskd  attacked,^  and  destroyed  dieir  town,  killing  60, 
and  making  356  prisofiers.  This  unfortunate  circumstance 
contributed  to  the  desperation,  with  which  the  Creeks  a& 
terwards  fought  They  had  asked  for  peace  on  the  gene- 
raPs  own  terms.  Finding  themselves  attacked  under.suefa 
circumstarlces,  it  produced  among  them  the  fiilse  cohvio*- 
tion,  that  no  submission  would  avail  them,  and.  they  ccrfi- 
sidered  it,  as  a  war  of  ejiterminatioa  There  is  no  instance, 
afterwards  of  their  asking  for  quarter,  or  inanifesting  a 
disposition  to  receive  it 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  giving  the  details  of 
the  first  difiiculties  and  mutinies,  which  general  JacksMt 
had  to  encounter,  at  the  comfnencement.of  the  Greek  war, 
Us  they  ^rve  as  adciirate  samples  of  all  his  subsequent 
difficulties,,  in  bringing  this  war  to  a  successful  termination* 
.  They  remind  us  of  the  trials,  which  Washingtcm  had  te 
endure,  ill  prosecuting  the  war  of  the  revolutioa  His  sol- 
diers were  little  accustomed  to  any,  even  the  mostneces- 
Ary  control  They  were  foil  fed,  and  much  accustomed 
to  spend  their  time  at  their  own  discretion,  at  home.  Theiir 
enlistnfients  w^re  for  periods  too  limited.  The  arrange^- 
ments  of  the  contractors  for  supplies  were  grossly  mis^ 
managed.  Some  of  the  officers  were  no  better,  than  par- 
tizana  So  formidable  were  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
prosecuting  the  campaign,  Aat  even  the  governor  advised 
its  abandonment  The  troops  were  not  certain,  whether 
they  w^^  to  look  to  the  general  government,  or  that  of 
their  state  for  their  pay ;  or  whether  they  might  not  ulti-* 
tttately  fail  of  bemg  paid  by  either.    On  the  12th  of  De* 
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cember,  general*€ocke  arrited  with  1,560  me*!;  but  it 
was  found,  that  they  were  not  brcmght  into  the  field  under 
the  requi^tion  of  the  president  of  the  United  States ;  that 
the  term  of  service  of  a  great  part  of  them  would  expire 
in  a  few  days,  and  of  the  whole  in  a  few  weeks.  Mutiny 
succeeded  to  mutiny ;  and  such  was  the  general  gloom  of 
the  prospect^  that  a  man  of  any  other  temperament  and 
character,  than  that  of  general  Jackson,  would  hare  yielded 
to  the  advice  of  governor  Blount,  and  wearied,  and  dis- 
gusted with  quelling  mutiny  in  one  form  to-day,  only  to 
see  it  renewed  in  another  to-morrow,  would  have  abao- 
doned  die  enterprize  forever. 

Not  so  general  Jackson.  He  harangued  his  troops.*^ 
He  appealed  to  every  motive,  that  can  influence  the  human 
heart, — ^their  honor^  their  patriotism,  their  avarice,  and 

'  their  fears  in  turn.  The  more  obstacles  and  impe^meiits 
arose  before  him^  ibe  more  firmly  he  arched  himself  to 
the  cause.  In  one  instance  he  ordered  the  arrest  of  a  mu- 
tinous officer,,  lieutenant  Kearly,  and  demanded  his  sword 
His  reply  was,  ^  that  he  was  a  free  man,  not  subject  to  the 
orders  of  general  Jackson,  or  any  other  perscm  f  declaring 
at  the  same  time,  that  his  sword  should  protect  him  on  his 
way  to  Tennessee.  The  guards,  who  were  ordered  t© 
arrest  him,  cocked  their  guns.  Lieutenant  Kearly  aifi 
his  men  did  the  same.  The  general  hastened  to  the  scene^ 

*  and  demanded  Kearly's  sword  in  person,  which  he  per- 
sisted to  refiise.  The  general  snatched  a  pistol  from  his 
bolster,  and  was  levelling  it  at  die  breast  of  Kearly,  when 
friends  interposed,  and  he  was  induced  to  surren^fer  his 
sword.  During  the  crisis,  both  parties  were  prepared  to 
fire,  and  a  scene  of  bloodshed  was  narrowly  escaped.--* 
Under  these  discouragements,  and  the  departure  of  tbe 
troops  from  East  Tennessee  for  their  homes,  and  the  seat** 
(ering  away  of  his  forces,  he  was  fiur  from  being  indoced 
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to  despond,  and'he  was  determined  to  prosecute  the  cam* 
paign,  witb^  the  feeble  force,  still  remaining  with  him. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1814,  colonel  Carroll  and  Mr. 
Blackburn  arrived  at  head  quarters,  reporting  the  ap- 
proach of  850  volunteer^  These  men  had  scarcely  ar- 
rived, aiKi  chosen  colonels  Perkins  and  Higgins  to  coni-^ 
mand  them,  when  these  officers  refused  to  march  their 
regiments  to  head  quarters  under  command  of  general 
Coffee.  There  was  no  small  difficulty  in  quelling  this 
mutiny,  and  it  was  not  until  the  13ih  of  the  month,  diat 
these  officers  arrived  at  head  quarters  with  their  re^- 
ments.  The  whole  efiective  force  at  this  time  consisted^ 
According  to  the  report,  of  only  900  men,  and  was  in  re- 
ality short  of  that  number. 

On  the  15th,  the  troops  commenced  their  march,  and 
moved  to  Wehogee  creek,  three  miles  from  fort  Strother. 
At  Talladega  he  was  joined  by  300  friendly  Indians,  badly 
armed,  and  discouraged  at  die  weakness  of  the  united 
force.  A  thousand  men  under  such  circumstances  were 
led  into  the  heart  of  an  enemy^s  country,  with  no  possible 
hope  of  escape,  but  from  victory.  To  march  seemed  now 
the  only  alternative,  although  it  was  a  course  so  fiill  of 
peril.  To  mardi  was  necessary,  to  affi>rd  a  diversion  fii^ 
vorable  to  general  Floyd,  who  was  advancing  from  Geor« 
gia^  with  an  army  against  the  Creeks.  Another  reason 
rendered  this  course  indispensable.  The  officer,  com- 
manding at  fort  Armstrong,  had  received  intelligence,  on 
wbidi  the  utmost  reliance  was  placed,  that  the  warriors 
from  fourteen  or  fifteen^  towns  on  the  Tallapoosa  were 
about  to  combine  their  forces,  and  attack  that  place.  For 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  garrison,  it  was  in  a  defenceless 
ocmdition.  On  reachii^  Talladega,  the  general  received 
a  letter  from  the  commander  at  fort  Armstrong,  confirming 
^  report,  tliat  this  depot  was  about  to  be  attacked.    He 
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was  also  iiiJR)rmed  by  an  express  from  general  Pinddaey, 
that  general  Floyd  was  moving  on  the  Greek  country,  and 
would  shortly  be  at  Tackabatcha;  The  express  desired 
him^  for  various  reasons,  to  advance  upon  such  of  the 
Creek  towns,  as  might  be  within  striking  distance  from 
him. 

Had  he  hesitated  before,  these  advices  would  have  de- 
cided him.  It  was  understood,  that  the  hostile  force  was 
collected  in  a  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa,  near  the  mouth  of 
a  creek,  called  Emuckfaw.  On  that  point  he  marched  by 
the  shortest  route.  As  he  advanced,  he  became  more  and 
more  sensiBIe  of  the  ignorance  of  his  guides,  and  the  in- 
experience and  insubordination  both  of  Us  officers  and 
troops.  But  they  were  in  high  spirits,  and  anxious  to  meet 
the  enemy.  On  the  21sty  the  general  encamped  his  small 
force  on  the  eminences,  that  overlooked  Emuck&w,  and 
made  every  preparation  against  an  attack.  At  midnight, 
spies  reported,  diat  they  had  discovered  a  large  encamp- 
ment of  Indians  at  three  miles  distance,,  yelling,  and 
dancing  in  a  manner,  to  indicate,  that  they  were  apprised 
of  his  arrival  At  dawn  of  the  next  morning,  the  alarm 
guns  of  the  sentinels,  succeeded  by  shrij^s  and  savage 

*  —  

yells,  announced  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  Their  first 
assault  was  on  the  left  flank,  commanded  by  coloneil  Hig*^ 
gins.  It  was  met,  «and  opposed  with  great  firmness.  Ge- 
neral GoSee  and  colonels  Carroll  and  Sitler  instantly  re^ 
paired  to  the  point  of  attack,  and  by  example  and  exhorta*- 
tion  encouraged  the  men  to  their  duty.  The  action  raged 
for  half  an  hour.  The  brunt  of  it  being  against  the  I^ 
wing,  it  had  become  considerably  weakened^  The  &nst 
part  of  the  action  had  taken  place,  during  the  dimness  of 
twiKght  The  clear  light  of  the  morning,  showing  tfa« 
position  of  the  enemy,  aud  captain  FerriPs  company  hav<» 
ing  reiitfbrced  the  left  wing,  general  Coffi^e  <ttfected  ia 
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dmrge^  and  a  rout  immediately  enraed.    The  «nemy  were . 
pursued  tw^  miles. 

The  general  immediately  detached  general  CofTee,  with 
the  fiiendly  Indians  and  400  men,  to  storm  the  enemy^s 
encampm^it^  unless  it  should  be  found  too  strongly  forti* 
fied,  in  which  case  he  proposed  to  bring  up  the  artillery* 
Cofiee^  having  reconnoitered  the  position,  and  found  it  too 
strongly  fortified  to  be  assailed  with  his  force,  returned  to 
oamp.  He  had  not  returned  more  ihan  half  an  hour,  when 
a  fire  was  q)ened  on  the  piquets  on  die  right,  aiDCompanied 
with  the  usual  savage  yellsw  GQneral.  Cofiee  vohmteered 
his  services  to  move  upon  the  lefl;  flank  of  the  assailants 
His  detachment  was  taken  from  different  corpa  He  placed 
himself  at  their  head,  and  moved  rapidly  upon  the  foe. 
While  he  was  thus  occupied,  the  rear  of  his  force  had  an 
opportunity  to  slip  away  unperceived,  until  the  wbold 
number  did  not  exceed  fifty  mea  Ha  found  the  enemy 
occupying  a  ridge  of  open  pine  timber,  covered  with  low 
underbrush,  which  afforded  them  every  opportunity  for 
concealment  To  drive  them  fitrni  their  lurking  places, 
general  Cofiee  ordered  his  men  to  dismpunl;,  and  char^ 
diem.  In  carrying  this  order  into,  execution,  the*  general 
was  wounded  through  the  body,  and  his  aid,  n|ajor  Donel^ 
son,  killed^ 

This  was  followed  by  a  violet  onset  on  the  Une  of  the 
lefi;.  General  Jackson  repaired  in  person  to  the  point  of 
attack.  The  battle  was  maintained  by  the  assailants,  by 
quick  an^  irregular  firing  fi'om  behind  logs,  trees,  shruln 
bery,  and  whatever  could  afibrd  concealment.  Behind 
these  they  prostrated  themselves,  after  firing,  to  reload, 
and  rise,  and  fire  again.  After  sustaining  this  fire  for  some 
time,  a  brilliant  and.  steady  charge,  undc^  colonel  Carroll, 
broke  their  array,  threw  diem  into  confiision,  aud  caii^ed 
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tkem  to  fly.    Their  loss^  thoii^  it  ^mis.ctftalnfy  boimde* 
ifable,  was  not  exactly  known. 

On  the  right,  genera]  Cofifee  had  not  been  able  Co  drive 
them  from  their  fastnesses  to  his  wish ;  and  with  a  view  lo 
draw  them  from  thdr  retreat,  he  affected  to  retire  towards 
the  place,  where  he  had  first  dismowited^  This  stratagem 
had  the  desired  effect  Th^y  forso(^  their  hiding  places, 
i^d  advanced  rapidly  upon  him.  The  fight  was  re- 
newed again  on  equal  terms.  A  severe  contest  endued, 
which  lasted  almost  an  hour^  with  nearly  the  same  loss  on 
each  side.  At  this  crisis^  when  several  of  the  detachmrat 
had  been  killed,  many  wounded,  and  the  whole  was  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  a  timely  reinforcement  from  general 
Jaickson  made  its  appearance  on  the  enemy's  left  flank, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  contest  General  Cofl^  although 
severely  woynded,  iMtantly  ordered  a  charge,  from  which 
the  epeiiy  fled  ii4  consternation,  and  were  pursued  with 
great  slau^ter.  At  this  place  few,  if  any,  escaped.  It 
was  a  day  of  almost  continual  hard  fighting. 

The  night,  that  drew  on  afier  such  a  day,  amid  the 
§^m  df  a  forest,  would  naturally  be  dispiriting  to  troops, 
most  of  whom  had  never  before  seen  an  enemy,  or  formed 
a  distinct  i(|ea  of  the  horrors  of  a  batde.  The  spirits  of 
the  men  were  observed  visibly  to  flag,  as  the  darkness  in- 
creased. During  the  night,  at  every  the  least  ncHse,  the 
sentinels  would  fire  their  alarm  guns,  and  retreat  upon  the 
main  body.  General  Jackson,  having  accomplished  the 
naain  objects  of  the  expeditionr— a  diversion  in  &vor  of 
general  Floyd,  and  the  reli^  of  fort  Armstrong,  began  to 
think  of  returning  to  his  former  station  at  the  Ten  IslaadSb 
The  impossibiUty  of  subsistence  for  men  and  horses,  virhere 
they  were,  rendered  this  measure  indispensable.  The 
appearance  of  a  retreat,  too,  would  probably  draw  the 
savages  fix>m  their  strong  holds,  where  they  couU  not  be 


^Blfitds»d,  wiidi  Ub  preset  fytm,  wMh  any  prospect  of  sttc- 
eees.  Every  arrangement  for  the  ciomfort  and  conreyanoe 
of  his  wounded  being  made,  he  began  his  fetreat,  at  teA 
Ike  next  mcntriiiig.  He  marched  without  interruption,  until 
nearly  xught,  and  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  £notis- 
chopco  credk;. 

The  next  day^  various  ciit^umstanees  instructed  the  ge- 
neral)  that  he  was  pursued.    The  delay  of  an  attack  led 
him  to  fear^  that  he  was  marching  into  an  ambuscade;  The 
necessary  crossing  of  a  deep  ravine  between  two  hills,  shel- 
terod  with  diick  shrubbery  end  brown  sedge,  aibrding  ft 
most  &vorable  conceabnent  for  savage  attach  exposed  him 
to  an  ambuscade.    AfewpMieers  were  despatched  to 
find  anodier  crossing  placa    At  this  place  die  fionlguards 
and  part  of  the  columns  had  passed,  and  the  arlUlery  was 
crossing    The  company  of  ci^>tain  Russell,  who  aMffched 
in  the  rear,  was  suddenly  aittacked  by  greatly  superior 
numbers.    The  general  had  made  all  possible  afraqge* 
ments  for  the  emei^ncy  of  an  attack  in  this  place,  and 
^deulafed  on  a  certain  victory.    Great  wbb  his  astonish- 
ment, when  he  beheld  the  right  and  left  columns  of  the 
rear  guard,  after  a  feeble  tosistance,  giving  v?ay,  carrying 
confosion  and  dismay  with  iliem,  and  obstructing  the  pas-* 
sage,  over  which  the  principal  strength  of  the  army. was  to 
be  recroBsed.    This  timid  deportment  was.  wdUi  nigh  beii^ 
followed  with  the  most  fiital  consequence  which  were 
only  prevented  by  the  determined  bfavery  of  a  ^W  m^i. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  centre  column  had  followed  die 
example  of  the  other  two.    Not  more  than  twenty  men 
remained,  to  oppose  die  torrent  of  assault    The  artillery 
company,  commanded  by  Ueutenant  Armstroi^,  and  com- 
posed of  young  men  of  the  first  fiunilies,  who  had  volun*' 
leered  their  services  at  the  commmcement  of  the  cam* 
paign,  formed  ^mth  their  musquets  before  thdr  piece  qi 
voifci.  48 
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ordniunce,  and  hastily  dragged  it  from  the<^redi  to  loi-Mli* 

npnce,  i^hence  they  could  discharge  it  <m  the  enemy  to 

advantage.    This  piece  ifaey  defended  i^ilh  the  most  des- 

iperate  bravery  against  an  ^enemy  five  times  4ieir  number^ 

and  checked  the  advance  of  a  foe,  already  animated  firom 

beholding  the  consternation,  which  his  first  fifaoek  had  pro^ 

doced.  The  brave  j^armstrong  feU  beside  his  piece^  exclaim* 

ing  as  he  fell,  ^  Some  of  you  must  pmsh ;  but  do  not  aban* 

"^n  the  gua^    By  his  side  fell,  mortaDy  wounded^  his 

dissociate  and  fiiend^  Bird  Evans,  and  liie  gallant  t^ptam 

Hamihm.    In  the  meantime,  general  Jackson  and  his 

ftafl^  by  die  greatest  exertiotis,  were  enabled  to  restore 

somediii^  %e  order.    The  enemy,  perceiving  a  str«>»g 

.foroe  advancing  upon  them,  and  being  warmly  assa3ed  on 

tdidr  left  fiank  by  captain  Gordon  at  the  head  ciins  vpies, 

hi  ffadr  turn  were  istrtcken  with  alarm,  and  fled,  throwing 

away  vvhatever  retarded  dieir  flight    'Hiey  were  pursued 

two  mtles;  many  were  destroyed,  and  die  remainder 

wholly  dispelled. 

'Hie  highest  praSse  was  due,  and  was  given  to  generd 
CV>flfee.  In  consequence  of  the  wound  he  had  received  at 
Emuds&w,  he  was  carried  only  the  day  before  on  a  fitter. 
He  was  this  day  on  horseback^  and  commanded  widi  his 
usual  calm  and  deliberaite  firmnesa  On  this  crisis  aB 
edquette  was  )farovm  aside,  and  ofllcers  and  men  each 
i^ght  in  the  place,  where  his  services  seemed  to  be  ne- 
cessary. The  hospital  surgeon,  Dr.  Shelby,  rendered  im* 
portant  services  in  the  battle.  Captain  Gordon,  by  his  op- 
portune ssdly  on  the  left  flank  of  the  savages,  essentially 
contributed  to  restore  the  fight.  The  adjutant  general^ 
Sitter,  displayed  the  greatest  firmness.  Of  general  Jack- 
son, it  is  but  justice  to  remark,  that  but  for  him,  rout  and 
ruin  must  have  ensued.  Firm,  energetic  and  self-possessed, 
he  was  alHie  the  rallying  point  for  die  tfapid  and  die  brave. 
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J&iRicto^t^owers  of  bafis,  ha  calmty  pe^mied  ^  duti^^ 
of  subordinate  officers,  rallying  die  wavering,  arresting: 
*  their  flight,,  restoring  order  to  bis  columns,  and  inspiriting 
ibenh  by  his  example.  An  army  retreating  in  dismay  was 
dtas  SBSdied  from  the  inevitable  destruction^  that  must 
ibave  ensued  from  a  rout  The  American  loss  was  twen^ 
killed  and  seventy-five  wounded,,  some  of  whom  afterwardi^ 
died^  The  loss  of  the  enewj^  could  not  be  accurately  as- 
certained*. Scattered  on  the  hdghts  and  Mlows,  many 
of  the  wounded  escaped,  and  many  of  daie^  killed  wese  not 
£Hmd.  Their  prkonecs  estimated  dieii  Im  l^t  eomdem^ 
ble  ovw  9009>  although^  they  endeavored'  to  conceal  die 
extent  of  it  among  themselves,,  by  representins^that  inany 
of  the  slain  were  gone  on  an  eaqpeditiojii^that  they  mig^t 
thus  account  finr  their  absence. 

The  an^y  returned  widiout  accident  i»  hrt  Stipdier.. 
Fort  Armstrcmg  was  relieved,  and  suc^  a  divetsi^n  had< 
been  made  in  &vor  of  general  Floyd,,  from  Georgia,  that 
he  had  been  enabled  to  g^n  a  victory  over  die  savages  ait 
Atttossee^  where,,  but  for  diis  movement^  he  would  have 
Jbeen  cmtoumbered  by  the  enemy,  and  would,  probaUyr 
ha^e  experienced  a  defeat.  The  army  returned  triumph* 
ant^and  ffiperi^e  has  pnved  how  easily  the  mx^  of  a 
viGioriotts  army  are  filled. 

This  army^  whose  term  of  service  had  nearly  ei|»fed, 
was  discharged.  The  spirit  oi  the  people  was  round, 
md  a  new  army  was  speedily  ccdlected,  with  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  enlistment  A  renewal  of  die  difficulties  of  msf^ 
|dies  and  of  insubordination  was  experienced,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  dian  at  die  commencement  of  the  former  camr 
IpdigQ.  These  evils,  in  a  ^rwter  or  tesa  degree,  are  inevir  ^ 
tably  incidental  to  the  calling  into  service  inexperi«Qeed 
militia,  whose  submission  and  dutieti  are  not  i$ettled  by  . 
prescription,  who  are  subjected  to  ponflicd^g  ai^idl^Nritiefi^ 
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the  limite  of  whidi  are  not  well  defined,  and  who  con* 
stantly  experience  in  the  camp  the  most  earnest  longings 
to  retm'n  home.  ^ 

The  severe  example  of  the  execution  of  a  mutinous  pri- 
vate, John  Woods,  had  a  most  salutary  effect  in  checking 
Ae  incipient  spirit  of  mutiny,  and  probably  prevented  a 
secmid  edition  of  the  original  difficullies  from  tfiat  quarter. 
But  there  remained  anxieties  enough,  to  leave  Kttle  repose 
or  quiemess  to  the  general.  The  East  Tennessee  brigade, 
under  the  command  of  general  Dcriierfy,  manifested,  also, 
symptoms  of  disafiection,  and  was  hardly  restrained  from 
returning  immediately  homa  One  hundred  and  eighty 
men  deserted  in  a  body.  To  put  an  end  to  this  order 
<^  things,  general  Jackson  issued  an  order  to  general  Do- 
herty,  to  arrest,  and  send  to  fort  Strother  under  guard,  any 
officer,  of  whatever  rank  he  might  be,  who  should  be  found 
in  his  camp,  attempting  to  incite  the  soldiers  to  mutiny. 

About  this  time,  cdonel  Dyer  was  detached  widi  600 
men  to  the  head  of  the  Black  Warrior,  to  ascertain,  tf 
there  were  any  Indians  embodied  in  that  quarter,  and  if 
there  were,  to  disperse  them^and  prevent  their  coming  on 
the  rear  of  the  army.  This  detachment  marched  eight 
days  along  the  ridges  of  the  Cahaba,  and  felf  in  with  a 
trail  of  the  enemy  passing  eastwardly ;  but  being  able  to 
gain .  no  certain  information  of  them,  diey  desisted  from 
the  pursuit,  and  returned  to  canq>. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1814,  general  Jacksoh  had  made 
sudi  arrai^ements,  and  obtained  such  supplies,  as  enabled 
him  to.  commence  his  march  for  the  enemy.  At  the  month 
c^  Cedar  creek  he  established  fort  Wi}Hams.  On  the  d^, 
leaving  a  sufficient  force  for  the  protection  of  the  fort,  unde* 
brigadier  general  Johnstmi,  he  set  out  for  the  Tallapoosa, 
by  the  way  of  Emuckfaw.  His  whole  effective  force  was 
swEietfaing  le^  than  3,000  men.    At  ten  in  the  niomii^  <dr 
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the  27th,  after  a  inarch  of  fifty-two  miles,  he  reached  the 
village  of  Tohopeka.    The  enemy  had  collected  here  in 
considerable  numbers,  to  give  him  battle.     The  war- 
riors froQiPOakiusky,  Hillabee,  Eufalee  and  New  Youcka, 
amounting  to  nearly  1,200,  were  at  this  place  waiting  his 
approach.    They  had  selected  an  admirable  place  for  de* 
fence.    Situated  in  a  bend  of  the  river,  which  almost  sur- 
rounded it,  it  was  accessible  only  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
land.    This  they  had  used  great  exertions  to  4tender  im- 
pregnable, by  placing  large  timbers  and  trunks  of  trees 
horizontally  on  each  other,  leaving  but  a  single  place  for 
entrance.    From  a  double  row  of  port  ^les,  they  were 
enabled  to  fire  in  perfect  security  behind  it    General  Cof- 
fee, with  mounted  in&ntry  and  fi^endly  Indians,  had  been 
despatched  early  in  the  morning,  to  encircle  the  bend,  and  * 
manoeuvre  in  such  a  way,  as  to  divert  the  savages  from 
ike  real  jpoint  of  attack.    He  was  particularly  directed  to 
{Mrevent  dieir  escape  to  the  opposite  shore  in  their  canoes, 
with  which,  it  was  represented,  the  whole  shore  was  lined.- 
The  general  posted  the  rest  of  his  army  in  front  of  the 
breastwork.    He  began  to  batter  their  breastworks  with 
his  cannoa   Musquets  and  rifles  were  used,  as  the  Indians 
occasamially  showed  themselves.    The  signals,  which  were 
to  announce,  that  general  Cotke  had  gained  his  destina- 
tion, were  given.  The  soldiers  hailed  it  with  acclamations, 
and  advanced  with  die  intrepidity  of  veterana    The  39th 
regiment,  led  on  by  tlieir  skilful  commander,  colonel  Wil- 
liams, and  the  turave,  but  ill-feted  major  Montgomery,  and 
die  militia,  amidst  a  dieet  of  fire,  that  poured  upon  them, 
raided  forward  to  the  rampart    Here  an  obstinate  and 
destraetive  conflict  ensued.    In  firing  through  the  port 
holes  on  either  side,  m^ny  of  the  enemy's  balls  were 
welded  between  the  musquets  and  bayonets  of  our  soldiers 
At  this  moment,  major  Montgomery,  leaping  on  die  raoi^ 
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partv  catted  to  his  mea  to  fellow  him.  ^carcc^ly  had'  be 
spoken,  when  he  was  shot  through  the  head,  and  fell  Our 
troops  had  now  sealed  the  rampafts,^  and  the  savages  fled 
before  them,  concealing  themselves  under  the  ^brudli  and 
timber^  which  abounded  in  the  peninsiilay^  whence  they  still 
continued  a  galling  fire*  Here  they  were  charged,,  and 
diidodged.  Their  next  altnraaliTe^  was  their  canoes;,  but. 
they  perceived,  that  a  part  of  the  army  Uned  the  spposite 
shore,  an^  precluded  escape  on  that  quarter.  Theyy  thai 
still  survived  the  conflict^  leaped  down  the  baidjs^aiul  todc 
shelter  b^ind  the  trees,  which  had  been  felled  from  their 
•margin.  A  fl^  with  an  interpreter  was  hese  sent  ^bma^ 
'to  propose  a  surrender.  They  fired  upon  the  pa^,  aad 
wounded  one  of  them..  Ascertaining  their  desperatioii, 
wdewwrore  given  ta  dislodge  them.  The  brush  and  trees 
'about  them  wwe  set  on  fire  by  lighted  torches,  seni  down 
among  them,  and  die  blaze  drove  them  fi^m.  their  hidii^ 
places,  and  brought  them  to  view*  The  slaug^t^  con-^ 
tinued,  until  night  concealed  the  cmnbatants  fitMU  each 
other.  A  few  of  the  misguided  savages,  who  had  avoided 
the  havoc  of  the  day,  made  their  escape  under  the  covert 
of  the  darkness.  The  friendly  Indians  crattributed  not  a 
little  to  the  completeness  of  dus  vietory*  Sevoal  of  the 
Cherokees  and  Ru^selPs  spies  in  the  heat  of  the  aetieii 
swam  across  the  river,  and  fired  the  Indian  town  in  the 
i^ar  of  the  &e.  Thus  they  found  themselves  assailed  on 
every  side,  and  vubieiable  on  a  quarter,  fiiom  whidi  they 
had  not  expected  an  attack. 

Th»  batde  gave  a  death  Mow  to  tk^  herpes,  nw  did 
Ifaey  afterwards  venture  to  make  any  decided  stand.  Here 
they  had  stron^y  fwtified  diemselvea  Hese  ihoif  pro* 
phets  had  led  them  to  believe)  that  they  were  secure  «f  the 
aid  of  the  ^  Great  Spirit,^  and  iavinciUa  They  had  jievw 
met  widi  so  severe  a  loss^  in  any  previous  €S]§agsmeDt 
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^JHn^it  bej^  find  their  brawst  warriors  Ml. «  Few  escaped 
the  carnage.  Many  were  thrown  into  the  river,  while  the 
flattie  raged.  Many  were  destroyed  by  Goifee^s  iHrigadf 
in  endeavoring  to  croas  it;  and  667  were  fimnd  dead  on 
Ihe  fidd.  Among  the  slain  were  three  of  the  prophefft 
These  miseraUe  impostors^  with  the  &ntastic  and  magie 
finery  of  ^  medicine  men,'  danced,  and  howled^  and  pro^ 
phesied)  and'kept  lip  the  dellisiire  con^dence  of  the  savages 
to  the  last  Mondboe,  one  of  the  chief  of  them,  fell  with 
«i  cannon  shot  in  the  moiitfi,  at  the  very  moment,  whM 
ottering  his  incantations,  and  ui^ng  them  to  stand  to  the 
fight  Four  men  only,  and  300  wom^i  and  childrent 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  small  number  ci  men,  wIm 
surrendered)  give  an  impresiave  vidW  of  the  desperation, 
with  which  they  fought  The  assauk  I^  the  troops  fiom 
Bast  Tennessee  upon  the  HiUabee  dan^  afier  tfaqr  had 
sued  for  peate  on  our  own  terms^  had  caused  ihem  to  re» 
Unquish  aH  confid^ice  in  our  humanity^  and  to  trust  t» 
nothing)  but  bravery  and  despair.  Our  loss,  including 
the  fiiendly  Indians^  was  66  killed,  ajfid  146  wqBnded.~* 
Among  the  former  was  majw  Montgomery,  a  brave  and 
promising  young  officer  of  the  39th  regimtnt,  and  lieu* 
tenants  Moulton  and  Somerrille,  who  Ml  eariy  in  the 
acdon. 

The  general  sunk  his  dead  in  the  river;  for  he  had 
found  by  experience,  that  \dien  they  were  buried,  die  sa« 
vages  raised  the  bodies,  stripped,  and  scalped  diem,  pre*-^ 
sendng  the  scalps  among  their  own  people,  as  trophies  of 
Ticiory,  and  thus  tending  to  inspirit  diem  with  these  hor- 
rid badges  of  triumph,  to  prolong  die  war.  Having  made 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  carrying  off  his  wounded, 
he  returned  safely  to  fort  Wittiams. 

On  ibe  $d  day  of  April,  the  general  issued  a  very  spirited 
address,  ia  die  form  of  congratulation  to  his  soldiers.   Vnf 
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defstandtagT  ^at  ^mumf  iiwe  embodied  in  cewybm?: 
ble  numbers  at  Hoithlewalee^  a  town  not  far  from  the  Hickt 
ory  Ground,  he  was  de^rous  to  recommence  operations, 
as  soon  as  ppssibla  Too  much  weakened  by  sickness  and 
the  toss  of  the  late  battle,  and  some  soldiers  discharged,  to 
open  the  campaign,  as  effici^itly,  as  he  could  choose,  with 
his  own  forces,  he  wished  to  form  a  Jtmctiop  with  the 
army  from  Georgifu  The  North  Cardina  troops,  und^ 
the  command  of  ^en^ul  Grahani,  an  experienced  revola* 
tionary  officer,  and  those  oi  Georgia,  under  colonel  Miltpiif 
were  announced  to  be  ddmewhere  not  £tr  south  of  Talla« 
poosa,  and  could  not  be  v^  distant. 

On  the  7th,  with  ^  Ihs  dispossdble  force,  he  commenced 
his  march  with  the  double  view  of  effecting  this  union, 
and  of  atla<A»iig  on  ^s  route  the  ^[iemy'«  force  collected 
at  Hoithlewalee«  Could  the  ^emy  at  the  point,  they  now 
occupied,  h^  brought  lo  fight,  and  a  decisive  advanttige 
•obtained  over  tbrai,  they  might  be  induced  to  su^bput  to 
terms,  and  the  war  be  ^ided  But  if  suffered  to  escape, 
they  migbt  again  colleet,  and  give  Jbattle  at  some  fortunate 
moment,  and  protract  the  war.  This  could  in  no  way  be 
so  effectually^  prevented,  as  for  die  Tranessee  troops  t^ 
advance  ^pon  them  firom  the  north,  and  the  Carolinians 
and  Georgians  fit>m  the  south,  making  such  a  disposition, 
as  would  prevent  their  esoape  by  cros^g  the  river,  and 
passing  off  by  the  Escambia  to  Pensacola. 

It  was  some  time^  before  he  could  prooire  confidential 
messiengers,  to  convey  the  information  of  his  intended 
mowments^  to  the  southern  army.  He  wrote  by  expressesi 
sent  on  two  diflferent  routes  that  on  the  7th,  he  idbould. 
march  with  ei^t  days'  provisions  for  Hoithlewalee,  which 
he  eiq>ected  to  attack  on  the  11th;  and  he  ui^ged  the  ne^. 
eesi»ly  of  proper  concert  cm  their  part,  to  meet  this  moro^ 
ment    I^gfa  watera  prevmted  his  reibching  hm  ^iBtnm- 


tiiMd,  tmtil  die  IStli,  belfore  \diich  the  enemy  had  been 
sufficiently  appriized  of  his  approach,  to  flee*  Hie  rear 
only  of  th^  retreating  savages  ivas  overtaktm  and  35  of 
diem  made  prisoners.  The  next  day,  part  of  the  town 
of  Hoithlewalee  was  destroyed  by  a  detachment  of  the 
army;  bat  the  inhabitants  and  warriors  had  fled. 

'Hie  next  day,  the  long  desired  junction  with  the  south- 
em  army  was  ^l^cted  The  Tennessee  army  was  in  a 
state  of  femine.  Colonel  Milton,  who  commanded  die 
sonth^ii  troops,  proposed  to  lend  general  Jacksixi  a  tem- 
porary supply,  but  felt  himself  under  no  obligation  to  fur- 
nish any.  To  this  courteous  proffer,  die  general  answered 
by  orjiying  him  immediately  to  s^d  him  3,000  rations, 
wA  to  join  him  by  ten  the  next  day  at  Hoithlewalee.  The 
junction  was  accordingly  eflfected  The  necessary  stepd 
were  taken  to  bring  down  provisions  £rom  fort  Decatur, 
and  no  :fiirdier  inconvmence  was  felt  for  want  of  supplies. 

Vhe  principal  chie&  of  the.  Hickory  Ground  trib^  and 
the  Creek  chiefi  generally,  came  in  with  protestations  of 
friendship,  and  applied  for  peace.  The  answer  was,  ^  that 
diose  of  the  war  party,  who  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the 
contest,  and  become  friendly,  must  manifest  ii^  l^  retiring 
in  the  rear  of  the  army,  and  settling  tfaemselvi^  to  the 
nordi  of  fort  Williams.  Fourteen  chiefs  were  willing  to 
fiiniish  still  forther  evidence  of  their  desire  for  peace.— 
They  assured  the  g^ieral,  that  their  aged  king,  Tou^hat- 
chee,  would  have  come  with  them  in  person,  but  was  on 
his  way  vridi  his  followers,  to  setde  north  of  fort  Williams, 
according  to  the  information,  which  he  had  received  from 
the  general  by  a  flag. 

It  was  expected,  that  the  Indians  would  make  a  final 
stand  at  the  Hickwy  Grounds,  in  the  forks  near  where  the 
Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  unite.  The  army  continued  its 
march  for  this  place,  without  hearing  of  any  embodied 
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enemy.  At  the  old  Toolossee  fort  oir  th^  Coosa^  not  &r 
from  the  confluence,  and  where  the  two  rivers  approach 
within  100  poles  of  each  other,  a  fort  was  directed  to  be 
raised,  to  be  named  after  the  commanding  general.  Here 
the  hostile  chie&  arrived  daily,  with  assurances  of  friend- 
ship and  profiers  of  submission  They  concurred  to  state, 
that  those  of  the  hostile  chie&,  who  were  still  opposed  to 
peace,  had  fled  to  the  gulf  coast  and  Pensacola.  To 
these  appUcations  an  answer  was  returned  similar  to  the 
'former. 

To  test  the  sincerity  of  their  professions,  they  were  di- 
rected to  bring  the  notorious  chief,  Weatherford,  boun^  to 
the  camp.    He  was  one  of  the  most  influential  diiefs  of 
the  nation,  and  had  been  the  principal  actor  in  the  ralcheiy 
at  fort  Mimms.    Soon  after,  the  general  was  surprised  by 
a  personal  visit  from  that  chief,  who  had  come  voluntarily, 
and  without  being  known,  had  been  admitted  to  the  gene- 
,  raPs  quarters.    He  entered  with  a  calm  front,  and  s^d, 
^  that  he  had  come  to  ask  peace  for  himself  and  his  people.' 
The  general  expressed  his  astonishment,  that  he,  whose 
conduct  at  fort  Mimms  had  be^i  so  well  known,  and  who 
must  be  conscious,  that  he  deserved  to  die,  should  venture 
to  appear  in  his  presence.     ^I  had  directed,'  he  con- 
tinued, ^  that  you  should  be  brought  to  me  confined.    Had 
you  appeared  in  this  way,  I  should  have  known  how  to 
have  treated  you.'    Weatherford  replied, '  I  am  in  your 
power.    Do  with  me,  as  you  please.    I  am  a  soldier.    I 
have  done  the  white  people  all  the  harm,  I  could.    I  have 
fought  them,  and  fought  them  bravely.    If  I  had  an  army, 
I  would  yet  fight,  and  contend  to  the  last.    But  I  have 
none.    My  people  are  all  gone.    I  can  now  do  no  more, 
than  weep  over  the  misfortunes  of  my  nation.' 

This  man  had  probably  penetrated  the  character  of 
general  Jackson  so  far,  as  to  be  aware,  that  this  was  the 
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only  mode  of  address,  in  which  to  please  that  intrepid 
soldier.  Somewhat  softened,  the  general  informed  him, 
how  his  nation  could  be  saved,  and  peace  restored  to  it ; 
and  that  there  was  but  that  alternative ;  informing  him, 
however,  that  if  the  alternative  was  not  acceptable,  no  ad- 
vantage should  be  taken  of  his  voluntary  surrender,  and 
that  he  was  at  Uberty  to  depart,  and  unite  himself  to  the 
war  party,  when  he  pleased ;  but  that,  if  taken,  his  Hfe 
would  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes.  Otherwise,  he  wa3 
assured,  if  he  chose  to  remain,  thai  he  should  be  pro- 
tecteci. 

Woatherford  answered,  >that  he  desired  peace,  that 
his  nation  might  be  reUeved  from  their  sufferings ;  that, 
independent  of  other  sufferings,  consequences  of  the  war, 
their  cattle  were  destroyed,  and  their  women  and  children 
destitute  of  provisions.  But,^  he  continued,  ^  I  may  well 
be  addressed  in  such  language  now.  There  was  a  tim^ 
when  I  had  a  choice,  and  could  have  answered  you.  I 
have  none  now.  Even  hope  has  ended.  Once  I  could 
animate  my  warriors  to  battle.  But  I  can  not  animate 
the  dead.  My  warriors  can  no  longer  hear  my  voice. 
Their  bones  are  at  Talladega,  Tallashatchee,  Emuckfaw 
and  Tohopeka.  I  have  surrendered  myself  deliberately. 
While  there  were  chances  of  success,  I  never  left  my  post, 
or  supplicated  peace.  My  people  are  now  gone,  and  I  ask 
peace  for  my  nation  and  myself  On  the  miseries  and  mis- 
fortunes, brought  upon  my  country,  I  look  back  with  the 
deepest  sorrow,  and  wish  to  avert  still  greater  calamities. 
If  I  had  been  left  to  contend  with  the  Georgia  army,  I' 
would  have  raised  my  com  on  one  bank  of  the  river,  and 
fought  them  on  the  other.  Your  people  have  destroyed 
my  nation.  You  are  a  brave  man^  I  rely  upon  your  gene- 
rosity. You  will  exact  no  terms  of  a  conquered  people, 
but  those,  to  which  they  are  willing  to  accede.    Whatever 
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ibey  may  be,  it  would  now  be  iwdness  and  fidfy^io  oppose 
tbem.  If  ibey  aire  opposed,  you  shall  find  me  among  the 
sternest  enforcers  of  obedience.  Those,  who  would  hold 
out,  can  only  be  iniSaenced  by  a  mean  ^irit  of  revenge ; 
and  to  this  they  must  not,  and  shall  not  sacrifice  the  last 
renmant  of  their  country.  You  have  told  us,  wh^re  we 
may  go,  and  be  safe.  This  is  a  good  talk,  and  my  naliM 
ought  to  listen  to  it,  and  they  shall  listen  to  it»' 

Such  was  the  oratSon  of  Weatherford.  The  eamcet* 
neas  and  bold  ind^j^ndence  of  his  after  conduct,  Idl  no 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions* 

The  necessary  blow  had  been  struck,  and  the  war  in 
effect  was  closed  The  spirits  of  the  Creeks  were  brokoi 
down.  All,  who  were  diq[M)6ed  still  to  fight,  had  tak^ 
proitoetioa  with  this  Spanish  on  the  coast  Little  remained 
for  geueral  Jackson  to  accomplish,  but  to  give  staJI»lity 
;§pd  perpetuity  to  the  results  already  obtained.  The  Cre^ 
country  was  scoured  by  his  troops,  to  find  any  gatherings 
of  hostile  Indians,  or  lurking  adherents  to  them.  Know- 
ing the  natural  perfidy  c^  these  people,  and  that  no  guarau" 
tee  for  their  fiiture  fidelity,  bu^  tl^ir  fears,  could  be  ex- 
pected, he  was  stern,  in  adhering  to  the  original  purpose, 
to  consider  all  the  Indians,  who  did  not  remove  to  die 
north  offortWiUiams,  as  enemies.  By  the  estabjisbraeiit 
of  fort  Jackson,  a  Une  of  posts  was  forined  fitim  Tennessae 
and  Georgia  to  the  Alabama.  The  required  remove  of 
the  Indians  interposed  this  line  betwe^o^  them  and  thw 
communications  with  the  Spanish  at  Pensacoh^and  placed 
.^  .them  properly  within  the  control  of  the  United  Stti^. 
.  On  the  30th,  general  Pinckney  arrived  in.  camp,  and 
^  assumed  the  command  of  the  army  in  person.  The  mea- 
sures, that  had  been  adopted  by  general  Jackson^  in  re** 
^ard  to  the  fiiture  fidelity  of  thie  Indiana,  met  his  etilm 
approbaticm.    The  Indians  were  retiring  with  their  Ami* 
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phindeiied  at  fort  Mimms,  and  olimg  the  frontier,  was  re- 
stored, and  every  thing  indicated  on  their  pairt  sincere 
desires  of  peace.  A  sufficient  force  was  retained  for  gar- 
risoning ^e  posts  already  occupied,  and  orders  were  is- 
vmed,  on  the  21st,  for  the  troops  from  T^inessee  to  be 
marched  home,  and^idisdiarged.  It  was  a  cheering  re* 
flecdcm  to  dbem,  that  having  seen,  inflicted,  and  suffered 
so  much  misery,  they  were  now  raring  to  their  homes, 
carryii%  with  diem^  the  sweetest '  consolation  to  the  mind 
of  a  citizen  soldier,  that  in  the  trying  tituations,  in  wfaidi 
diey  had  been  placed,  they  had  acted  with  honor,  had 
dcme  their  duty,  and  were  returning  to  their  retired  and 
peaeefol  dweDii^s,  covered  with  glory. 

It  k  matter  of  regret,  that  even  wlple  these  arrange- 
ments were  makii^,  the  friradty  Gre^s  were  enga^d  « 
pursuing,  and  destroying  tbdr  fogitive  comitrymen,  with 
the  most  unrelenting  r%or.  To  have  been  at  fiurt  Mimme» 
vras  a  gr<Nmd  <^  accusation  s^nst  a  warrior,  that  at  once 
placed  him  out  of  the  pale  of  mercy.  They  viewed,  or 
affected  to  view  this  unprovoked  outn^e  with  more  vin- 
ifietive  feelings,  than  did  even  our  own  troops.  A  Creek 
party  was  on  its  way  to  our  camp,  for  the  purpose  ^ 
mald^g  tbnr  submissiim.  The  friaMUy  Credis,  under- 
standmg,  that  they  had  accompanied  Weatherford  in  his 
attack  upon  fcMrt  Mimms,  met  them  on  their  way,  and  put 
them  all  to  deiaib. 

AU  necessary  arrangemmts  having  been  made  for  gar* 
ribeni^  the  poets,  and  for  the  future  security  ci  the  coun- 
Iry,  ai|d  the  proper  reports  made  fo  g«»eral  Pinckney,  the 
eommanding  officer,  after  an  impresdve  parting  addreeis 
to  &e  troops,  gmeral  Jacks«9i  dets^atehed  them  to  their 
IsKWMS.  The  freshness  <^  die  laurds,  which  he  had  ga- 
diefed  in  this  war,  wstt  never  fitde*    He  had  every  Awg  to 
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encounter,  and  he  overcame  every  difficulty.  He  was  th^ 
only  one  of  the  aimy,  that  never  despaired  of  the  cause. 
Such  was  the  promptitude  and  celerity  of  his  movements^ 
that  he  was  often  upon  the  savages,  before  they  had  any 
intelligence  of  his  approach.  He  was  one  of  the*  few  men, 
who  inspire  universal  confidence,  and  have  the  secret  td 
command  victory. 

Humanity  will  naturally  recoil  from  the  contemplation 
of  die  misery  and  ruiri,  inflicted  upon  these  deluded  sava- 
ges. We  may  sure^  take  to  ourselves  the  consolation, 
that  our  country  had  exhausted  forbearance,  before  she 
inflicted  vengeance.  For  more  than  twenty  years  the 
Creeks  had  been  perpetrating  cruelties  and  murders  along 
our  frontiers.  Many  a  parent  still  Uves,  whose  sad  re- 
membrance treasuies  a  child,  that  had  bled  beneath  their 
murderous  hands.  Cold  Water,  cm  Tennessee  river,  had 
long  been  a  den,  whence  they  issued  to  prowl,  and  murder. 
As  early  as  1787,  general  Robertson  collected  a  force  of 
volunteers,  and  destroyed  this  settlement  Those,  who 
escaped  from  this  place,  retired  upon  the  Black  Warrior, 
harboring  revenge,  and  seeking  every  favorable  opportu- 
nity for  murder,  until  the  winter  of  181 3y  when  their  towns 
on  ^at  river  were  assailed,  and  destroyed. 

In  the  war,  that  ensued  between  our  country  and  Great 
Britain,  the  prowess  of  that  natron  was  prodigiously  mag- 
nified in  their  eyes.  Their  prophets  contributed  to  the 
illusioa  They  were  led  to  think,  that  the  ^  Great  Spirit' 
had  taken  cause  widi  them,  that  they  were  allied  with  an 
invincible  power,  in  the  British,  and  that  they  should  ulti- 
mately drive  away  the  Americans  fi'om  the  country.  The 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  were  used  with  unrelenting 
atid  unspiaririg  vengeance.  A  more  horrid  ma^acre,  than 
that  of  fort  Mimms,  never  occurred  in  the  annals  of  savage 
barbarity.    The  Indians  were  acquainted  with  the  diffi- 
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€ulties,  wfau^h  g^ral  Ja(^;s(m  1^  to  eneoiAjtter,  and^drew 
encouragement  from  them.  They  soon  found  what  kind 
of  character,  they  had  to  deal  with  in  him.  Instead  of 
confining  his  plans  to  the  guarding  our  own  fir ontiers,  as 
under  all  his  trials  would  have  been  as  much,  as  another 
man  would  have  contemplated,  general  Jackson  with  his 
troops  burst  into  the  centre  of  their  country,  and  swept 
over  it,  as  with  a  storm.  One  fiital  battle  after  another 
convinced  them,  that  their  prophets  were  impostors,  and 
that  neither  the  British  nor  the  ^Great  Spirit'  protected 
them  fi-om  our  just  vengeance.  Their  courage  was  broken 
down,  along  with  their  power,  and  such  results  obtained, 
that  we  may  confidendy  hope,  they  will  never  again,  as  a 
nation,  raise  the  tomahawk  against  us,  within  the  Umits  of 
our  country. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  1814,  general  Jackson  was  apr 
pointed  major  general  by  the  general  government    He 
^was  also  associated  with  the  commissioners,  for  formings  s^ 
treaty  of  peace  and  of  Umits  with  the  Creek  Indians.    The . 
usual  rules  of  war,  and  even  of  justice,  might  have  autho-;  . 
rized  the  Unjited  States  to  have  taken  possession  of  their 
lands,  as  a  conquered  country.    But  such  were  net  the 
intentions  of  the  government    In  settling  the  boundaries^ 
and  defining  the  extent  of  territory,  to  be  secured  to  the 
Creeks,  there  was  no  inconsiderable  difiiculty.    It  was 
increased  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  who  * 
seemed  to  expect,  as  the  price  of  their  friendship,  during 
the  war,  a  considerable  portion  of  country,  never  before 
attached  to  their  claim.    The  humane  and  generous  poli-  ^ 
cy  of  our  government  demanded  of  them  only  such  a  por- 
tion of  their  country,  as  should  bar  every  avenue  to  foreign 
intrigue,  and  give  additional  strength  to  those  sections  of 
the  Union,  which,  fi-om  their  Umited  extent  of  territory, 
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imd  consequent^  of  piOfyiilatioiH  were  withh  to  ^ibrA  stip« 
plies  for  the  subsistence  of  an  army^  or  to  'give  a  partial* 
t^heck  to  Ae  inroads  of  an  invading  e^emj.  .The  fines 
defined  by  itte  treaty  wm^  so  arranged,  as  folly  to  meet 
these  objects.  Sufficient  territory  lva&  accfuired  on  the 
^south^  to  give  security  to  die  Mol^e  setdements^  and  wes- 
tbm  borders  of  Georgia,  wfaic^  had  so  often  suffo^  Srom 
savage  im^aifes  while  there  ^mis  effected  tft  the  sitoe  time 
the  naore  important  purpo^  i^  Giepahi^ng  them  £<oSa  the 
^minote  ttibes  and  die  hostile  ^vi^es  of  Ea^  Florida 
The  frontiers  ^  Tennessee  were  secm^ed  hy  ihe  cessions 
ijong  Teniiess^  river,  and  ^e  compact  seLo^  tfaa« 
would  be  formed  there.  The  extent  of  the  oessicm  west 
jof  the  Coosa  would  cut-off  all .  qomnmnicaitioii  between 
them  and  die  Chickasaws  and  CSiactaws,  and  ^event  ihe 
recurrence  t>f  die  passage  of  emissaries  &om  &e  «>rth- 
westem  tribes,  who  limf  %een  in  this  war  so  industrioust 
in  storing  up  the  hoiStility  of  the  Oredcs.  ^  To  eui^ail  their 
^^ountiy,  may  wear  die  aspect  of  crud^,  and  ^  also  so* 
regarded  by  diem.  But,  diat  they  t^an  no  kmger  subsist 
c^ist  of  the  Mississippi  by  hunting,  is  c^tala  The  sooner 
dieir  limited  extent  of  territory  compels  diem  tt>  forsake 
their  vagrant  habits  and  to  become  an  agricultural  peoplei 
the  happier  and  the  better  fi>r  diem.  l%ey  have  still  lands 
beyond  idl  dieir  needs  for  die  purposes  of  agriculture.  If 
was,  however,  a  hard  struggle  wi^  die  Credk  warriors  to 
give  op  dieir  lands. 

Tlie  demands  of  our  government  were  distincdy  and 
firmly  stated  by  general  Jacksoa  Hiey  were  canvassed 
hy  the  Crec^  in  council,  tod  the  nation  decided  against 
diem.  The  Big  Warrior,  one  of  thdr  leading  orators, 
had  been  friendly  to  us  during  &e  vrar.  He  replied  to 
geneTal  Jacksoa  The  firm  and  dignified  eloquence  of 
diis  untutored  orator  evinced  much  of  diat  nwve  and  finrcd 
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^  eXfMrMttOii)  of  which  sq  mudi  hfts  been  tsaid^  in  de- 
scribing «afa;g^  dedamatioa  It  evidenced  bolh  art  and 
order  of  arrangement,  and  concluded  in  the  following 
terms.  ^I  made  this  war,  which  hs»  {Ht>ved  so  &tal  to 
my  coun^^  that  the  treaty,  entered  into  a  long  time  ago 
with  falher  Washin^n^  mi^t  not  be  forokea  To  his 
friendly  atm  t  hold  &st  I  will  never  break  that  chain  of 
friencydp^  which  we  mode  together,  and  which  bound  us 
to  stand  to  the  Umted  States.  He  was  a  &ther  lo  the 
Muscog'ee  t)eo{>Ie,-^-and  not  only  to  them,  bnt  to  all  the 
peo^e  beneath  the  smi.  His  talk  I  now  hold  in  my  hand. 
There  isite  idie  agent,  he  sent  among  u&  Never  has  he 
l»!dk^i  the  treaty.  He  has  lived  "v^jjlli  us  a  long  time  He 
has  seen  our  diildren  bom,  who  now  have  childrea  By 
his  direction  cloth  was  woven,  and  cl<^es  were  made^ 
and  qiread  through  our  country*  But  the  Red  Stkks 
came,  and  destroyed  all  We  have  none  now.  Our  situa- 
tion is  hard,  and  you  ought  to  consider  it  I  state,  what 
all  the  nation  know&  I  will  keep  noihing  secret  There 
is  the  Little  Warrior,  whom  colonel  Hawkins  knowB^— 
While  we  were  giving  satis&ction  for  the  murders  oom» 
mittjed,  he  proved  a  mischief  maker.  He  w^it  to  the 
Britidb  on  the  lakes,  and  brought  a  package  to  the  fron- 
tiers, which  increased  the  murders  here.    ^    ^    *    ^ 

^  I  talk  thus,  knowing  that  father  Washington  advised  us, 
never  to  interfere  in  wars.  He  told  us,  that  those  in  peace 
were  the  happiest  people.  He  told  us,  that  if  an  enem^ 
attacked  him,  he  had  warriors  enough,  and  did  not  wish 
bis  red  children  to  help  him.  If  the  British  advise  us  to 
any  thing,  I  will  tell  you,  and  not  keep  it  from  you.  If 
tfaey  say  we  on^ht  to  fight,  I  will  tell  them,  no !' 

A  (»incipat  pretext  for  avoiding  compliance  with  our 
terms  was  the  declaration,  that  the  war  party  was  not  yet 
subdued,  leaving  the  inference,  that  we  were  demanding 
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compensation,  before  the  eerviees,  which  it  was  ifo  mm^ 

pensate,  were  rendered.    The  real  object  was  to  obtain 

delay.    Sheloc^  was  one  of  their  diiefe,  who,  by  his  ser* 

Tices  and  his  character  daring  die  war,  m  which,  from 

Ihe  banning,  he  had  taken  part  with  us,  had  Strongly  in-^ 

gratiated  himself  with  g^eral  Jncteon.     He  now  ad-* 

Pressed  the  general.    He  was  averse  to  a  cessiCMi  of  the 

extei^  which  the  genefal  demanded    He  reminded  turn 

of  the  regard,  which  he  had  always  shown  to  bis  white 

brethren  $  that  to  manifest  his  friend^ip,  be  had  fought 

against  his  own  peo^e ;  diat  he  was  now  willing  to  cede 

Ihe  lands  on  die  Alabama,  which  woold  cut  off  dieir  inter* 

course  with  the  ^aniards,  but  was  averse  to  ceding  die 

ecHmtry  west  of  the  Coosa.    To  soften  the  general  to  rdax 

from  this  point,  he  appealed  to  his  feelings,  reminded  him 

of  the  dangers  they  had  passed  together,  and  <^  his  goih 

stant  fidelity  in  all  the  trying  scenes,  which  they  had  wit- 

Qessed. 

If  any  one  could  have  softened  die  inflexible  purpose  of 
general  Jackson,  it  would  have  been  this  man ;  for  he 
vamited  no  fidelity^  w  services,  whidi  he  had  not  rendered. 
But  the  policy  and  justice,  on  which  our  demands  were 
predicated,  were  too  clearly  defined,  to  be  abandcmed  from 
any  considerations  of  this  sort  He  replied,  *  What  you 
desire  to  retain,  is  the  country,  dirough  which  the  mischief 
makers  from  the  lakes  reached  you.    Ttirough  it  leadi 

the  path,  Tecumthe  trod.    That  path  must  be  stopped. 

#  *  #  «  *  • 

^  Those,  who  are  disposed  to  give  effect  to  the  treaty, 
will  sign  it.  They  will  be  within  our  territory;  will  be 
protected,  and  fed ;  and  no  eiiemy  shall  molest  them.— 
Those,  who  are  opposed  to  it,  shall  have  leave  to  retire 
to  Pensaicola.  Here  is  the  paper.  Take  it,  and  read  ily 
and  show  die  president,  who  are  his  friehda    Consult,  and 
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Jet  Bt6  inom  tbis  eTeBing,  who  wiH  sign  it,  and  who  will 
nou  I  do  not  wish,  nor  will  I  attempt  to  force  any  of  you. 
Act^  d8  you  think  proper.^ 

The  Indiws  ddyiberated,  and  finally  s^ed  ihe  treaty*^ 
The  line  c^  eesmoi^  bf^an,.  where  the  Cherdi^e  boundary 
erOBsed  the  Cooaa,  to  run  down  that  rlTi^  to  die  Big  Falb, 
and  thence  eafltwardly  to  Georgia..  East  uid  nordi^of  this 
line,  the  country  remained  to  Hie  liidiana.  The  country 
left  themy  contained  150/100  square  miles.  The  country, 
west  and  scmth  of  these  limits,,  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States^^  It  iiuJuded  a  large  and  Kduable.  body  of  lands, 
known  in  the  West  by  the  name  of  ^  Jackson^s  purchase/ 
It  immediately  b^an  to-  settle  with  great  mpidtty*.  But 
directly  on  the  signing  the  ti'eaty,  the  Oiickasawp,  Chac<^ 
taws  and  Cherokees  set  up  claims^  each  to  their  particular 
parts  of  the  ceded  lands;  The  goifernment,  in  the  induK 
gence  of  tlmt  spirit,  whidi  ha&  always  been  magnanimous, 
tmd  fi^b^jring  towards  the  Indians,,  though  it  considered 
die  CreABf  on  Indian  maxims,  to  have  the  best  ekum^ 
iratfaer  than  leave  ground  for  the  shadow  of  a  chai^  of 
ii^tice^  purchased  the  title  of  these  people^  at  the  expense 
at  least  of  350,000  dollars. 

General  Jackson  had  now  leisure,  to  ext^id  his  thoughts 
to  Florida.  His  wi^  had  always  been,  in  closing  the 
Creek  war^  to  push  through  their  country  to  the  last  den 
of  retreat,  and  destroy  die  source  of  the  evils  there.  He 
had  found  it  sufficiently  difficult,  as  we  have  seen,  to  ma- 
nage the  Creek  war^  without  attempting  to  carry  it  further. 
li  was  d^ariy  understood,  that  the  Spanish  governor  of 
the  Floridas  had  forfeited  aH  elakn  to  his  professed  neutral 
daastacipTf  by  tiie  supplies  of  munitions  and  aid,  so  libe- 
rally fiimished  to  the  hostile  Indians.  On  his  way  to 
Alabama,  general  Jackson  received  c^rtam  information, 
Aat  about  300  Britidat  ^oops  had  landed^  and  were  forti* 
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fymg  themselves  at  the  month  <^  ApdhcfaiediK,  and  wen 
endeavoring  to  excite  the  Indians  to  war.  He  immedialely 
notified  oor  government  of  the  feet,  and  requested  per* 
mission  to  maJce  a  descent  upon  PensaccJa,  and  reduce  it 
No  answer  was  received  to  this  request,  until  adfter  it  Mras 
too  bte  to  act  upon  it, — ^that  is  to  say,  not  until  k»ig  after 
he  had  acted  on  his  own  respcmsibifity  in  llie  casa 

General  Jackson  n^t  wrote  to  the  SpaniiA  g0vemor. 
The  tenor  of  his  letter  v^as  stem,  and  decided,  and  die 
answer  wouhl  uncloak  the  policy  of  the  governor.  The 
principal  demand  in  the  fetter  was,  the  giving  up  the  hos* 
tile  Indians  in  his  country.  The  r^y  did  not  come 
speedily ;.  and  when  it  did  come,  it  d^ed  some  of  the 
charges,  and  palfiated  others,,  by  bringing  equal  charges 
against  our  government,  particidarfy  that  of  having  har- 
bored malecontents  and  traitors  fimn  the  Mexican  pro* 
vinces,  and  of  giving  an  asylum  in  our  harbors  to  pirates, 
#mt  ploodered  Spanish  commerce^.  To  this  the  general 
answered  by  another  fetter,  replying  to  the  clmrges  ceo* 
tained  in  his,  and  towards  the  close,  instructii^  lam,  dutt 
he  had  been  informed,  that  a  British  flag  had  been  w&i 
flying  on  one  of  his  forts ;  and  that  he  could  not  be  sur- 
prised, if  he,  die  general,  should  thkik  fit  to  make  him  a 
visit  also,  and  that  he  expected,  that  die  governor  would 
find  a  fort  in  his  town  for  him  and  his  Indians*  It  con- 
cluded in  these  wcHPds:  ^In  fiiture,  I  b^  you  to  vriddiold 
your  insulting  calumnies  against  my  government  for  om, 
more  inclined  to  Usten  to  i^amfer,  than  I  am ;  nor  eonoder 
me  any  more,  bb  a  diplomatic  character,  unless  so  pro- 
claimed to  you  fi^m  the  nM>uths  of  my  cannon^ 

Meantime,  captain  Gordon,  who  had  been  charged  vridi 
die  mission  to  Pensacola,  reported  on  his  r^am,  ^  that 
he  Slaw  firom  150  to  200  Bri^  officers  and  s^dfers,  a 
park  of  artill^,  and  aftoiu  500.  bidians,  armed  vridi  new 


mueqnetB^  and  draastid  in  British  uniforais,  under  drill  at 
P^isacola.'  The  general  again  addressed  our  govern- 
ment with  this  information,  and  again  urged  his  favorite 
scheme,  the  reduction  of  Pensacola.  He  remarked,  that 
had  he  been  permitted  to  do  this,  he  would,  before  that 
date,  have  planted  the  American  eagle  tiiera 

In  order  to  have  every  thing  ready  for  action  as  soon  as 
diis  permission  should  be  given,  he  ordered  the  friendly 
Indians  to  be  marshalled  and  taken  into  the  pay  of  the 
government  He  addressed  the  governors  of  Tennessee, 
Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi  territory,  informing  them  of 
the  dangers,  that  menaced  the  country,  and  exhorting  them 
40  vigilance,  energy  and  preparation. 

The  day  after  completing  his  business  at  fort  Jackson, 
he  departed  for  Mobile,  to  put  the  country  in  a  state  of 
defence.  He  despatched  colonel  Butier  to  Tennessee,  to 
raise  volunteers,  and  l^ve  them  in  readiness  to  march, 
whenever  they  should  be  required.  Every  day^s  intelli- 
gence ccmfirmed  the  persuasicm,  that  the  British  were 
about  to  make  a  desc^it  spmewhere  on  the  gulf  shore, 
most  probably  against  New  Orleans.  He  wrote  to  colonel 
Butler,  to  hasten  to  him  with  all  the  vdunteers  he  could 
procure.  He  applied  to  general  Coffee.  An  address  was 
issued  for  volunteera  The  appeal  was  not  ineffectual, 
although  the  campaign  was  to  be  in  a  sickly  climate  and 
so  remote  from  home.  Two  thousand  fine  soldiers,  well 
armed  and  equipped,  appeared  at  the  place  appointed,  to 
foUow  tiie  brave  gmeral  Cofl^,  who  had  so  often  led  his 
troops  to  honor  and  victory.  Gokmel  Butler  pushed  for- 
vmrd  with  die  militia  under  colonel  Lowery,  while  captains 
Baker  and  Buder,  with  the  regular  troops  lately  enlisted, 
arrived  at  Mobile  in  fourteen  daya  By  such  exertions, 
all  tiling  were  in  rradiness  in  a  few  days,  and  the  troops 
set  out  iR^  the  p<»nt  to  which  their  country  called  them.. 
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General  Jackson  had  xif^t  as  yet  feeeived  pamsBJon  600^ 
the  government,  to  march  against  Pensacola ;  and  the  pointy 
against  which  he  intended  to  act  with  this  force^  was  a 
secret,  as  yet  locked  up  in  his  own  bosom.  Events  socmq 
transpired,  which  teft  him  in  no  doubt,  respecting  the 
course,  which  he  ought  to  pursue.  Colonel  Nicholk,  with 
^a  small  sqnadnm  oi  British  ships,  arrived  al  Penaacola, 
and  took  up  his  quarters  widi  governor  Manriquez.  His 
proclamation  to  the  southern  and  western  people  was  a 
most  extraordinary  production.  It  addressed  those  peo^ 
pie,  as  if  they  were  bound  with  chains  by  their  government, 
and  as  if  he  had  come  to  aid  them  to  break  those  chains^ 
He  denounced  us,  as  in  alhance  with  the  French  emperor,, 
of  whom  he  drew  a  very  dark  picture.  He  stated,  that  he 
was  at  the  head  of  a  force,  amply  sufficient  to  reinstate 
the  people  in  the  possession  of  those  rights  and  libertieSy 
of  which  they  had  been  bereaved  ^by  a  contemptible  ibe.' 
In  security  for  all  the  assurances  made,  and  pledges  given,, 
he  tendered  the  ^  sacred  honor  of  a  British  officer.^ 
,  He  waited  two  weeks,  to  give  time  to  this  proclamaticm 
to  take  ^ect,  when,  aided  by  his  Indian  and  Spanish  ak 
lies,  he  set  out  to  ascertain  how  far  it  had  opened  the 
hearts  of  the  people  towards  him.  His  first  visit  was  tc^ 
fort  Bowyer,  commanding  the  entrance  of  Mobile  bay, 
and  dghteen  miles  below  the  head  of  it  In  an  atiadi 
upon  this  fort,  he  lost  an  eye  and  one  of  his  ships;  and 
learned,  that  he  had  heea  addressing  his  eloquent  periods 
to  an  incorrigible  race,  who  could  not  be  made  to  kiKOW 
iheir  fi-iends  from  their  enemies. 

Fort  Bowyer  had  hwa  ahoiuloned,  and  wheti  gener^ 
Jackson  arrived  at  Mobile,  was  in  a  poor  state  of  device, 
He  instantly  perceived  its  importance,  as  ccmimanding  the 
ship  passes  into  the  bay,  and  immediately  directed  it  to  be 
placed  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence.    Migor  Jjm^ 


■ 

f eifce  h&d  the  honor  to  command  this  spot,  to  which  hid 
gallant  defence  has  given  such  just  celebrity.  His  whole 
force  was  but  130  men.  But  it  was  a  Spartan  band,  which 
would  allow  no  stain  of  disgrace  to  fi^  upon  its  flag,  even 
if  they  Were  defeated. 

(hi  the  19th  of  Sept^hiber^  the  sentinels  brought  in-> 
telligence  to  the  fort^  that  a  considerable  force,  in  marines^ 
Indians  and  Spaniards,  had  landed  near  it  The  same 
iday,  two  iM'igs  and  sloops  hove  in  sight,  and  anchored  not 
far  distant 

There  was  no  fighting  of  importance,  until  the  15di.  At 
half  after  four  in  the  evening  of  that  day^  the  Hermes^  Cha* 
ron,  Sophia  and  Anaconda,  vessels  of  war,  mounting  in 
all  90  guns,  anchored  at  proper  distances  for  firing  upon 
the  fort  Colonel  NichoUs  and  captain  Woodbine  com" 
menced  a  simultaneous  at^ck  by  land,  with  a  large  howit- 
zer at  point  blank  distance.  The  ktter  were  soon  driven 
irom  their  sand  fortifications.  But  the  action  between  the 
fort  and  the  ships  was  continued  and  severei  The  Hermes, 
shot  through  the  cable,  drifted  into  such  a  position,  as  to 
receive  a  raking  fire«  She  ran  on  shore^  was  aban« 
doned  by  her  commander,  was  set  on  fire,  and  soon  blew 
up.  The  Charon  was  so  injured,  as  with  difficulty  to  be 
got  to  sea« 

While  the  battle  raged,  the  flag  of  the  British  van-ship 
was  carried  away.  It  was  supposed  in  the  fort,  that  she 
had  surrendered.  Captain  Lawrence,  with  the  charac-- 
leristic  generosity  of  American  officers,  orderied  the  firing 
upon  her  to  cease.  A  new  flag  was  raised,  and  a  broad- 
side convinced  the  captain  of  his  mistake.  A  few  min- 
utes after,  the  flag  staff  of  the  fort,  also,  was  carried  away. 
So  far  from  imitating  the  generous  forbearanqe,  which 
they  had  witnessed,  the  British  redoubled  their  fire  upon 
the  iOTt;    Woodbine  and  NiehoUsy  perceiving  the  ^star 
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spangled  banner^  down,  pushed  tfa^  fiM^ces  towards  Ao 
foe,  that  ^ey  deraaed  vanqoished.  A  weU  <firected  fire 
taught  them  their  error^  and  drove  them  back  with  a  oe« 
lerity,  surpassing  theit  ^v«mca 

The  attack  from  sea  was  urg^  by  600  tnen^  and  90 
heavy  guna  The  attack  from  lAae  rear  was  with  a  force 
of  400  fodians  and  other  iroopa  Captain  Lawrence  hiad 
not  mere  than  « tendi  part  of  (he  ^enemy's  force,  and  oi 
20  badly  mounted  guns  in  the  fort^  but  a  few  were  capa>- 
ble  of  effecting  any  essential  injury.  Their  gallant  con- 
dact,  in  the  defence^  gained  them  imperishable  honors. 
The  enemy  retired  widi  ifae  loss  of  their  best  ship^  and 
330  men  IdHed  and  wounded.  That  of  the  Am^icans 
did  not  exceed  ten  men. 

Such  preparations  had  been  made  for  this  attach  that 
scarcely  a  doubt  had  been  entertained  of  its  succesa  In- 
calculable advantages  would  have  resulted  to  them  fix>m 
the  capture  of  this  fort  Mobile  must  have  &llen  of  course. 
All  intercourse  with  New  Orleans  from  this  section  <^  the 
country  would  have  been  cut  o(£  Having  obtained  their 
expected  reinforcements,  the  British  would  have  crossed 
the  Mississippi^  and  have  completely  separated  the  lower 
from  the  upper  statea  It  would  have  impressed  the  iur 
habitsmts  with  an  idea  of  their  prowess,  commensurate 
with  that,  set  forth  in  their  proclamatioa  In  proporticm 
to  their  expectaticms  from  this  assault  was  the  humiliation 
and  bitterness  of  their  disappointment 

General  Jackson  had  been  instructed  of  the  intended 
attack  upon  fort  Bowyer.  He  despatched  from  Mobile  a 
brig  with  80  men,  under  the  command  of  captain  LavaJ, 
to  sail  with  reinforcements  for  the  fort  Captain  Laval 
found  every  path  of  access  guarded  in  such  a  majineri 
that  he  saw  no  hope  of  effecting  his  purpose,  but  by  run- 
ning his  brig  on  shore,  and  marching  to  the  relief  of  the 
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finrt  Heajring  the  exftoskm  <^  liie  enemy's  Bhip,  Hennes, 
as  she  blew  up,  he  concluded,  that  the  fort  was  captured, 
^md  that  all  the  men  had  perished  in  the  explosion.  He 
retamed  to  Mobile  with  his  vessel,  and  reported  his  im* 
pressioa  The  general,  too,  had  heard  the  explosion,  but 
rightly  judged,  that  it  had  been  on  the  water,  and  not  on 
the  shore.  It  was  no  time  for  hesitancy*  It  was  probable 
on  the  whole,  that  the  fort  had  fallen,  and  he  determined 
at  all  hazards,  that  it  should  be  retakea  Every  thing  was 
prepared  for  an  expedition  with  that  purpose,  when  a  des- 
patch from  the  gallant  Lawrence  announced,  that  the  ene- 
my was  vanquished,  and  the  fort  safe. 

The  British  retired  to  Pensacola,  to  refit,  and  prepare 
for  a  descent  on  some  less  guarded  point.  Every  thing 
concurred  to  strengthen  the  original  impression  of  the 
general,  respecting  the  necessity  of  the  caplhre  of  Pensa- 
ooku  He  now  determined  to  undertake  it  on  his  own 
responsibility.  The  reasoning,  that  determined  him,  was 
generous.  If  the  result  were  unfortunate,  or  the  act  disa- 
vowed by  the  goveniment,  the  sacrifice  and  punishment  of 
the  individual,  who  planned  and  executed  it,  would  be  as 
much  atonement  and  reparation  for  the  outrage,  as  Spain 
could  demand.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  reduce  Pensa- 
cola  and  the  Barrancas,  and  hold  them,  until  Spain  was 
able,  and  disposed  to  cause  her  neutrality  to  be  respected. 
This  measure  he  determined  to  execute,  as  soon  as  gene- 
ral Coffee  diould  arrive  with  volunteers  from  Tennessee. 

Those  rumors,  that  ordinarily  precede  great  events,  be- 
gan to  announce,  that  a  great  British  force,  under  lord 
Hill,  would  Portly  sail  against  some  point  of  the  United 
States.  Public  opinion  fixed  upon  New  Orleans,  as  the 
point  It  was  the  key  to  all  the  western  country,  and  a 
place  of  immense  importance,  in  every  point  of  view.  It 
seenis  to  have  been  ridiculously,  though  confidently  be- 
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Itevedf  limt  tiie  Fuetich  ii^bfttinis  of  Ijooisiate  wmr 
generally  ^dllereiits  to  the  aiicieitt  regime,  and  would  hafl 
tfie  English,  ae  the  restwers  of  iheJc^grtimate  French  mo- 
narchy. They  ealculaied,  too,  on  ihe  nuinerous  Uftdk 
populatioil,  as  a  source  at  ^fice  of  Weitkness  to  the  catrntryi 
and  ah  engine  of  tem^r,  to  be  employed  against  the  mas* 
ler&  Mercy  tsati&r&A  litde  into  the  pltes  of  the  ftitisli 
campaigns  in  AtneHca,  during  the  liet^t  war^ 

General  Cc^ee  arrived  widi  the  expecled  mnferoo* 
menfe;  s»d  cm  the  2d  of  Notembervthe  Uneof  maroh  wag 
taken  up  for  Pcnsacob.  On  the  6tb,  the  American  forces 
consisting  of  about  3,060  m^i,  arrived  there.  The  BritiiA 
%hd  Sp£m6h  had  made  every  preparatioii  for  resistance. 
Batteries  were 'greeted  in  the  praicipal  streets,  and  Britidi 
vessels  were  so  mowed  iii  the  bay^  as  to  conmiand  the 
main  cntrsoice  to  &e  town. 

It  was  determifled,  once  more  to  request  an  ^plsma^ 
tion  t^  the  governor.  Major  Pieire^  of  the  44th  regiment, 
was  accordingly  despatched  with  a  flag,  ^filaimng  die 
"objects  of  die  visit,  and  requiring,  diat  die  town  and  the 
principal  forts  should  be  given  up  to  the  United  StaieSi 
^mtil  ^pain  should  be  able  to  vindicate  her  neutral  cha- 
racter. An  explidt  answer  was  required.  On  approai^ 
ing  fort  St  Michael^  the  flag  was  fired  upon,  and  oem- 
pelted  to  return.  The -Spani^  flag  waved  ovw  the  Iwt, 
.when  diis  outrage  was  committed.  It  was  true,  akN>,  that 
the  British  flag  had  waved  there,  until  the  ^y  before.*^ 
This  outrage  upon  all  the  usages  of  civilized  nations  did 
not  deter  die  general  from  making  Unother  irttempt  to  pi^ 
gotiate  with  the  governor,  before  {Ht)ceeding  to  extremi- 
ties. A  Spanish  corporal  had  be^i  tak^n  on  the  Mate 
the  day  before.  He  could  send  him  with  a  letter  lo  ^Ae 
governor,  widiout  any  fear  of  outrage.  B^  dris  message 
.an  answer  was  received  from  the  governor,  confirming; 
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A^ftf^rNus^iiiMli  ^tertaiii0d  in  fbp  Amenc^n  camp^ 
that  tli6  oanage  in  qac^iiiw  w^s  n<^  pharg^ble  on  him, 
hnkt  oa  &ie  ^^gli^h, — and  be  dM^red  hiniself  ready  to 
lawive  whatever  oyemtfes  di^e  Anaepieaii  genei^l  miglM 
Qi^be.  The  general  hppi&d  1Q  obiam  the  wrrBider  oi 
Pensacola,  ip  season  u>  <^t  off  the  escape  of  thp  Qritish 
jAips  from  t^ harbor;  and  he  despatched  Major  PiiBrre 
widi  his  overtures  at  q.  loie  hpuj^  M  th^  night.  T)i0 
amottnt  of  ^m  was^that  if  the  Spanish  goivemorv  would 
isurreAder  the  town  and  fortr&sses,  every  thing  should  b^ 
noei^ed  for^and  beeome  tbe  sulgeet  of  fotnrie  arrangemmit 
between  the  two  governments;  apd  t^at  persons^pproperr 
jly^.iaw&  and  religion  should  be  respected.  T^^e  general 
^osed  by  admitli^,  that  he  could  not  answer  for  his  soir 
diersy  if  the  place  sluwild  be  taken  by  the  fiiry  (^  aai^jolf. 
He  demanded  an  answer  in  an  hour., 

TJtese  pFopositiens  were  rejected^,wd  the  army  marched 
for  the  accojn^pjjshment  ei  their  object^  To  raise  the  imr 
pressiio^t  that  die  army  intended  to  enter  die  town  by  tli^ 
great  road,  SOO  men  were  sent  forward,  to  amuse,  and  de* 
eeive  t^  enemy  in  that  direction,  wldl^  the  sti:engt)i  jQ|f 
die  Bffmy  approached  the  town  ^roqa  ^.  different  and  upeii- 
piected  popt  The  strategem  siueceeded.  The  British 
brought  their  g^^ls  to  bear  njpon  the  detachment,  approach* 
ing  by  the  road,  and  had  no  intimation  of  the  opppsiii^ 
movienae^  updl  oi^r  troops  were  descried  on  the  east  sidp 
4^  the  tovmf  aod  put  of  the  reach  of  the  annoyance  of  the 
^eliUa.  The  ti:o9pa  pushed  0|n,.ai]|d  were  presendy  in  ikp 
Bfreets,  apd  sheltered  by  the  houses.  The  brave  captain 
laval,  with  two  field  pieces,  led  the  advance.  He  fell  at 
4ie  head  of  his  Gommand,  severely  wounded,  while  charg- 
Mig  a,S|iAiush  battery  formed  in  tl^  street  The  several 
^iivisions  aad  ccdumns  <)f  the  army  moved  rapidly  upofi 
tie  lAwii.    Q3ip!9in  I^aval'f  force,  a^ldiougl;!  deprived  pf 
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their  lesider,  took  the  battery  at  the  point  ot  the  bayonet 
The  Spanish  had  been  able  to  make  but  three  fires^  be* 
fore  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  it.  They  still  discharged 
volleys  of  musqaetry  from  houses,  and  behind  fences,  until 
Ae  regulars  arrived,  and  drove  them  away.  The  gover- 
nor, remembering  the  declaration  of  general  Jackson,  that 
be  could  not  answer  for  his  troops,  if  the  place  was  taken 
by  assault,  hastened,  panic  struck,  with  a  flag  to  the  com- 
mander. He  was  met  by  colonels  Williamson  and  Smid>, 
at  the  head  of  dismounted  troops.  .  He  entreated^  that 
mercy  might  be  extended  to  the  city,  and  promised  to  con- 
sent to  whatever  might  be  demanded. 

General  Jackson  hastened  to  the  government  house, 
and  obtained  a  promise  of  an  immediate  surrender  of  die 
town,  the  arsenals  and  munitioAs  of  war.  No  time  was 
lost^  in  procuring  what  was  considered  of  irital  importance, 
the  surrender  of  the  forts  dependent  upon  the  town.  Bar- 
rancas, the  most  important,  was  fourteen  miles  west  of 
Pensacola.  The  possession  of  that  was  deemed  of  the 
first  importance.  Some  difficulty  was  made  about  the 
surrender  of  fort  St  Michael ;  nor  was  it  until  a  battery 
was  raised  against  it,  that  the  commandant,,  colonel 
Sotto,  ordered  its  flag  to  be  taken  do\^.  Previously  to 
striking  his  colors,  he  asked  permission  to  fire  his  guns. 
It  was  granted.  They  were  loaded  with  grape,  and  dis- 
•hai^ed  upon  a  party  of  American  dragoons  and  fiiendly 
Indians.  By  the  discharge,  three  horses  were  killed  and 
two  men  wounded.  Such  base  and  cowardly  conduct 
might  have  warranted  a  diflerent  treatment  of  the  garrison 
from  that,  which  they  received. 

Every  thing  was  in  readiness  the  next  morning  to  march 
and  take  possession  of  Barrancas,  according  to  the  agree- 
ment of  the  governor.  Our  troops  heard  on  the  way  a 
tremendous  explosion.    Information  was  soon  received, 
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diat  t^e  Ibrt  was  Ukmn  op,  and  that  tbe  Briiish  shipping 
had  retired  from  the  bay.  These  strong  holds,  which  had 
so  long  given  protection  lo  the  southern  hostile  savages, 
were  thus  reduced ;  and  the  savages  and  Spaniards  re- 
cdved  a  salutary  lesson  of  respect,  in  the  assurance,  that 
even  here  they  could  not  find  shelter  from  the  justice  of 
our  government  This  impression  was  heightened  by  the 
exemplary  forbearance  and  good  conduct  of  our  troops. 
General  Jackson  having  thus  efiectuated  his  first  objects, 
and  not  having  the  means  or  the  inclination  to  rebuild  the 
demolished  fortifications,  concluded  to  retire  to  fort  Mont- 
gomery. 

Two  days  after  entering  Pensacola,  he  abandoned  it. 
Previous  to  his  departure,  he  wrote  to  governor  Manri- 
quez,  that  as  the  Spanish  forts  bad  been  blown  up  by  the 
British,  contrary  to  his  promise,  the  general  was  no  longer 
able  to  protect  the  Spanish  neutrality,  as  in  possession  of 
die  forts  he  should  have  been.  The  letter  concluded  thus: 
^The  enemy  have  retreated.  The  hostile  Creeks  have 
fled  for  safety  to  the  forest  I  now  retire  fi-om  your  town, 
leaving  you  to  re-occupy  your  forts,  and  protect  the  rights 
of  your  citizens.* 

.  The  whole  conduct  and  deportment  of  the  American 
troops,  both  as  regards  their  gallantry  and  intrepidity  in 
their  advance  against  the  formidable  array  in  the  town 
and  in  the  harbor,  and  ifaeir  forbearance  and  decorum 
towards  the  peo{rfe,  whose  conduct  had  furnished  but  too 
strong  a  pretext  for  revenge,  and  the  use  of  the  rights  of 
the  sword,  merit  all  praise.  So  exemplary  was  the  beha- 
viour of  die  officers  and  soldiers,  as  to  extort  praise  even 
from  the  laniards,  and  draw  from  them  the  declaration, 
that  oar  Indians  behaved  with  more  decency  and  propriety, 
dian  their  friends,  that  had  just  left  them.  They  had,  in 
&ct,  but  too  much  occasion  to  contrast  our  conduct  with 
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ihat  of  die  BritfA^  to  vAkom  tbef  bad  rendereii  dwety  m&r^ 
Tice,  and  by  espousing  wbose  quarrel^  they  bad  brougiit 
tbemselves  into  difficulty*  On  their  retreat  from  Fesma^ 
cola,  the  British  carried  off  with  them  three  or  Ssm  hun- 
dred slaves,  a^nst  aU  the  claims  and  remonstnoiees  of 
Ae  owners.  Our  loss  in  the  expedition  was  so  teiflkig, 
as  scarcely  to  deserve  record.  None  were  fciiled*  About 
SO  were  wounded,  among  whom  was  captain  Laval^  whose 
wound  was  too  severe,  to  allow  of  his  being  movedy^and 
who  was  recommended  to  the  humanity  of  ^e  govemor,. 
whidi  he  amply  recdved ;  and  Ueutenai^  Fioomey,.  a 
promising  young  man,  who  lost  his  leg  by  a  cannon  shcK. 

The  savages,  who  had  taken  shelter  in  P^osacola,  find-i^ 
ing  themselves  abuidoned  by  their  allies,  sou|^t  safety  oif 
the  Appalachicola.  Many  of  them  took  shelter  on  booxd 
the  British  shipfmig.  The  general  determined,  that  they 
i^uld  have  no  rest,  nor  respile  from  danger,  as  Jong  as 
they  preserved  their  hosdle  attitude.  Undetstanding,  that 
those,  who  had  embariced  on  board  the  British  |dup6,  had 
been  landed,  so  as  to  join  with  those,  that  Imd  fled  to  Ap^ 
palachicola,  on  the  16th  he  de^atdied  major  B]ae,attfae 
head  of  a  thousand  mounted  men,  to  co-K^ierate  with  ge> 
neral  M'Intosh,  of  the  Ge<M*gia  militia,  in  assailing  ai^ 
dispersing  these  savages,  before  Aey  could  aMusk  our 
frontiers. 

The  most  important  object  with  geoecal  Jadison  nov, 
was  to  depart  for  New  Chileans.  'General  £!ofl^,-aDd 
colonels  Hayne  and  Hinds  were  despatched  to  4he  BGs- 
sissippi,  to  arrange  at  different  points  the  defence  /of  the 
country.  General  Winchester  remaimng  on  the  Alabama, 
to  take  command  in  Us  absence  of  &e  Mobile  .distriet, 
general  Jackson  left  Mob^,  on  the  S3d  day  of  Novenbar, 
and  established  his  head  quartets  ait  NewOdeans,  the  Isi 
day  of  December. 


A  Am6  t^AMAy  new  nrar  ^gf^ambd  be^re  gettisral  Jack-* 
miL  He  W9S  eaOtemfAj  worn  by  eidiaiifidim  and  difficul- 
ties of  e¥ery  son  Hi3  heidth  bad  long  been  feeble  and 
decbnkieg.  Waskin^ton  had  been  oapMied^  and  he  was 
saffidemfy  instnic^^d  by  what  had  b^pp^^  there^  what 
Louisiana  mi^t  ^speGt  from  die  oaptore  of  New  Orleanss 
It  was  now  mth  a  nuaieroas  aad  weU  appointed  foe^  widi 
^  Wellington^  innnciUes,'  diat  he  expected  to  have  to  d^tl. 
liMisiana^  however  pattiode  in  ^neral,  was  ill  siq»plied 
widi  wrms;  and  was  settled  with  a  mixed  popolation^ 
speaking  dilBferent  langua|^  ami  soanaly  yet  amalga- 
MMed  widi  the  peo{^e^  to  whom  they  v^fe  pditically 
boittML  ffis  only  rdianee  fordefence  was  on  sudb  troops, 
as  d»s  state  oould  raise,  the  few  regulafs,  which  he  had 
widi  him,  and  general  Cofiee^  volunteera  His  piincipat 
fear  was,  diat  Mdnle  m^bt  fell,  aad  the  enemy  advance 
aieress  the  coostry^  iq[>on  die  left  bank  of  die  Mississin^) 
and  all  comnBinication  widi  the  western  countiy  be  cut 
off  No  ti-Qops  or  munitions  had  yet  descended  from  Ken* 
lucky  (Mr  Tennessee.  His  own  apprdiendons  muBt  hav^ 
been  gloomy;  nor  was  it  a  pleaiftuit  necessily  to  be  obliged 
to  lixk  up  a}l  fears  and  ferebodii^s  in  his  bosom,  and  ta 
wear  mesrawfaiie  a  conxtenanee  <^  conficiteice  and  hope. 

While  ttt  Mobile,  he  had  sdil  kept  up  a  correspondeiice 
widi  die  governor  of  Louisiana,  mging  him  to  abandon 
e^n^  dufig  tike  a  temporizing  policy,  and  pursue  a  steady 
and  unwavering  course.  The  requisiticHi  of  men  in  that 
Miie  had  been  badly  filled,  and  many,  after  being  drafted, 
h$A  reftned  to  enter  the  radcs.  The  numerous  English, 
Spaidsh  and  fereigners  in  the  stale  could  not  be  counted, 
aa  aid^&ig  miMdi  to  its^tfreiq^ ;  for  diey  were  either  disaf- 
ieoted  to  the  cause,  or  ddspaimd  of  it 

Said  general  Jadcson,  in  his  lett^  to  governor  Clai- 
borne, ^  I  regret  to  hear  of  the  discontents  of  your  people. 
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They  must  not  exist  Wkoeteif'  i9  not  fo*  iJ^i$  dgmn^/t 
us.  Those,  who  are  drafted  imist  be  compelled  to  tbe 
ranks,  or  punished.  Widi  onion  on  our  fi^e,  we  shall  be 
able  to  drive  our  inyadel*s  bade  to  die  ocean.  Suntmon  all 
your  energy^  a^d  guard  every  avenue  with  confidential  pa>» 
troles,  for  spies  and  traitors  are  swarmii^  around.  We 
have  more  to  dread  from  intestine,  than  open  and  avowed 
enemies.  Reinemb^  our  watdi  word  is  victory,  or  death. 
Otit*  country  must,  and  shall  be  defended.  We  will  eiajoy 
oar  liberty^  or  die  in  the  last  ditdi;^ 

At  ike  same  time  he  published  an  animated  address  to 
Ihe  peOf^  of  Lomsiana  The  secretary  of  war  had  sent 
pressing  orders  to  the  governors  of  die  adjoining  stales,  to 
hasi)en  forward  iheir  quotas  of  men  and  supplies.  Tennes- 
see bad^sbown  hers^  in  earnest  The  venerable  Shelby,  of 
Ketitucky,had  manifested  ayouthful  {»*omptitode  and  ardor 
through  the  war.  He  now  developed  the  ample  resources 
of  his  state,  and' aroused  its  sfaimb^ng  energies  by  manly 
appeals  to  the  people,  and  by  the  ins{Hriting  influence  of 
his  <examplei  The  troops  from  his  state  were  inunediatdy 
organked^  placed  under  the  command  of  maj<»*  general 
7homas,  and  despatched  down  the  (Miio.  Major  general 
William  Carroll  commanded  the  requisiti<»i  from  Tennes- 
see, (^  the  19th  of  December^  the  day  appointed  for 
their  rendezvous,  2,500  of  the  yeomanry  of  die  state  as- 
sembled at  Nashville^  and  in  eight  days  were  embarked, 
and  on  their  way  to  New  Orleans. 

The  legislature  of  Louisiana  had  been  some  weeks  in 
session.  Their  measures  had  seemed  wavering  and  unde- 
cided, until  general  Jackson  arrived  among  them.  Hts 
peculiar  talent  to  infuse  his  own  confidence  and  decisioa 
into  all  about  him,  and  his  high  fame  for  bravery  and  skiM, 
produced  confidence  and  energy  in  the  poMie  mind. — 
The  volunteer  corps  of  New  Orleans  and  vicinity  w«e 
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ravi^wed^  and  the  difl^'eiit  foils  visited^  to  ascertain  ifaeir 
screi^th;  and  the  passes  of  jHrdbaUe  aj^roaeh  of  th^lfbe 
to  the  dty  scrutinized*  The  old  fort  at  the  Balize  was 
abandoned)  as  incapable  oi  commanding  the  river,  and 
fort  St  Philip  occupied,  as  the  lowest  point  on  the  river 
below  New  Orleans,  where  the  erection  of  works  was 
thought  advisable^  This  was  directed  to  be  put  in  the 
best  possible  state  of  defence.  On  the  site  of  old  fort 
Bourbon  was  to  be  thrown  up  a  stroi^  work,d^nded  by 
five  S4  pounders,  which  with  the  fort  above,  from  the 
crookedness  of  the  river,  would  ^pose  an  enemy  to  a  cross 
fire  for  half  a  mile.  A  mile  above  St  Philip  was  to  be 
establidied  a  work,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  others, 
would  defend  the  rivar  for  two  milea  Measures  wer# 
also  to  be  taken  for  defence  at  Terre  au  BoBuf  and  the 
English  Turn,  twelve  miles  below  die  city»  It  was  be- 
lieved, that  these  defences  would  so  concentrate  their  fires, 
as  that  either  an  enemy  could  not  pass,  or  would  be  so 
shattered^^s  to  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  fortifications  above 
The  great  difficulty  was  to  bring  about  the  completion  of 
these  laborious  works.  Negroes  were  the  only  laborerSi 
that  in  this  swampy  and  insalubrious  dime,  could  be  sk^ 
peeted  to  accomplish  these  otigects.  A  strong  appeal  was 
made  to  the  planters,  to  fiunish  their  servants.  ^  N«t  a 
mcMoent,'  said  he,  ^is  to  be  lost  With  energy  and  eaqpo- 
dition,  all  is  safe^    Delay,  and  aU  is  lost' 

The  l^slaturea^cted  with  promptitude  and  zeaL  Com- 
modore Pkitterson,  who  commanded  die  naval  forces  oil 
lalGes  Bergne  and  Ponchartrain^  possessed  his  entire  con* 
fidmca  He  hiul  deqpatohed  lieutenant  Jones  with  his 
gm  boats,  to  defend  the  passes,  and  every  reUance  was 
placed  on  his  vigilance  and  capacity*  The  communica^ 
tio^  between  the  two  lakes  was  defended  bpr  Petite  Go- 
^tUe  fort^  a  stiwg  work,  und»  captain  Newman.    Every 
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small  bayou  and  creek,  leading  out  of  the  lakes,  ihroQgli 
wfaAi  bc^ls  and  barges  could  pass,  was  obstruded  by 
fidlen  treeS)  and  kirge  flrames  filled  with  earth,  and  sunk 
in  their  beds.  Guards  and  yidettes  were  out  t<f  watch 
^very  thing  that  (ttssed.  The  gr^it  objects  of  fear  with 
the  general  were  the  traitors,  who  infested  'the  city.  In 
despite  of  all  his  precautionary  measures,  treachery  finaMy 
pointed  out  to  the  enemy  a  narrow  and  unobserved  pass^ 
Arough  which  they  reached  the  banks  of  Ae  Missis^ppig 
Wi#iout  being  discovered. 

Both  traitors  and  fiiends,  the  former  from  their  hopesi 
#ie  latter  from  thdr  fears,  blazoned  from  all  quarters  die 
ilifbrmation,  that  a  great  and  overwhelmting  force  wouM 
soon  be  on  our  coast  Certain  intelligence  arrived  soon 
after,  that  an  English  fleet  had  arriveid  <^  Cat-and^Ship 
iriand,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  American  lines^  where 
^ir  strenglh  and^  numbers  were  daily  increa^ng.  liett^ 
l^ant  Jones,  In  ihe  command  of  the  gun  boats,  waa  di- 
rected to  reconnoitre  didr  position  and  force;  and  if  they 
should  attempt  the  route  by  the  lakes^  to  retire  to  the  Rigo- 
lets,  alnd  there  make  die  most  obstinate  resismnce  posfiffbla 
^is  pa^  and  Chef  Menteur,  which  unite  at  the  entrance 
to  the  lake,  fotrm  a  very  narrow  chan»^,  constituting  Ae 
bvify  pass  into  lak^  Fdnchartrain.  By  inspecting  the  map 
of  the  countvyv  it  may  be  seen  what  an  admirable  poskioii 
it  afforded  for  the  defence  of  gun  boats^  They  might  here 
deQr  almost  any  force,  that  could  be  brcatght  ag^tist  them, 
to  ^ifi  the  city  by  that  route. 

'Ofa  die  13thi  Keutenant  Jones  discovered  Ae  ^iemy 
moving  off  in  his  bar^^  and  direedng  his  way  towards'  pass 
C^ristiaa  He  had  explicit  orders,  only  to  fight  the  enemy  Irt 
the  Rigoleta  He  made  evety  effort  to  get  there ;  hut  every 
effort  ym»  inefifeetual,  and  his  destruction  seemed  iiieVila- 
bfe;^'  AtiAeesitrafiiemom^tofperilcmd  danger,  the  f^ 
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wfaioh  16  atogell^r  m-egiilar  thei^onmd  mddmly  v^  and 
lifting  tbetn  off  the  sh^aUbwe  drain  away  fram  ifie  attack. 
At  the  bay  of  St«  Louis  wta  a  fenall  depot  of  {mblic  sttoei, 
wJadch  lieutenant  Jonea  had  beoi  ordered  to  hriiig  away. 
Mr.  Johnson,  on  bowl  the  Sea  Holae^ fraoeeded  toax^ 
cute  this  order.  The  eneoiyi  on  the  idUteat  of  fieutenant 
Jone^t  despatched  three  bargte  to  eajpOue  hink  They 
were  driven  back^  An  additional  force  waa  A^it  agianst 
him^  when  a  smart  action  iKHunienoed^  and  die  assidlanis 
were  again  coinpelled  to  retire  .wiifa  lossk  Bulv  aware  diat 
it  was  out  of  hie  power  to  deftnd  inmself  ^[ainist  so  lal!{ge 
a  force,  as  the  British  could  bring  against  hiiDi  he  Utw 
np  his  vessel,  burned  the  stores,  and  efllected  a  retasat  by^ 
land* 

Early  on  the  morning  of  die  Iddi,  thr  enemy's  barges, 
lying  nine  milesi  to  the  east^  suddenly  wwgfaed  their  an^ 
choTB,  proceeding  westwardly  tovmrds  the  pinnt,  wheDe 
our  gun  boats  lay..  They  eaiperieneed  the  sattie  difficulty,- 
as  before.  There  Was  a  dead  calai^  while  a  cormt,  sai* 
ting  towards  the  gul^  render^  every  efiort  to  rdtite  una- 
.vailingi  No  alternative  femained,  but  to  Ine6t|  and  fight 
the  enemy.  The  contest^  in  so  unfovorable  a  situation,  and 
with  a  foroe  so  much  superior,  promised,  indeed,  to  be  a 
very  unequal  one.  But  when  there  was  no  other  fchoio^ 
the  weU  known  character  of  American  sailMS  left  no 
doubt,  that  the  resistance  would  be  despMite,  aild  that 
ibeir  flag  woidd  experienoe  no  stain^  • 

The  enemy's  force  o<Hifiasted  of  fortjMhree  boiUs,  mount- 
ing as  many  cammn,  and  1,300  diesenmea  Athalfafhar 
eleven  the  action  commenced.  A  strong  cun^nt  drifi«d 
two  efonr  boats  an  hundred  yards  in  ad^^mce  of  the  lln6« 
This  was  amisfoMuie;  for  small  as  the  chances  were, 
they  wofild  still  have  bew  better,  <K>i}ld  the  Ime  have  btjfsa 
jveserved.    The  enraiy  bore  downott  die  gw  beats  ia 
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advance,  mid  attempted  to  board  dmn.  They  were  re- 
pulsed with  great  slai^ter,  and  two  of  llmr  boats  w^e 
sunk.  One  of  th^n,  widi  180  men,  w^it  down  immediate* 
]y  under  the  st^m  of  one  of  tbe  two  gun  boafa  A  second 
de^>erate  attempt  to  board  diem  wiA  a  supmor  force  was 
again  repeBed.  lieutenant  J<»ie8  received  a  seyere  wound, 
and  was  obliged  to  yield  the  command  to  George  Parker. 
He  defended  the  flag  with  the  same  valor,  as  die  other, 
cntil  he  wasol^iged  to  retire  from  a  wound.  The  victmy 
was  yidded  to  sujierior  numbers,  alier  a  c<»ifl]ct  of  forty 
minutes,  in  whieh  every  thing  had  been  4one,  that  skifl 
and  ^lantry  could  accomplish.  Lieutenants  Spedder  and 
M'Ever,  and  sailing  masters  Ulrick  and  D^rris,  wers 
meotioned,  as  having  yielded  essential  services  to  the  com- 
mander. The  two  former  were  w<Ninded,*^M'£v»  so 
severely,  as  to  be  obliged  to  have  his  arm  amputated.  l%e 
bravery  of  this  Spartan  band  will  remain  in  die  rraftem-' 
.  brance  of  their  country.  The  disparity  of  force  between 
die  combatants  vvbb  increased,  by  the  peculiar  omstruo- 
tion  of  the  enemy's  boats,  which  enabled  them  to  take  any 
position,  which  they  chose ;  while  ours,  from  circumstan- 
ces mentioned  above,  lay  in  the  water  wholly  unmani^ea- 
Me«  The  difference  of  loss  presents  a  i^trange  result*- 
The  American  loss  was  six  killed  and  thirty-five  wound- 
ed. That  of  die  assailants  could  not  have  been  lesel  than 
three  hundred. 

The  enemy  withdrew  ibeir  shipping  to  Cat  island,  ca^ 
rying  vrith  them  the  conviction,  tlmt  the  people  were  as 
Uttle  disposed  to  receive  them,  as  they  expected,  with  open 
aims  in  this  quarter,  as  they  had  been  at  fort  Bowyer. 
The  loss  of  our  gun  boats  affected  general  Jadoson  widi 
rdeep  c<Hicem,  and  imposed  die  necessity  of  resortmg  to 
dlBferent  measures  of  defence  in  this  quarter.  Inoleased 
vigitamee  and  exerilMs  were  required,  to  guard  ^  iiSet- 
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rent  routes,  through  which  the  enemy  might  reach  New 
Orleans.  Major  Lacoste,  coomianding  a  battalion  of  co- 
lored troops,  with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  sulficient 
ferce,  was  ordered  lo  defend  the  Chef  Meitteur  road,  that 
leads  from  the  head  of  lake  Boi^e  to  New  Orleans. 
Every  Utde  pass  was  inspected,  and  guarded.  The  Rigo- 
lets  presented  the  most  probable  route  for  the  advance  of 
ike  enemy.  Through  it  they  could  pass  info  lake  Pon>- 
chartrain,  and  Aence  could  land  above,  or  below  die  cf ^. 
They  would,  most  probably,  come  by  the  way^  the  bayou 
St  Joha  This  important  point  was  confided  to  captain 
Newman,  of  the  artillery.  It  was  reinforced  by  several 
heavy  pieces  of  cannon,  and  an  additional  number  of  men. 
He  was  instructed,  not  to  retreat  firom  any  odier  ccHiode* 
ration,  than  to  avoid  ]he  certain  loss  of  his  force. 

On  the  15th,  the  general  reviewed  the  miKtia  at  New 
Orleans.  Their  first  d^pondence  had  been  dispelled.  To 
prevent  its  return,  he  delivered  diem  an  address,  whic^ 
breathed,  as  usual,  his  ardent  and  intrepid  character,  imd 
v^as  well  calculated  to  infuse  into  others  the  ardor  of  his 
own* feelings.  *You  are  contending,^  he  says,  ^for  att 
that  could  render  life  desirable,  for  your  property  and 
lives;  for  that,  which  is  dearer  than  all,  your  virives  and 
children ;  for  liberty,  without  which  country,  life  and  pro- 
perty are  not  worth  possessii^.^    *        *        #        # 

It  concludes — ^  Your  enemy  is  near.  His  sails  already 
cover  die  lakes.  But  the  Imtye  are  united ;  and  if  he  find 
us  contending,  it  vnll  be  for  die  prize  of  valor,  and  fame, 
its  noblest  reward.' 

l%e  day  after  die  contest  on  the  lakes,  a  flag  was  des- 
patched to  the  enemy,  accompanied  by  a  physician,  to  ne- 
gotiate for  the  wounded,  and  procure,  if  possible,  dieir 
fiberation  on  parola  Tl^  bearer  <^  the  flag  was  detained 
a  prfeoner.    The  enemy,  probaUy,  resorted  to  this  harsh 
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procedure^  to  prevwt  our  reoeiviag  intdtigmce  by  his 
tora  This  dishonomble  act  g&ve  sufficient  e?id^ce,  that 
Ifae  hour  of  attack  was  drawing  near»  Early  on  the  16th^ 
expresses  were  sent  in  quest  of  general  Coffee,  who^  it  waB 
hoped^was  not  &r  distant  with  the^di visions  descending  from 
Tennessee.  They  had  expm^ced  extrenie  &tigue  and  ex-- 
posure  from  tiie  coldness  of  the  seasiMH  excessive  rains,  and 
the  necessity  of  crossing  the  numerous  oreeks  and  bayous 
awollen  with  the  rain&  The  express  met  general  Cofifee 
mt  Sandy  creek,  a  litde  above  Baton  Rouge,  where  he  was^ 
hailed^  with  300  men  on  his  sick  list  He  immediately 
ordered  all  his  men,  who  were  well  mounted,  to  advance 
wiih  him,  leaving  die  rest  to  follow,  as  die  exhausted  coin 
^llon  of  their  horses  would  permit  By  this  arrai^ement 
his  force  was  reduced  to  800  men.  Having  marched  80 
nttles  die  last  day,  he  arrived  on  die  19di  widun  fifteen 
giiles  d*.  New  Orleans,  having  made  150  miles  in  two 
daya  These  brav^  men  bed  now  traversed  800  miles, 
enduring  widiout  murmuring  ttiab  and  privadons^  which 
ean  only  be  fully  understood  by  those,  who  remember  the 
Mason,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  country^  throu^ 
which  diey  marched.  The  advance  of  col<mel  Hinds 
ftora  Woodville,  with  die  Mississippi  dragoonSf  was  no 
lew  prompt  This  aedve  and  brave  oiBeer«  haviqg  le- 
ceived  his  orders,  effected  in  four  days  a  march  <^  230 
jmles.  On  the  16th  colonel  Hynes^  aid-de-camp  to  gene- 
lal  CajToU,  brouf^t  information,  that  he  had  been  detained 
,m  bis  progress  down  the  river  by  high  winds»  A  steam 
boat  was  knmediately  despatched  to  expedite  his  arrival 
wi&  his  fin^ees.  He  had  overtaken  on  bis  passage  a  boat 
firom  Ktlsburg,  laden  vdth  arms,  for  the  use  of  the  forcea 
at  New  Orleans.  This  boat,  from  the  negligence,  of  die 
men,  vriio  had  tdpulated  to  deliv)er  the  arms^  would  pro- 
bably, but  for  this  circumstanoe,  jMrt  have  reached  itt  de0» 


>ltaatioii,  in  time  to  bt  of  service  One  tf  die  greatest 
difficulties  m  the  American  camp  was  Ae  want  of  arms. 
These  arms  were  hurried  on  with  the  advancing  divisionf 
and  proved  a  most  seasonable  supply.  This  division  left 
Nashville  on  the  iMi  of  the  preceding  month.  It  scarcely 
ever  happens,  that  the  Cumberland  admits  a  passage  far 
boats  at  that  season.  Unusual  torrents  of  rain  sv^led  the 
stream,  and  v^afied  the  troops  rapidly  down  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. These  two  coincidences  in  our  fiivor  may  well 
be  considered,  as  providentiaL  But  for  them,  the  cam- 
paign m^t  have  had  a  very  difierent  termination.  It  ia 
obvious  to  r^nark,  on  what  slight  causes  great  eventi 
depend. 

General  Jackson  was  constancy  occupied,  in  arranging' 
additional  aieans  of  defence.  Patroles  and  videtles  vrei^ 
sent  out  to  scour  the  country  for  intelligence.  The  militia 
of  Louisiana  vvere  called  out  en  masse^  and  the  legislature 
declared  an  embargo,  to  procure  recruits  for  the  navy. 
General  Villery,  an  inhabitant  of  the  eountiy,  and  wett 
understanding  all  the  passes  &om  tfie  lakes,  was  ordered^ 
with  the  Louisiana  mifitia,  to  defend  all  the  pcmits,  where 
a  landing  might  be  eflected.  A  detachment  was  sent  to 
Pear!  river,  to  prevent  die  landing  of  the  British,  to  obtam 
snp^ies,  and  to  drive  away  all  the  cattle  from  the  vicinity. 
So  wen  concerted  were  #iese  measures,  diat  not  only  v^re 
the  British  disappointed  in  obtaimng  supplies,  but  even  die^ 
Spanish  at  Pensacola  visited  with  ftunme.  They  applied 
to  general  Jackson  for  refieC  AMiough  this  application 
might  be  a  stratagem,  to  aid  the  enemy,  the  general  de- 
termined on  the  side  of  mercy,  and  directed  general  Win^ 
diester,  at  Mobile,  to  furnish  them  moderate  supplies,  and 
try  sea,  diat  tf  captured,  they  might  know  how  to  appre-* 
entte  the  kindness  of  their  British  allies. 
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Increaskig  ap^'ehenaioiis  from  eneinieB  in  the  oempi 
the  evidence  t^  prevailing  disaflfection,  and  that  the  coqih 
try  was  filled  widi  spies,  with  various  other  considerationsi 
not  necessary  to  these  details,  induced  general  Jackson  to 
declare  die  city  and  environs  of  New  Qrieans  under  mar« 
tial  law.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  day  to  investigate  the 
wisdom,  or  necessity  of  this  strong  measure,  which  at  the 
time  exdted  so  much  ieding,  and  was  so  much  questioned. 
These  annak  know  nothing  of  party  viewa  Against  ap- 
pearances and  probalnlities,  and  the  desponding  anticipa* 
tions  of  the  people,  the  country  was  saved«  There  has 
asldom  occurred  an  emei^ncy,  whidi  would  seem  to  jus- 
tify stronger  measures.  To  e3q>lain  the  necessity  of  the 
ease,  and  alleviate  the  irritated  feelings,  supposed  to  be  oc- 
casimied  by  this  measure,  general  Jackson  circulated  an 
address  to  ^e  people 

All  the  forces  had  arrived,  which  were  expected,  except 
the  K^Atuoky  troops.  The  officers  were  bu^ly  engaged, 
in  drilling,  manoeuvring,  and  oi^nizing  the  troops,  and  in 
prqMtring  every  thing  for  action.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
vigilance  constantly  exercised,  the  enemy  succeeded  in 
landing  a  very  lai^e  force,  widiout  discovery.  They  vvere 
first  seen  by  accident,  emei^ng  fit>m  the  swamp,  about 
seven  miles  bdow  the  towa  It  is  generally  supposed, 
that  a  party  of  Spanish  fisherm^  who  inhabited  the 
siiores  of  the  lakes,  and  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
country,  were  their  guides.  They  led  the  enemy  by  a 
passage,  whidi  had  been  neglected.  On  the  32d,  indeed, 
general  Villery  had  placed  a  handful  of  men  at  this  very 
spot  The  British  succeeded  in  capturing  all  the  party 
but  two,  who  fled  into  the  swamp,  and  endeavored  to 
reach  the  ci^.  Butovring  to  the  impervious  tai^leof 
vines  and  briars,  they  did  hot  reach  the  ci^,  until  afierthe 
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Ihitifth  had*.arris^'^k  die  Mis^^  had  beeJi'diS' 

covered. 

The  pass,  by  which  dMfy  amved^  i»  called  bayou  Biei^ 
venii,  a  name  of  ^uffiejb^y  auspiciow  omen  to  the  Bri- 
tish, which^  howeveisit  did  not  fuifiL  It  is  an  ariaof  laJce 
Borgne,  fifteen  miles  soudieast  of  New  Orfeans.  IMIa^onsr 
Tatum  and  Latour,  topographical  engineers,  had  bean 
sent  in  that  direction^  to  ascertain  the  cor/ecttiess  of  a  re^ 
port,  that  several  sail  of  vessels  had  been  descried  off  Terre 
au  Boeuf  Approaching  general  Villery^  planiation,  ibey 
percdved  soldiers  and  otl^r  peramis  fleei»g  bastily  m^ajr 
They  soon  ascertained,  that  the  British  hid  landed  in  cqi»» 
$iderable  force,  and  had  reached  the  house  of  general  VH^ 
lery  unol)served,  and  had  made  prisoners  o^  coos^iany  of 
militia  posted  Acre.  The  discovery  was  announced  by 
major  Tatumi.  ^  The  signal  guns  were  fired.  Getienl 
Jackson  concentrated  his  forces,  resolving  to  meet  die  foe, 
and  try  the  firmne^  of  the  cpmbatants^  before  the  par^s 
slept. 

The  approach  of  the  enemy,  flushed  widi  the  hope  of 
an  easy  victory,  was  announced  to  him  after  one  in  the 
afternoon.  He  considered,  that  the  greater  part  of  bis 
own  troops  were  inured  to  marching  and  fatigue,  wlnle 
those  of  the  enemy  were  just  landed  from  a  long  voyage, 
and  were  as  yet  unfttted  for  bodily  exertion^  Probably 
but  a  part  of  dieir  forces  had  been  landed.  He  re^oived 
to  march,  and  give  them  batde  diat  night,  Gr^erals  Co^ 
fee  and  Carroll  were  ordered  to  ynn  him  from  their  camp. 
Although  it  was  four  miles  above  the  city,  they  arrived 
there  in  less  ihan  two  hours.  These  forces,  with  thati74h 
and  44th  regiments,  the  Louisiana  troops,  and  cokmel 
Hinds'  dragoons,  constituted  the  strength  of  his  arniy. — 
That  of  tbe  eiiemy  could  only*  be  matter  of  conjecture. 
He  deemed  it  advisable  to  leave  gj^neral  Carroll  and  his 
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division  behind,  for  fear,diat  the  movement,  against  which 
he  was  marching,  might  be  only  a  feint  to  divert  his  atten^ 
ikm^  v(4iile.  a  mor^  numerous  body  inight  have  landed 
higher,  and  idight  be  advancing  on  his  rear.  Gen^til 
Carroll,  therefore,  at  thehead  of  his  division,  and  governor 
01aibornewith  the  state  militia,  were  directed  to  take  post 
o»  the  Gentilly  road,  leading  frem  Chef  Menteur  to  New 
(WeanvS,  which  they  were  directed  to  defend  to  the  last 
e3rtremity.' 

History  has  often  presented  to  us  cities  placed  in  a  po- 
sition, like  that  of  New  Orleans  at  this  moment.  But  the 
af>prehensions,  the  rumors,  the  terrors,  the  distress  of  mo- 
thers, and  wives,  and  children,  and  pusillanimous  citizens, 
in  the  view  oft  such  an  approaching  contest,  can  only  be 
itnagined  by  being  seen.  As  the  troops  of  the  general 
were  marching  through  the  city  to  meet  the  foe,  his  eai« 
were  assailed  on  every  side  by  the  cries  of  multitudes  of 
ftftnales,  who  seemed  to  apprehend  the  worst  consequenees* 
He  directed  Mr.  Livingston  to  address  them  in  the  French 
language.  *  Say  to  them,'  said  he, '  not  to  be  alarmed. 
The  enemy  shall  never  reach  the  city.'  It  operated  like 
a  charm,  in  restoring  confidence  and  hope. 

He  arrived  in  view  of  the  enemy  a  little  before  dark. 
Colonel  Hayne,  who  had  been  sent  to  reconnoitre,  esti- 
mated their  numbers  at  2,000  men.  It  has  been  since 
ascertained,  that  they  Exceeded  3,000.  Commodore  Pat- 
.  terson,  commanding  the  naval  forces,  with  captain  Henly, 
on  board  the  Caroline,  had  been  directed  to  drop  down, 
andior  in  front  of  their  line,  and  open  upon  them  from 
the  guns  of  the  schooner,  which  was  to  be  the  signal  fiw 
a  simultaneous  attack  fix)m  the  troops.  Their  position 
Was  clearly  designated  b^  the  fires  of  their  camp.  Ge- 
neral Coffee  with  his  brigade,  colonel  Hinds'  dragoons, 
and  captain  BeaPs  company  of  riflemen,  were  directed  to 
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make  a  circuit,  ai|d  endeamir  U>  iwn  the  emixi^^&  right 
wiiig.  The  rest  of  the  troops,  consisting  of  the  regulars, 
Plauche^g  city  volunteers,  Daqutn's  colored  troc^,  the 
aruUery,  supported  by  a  con^pany  of  aiartnes,comnianded 
by  colonel  M'Kee,  advanced  along  the  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  were  commanded  by  genecal  Jackson  ia 
person. 

General  Coffee  had  nearly  reached  the  poiiit^  to  whiib 
he  was  ordered,  when  a  broadside  of  the  Carolii^  gam 
the  signal,  that  the  battle  was  begua  Comjooodore  Pat- 
terson had  proceeded  slowly  to  his'  destination,. tor  giv» 
lime  for  the  corresponding  arrangements  on  shoi«.  Sb 
confident  had  the  British  been  of  a  kind  reception,  tJoMt 
the  Caroline  was  alk)wed  slowly  to  float  by  their,  sen- 
tinels in  firoht  of  their  camp, without  molestation.  The 
front  picqaet  hailed  her^  as  she  passed,  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice,  and  receiving  no  answer^  made  no  furth^  question. 
It  is  supposed,  that  the  British  considered  her  a  vessel  stnt 
out  of  New  Orleans,  laden  widi  provisions  for  them.  Tiieir 
fires  indicated  the  centre  of  their  camp.  She  oast  her 
anchors  opposite  their  centre,  and  announced  her  object 
fi-om  her  guns.  They  recovered  from  the  first  confiision 
of  so  unexpected  a  fire,  to  answer  it  by  a  discharge  of 
musquetry,  and  a  flight  of  Congreve  rockets,  which  did 
her  no  injury,  while  hep  grape  and  canister  poured  des^ 
traction  upon  diem.  To  remove  the  certainty  of  her  aim, 
they  immediately  extinguished  the  light  of  their  fires,  and 
retired  two  or  three  hundred  yards  into  the  open  field. 
Here  the  darkness,  if  not  the  distance,  protected  them. 

General  Coffee  had  dismounted  his  men,  and  ^ataed, 
as  he  believed,*  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line,  when  he 
heard  the  signal  from  the  Caroline.  He  wheeled  his 
columns,  extended  his  line  parallel  with  the  river,  and 
moved  towards  their  camp.    He  had  not  advanced  more 
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than  one  hundred  yards^  when  lie  reoiBived  a  heavy  fire 
from  a  line  formed  in  his  front  The  circumstance  of 
his  meeting  the  enemy  so  soon^  was  owing  to  the  severe 
attack  oi  the  schooner,  which  had  compelled  thejai'  to 
abandon  iheir  camp,  and  form  out  of  her  reach.  iThe 
moon  siKMCie ;  but  the  Kght  was  too  fedble  to  discover  ob- 
jects at  a  distance.  The  riflem^i  were  ordered  not  to 
mdke  random  fires,  but  to  be*  sure  of  their  object,  before 
diey  discharged.  With  this  single  caution,  they  were  led 
upon  the  fee.  As  soon  as  they  were  near  enough  to  di&- 
^ngu^h,  they  gate  a  general-  fire.  It  was  severe  and  des- 
tractive.  The  enemy  retreated,  rallied,  were  charged, 
and  retreated  again.  They  were  driven  from  every  po- 
sition. The  Americans  were  gallant  men,  led  by  a  gal- 
lant ocnmiander,  cool  and  fearless  in  the  midst  cf  battie ; 
and  it  was  scarcely  necessary,  that  he  should  remind  them, 
ttot  they  had  oflen  said  that  they  could  fight,  and  that  now 
was  4he  time  to  prove  it.  The  enemy,  driven  back  by 
the  ardor  of  the  assailants,  reached  a  grove  of  orange  trees, 
with  a  ditch  protected  by  a  fence  on  the  mai^n.  General 
Coffee  led  bis  brave  yeomanry  against  them.  They  had 
eywy  advantage.  A  fire  from  behind  this  defence  showed 
their  advantage,  and  gave  a  momentary  check  to  the  as^ 
sailants^  But  resuming  their  ardor,  they  charged  the 
enemy  across  the  ditch,  gave  him  a  destructive  fire,  and 
forc^  him  to  retire.  The  British  took  another  similar 
position,  and  were  driven  also  from  that 

Thus  the  battle  raged  on  the  left  wing,  until  die  British 
reached  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  conflict  here  was 
sev^e  on  both  sides,  for  half  an  hour.  Neither  force  could 
be  made  to  yield  their  ground.  But  at  length  the  British, 
having  suffered  greatly,  took  refuge  behind  the  levee,  which 
afibrded  a  breastwork  adequate  to  shield  th^fn  from  the 
fated  fire  of  our  riflemen.    General  Coffee,  unacquainted 
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from  the  incireiasing  darkness  with  the  strengdi  of  their 
position,  proposed  to  diarge  them  again.  Bat  major  Moul-* ' 
ton,  aware  of  their  protection,  and  that  they  would,  from 
the  shelter  of  the  levee  and  the  bank,  hare  great  advantages 
in  a  charge  with  the  bayonet,  dissnaded  him  from  Meh  a 
hazardous  experiment  «  They  lay  in  a  portion  to  secure 
them  from  the  broadsides  of  tlie  Caroline,  that  still  kept 
up  her  fire,  while  in  moving  on  the  bank  to  charge  them, 
general  Coffee  would  expose  his  men  to  the  destruction  of 
our  own  fire  from  that  vessel  These  circumstances  in- 
duced general  Cofiee  to  retire,  and  await  the  orders  of 
his  general.  |    < 

The  right  wing,  under  general  Jackson,  had  been,  mean- 
while, equally  prompt  and  active.  A  detachment  of  artil- 
lery, under  lieutenant  Spotts,  supported  by  sixty  marines, 
formed  the  advance,  and  moved  down  the  road  next  the 
levee.  On  their  lefi  was  the  7th  regiment,  led  by  major 
Pierre.  The  44th,  commanded  by  major  Baker,  was 
formed  on  die  extreme  lefl,  while  Plauche's  and  Daquin's 
battalion  of  city  guards  were  directed  to  be  posted  in  the 
centre,  between  the  7th  and  44th.  The  general  had  or- 
dered colonel  Ross,  who  during  the  night  acted  as  bri- 
gadier general,  on  hearing  the  signal  from  the  Caroline, 
to  move  off  his  force  by  companies,  and  having  reached 
the  enemy's  Une,  to  deploy,  and  attempt  to  unit^  the  left 
wing  with  the  right  of  general  Coflee's.  This  order  was 
not  executed,  and  the  consequence  was  an  early  introduc- 
tion of  confusion  into  the  ranks,  which  prevented  the  im- 
portant object  of  the  union  of  the  two  divisions. 

Instead  of  marching  in  column  from  the  first  position, 
the  troops  were  wheeled  into  an  extended  line,  and  moved 
off  in  that  order,  except  the  7th  regiment,  next  the  person 
of  the  general,  which  advanced  according  to  its  instrnc- 
ticma    The  consequence  bf  derangement  in  one  point  was 
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derangement  of  the  whole  line,  and  Plauche^s  and  Bft- 
'  quints  battalions  were  thrown  out  of  the  lina  This  might 
haye  been  remedied,  but  for  the  briskness  of  the  advance 
and  the  darkness  of  the  night  A  heavy  fire  frM||^ehind 
a  fence,  immediately  before  them,  brought  the  «Mta^  to 
Yiew*  According  to  their  orderp,  not  to  spend  random 
shots,  our  troops  pressed  forward  against  the  opposition  in 
front,  and  thereby  threw  those  battalions  in  the  rear.  A 
fog  rising  from  the  river,  added  to  the  smoke  from  tl 
guns,  which  was  covering  the  plain,  gradually  diminished 
the  foeble  light  of  the  moon,  and  left  scarcely  a  clue  ti 
indiMte  where  the  enemy  was  situated.  The  only  guide 
to  them  was  the  direction  of  their  fire,  which  subjected 
the  assailants  to  material  disadvantages.  The  British, 
driven  from  their  first  position,  had  retired  to  another^  be- 
hind a  deep  ditch,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  high  fonce. 
Here  reinforced,  they  opposed  the  advance  of  our  troops, 
and  opened  their  fire  on  them,  as  they  drew  near.  Our 
bakery  was  instantly  formed,  and  returned  them  a  most 
destructive  fire.  The  in&ntry  came  up,  and  aided  the 
c<Hifliot.  At  this  moment  a  brisk  sally  w^ts  made  upon 
our  advance,  when  the  marines,  unequal  to  the  assault, 
were  giving  way.  The  adjutant  general,  and  colcHiek 
Piatt  and  Chotard,  with^a  part  of  the  7th,  hastening  to  their 
supiport,*  drove  the  enemy,  and  saved  the  artillery  from 
capture.  General  Jackson,  perceiving  the  advantages, 
which  they  derived  from  their  position,  ordered  their  line 
to  be  charged.  The  order  was  promptly  and  cheerfiiUy 
obeyed.  Our  troops  pressed  on  the  ditch,  and  poured 
aoross  it  a  well  aimed  fire,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to 
abandon  their  entrenchment  The  batde  plain  was  inter« 
sected  by  races,  cut  to  let  water  fi*om  the  riven  Beaten 
froin  one  defence  of  this  sort,  they  weire  thus  enabled  soon 
to  support  themselves  behind  another.   Here  they  gallantly 
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forced  to  retreat  from  that  also. 

Finding  themselves  so  firmly  and  obstinately  hssailed 
by  the^^ht  of  the  American  army,  and  inferring  that  our 
chief  TO^ce  was  there,  they  formed  the  sudden  determina-' 
tion  to  oblique,  and  by  a  violent  attack  turn  our  left  At 
this  moment  Daquin's  and  the  battalion  of  the  city- guards 
were  marched  up,  and  forming  on  the  lefi  of  the  44th, 
tli^y  met,  and  repulse^}  them.  The  circumstances  of  the 
contest  prevented  the  advantages,  that  might  othei^ise 
have  been  derived  from  our  artillery.  The  blaze  of  their 
musquetry  was  the  only  clue  to  their  position.  Yet  when- 
ever it  could  be  brought  to  bear,  it  gready  annoyed  them. 
Lieutenant  Spotts,  who  directed  it,  was  a  vigilant  and  skil* 
fill  officer,  and  his  men,  looking  only  to  a  gallant  discharge 
of  their  <iuty,  rendered  the  most  ess^itial  servicer 

The  enemy  had  been  thrice  assailed,  and  bea^n,  and 
made  to  retreat  nearly  a  mile.  They  had  now  retired, 
and  if  assailed  again,  must  be  sought  in  the  dark.  Hie 
general  could-  not  doubt,  from  the  brisk  firing  on  the  other 
wing,  that  general  Goflee  had  been  warmly  engaged.  The 
Caroline  had  almost  ceased  firing,  from  not  being  able 
longer  to  annoy  the  enemy.  The  darkness  of  the  night,  the 
confusion,  into  which  his  own  division  liad  been  thrown, 
and  the  similar  one  of  general  Coffee,  all  pointed  to  the 
wisdom  of  resting  contented  with  the  advantages  already 
gained.  He  had  indulged  for  a  moment  other  hopes,  that 
looked  to  the  overthrow  dnd  capture  of  the  British  army ; 
but  learning  from  general  Coffee  the  strong  position,  to 
which  the  enemy  had  retired,  he  was  directed  to  withdraw 
to  flie  point  where  his  Kne  had  first  been  fornaed,  and 
thither  the  troops  on  the  right  were  also  directed  to  be 
marchc(l.  . 
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Colonels  Djer.  and  Gibson  widi  900  iiifen,  and  ca^llHi 
*]3eaPs  company  of  riflemen,  in  the  evolutions  of  tbe  last 
charge  fiad  been  separated  from  the  right  wsng  of  our 
army.  Advancing  in  a  direction^  as  they  sup|iDi|M,  to 
rejoin  general  Coffin,  they  sooti  discovered  a  forc^otfront 
of  them.  They  were  hailed,  and  ordered  to  report  to 
whom  they  belonged.  They  answered^  to  Coffee's  brigade* 
Perceiving  that  they  were  not  understood^  they  began  to 
be  apprehensive,  that  it  was  the  enemy.  Wheeling 
return,  they  were  fired  upon,  and  pursued.  Colond  Gil 
son  had  scarcely  started,  when  he  fell.  Before  he  eoul 
arise,  a  soldier  from  the  enemy  sprang  upon  him,  and 
transfixed  ham  to  the  ground  with  his  bayonet  Fortu^ 
fifttely  the  stab  had  wounded  him  but  slightly,  and  only 
pinioned  him  by  his  clothes.  Making  a  violent  exertion^ 
he  threw  his  assailant  to  the  ground,  sprang  on  his  ^t, 
and  made  good  his  retreat  Colonel  Dyer  had  retreated 
fifty  yards,  when  his  horse  was  shot  dead,  and  he  was 
iVounded  in  the  thigli.  The  enemy  were  advancing  upon 
him,  and  there  seemed  no  {>rospect  of  escape.  Fortunate^f 
ly  at  this  moment  his  men  were  at  hand.  He  ordered  a 
fire  upon  the  advancing  foe,  which  checked  him.  Un- 
certain where  general  Coflfee  was,  he  determined  to  seek 
him  on  the  right  Het^harged  with  his  Httle  band,  through 
tfie  enemy ^s  Une,  and  cut  a  passage  of  escape,  with  a  loss 
of  63  killed  and  taken.  Captain  Beal^  with  equal  bravery, 
.  cut  a  passage  through  the  enemy,  losing  several  of  his 
met))  and  bringing  away  some  prisoners.  It  seems  they 
had  met  a  reinforcement  of  the  British,  that  had  arrived 
firom  bayou  Bienvenu  afier  night  From  the  innumera* 
\Ae  ditches,  with  which  the  plain  was  cut  in  every  diitec^ 
tioh,  it  had  been  impossible  for  the  cavalry  to  act  Cok»d 
Hinds,  with  180  dragoons,  had  been  able  to  take  no  pari 
in  the  fight    They  were  now  formed  in  advance  of  our 
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ttMp0^  to  w4tdht  tte  mdvconrats  of  ikb  vietey  through  the 
iiigMi    ^ 

The  jDMmtfeof  this  whde  expetimenk  fodtered  Uie  eri^nat 
hopes  ^Ifae  general,  ^t  be  might  yet  eaplure  &11  the 
British  forces^  that  had  landed  Directiiig  ^eahnk  C9ai« 
borne,  to  eonUnue  kis  defence  of  the  Gentilly  raed  wiA 
die  Louisiana  militia,  he  ordered  genetal  CSarroR  le  joiil 
him,  in  case  there  had  been  iM>;apj>e&ranee  of  an  etiemyt 
daring  the  nighti  in  the  direction  of  the  Chisf  MentexH 
iroad  These  orders  vrieite  executed  by  olie  in  liie  faaotW^ 
mg^  His  object  was  to  renew  the  Attad&  But  from  pri^^ 
aonets  and  deserters  it  was  ascertained^  that  the  t»ea^ 
was  now  not  much  ^hort  of  ^^000  ^rang.  It  gready  ^^ 
^seeded  any  £>rce,  which  he  could  bring  against  them.-^ 
Taking  into  view  ihe  inexperience  of  his  findiseiplined 
TsdkUem,  in  comparison  widi  their  reieran  antagtmisis,  and 
ibat  the  battle  must  be  in  an  open  plfflft^  imd  by  the  Ij^ 
iai  day,  he  decided  to  ferbear  all  fyj4iet  cfiwts^  uiMil  4i6 
liiottid  discover  die  ultimate  views  of  die  ^ttiemy,  and  be 
teinferced  by  die  Kentucky  troopsf  th(||  were  expected; 

Hki  purpose  was  immediately  fixed.  lie  wdered  do* 
hmA  Hinds  to  occupy  their  present  ground  in  advance, 
and  there  closely  watch  the  enemy,  while  he  fell  back  mid 
fermed  his  line  behind  a  deep  ditch,  that  run  at  ri^t  «>- 
^es  from  the  riv^.  There  were  two  circumstances,  didl 
dfttwgly  recomma^ded  this  as  a  place  of  d^nce*  The 
^wamp  thaiKfddrts  the  nvefi  and  is  gemrally  almost  imper« 
"Hous,  here  approaches  witfam  400  yards  cff  the  Miteiil^ 
atppi,  and  from  the  murowness  of  the  interml  betwe^ 
ihe  iPiver  and  the  swamp,  was  easily  dei^i^ible.  Added 
to  diis,  a  deep  canal  was  already  dug,  and  die  eaj^di  oi  the 
^leatatron  already  formed  a  toieraUe  breastwork.  Pto- 
per  measmfes  were  adopted  to  strengthen  diis  defence.-^^ 
Bdesof  cMon  in  vast  numbers  wwe  drawn  from  the  «ity, 
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and  where  placed,  fimned  an  impenetrable  bulwark  Be» 
hind  thi^  defences  the  soldiers  were  placed,  with  a  full 
determination,  that  they  should  never  be  abandoned 
.  Hislqry  is  full  of  the  instruction,  that  great  evdhts  ofipn 
flow  from  apparently  trifling  causes.  The  British  had 
reached  the  Mississippi  without  fiq^ig  a  gun,  and  had 
encamped  on  its  banks  a0  tranquilly,  as  if  they  were  rest- 
ing on  their  nalal  soil  This  strengthened  their,  original 
impression^t  that  either  the  people  hailed  their  approach^ 
or  were  afraid  to  attack  them.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
^contempt,  that  had  been  fostered  among  the  ^  inyincibles,^ 
&r  the  upper  backwoods  mea  They  had  a  song,  the 
hurden  of  which  waS|  that  they  were  only  fit  to  fight  the 
^  Chickasaws,  Chactaws  and  old  squawa^  General  Jack- 
aon  felt,  that  it  was  equally  important  to  convince  his 
'liardy  woods  men,  that  the  foe  was  not  ^  invincible,'  and 

*  40  dispd  their  dreams  of  our  imbecility  and  cowardice,  by 
ai».  immediate  and«  v^orous  attack.  Thus  thinkings  he 
.broke  into  their  camp  with  an  inferior  force  of  undiscip* 
^Uned  yeomanry,  aj^d  drove  before  him  troops,  that  had  so 
jrec^ntly  bein4he  pride  of  Britain,  and  the  terror  of  Eu- 
rope.   The  enemy  were  at  once  undeceived.    Th^  were 

'cCpnvinced,  that  they  had  not  to  contend  with  such  meUf 

.  as  they  expected  to  meet    Their  subsequent  caution  bears 

ramj)le  testimony  to  the  salutary  lesson  of  respect,  whidi 

^ey  had  learned  from  their  first  greeting  fit>m  us.    The 

American  troops  actually  engaged  in  this*batde  were 

.short  of  3,000.    The  force  exposed  was  four  or  five  thour 

sand.    Our  loss  was  34  killed,  115  wounded,  and  74  pri- 

rsoners.    The  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  of  the  enemy 

were  not  less  than  400. 

^Fresh  as  they  were  fixnn  their  woods,  never  did  men 
•more  generously  and  bravely  discharge  their  duty.  Every 
charge  of  Coffee's  brigade  was  successfiiL    Had. the  Bti* 
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tf^li  known,  diey  were  only  liiemen  without  bayonets,  a 
"firm  charge  on  their  part  widi  that  weapon  would  have 
been  their  desimctioa  But  Aese  brave  men  seem  never 
lo  have  thought  of  the  inequality  of  the  contest,  and.tushed 
on  the  British  with  as  much  confidence,  as  if  diey  too  had 
been  armed  with  bayonets.  Lieutenant  coloqel  Cauder't 
dale,  of  Coftee^s  brigade,  an  amiable  ani  promising  yowng 
officer^whohad  gained  great  fame  in  the  Creek  campaign, 
&11  in  diis  battle,  greatly  lamented,  and  umversally  es* 
teemed  Lieutenant  MILelland^  a  valuable  young  officer 
of  die  7th,  was  also  among  Ae  gtein.  Ensign  Leach) 
d  the  7tfa,  though  wounded  through  die  body,  remained 
at  his  post,  discharging  his  duty.  Colonel  Reuben  Kem^ 
per,  amidst  die  coniusion  of  the  left  wing,  whidi  has  be^i 
mentioned,  found  himself  with  a  handfiil  of  men  in  di6 
midst  <^a  party  of  "die  enemy.  Widi  perfect  coolness  and 
seU-possession,  he  availed  himself  of  a  successful  strata- 
gem. Caning  to  a  group  of  British  ioMimiB  near  him,  hetie- 
manded,  v?here  their  regiment  was.  They  were  lost  thAi- 
selves,  and  could  not  answer ;  but  ta|png  him  for  one  of 
thdr  ovm  officers,  they  followed  him,.a8  they  were  ordered, 
to  his  own  line,  and  were  made  prisoners:  The  7th  r^- 
ment,  commanded  by  major  Pierre,  and  the  44th,  under 
major  Baker,  aided  by  major  Butler,  fought  with  great 
gallantry,  and  drove  the  enemy  firom  position  to  position, 
a  mile  fiom  die  commencement  of  the  attack.  Emulating 
die  inspiring  ardor  of  didr  general,  they  only  desisted  finm 
the  contest,  when  die  prudence  of  their  commander  di- 
rected them  to  retire. 

The  winter  of  diis  campa^  was  unusually  severe  fer 
the  climate.  Most  of  the  men  were  pooj^y  supplied  With 
clodiing.  Many  of  them  bad  lest  dieir  blankets  itt  die 
late  engagement,  having  left  them,  where  they  were  taken 
by  die  enemy.    They  were  exposed  on  the  open  liteld  t© 


iben^eritj  «f  the  ^eiKher,  4>e  i^|^  iind  tlM»  bwAi^iii  6f 
a  caiiip^4|(xieEaUy  co¥ei«d  vfi^  waie^.  No  ccpif^p^  of 
muna«i»^  were  he^.    TbfjB'  paUj^  eii4i}f«tmQ&  p;o«iiiee<9 

|br  t^e^p  i^Uc^T,  whieh  ww  incfeafted  bjf  pfiva^  subsonpr 
tioii*  Ladies,  w^  die  leipipine  tendefnieigpi  af|4  dp^i^tUm 
^^^ril)r^  ah9^<i»tor||4(^  of  tb/^c  ^k^  qaited  ^etf  in^try  % 
prepaid  tbe  artif lea  ^  clfihiiigy  that  |^  bte^  pw[^ehaiaB4 
Ibr  use.  Sqpk  kindrifisfid&iv  so  ofwifeped^^Bio^  <mly  mned 
Act  ih^w  ela4  89^^  %  ^«  tuig  of  bfitde^  \m  op  Ifae^ 
fit^rp  t^  iheir  diataiM  hqfpes,  ii^  feoowt^^  tif»  s^ify  of 
Aimr  bardsh^i^  aq^  tjieir  bopi^,  thos^  tmi^^ing  n^surlfp  (^ 
b^HOfo^cpce  iMi4  mUiPftisiii  fire  never  foi^i^ik 

To  tp^  our  tvctopfit^  ttx  keep  up  a  sb^w  c^  re^la^ea^ 
Bud  t^  p/peyeat  their  q^r^ts  frpm  sinkings  the  ligjbt  tfoapa 
iK^ve  d^wctenii&equeiitly  to  assail  a^  hafi^fi^  the  advpicfd 
fgffO^  of  li^  eofany.  Qor  wojrbpy  ineajpw^le^  w^;e  hoor^ 
iii(yi9(u^^g  iR8trf«(^  .TheiiiiV^|i«fthe9^leviK«Cfey<a^ 
4igr  dJTLioQgt  apdr  wr  prospeets  ¥i^r^  ewl^rtly  j^s^^itoippi^ 
T^h»,  canal*  tfciat  ^vei^d^  our  liii^,  waa  dj^  wA^JC  anel 
dj^i^ier,  and  a  «<Cong  mud  wall  formed  by  th^.  Wirlh  qi 
esumvMti(m^  Tq^  retard  the  apiM'oaches  of  th|9  eni^diy,  untii 
our  deferuces  should  1^  complete,  the  leyee  waa  wdered 
to  be  c^);^a|pt»^t  1<)0  yjGtfd^  below  the  line*  The  river  baiag 
)f^  a  bisoa4  9la^t.  of  watery  30  pr  40.  i^d^es  in  d^th^ 
wa9  9pc@ad  oyer  the  plain.  Two  pieces  of  a;[:tUleiy,  under 
jthe  c^mo^and  of.  li^utenaQt.Spotte,  wi^r^  ptoi?^  i^  a  pan- 
don  (Qi  ral^e  tb^  rc^^  leading  up  t^e  l^iref. 

General  Morgan,  who  commanded  tb#  loft  at^  itiQ  Eag* 
1ii^  Turn,  on  tl^  ea^  bank  of  the  nwr^  was  #!i;eeied  to 
pK^P^ed  as.  near  the  camp  of  the  enemy >  as  saie^  woidd 
^dnilf  and  by  cutting  the  levee^  to  let  the  waters  of  the 
MimMppi  in  b^ween  them.  The  execution,  of  this  order 
ania  sis(Mlar-  we  below  die  line- of  d^foice  had  insidatiNl 


tfie  <^ia^  ViA  pnvtftted  bm  inaioh  ag^in&it  either  place^ 
Tbe  g^WnU,  feafijig  Ibr  the  gt^ty  oC  giw^ral  Mergaii^ 
wha  W48  8e|?i^A|(i9d  ^1 1|^  9^r^i9ll  Snm  his  camp,  oidere4 
Hm  OB  ^  ^fh  (<>  aha«4w  his  oamp,  thraw  hje  caimoii 
IB  the  river^  whenoe  at,  k|w  water  tbej  could  be  rec0?ered^ 
zfiAf  lieev^ig  an  c^eguadje  Sotrqe ^  the  pcptecti^nof  for* 
liepn,  Ktire  tg  tjie  other  hanti;  of  the  mer,  av4  forti%  n 

It  was.  escpected,  ^ni^  ^e  ^tish  were  aboqrt  to^  iinake 
ad  e£BN^  tf^  bvhig  their  fleet  i^>  the  liver,  to  coiOfierate 
with.  th€^  troopi^  m  iMVd*  To.  piiev^  this,  ijf  po^sihte,  ii| 
f)d4i#n  u^  die  dv^fenees  €$f  St»  Pliilim  BiHtrbcni  and  Sn^ 
Leciw^  major  ^jro^hls  was  or4«ved  ta  proeeed  to  Bara^ 
mria,  t4».  |4ae^  the  bayous  emptying  through  this  pass  in 
the  b^  fMQfii^hle  stete  of  defence,  to  eccupy  and  strengthen 
^  «dai)d,  ^fA  dtraw  |^  ebaoi  aci-oss  the  pass.  The  c^e^^ 
brated  Lafite,  who  was  courted  both  by  the  Amerkftof 
9tf^  A(iliph,  &«im  his  possessing^  ^  OKvpe  accurate  knew-  . 
iedjs&^every  hrfist  fi;om  the  g^U^  than  any  other  mw,  was 
jfSQfmimi  a  pardon  for  his  piratical  out(ag0i,^r-f.accepted  it^ 
9ftA  wa«  associated  with  nvyor  Heynolds  i a  (hi»  cooynis^ 
^yo&  He  entered  inta  the  ipjtierests  of  his^adppted  coun- 
tty  with  great  2|^ 

On  the  Qther  hsnd,  the  British  were  not  idte.  Their 
e9;^ptiQns  ta  pnepare  for  their  nherior  cdgects  were  nnr  • 
tffipitfiltg^  A  complete  coms^and  of  the  lakes,  and  the 
bayou  leading  to  their  camp,^  presented  an  uninterrupted 
])BgfesB  and  egress,,  that  afforded  them  an  easy  opportunity 
9f  e^nmying  wtMevi^T  they  wanted  with  perfect  safety  to 
4»e  ^wnp»  The y  df^qp^ied  the  canal,  through  which  tbej^ 
first  debasked,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  bring  their  boats 
fsuch  nearer  die  camp,  and  ta  transport  with  greater  con« 
tenience  all  their  heavy  munitions.  Early  on  the  mon>» 
ing  of  the  37tfa,  a  battery  was  discovered  on  the  bank  of 
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the  river,  which  had  been  thrown  up  die  preceding  night 
On  it  were  mounted  several  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,, 
from  which  a  fire  was  opened  on  liie  Caroline,  lying  on 
ibe  opposite  shore.  Every  effort  had  already  been  made 
to  float  her  up  stream  in  vain.  Bombs  and  red  hot  shot 
were  thrown  on  her  fi*6m  the  battery,  which  were  eon- 
Stdndy  taking  eieCt,  firing  her  in  several  places ;  while  her 
fire  in  return  was  in  a  measure  ineffectual,  fit^m  her  hav- 
ing but  one  13  pounder,  which  would  reach  the  battery. 
The  second  fire  lodged  a  dbot  in  her  mainhold  under  the 
cables,  whence  it  could  not  be  removed.  The  flames 
burst  out  on  every  side*  and  were  fast  increasing. ;  It  was 
feared,  that  she  would  blow  up,  and  destroy  every  ifaing. 
There  being  not  the  least  glimmering  of  hope^  that  she 
could  be  saved,  and  one  of  the  crew  being  killed,  and  six 
wounded,  she  was  abandoned,  and  in  A  short  time  she. 
blew  up.  ' 

One  essential  mean  of  annoyance  on  our  part  being  lost;, 
and  the  enemy  gathering  confidence  from  this  success^ 
early  on  the  28th  their  column^  advanced  on  our  works, 
apparently  with  the  purpose  to  storm  them.  Sir  Edward 
Packenham  commanded  in  persoa  At  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile,  they  opened  their  heavy  artillery  upon  us.— 
Quantities  of  bombs,  balls  and  Congreve  rockets  were  dis- 
chai^d.  The  panic,  which  these  new  and  formidable  wea* 
pons  were  expected  to  produce  upon  raw  troops,  did  not 
take  place.  They  soon  ascertained,  that'our  troops 'knew 
how  to  fitce  danger  and  death,  as  well  as  theirs.  These 
desolating  instruments  of  destruction  excited  little  other 
sensation,  than  that  of  novelty.  Instead  of  flying  fit>m  the 
terrific  crash,  and  th^se  insignia  of  terror,  as  was  proba* 
bly  expected,  our  batteries  opened  upcm  them,  and  imme- 
diately halted  their  advfince. 
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'  In  additkm  to  di9  two  pioces,  alreadfy  moimted  on  our 
works,  three  mdre  heaty  pieces,  obtained  from  the  navy 
department,  were  placed  on  the  line.    The  officers  and 
carew  of  the  Caroline  volunteered,  and  rendered  important 
services,  maintaining  at  their  guns  the  skill  and  firmness, 
for  which  they  had  been  so  highly  distinguished.    They 
were  selected  to  this  service  on  account  of  their  superior 
experience  in  gunnery,  and  they  supported  their  reputa- 
tion.   The  enemy  received  the  greatest  injury  from  the 
river.    Lieutenant  Thompson,  who  commanded  the  Lou* 
isiana  sloop  of  war,  which  lay  nearly  opposite  the  line  of 
defence,  no  sooner  discovered  the  enemy's  colunms  ap- 
proaching, than  warping  her  around,  he  brought  her  star- 
board guns  to  bear  upon  them,  and  forced  them  to  retreat 
^be  enemy  discharged  their  heavy  artillery,  bombs  and 
jrockets  upon  us  for  seven  hours,  without  either  making  a 
breach,  or  silencing  the  sloop,  and  abandoned  a  contest, 
which  seen\ed  to  yield  no  advantage.    The  crew  of  the ' 
Louisiana  was  composed  of  new  recruits  of  the  most  dis- 
cordant materials,  soldiers,  citizens,  and  seamen  of  diffe- 
rent countries,  and  speaking  different  languages.    By  the 
activity  of  their  accomplished  commander,  they  were  soon 
so  well  disciplined  to  their  duty,  that  they  already  ma- 
naged their  guns  with  the  greatest  precision, — and  with 
the  aid  of  the  land  batteries,  silenced,  and  droye  back  the 
enemy.    Hoping  to  be  as  successful  in  the  destruction  of 
this  vessel,  as  they  had  been  of  the  Caroline,  they  threw 
hot  shot  upon  her  for  seven  hours.    She  had  but  a  single 
man  wounded.    Our  entire  loss  from  all  this  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war  was  only  nine  men  killed,  and  eighth 
or  ten  wounded. 

Among  those,  who  fell,  deeply  lamented,  was  colonel 
James  Henderson,  of  the  Tennessee  militia.  In  an  attack 
upon  a  British  force,  that  annoyed  us,  his  detachment,  by 
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a  mimtnderstsuifing  of  his  orders,  was  led  itito  a  pdshloii 
of  exposure^  \n  tvhich  he  was  slaiii^  Ii6d  ffi  Which  his  de» 
tachment,  oil  ifaeir  retreat,  snilkl'ed  some  tosa 

Nothiiq;  yMA  more  titkmoyhig  to  the  feelingis  of  general 
Jackson^  diaa  die  general  impres^qti^  that  there  existed 
disafl^don  m  die  dty.  It  is  a  ftct,  which  was  afterwards 
disclosed  by  iBritidi  prisonei^,  that  evei:y  inovemeiit  oA 
Our  part  was  constantlys  directly,  and  fiiiftiftilly  reported  to 
diem.  Ad  indirect  application  was  made  to  him  frotn 
influential  sources,  dedlHng  to  know^  if  die  iteport  in  ci^ 
culation  was  tnie,  ^  diat  if  he  should  be  compelled  to  re» 
treat  up  the  coasts  and  leave  die  city  to  its  fate,  his  deter^ 
tninadon  was  to  lay  die  city  waste ?*  At  die  same  time 
he  was  instructed,  diat  men  of  influence  were  tteciii»ed, 
in  considering  the  pfoprie^  of  making  terms  with  die 
enemy  in  case  of  emergencies.  It  is  well  known^  dial  did 
geneitd  adopted  very  decided  measures  in  die  case,  which 
appeared  to  him  justifiedby  circumstancea  NodiingcouM 
have  had  a  more  direct  tendency  to  produce  despondent^ 
in  the  public  mind,  than  the  disclosure  of  any  such  purpose 
on  die  part  of  the  legislature.  Some  honored  names  of 
Members  of  that  body  appear,  as  of  persons^  who  repaired 
•d  ifae  qfimp,  and  bravely  and  hotiorably  dischai^d  the 
duties  of  soldiers  diere. 

To  try  the  fldelity  and  vigilance  of  die  watch  of  eVeiy 
diing,  tSbat  passed  up  and  down  die  river^  the  gaoerai 
ordered,  on  a  dark  night,  that  a  couple  of  flat  bottomed 
boats  should  be  6et  adrift,  to  see  if  tfaerer  was  any  ehanee 
of  j>assiiig  in  safety  down  the  river  to  the  Britiall  lines. 
The  alarm  was  givea  A  fire  was  opened  upon  them 
fitim  the  batteries,  the  Louisiana  sh>op,  and  every  diing 
that  could  fire,  and  die  harmless  flat  bcmts  Were  sunk  Yet 
in  some  way,  probaUy  through  the  deep  and  hidden  paths 
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t^^e  swamp,  a  cdnstant  ihtercourse  was  kept  iip^between ' 
the  enemy^  and  their  friends  in  the  city. 

One  of  the  rac^  severe  inconveniences  of  tbis  campaign 
has  been  already  mentioned— ^th<e  w^t  of  good  and  effi- 
cient armls  for  the  soldiers.  Many  of  the  troops  were 
only  supplied  with  poor  common  guna  The  Kentucky 
troops,  who  were  expected,  were  understood  t6  be  par- 
tially and  badly  supplied  with  arms.  The  y;ity  w^s  ran- 
sacked fbr  a  isupply ;  and  every  man  under  the  age  of 
fifty,  who  was  able  lo  bear  arms,  was  drafted  into  the  ser- 
vice. Frequent  ligj^t  skirmishes  took  place,  in  one  of 
which  colonel  Hinds  was  gready  exposed.  He  and  his 
corps  were  distinguished  by  their  collected  and  gallant 
deportment^  and  came  off  from  the  skirmish  with  a  small 
los& 

Th6  British  commenced  the  new  year  with  an  attack 
upon  our  line.  At  nine  in  the  morning,  a*  heavy  ibg  dis- 
persed, and  showed  us  formidable  batteries  mounted  with 
tery  heavy  ordnance,  at  the  distance  of  6C0  yards  from' 
our  Una  They  opened  with  a  tremendous  burst  of  artil- 
lery, accompanied  with  Oongreve  rockets,  which  filled 
the  air  in  all  directions.  The  house,  which  was  the  sup^ 
posed  head  quarters  of  the  gerieral,  was  battered  to  a  mere' 
wreck.  But  he,  for  whom  the  compliment  was  intended, 
was  at  the  head  of  his  lines,  in  the  mid^  of  the  danger, 
animating  every  body  by  his  presence^  and  directing  ev«ry 
operation.  The  fire,  which  our  batteries  returned,  was 
tremendoua  Two  of  their  batteries,  formed  on  our  ri^t, 
were  prostrated,  and  most'of  their  guns  dismounted.  The 
British  had  all  along  labored  under  the  illusion,  that  our 
raw  woods  men  could  make  no  use  of  cannon.  They 
knew,  that  we  had  competent  batteries,  but  still  flattered 
themselves,  that  artillery  would  be  of  little  service  to  peo- 
ple, who  knew  not  how  to  use  it.    The  battle  pf  the^8th 
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was  soon  to  cure  them  cf  thisi  folly.  So  confident  weH 
4hey,  that  th^r  cannonading  v^ould  drive  our  m^i  from 
their  guns,  tbat  soldiers  were  arrai^ed  along  the  ditches, 
at'tlR  beginning  of  tbe  assauh,  to  take  advantage  of  such 
a  circumstance,  and  march  upon  us,  the  moment  a  breach 
in  our  woiks  should  be  made.  Fereeiving,  that  their 
cannon  and  rockets  had  very  litde  efl^t,  li^y  retired^ 
leaving  their  battles,  a  heap  #f  ruins.  Our  kss  in  ifais^ 
affiiir  was  1 1  kitted,  and  93  wounded;  That  of  die  enemy 
was  never  exactly  known.    It  was  probably  aboul  100. 

No  adequate  picture  h^  ever  beeij  given  of  the  priva* 
lions  and  endurances  in  our  camp.  The  climaie,  ordina-* 
lily  a  mild  one,  was  this  winter  uncommonly  severe.— 
From  the  frequeelt  and  heavy  rains  of  the  country^  unshel- 
tered troops  were  much  exposed.  General  Coflee's  bri* 
gade  literally  tinted  in  the  swamp,  and  on  brush  and  logs, 
which  alone  raised  them  above  the  waten  Never  was 
there  mcH*e  exposure,  or  less  murmuring. 

On  *  die  4th,  arrived  (he  long  expected  reinforcement 
&om  Kentucky,  amounting  to  2,250,  under  major  general 
Thomas,— rhut,  as  was  foreseen,  so  poorly  supplied  widi 
arms,  as  to  be  (^  but.  little  service.  That  so  many  brave 
men,  at  such  a  moment,  of  peril,  should  stand  with  folded 
arms,  unable,  however  disposed,  to  help  the  cause,  was 
among  the  most  vexing  of  the  numberless  trials,  which 
the  general  encountered  at  this  time. 

Oji  the  6th,  a  soldier  deserted  from  Our  line,  and  dk* 
closed  the  state  of  our  camp,  to  the  enemy.  General  Lam" 
bert  had  joined  the  enemy  with  a  considerable  reinforce*^^ 
ment.  IHiring  the  7th  there  was  much  stir,  apparently  of 
great  preparation,  in  the  British  camp.  It  was  conjec" 
tured,  that  an  assault  was  intended  on  general  Morgsm< 
TSie  s^!cond  regiment  of  Louisiana  militia,  and  400  Ken* 
XUfiky  troops,  were  directed  to  be  crossed  over,  as  a  rein- 
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firoement  to  tiim.  Only  180  of  the  latter  reaeh^  their 
destinaiioa  His  position  was  -deibided  by  strong  batter 
ries^n^htch  were  directed  by  the  sei^ice  and  experience 
of  coRiiiodore  Patterson.  It  was  feared,  if  the  Leuigiiattti^^ 
were  dropped  down  to  the  def^iee,  she  might^iare  the 
Site  of  the  Caroline.  It  was  hoped,  thai  with  ili^ir  force  . 
of  800  men^^they  might  be  able  to  defend  their  pMition. 

On  the  left,  where  the  f^n^al  commanded  in  jperson, 
every  thing  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy. 
The  redoubt  on  the  levee  was  commanded  by  a  company 
of  the  7th,.  under  lieutenant  Ross.  The  regular  troops 
eccupied  that  part  of  the  entrenchment^  next^ie  river. — 
General  Carroll's  diVi^n  was  in  the  centre,  sup{Mirti^ 
by  the  Kentucky  troops  under  general  Adair.  The  ex* 
treme  left,,  extending  a  considerable  distance  into  tb0 

# 

swamp,  was  protected  by  the  brigade  of  gem^ul  Cc^lee. 
Unremitting  in  exertion  and  ^gilance,  his  pi^caution  kept 
pace  with  the  zeal  and  preparation  of  the  wemy.  He 
slept  but  little,  and  was  always  at  his  post;  His  setillnels 
were  doubled,  and  extended,  as  far  as  possible,  in  fhe  di^- 
recdon  of  the  enemy's  camp, — while  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  troops  were  always  on  the  line,  with  their  arm§- 
in  their  bands.  Thus  lay  the  two  armies  for  eight  days 
in  sight  of  each  other.  The  heroes  of  the  Peninsula,  the 
pride  of  England,  -and  the  boasted  conquerors  of"  the  con- 
querors  of  Europe,  were  there  with  their  veteran  troops, 
so  trained  to  victory,  as  to  have  assumed  the  proud  imme 
of  '^invincibles.'  On  the  other  hand  were  the  hardy  si^lis 
of  the  forest,  who,  before  the  Creek  campaign,  had  only 
read  of  battles,  and  who,  as  their  enemies  used  to  say,  and 
sing,  had  never  been  in  at  any  thing  more  than  the  killing 
of  a  deer. 

The  ^h  of  January  dawned,  and  With  the  dawn  die 
enemjh  signals^for  movement  were  descried.    They  wer« 
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two  diynch&tej  the  one  thrown  up  on  the  lefty  ond  soon 
after,  the  other  on  the  right  of  the  enemy's  can^  The 
diarge  that  foUowed  was  so  rapid,  tbtt  the  troops  at  the 
Qutposte  fled  in  with  difficulty.  Their  batterield,  which 
bad  been  demolished  the  1st  of  the  month,  had  been  re- 
established during  the  nights  Shpwers  of  bombs  and 
balls  were  poured  upon  our  line,  while  the  air  blazed  with 
Congreve  rockets^  The  two .  divisions,  commanded  by 
^ir  Edward  Packenham  in  person,  and  supported  by  ge- 
Berals  Keaoe  and  Gibbs,  pressed  forward,  the  right  against 
the  ^ntre  of  geneiral  Carrdl^  command, — ^the  left  against 
our  redonln  on  the  levee;  A  thidc  fog  ^labled  them  to 
approach  near  our  entrenchment,  before  they  vrere  dis- 
covered. They  advanced,  with  firm,  quick  and  steady 
pace  in  column^  with  a  front  between  60  and  70  deep^ 
.  Our  troops^  who  had  been  waiting  for  them,  at  length 
descried  them,  gave  three  cheers,  and  poured  upoa  them 
fi:tmi  the  wbole  line  a^heet  of  fire  It  was  accompanied 
by  a  burst  of  artillery,  which  mowed  down  their  front 
JTrom  the  musquetry  there  was  a  contintted  voUey,^  without 
a  oiomenfs  intermissioa  Battery  No.  7,  served  by  lieu- 
tenant Spotts,  galled  them  with-  a  destructive  fire.  Batte- 
sieis  6  and  8  followed  up  the  work  of  death.  The  bravery 
of  the  foe,  that  came  upon  us,  merited  a  better  fate,  had  it 
animated  a  better  cause.  Some  of  these  brave  men  moved 
through  this  murderous  fire,  and  gained  the  ditch  in  firpnt 
of  our  works,  where  they  remained  during  the  action,  and 
wore  afterwards  made  prisoners.  But  they  were  no  more 
than  men,  and  nothing  human  could  resist  the  horror  of 
the  scene  before  them.  These  trained  veterans  were  seen 
first  to  waver,  and  then  retire.  Sir  Edward  Packenham 
hastened  to  their  front,  and  endeavored  to  rally  them. — 
Hj;  fell  mortally  wounded,  in  the  arms  of  his  aid-de-camp, 
yot  far  froi»  our  line.    Generals  Gibbs  and  Keape  fell. 
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also,  dangepDusly  wounded,  and  were  conveyed  from  the 
line.  ^  General  Lambert,  advancing  with  the  reserve,  met 
the  columns  retrearing  in  the  greatest  confusion.  His  ef- 
^rts  tabalt  them  were  unavailing,  until  they  reached  a 
ditch,  400  yards  distant 

The  field,  over  which  they  had  advanced,  was  strewed  , 
with  the  dead  and  dying.  Even  here  they  were  constantly 
&lling.  Their  officers  u];ged,  and  animated  them  once 
more  to  the  charge.  They  advanced  so  near,  as  to  begin 
to  deploy.  The  same  unremitting  fire  of  mwquetry  aiid 
batteries  was  poured  upon  them.  The  discharges  of  grape ' 
and  cankter  «wept  away  the  fixmt  of  tK^r  columns,  as  fast 
as  they  could  be  formed.  FeeUng  that  certain  destruction 
awaited  their  advance,  they  fled  in  disorder  fi*om  a  fi^, 
which  was  covered  with  their  dead  and  wounded.  la 
vain  tin&T  oflicers  endeavored  to  goad  them  to  renewed 
resistance.  In  vain  they  resorted  to  coercioa  They  saw 
die  plain  covered  with  the  innunaierable  bodies  of  their 
countrymea  The  same  power  of  destruction  was  pre- 
pared to  operate  upon  them.  The  panic  was  without 
remedy,  and  the  flight  not  to  be  controlled. 

Two  or  three  regiments,  led  by  colonel  Rennie,  ad- 
vanced against  our  redoubt  on  the  right,  and  urging  for- 
ward, arrived  at  the  ditch.  They  suffered  severely  from 
commodore  Patterscm^s  battery  on  the  left  bank,  and  the 
cannon  of  the  redoubt  But,  reaching  our  works,  and 
passing  the  ditch,  sword  in  hand,  colonel  Rennie  bravely 
leaped  on  the  wall,  and  called  his  troops  to  follow  Um. 
Scarcely  had  he-  called,  when  he  fell  by  the  fatal  aim  of 
our  riflemen.  Pressed  by  the  impetuosity  of  superior 
niHnb^s,  who  were  mounting '  the  wall,,  or  entering  the 
embrasures,  our  troops  retired  to  the  rear  of  the  redoul^t. 
A  momentary  pause  ensued,  but  only  to  be  interrupted  with 
increased  horrors.    Captain  Beal,  with  the  city  riflem^, 
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perceiving  ifae  en^my  in  front,  with  perfect  cdb^ss  «actl 
sel&pofisesfiicNQ,  opened  a  deadly  fire  upon  tfaem^  every 
discbarge  of  which  Inroui^t-iiie  objeptto  the  ground.  To 
advance,  or  maintain  their  ground,  was  equally  ^imprac-- 
ticable  for  the  enemy.  Th^y  saw  their  divisicm  on  tbe 
r%ht  broken,  and  flying  from  Ihe  field,  and  to  retreat,  or 
surrender,  seemed  their  only  alternativi^ 

<iieneral  Jackson,  having  been  ififimned,  that  the.  enetny 
had  gained  the  redattbt»  pressed  forward  a  reinforcem^it 
to  r^ain  it  They  were  retreatiing^  when  it  arrived.   They 
were  severely  galled  from  different  points  on  their  retreat 
iVumbers  found  a  glnve  in  the  diteh  before  our  line ;  and 
i^  those,  who  gained  tbe  redoubt,  not  one,  it  is  believed,, 
escaped.    They  were  shot  down,  as  fast  as  they  entered. 
The  route,  akaig  which  they  had  advanced,  and  retired,^ 
was  striawed  with  bodiea    Affiightened  at  the  carnage, 
diey  moved  hastily  and  in  confiision  from  the  scene.    Ou» 
batteries  wece  still  cvttJ^fig  them  down  at  every  step.  They 
were  too  much  galled,  and  iatigued,  to  march  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  shot,  and  they  found  shelter  from  its  fatal 
execution  in  a  ditch,  where  the  right  division  had  retreated, 
and  there  they  remained,  until  ni^t  permitted  ihem  to 
retire.    Had  our  troops  been  compl^ely  armed,  it  could 
not  escape  coming  over  tbe  mind  of  suc^  a  person  as  ge- 
neral Jackson,  that  now  was  the  time  to  have  followed  up 
*  the  blow,  and  have  captured  the  British  army.    Not  only 
the  ammation  of  victory  suggested  such  thoughts,  but  tt^ 
panic  struck  retreat  of  the  enemy.    But  better  counsels 
prevailed.    Enough  had  been  done  for  security  and  glory. 
The  rest,  even  if  it  Imd  not  been  doubtfiil^  would  have 
been  only  for  triumph.    He  preferred,  therefore,  to  adopt 
the  safar  course  to  sustain  a  position,  which  now  assured 
ss^ety  to  the  city,  rather  than  by  endeavoring  to  obtain  too 
much,  to  endanger  the  loss  of  every  thing. 


Meamrfaile^  a  simnltanSoiis  attack  by  eelohel  Thotntomy 
with  800  cliosen  iiien,  upon  general  Morgan's  position  on^ 
the  left  bank  of  the  mer  had  been  made.  By  die  time  he 
liad  effected  a  landing,  the  ^ay  bad  <tewned,  and  the 
flashes  of  the  guns  aimonnce^  the  battle  Wguit  Supported 
by  three  gun  boats,  he  hastesed  with  his  command  in  the 
direction  of  gener^  3foiigan?s  entren^chmenti  Some  troops^ 
ibait  were  stationed  in*  Md\ance,  to  act  as  spies,  heard'  the 
noise  and  busde  of  tlie  enemy's  landing,  andi  as  sooon  aa 
they  had  ascertained,  that  it  was  etkaHtdL  moved  (M  The 
Kentucky  troops  reached  general  Mofgaii  at  five  ia  dfttr 
morniiig^  and  were  immediately  otdered-  to  co-operate 
wid)  this  force,  which  they  met  hastily  relveaHtigr  Frow 
them  general  Morgan  learned,  tbaithe  enemy  had  landed^ 
and  was  moving  rapidfy  «p  the  loTee. 

The  two  detachments,  now  acdng  t^ethei^  fbi&xmA  he^ 
hind  a>  £»w  mtU  rexse,  the  plant  and  scanfttng  of  whick 
^misd  a  tc^erable  breastwork.  ^  warm  and  spiriledi 
resistance  was  maintained  widb  the  advancing  foe  fer  some 
time,  and  he  wa^  for  &  moment  checked.  He  nllied, 
advanced,  and  again  received  a  heavy  fire.  The  g^neraPf^ 
Uid^  perceiving  the  steady  advance  of  the  enemy^  and  fear'* 
ing  for  the  safety  of  his  troops^  ordered  a  setreat  The 
consequence  was^  that  the  whole  ferce  flad  in  hs^te,  cre-^ 
ating  confiision  in  general  Morgan's  Una  Here  they  were 
halted,  and  formed  in  a  line,  that  reached  quite  li^  the 
swamp.  Colonel  Thornton,  having  arrived  in  an  orange 
grove,  700  yards  distant  from  our  line,  hahed^  and  mr- 
veyed  it  He  immediately  Advanced  to  attack  it  in.  two 
divisions^  It  was  defended  by  about  1^500-  mext.  A  se*^ 
vere  discharge  from  the  ordnance  along  our  works  caused 
their  nght  division  to  oblique,  and  to  unite  with  their  left. 
They  pressed  upon  the  point  occupied  by  the  Kentu^y 
froopa    From  some  inexplicable  cause,  the  whoFe  force 
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became  pamc'  struck,  and  fled  ^By  great  exertioiis  of  the 
officers,  a  momentary  halt  was  effected.  A  barstof  Con- 
greve  rockets  felling  about  tfiem,  and  firing  the  stubble  in 
die  cane  field,  renewed  their  iVght  Coiiimodore  Patter- 
son had  been  firing  on  the  eoemy  on  the  opposite  shore. 
He  ceased  it,  and  turned  his  pieces  to  enfilade  the  enemy 
ifext  die  swamp.  But  seeing  the  confi^^on  of  our  retreat, 
he  was  at  once  aware,  that  he  -could  not  maintain  his 
^x>uiid,  and  he  spiked  bis  guns,  destroyed  his  ammu- 
nition, and  retired  firom  a  post,  where  he  had  rendered 
die  most  important  setvic^ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  cowardice  in  these  troops, 
to  account  fi>r  their  retreat  General  'Hiomton's  greatly 
supmor  force  advanced  upon  the  weakest  part  (^  our  line, 
defended  by  only  180  men^  and  these  stretched  along  a 
firont  of  980  yards,  and  unsupported  by  artillery.  General 
Morgan,  in  r€|>orting  the  misfortune  and  defeat,  attributed 
it  to  the  example  of  thf  advance,  that  in  flying,  carried  the 
rest  of  his  forces  along  with  them.  Various  circumstances 
gave  the  vantage  ground  entirely  to  the  enemy.  He  was 
ev^i  superior  in  numerical  strength.  A  report  to  the 
secretary  of  war,  predicated  upon  first  impr^sions,  which 
were  afterwards  proved  to  be  erroneous,  occasioned  much 
feeling  in  Kentucky.  It  must  have  been  obvious,  that  the 
gallant  commander  in  chief  could  not  have  practised  in- 
tentional injustice. 

G^^eral  Jackson  hastened  to  throw  detachments  across 
the  river,  with  orders  to  regain  the  position  at  every  ha« 
zard.  He  forwarded  an  address  to  the  troops,  to  animate 
them  to  daring,  and  inspirit  them  to  e;xertions,  that  should 
wipe  away  the  stigma,  which  might  attach  to  their  defeat 
A  stratagem  enabled  him  to  obtain  his  object,  without  the 
efiUsion  of  blood. 
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.  txen^ra)  Lamb^rt^  m  y^  close  of  the  &lal  battle,  jpro* 
Ifosed  a  aas|)en9ion  of  hostilities  for  a  4ay,  under  the  pre- 
text of  administeriiig'to  the  relief  of  his  wounded.  ->  Gene- 
ral Jackson,  in  reply^  drew  up  the  plan  of  an  armistice, 
with  directions  to  return  it  iaimediate^,  if  approwd.  It 
contained  a  stipulation,  that  hostilities  should  cease  on  the 
left  bank,  but  not  on  the  right,  and  that  in  the  int^im  no 
reinforcements  were  to  be  sent  across  the  river  by  eidi^ 
party.  General  Lambert  at  once  drew  the  inference,  th&t 
general  Jackson  had  already  sent  over  sufficient  forces,  to 
retake  the  position^  and  possibly  to  capture  colonel  Thom^ 
ion's  force^  which,  by  the  total  route  of  the  forces  on  the 
left  bank,  was  left  in  a  situation  evidently  isolated  and  ex- 
posed. The  ^ect  with  general  Lambert  was  such,  as 
had  been  anticipated  and  desired.  He  neglected  to  sign 
the  armistice^  until  the  next  day.  Under  cover  of  the  night, 
colonel  Thornton  was  ordered  to  recross  tly  river  with 
hi0  force,  and  the  position  was  thus  peaceably  restorM  to 
its  original  holders.  Early  the  next  morning,  the  armis- 
tice was  signed,  and  returned  to  general  Jackson,  with  the 
apology  for  having  omitted  to  sign  it  sooner,  that  in  the 
piiess  of  business,  that  part,  which  required  an  immediate 
signature,  had  been  overlooked.  It  is  amusing  to  discover 
these  mutual  attempts  at  deception.  General  Jackson's 
was  certainly  the  most  successful 

The  armistice  was  concluded  on  the  morning  of  the  9th. 
The  remaining  dead  and  wounded  were  removed  from 
the  field,  which,  for  300  yards  in  front  oFour  line,  the^ 
literally  covered.  The  loss  of  the  British  in  the  main 
attack  cm  the  left  has  been  vs^iously  stated.  The  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners,  as  afoertained  by  colonel  Hayne, 
our  inspector  general,  the  day  after  the  battle,  amounted 
to  9^600.  General  Lambert's  report  to  lord  Bathur^ 
iwikes  itlm.    It  has  been  clearly  proved  sinc^  that  it  ws 
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much  greater  than  that  reported  by  eidier.  Amoc^  the 
slain  was  their  commander  in  chief,  and  major  general 
Gibbs,  \i4io  died  next  day  of  his  wounds.  I'he  American 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  but  thirteen.  Our  effec- 
tive force  on  the  line  was  short  of  4,000.  That  of  the 
enemy  engaged  was  at  least  9,000. 

One  drcumstance  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  The  gal- 
lantry of  the  British  soldier,  so  worthy  of  admiration  in  a 
good  cause,  brought  many  of  them  even  in  this  cause  to 
be  wounded,  and  to  die  under  our  ramparts.  The  firing 
had  ceased,  and  our  troops,  with  the  instinctivte  humanity 
of  Americans,  advanced  over  the  lines,  to  bring  in,  and 
assist  the  wounded.  The  enemy  from  the  dis^nt  ditch, 
which  they  occupied,  opened  a  fire  upon  them,  and  several 
-were  wounded.  Our  soldiers  had  been  instructed  in  the 
history  of  the  scenes  of  Hampton  and  Havre  de  Grace. 
It  has  been  «i  thousand  time^  ai^erted,  and  we  know  not, 
that  it  has  ever  been  disproved,  fhat  the  watchword  of  the 
British  army  in  the  battle  of  the  8th  was  'booty  and  beauty.' 
We  have  always  associated  the  ideas  of  cruelty  and  cow- 
ardice. We  can  hardly  conceive,  that  a  general,  so  gallant, 
and  so  deeply  lamented  by  his  country,  as  Sir  Edward  Pack- 
enham,  could  have  given  out  such  a  watchword,  or  could 
have  promised  his  soldiers,  than  whom  braver  never  fi)ught, 
the  brutal  licentiousness  and  the  lawless  indulgence,  which 
such  a  watchword  would  promise,  as  incitements  to  their 
valor.  To  continue  to  practise  humanity  to  an  enemy, 
that  met  it  with  such  a  return,  is  the  highest  praise  that 
can  possibly  be  given  to  our  troops. 

Great  numbers  of  British  officers,  besides  the  generals 
above  named,  here  fought  their  last  battle.  In  the  pocket 
of  captain  Wilkinson,  who  fell,  was  a  letter  to  a  fitend  at 
home,  who  belonged  to  the  war  department;  With  the 
true  spirit  of  a  Britii^  ofiicer,  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
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doubt  ;of  the  succais  (^^^fhe  attack,  aad.  to  have  looked  to  it 
with  an  assurance,  that  it  would  bring  a  successful  termi' 
nation  to  their  trials  and  labors.  The  annals  of  war&r^ 
have  seldom  disclosed  a  more  biiter  and  cruel  disappoint- 
ment, and  severely  did  they  atone  for  their  confidence. 
They  had  deemed,  that  the  appearance  of  the  orderly,  gay 
and  rapid  movements  of  veteran  troops,  would  induce  o^jir 
militia  to  forsake  the  contest,  and  fly.  Accordingly  against 
that  part  of  our  force,  they  directed  their  chief  attack.  But 
they  could  have  assailed  no  part  of  our  entrenchment, 
where  they  would  have  met  a  warmer  reception.  The 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  troops,  under  generals  Carroll 
and  Adair,  were  here.  They  had  already  won  a  rqm* 
tation,  diat  they  were  not  disposed  now  to  reUnquish. — 
These  divisions,  alternately  charging  their  pieces,  and 
mounting  the  platform,  poured  a  constant  stream  of  fife 
upon  the  advancing  columns,  which  drove  them  from  the 
field  with  prodigious  slaughter. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  a  deserter  from  our  camp 
imparted  to  them  information  of  the  state  of  things  there. 
In  the  rage  and  bitterness  of  their  disappointment,  they 
believed,  that  the  deserter  bad  given  them  fidse  informa- 
tion ;  and  they  brought  him  to  a  severe  account  for  the 
mischief,  which  this  information  had  caused.  It  was  in 
vain,  that  he  protested  to  the  last,  tliat  be  had  stated  every 
thing  as  it  was.  Without  further  ceremony,  they  hung 
the  poor  fellow  on  a  tree  in  view  of  the  camp.  He  thus 
^L[»ated,  not  his  own  falsehood,  for  he  had  stated  the 
truth,  but  their  own  rash  folly,  in  not  having  learned  firom 
the  many  lessons,  we  had  already  given  them,  a  litde  more 
respect  for  us. 

The  issue  of  this  battle  settled  the  scale  of  the  war  in 
this  quarter.  The  character  of  the  campaign  was  fixed, 
and  little  occurred  of  sufficient  interest  for  relation  after^ 
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wards.  A  powerfiil  eflfort  was  made  to  bring  thefr  fleet 
up  the  river,  to  give,  if  possible,  a  different  color  to  the 
close  of  the  campaign.  Along  and  violent  attack  was 
«ciade  on  fort  St  Philip,  by  two  bomb  vessels,  a  brig,  sloop 
and  sch€K)ner.  The  assault  was  continued,  until  the  night 
of  the  17tb,  during  which  time  an  immense  quantity  of 
iMrahs  and  balls  were  thrown  upon  the  fort  by  the  enemy; 
It  was  lommanded  by  major  Overton,  in  whose  bravery 
and  skill  general  Jackson  reposed  entire  confidence.  The 
defence  was  managed  with  great  activity  and  vigilance ; 
and  for  the  nine  days,  that  the  bombardment  lasted,  sleep 
was  almost  a  stranger  in  the  fort  As  soon  as  they  came 
witfiin  reach  of  the  guns  of  our  fort,  a  severe  and  effectual 
fire  was  opened  upon  them.  After  many  fhiitless  eflforts, 
and  an  immense  waste  of  labor  and  ammunition,  they  re- 
tired from  the  fort  Our  loss  in  the  defence  was  m'ne 
killed,  or  wounded.  Soon  after,  the  British  finally  for- 
sook their  camp,  and  took  refiige  on  board  their  shipping. 
Thus  ended  in  entire  discomfiture  and  disgrace  an  in* 
vasion,  which  had  fostered  such  hopes  on  tlie  part  of  the 
enemy*  The  uncertainty  of  human  things  seldom  ex- 
hibits a  more  altered  aspect,  than  the  condition  and  hopes 
of  the  British  army  at  that  time,  compared  with  that  of 
the  same  force  twenty-six  days  before.  They  were  then 
confident, 'that  ten  days  would  give  them  possession  ofiht 
important  and  rich  city  of  New  Oleans.  Now  vanquished, 
and  broken  in  spirits,  abandoning  many  of  their  wounded 
to  our  care,  and  leaving  multitudes  of  the  bodies  of  Aeir 
most  gallant  troops  in  a  foreign  soil,  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  they  are  silently  flying  from  their  camp,  and 
breaking  to  pieces  their  artillery.  They  are  beginning  to 
understand  the  character  of  the  enemy,  with  whom  they 
have  had  to  deal  They  now  well  understood,  that  if  the 
Americans  did  not'know  how  to  form  columns,  or  deploy 
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"into  lines,  they  knew  the  vahie  of  liberty,  and  of  their  far 
homes, — ^knew  how  to  suffer  privations  without  repining, 
to  fight,  and  when  need  was,  to  die.  It  was  the  contest 
of  4,000  yeomanry  of  the  West  with  14,000  of  the  bravest 
and  best,  that  England  could  fiirnish. 

These  brave  men  might  well  return  proudly  to  their* 
homes ;  for  they  were  covered  with  glory,  and  they  had 
an  animating  story  to  cheer  the  evening  fire  of  their  homes 
after  their  return.  That  story  will  go  down  to  posterity 
in  history  and  in  song.  Of  the  few  anniversaries,  beside 
that  of  the  natal  day  of  our  nation,  commemorated  in  the 
West,  the  8th  of  January  is  one  of  our  proudest  It  has 
already  been  blazoned  by  the  orator,  the  poet  and  the 
painter,  and  will  continue  to  he  recited,  in  proof  of  what 
the  free  owners  of  the  sacred  soil  can  do,  when  that  soil 
is  trampled  by  the  feet  of  invaders. 

General  Jacksdh  returned  triumphant  to  New  Orleans. 
The  French  are  naturally  enthusiastic.  The  Americans 
of  this  region  are  more  so,  than  those  of  the  north.  It 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  any  thing  Kke  a  picture  of  the 
scene  of  his  return  to  the  city.  Fathers,  sons,  husbands, 
people  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  by  the  urgent  necessity 
of  the  time  and  the  case,  had  been  drawn  out  for  the  com- 
bat. There  was  scarce  a  family  in  the  city,  that  had  not 
members  in  the  camp.  It  had  not  been  the  policy  of  the 
time  to  lessen  the  natural  apprehensions  and  dislikes,which 
the  French  entertain  towards  the  British.  Every  cannon 
firom  the  British  line,  was  perhaps,  the  signal  of  death  to 
some  member  of  a  family,  or  of  the  approach  of  the  indes- 
cribable horrors,  inflicted  by  an  infuriated  soldiery,  in  the 
unbridled  Ucentiousness  of  a  captured  city.  It  must  have 
been  a  proud  moment  for  general  Jackson,  when  he  tra- 
vensed  the  streets  of  the  city.  The  windows  and  the  streets 
were  crowded  to  view  the  man,  who,  by  his  unceasing 
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energy,  gallantry  and  decision,  had  ssved  the  ei^  and  the 
country.  Wives  and  mothers  embraced  their  husbands,  or 
children,  as  they  returned  from  battle.  Kisses  and  em- 
braces were  Uberally  interchanged,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  returned  soldier  must  be  very  repulsive,  not  to  ob- 
4ain  this  proof  of  gratulation  and  welcome.  What  must 
have  been  peculiarly  deUghtful  to  his  feeUngs  was,  that 
among  all  these  joyful  groups,  there  were  to  be  seen  few, 
whom  the  late  battle  had  made  widows.  Public  opinion 
had  done  full  justice  to  the  intrepidity  and  daring  valor  of 
his  character.  But  it  was  only  those,  who  were  intimately 
&miliar  with  all  the  events  of  the  campaign,  who  believed, 
contrary  to  a  wide  spread  impression,  that  he  deserved 
still  more  for  the  cool,  benevolent  and  careful  providence^ 
by  which  he  spared  the  lives  of  the  defenders  of  their 
country. 

On  the  33d,  a  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving  was  kept 
with  religious  rites.    The  general  repaired  to  the  cathe- 
dral, which  was  filled  to  overflowing.    Children,  dressed 
«  in  white,  strewed  the  path  before  him  with  flowers.    An 
''ode  of  gratulation  was  recited,  as  he  passed.    The  ser- 
vices of  the  Csitholic  church  were  performed.  A  Te  Deum 
was  sung,  and  bishop  Dubourg  delivered  an  address,  which 
he  concluded  by  presenting  the  general  with  a  wreath  ^ 
laurel. 
The  only  subsequent  success,  that  tended  in  any  degree 
■  to  mitigate  the  mortification  of  the  British,  wbs  the  reduc- 
tion of  fort  Bowyer.    After  two  or  three  unavailing  at* 
tempts  upon  the  fortification,  by  colonels  Woodbine  and 
NichoUs,  major  Lawrence,  yielding  to  the  necessity,  im- 
posed by  the  presence  of  an  overwhelming  force,  agreed 
on  a  capitulation,  and  surrendered  thb  fort 

The  brevity  of  our  limits,  as  well  as  our  inclination, 
exclude  fix)m  this  work  any  details,  touching  the  re-acti<m 
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of  public  feeling  aigpng  the  enemies  of  general  Jackson, 
and  of  the  stern  measures  for  defence,  which  he  had 
adopted.  His  conduct,  in  proclaiming  martial  law,  sus*. 
pending  the  privilege  oi  habeas  eorp«r^,and  the  removing 
some  disaffected  citizens  from  the  city,  and  punishing  some 
deserters  with  the  last  rigor  of  martial  law,  underwent  a 
severe  investigation.  These  transactions  excited  much 
interest  and  discussion  at  the  time,  and  have  undergone 
a  bitter  ordeal  since.  At  this  day,  whatever  may  be  the 
different  estimates  of  the  political  character  of  general 
Jackson,  no  one  can  fail  to  do  justice  to  his  wisdom, 
bravery  and  good  conduct  in  the  prosecution  of  this  cam- 
paign No  one  can  fell  to  see,  that  the  emergencies  of  the 
case  called  for  such  a  general,  and  that  weak  and  vacil- 
lating measures,  would  scarcely  have  failed  to  have  lost* 
the  country.  On  the  13th  of  the  month,  peace  was  offi- 
cially announced  in  the  camp.  On  the  34th,  general 
Jackson'WBs  prosecuted  for  contempt  of  court  in  the  case 
of  judge  Hall,  and  was  cast  in  a  fine  of  a  thousand  dollars. 
General  feeling  in  view  of  the  sentence  was  manifested  by 
the  citizens.  It  was  proposed  to  give  publicity  to  that 
feeUng  by  paying  the  fine  by  voluntary  contributioa  It 
was  no  sooner  meditated,  that  it  was  done.  So  numerous 
were  the  citizens,  who  desired  to  contribute,  that  the  entire 
sum  was  raised  in  a  few  minutes.  The  general,  under- 
standing what  was  agitated,  sought  the  marshal,  paid  the 
fine,  and  avoided  an  obUgation,  which  his  feelings  would 
not  allow  him  to  incur.  Previously  to  breaking  up  his 
camp,  he  issued  an  impressive  and  affectionate  address  to 
his  brave  companions  in  arms,  and  was  soon  on  his  way 
to  his  home.  Grateful  and  affectionate  honors  awaited 
him  every  where,  and  most  of  all  at  home,  where  he  was 
welcomed  by  a  reception  from  his  fellow  citizens,  that 
must  have  been  more  delightful,  than  any  other  honors. 
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« 
The  close  of  the  war,  as  might  be  e^Kpected,  {jrodaced 

a  general  pacification  of  the  savages,  on  our  whole  fron-* 
der.  It  was  obvious  to  intellects  less  vigorous  than,  theirs^ 
that  if  they  had  the  worst  of  the  contest,  when  aided  by  all 
the  power  of  Bri^in,-  and  the  countenance  of  the  Spanish, 
they  could  have  little  hope,  in  continuing  the  contest  with 
us,  single  handed.  Prolbund  peace  wa$'  soon  restored  to 
all  our  borders,  from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest  frontier. 
The  tide  of  iinmigration,  which  had  been  arrested,  during 
the  war,  set  more  strongly  towards  the  western  country 
for  having  been  so  long  kept  back.  Shoals  of  immigrants 
were  seen  on  all  the  great  roads  leading  in  that  direc- 
tion. 01eanne,Pittsburg,Brownsville,Wheeling,Nashville, 
Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis,  overflowed  with  them.  Ohio 
an4  Indiana  beheld  thousands  of  new  cabins  spring  up  in 
tfaeir  forests.  On  the  borders  of  the  solitary  prairies  oi 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  smokes  were  seen  streaming  aloft 
fi*om  the  dwelUngs  of  recent  settlers.  The  settlements^ 
which,  had  been  broken  up  during  the  war,were  re*peopled, 
and  many  immigrants  returned  again  to  the  very  cabins^ 
which  they  had  occupied  before  the  war.  Boon's-lick 
and  Salt  river,  in  Missouri,  were  the  grand  points  of  im- 
migration, as  were  the  Sangamo  and  the  upp^r  courses  of 
the  Kaskaskias,  in  Illinois.  In  the  south,  Alabama  filled 
with  new  habitations,  and  the  current,  not  arrested  by  th« 
Mississippi,  set  over  its  banks,  to  White  river,  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana,  west  of  that  river.  The  wandering  pro- 
pensity  of  the  American  people  carried  hundreds  even 
beyond  our  territorial  limits  into  the  Spanish  country.—^ 
Wagons,  servants,  cattle,  she^p,  swine^  horses,  and  dogs, 
were  seen  passing  with  the  settlers,  bound  to  immense  dis- 
^  tances  up  the  long  rivers.  To  fix  an  hundred  mjles  from 
9nother  settler  was  delved  no  inconvenience. 


This  flood  of%Sliiigraiit8^f  courseincfetaed  the  amount 
of  transport,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  enli^rize  of  eveiy 
iort  Lands  rose  above  their  value,  aad  specolalion  in 
thein  became  a  raging  epidemic  Money,  put  itk  circular 
tion  by  the  sale  of  knds^  abounded  in  the  c6untry.  Town 
making,  steam  boat  building, — in  shorty  every  species  oi 
speculation,  was  carried  to  a  ruinous  excess.  Mer^aatite 
importations  filled  the  country  with  foreign  gooda  There 
were  no  reasonable  foundations  to  the  scbemes,  and  no 
limits  to  the  extravagance  of  the  people.  To  give  a  m9re 
&tal  extension  and  efficacy  to  the  mania  of  speculation^ 
banks  were  multiplied  in  all  the  httle  towns  and  villages 
of  the  West,  whose  spurious  paper,  not  predicated  on 
banking  principles^  nor  based  upon  capital,  answered  the 
turn  of  speculation^  as  long  as  the  excitement  of  confidence 
lasted.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  lands  rosis 
to  double  and  triple  their  natural  value,  and  were  bought 
up  by  speculators.  One  good  efiect  resulted  from  the 
general  mischief!  Improvements,  which  would  never  have 
been  contemplated,  in  another  state  of  things,  multipliedi 
Towns  were  built  up  with  good  and  permanent  housesi 
In  ihree  years  from  the  close  of  the  war,  things  had  re^ 
ceived  a  new  face  along  the  great  water  courses,  and  in 
all  the  favorable  points  of  the  interior. 

New  states  and  territories  gretv  out  of  this  order  of 
things,  like  the  prophet^s  gourd.  In  building  up  legisla- 
tion and  municipal  order,  the  scramble  of  strangers,  re*?, 
cently  brought  in  contiguity,  for  the  new  oiBces,  intro- 
^duced  much  bustle  and  quarrelling.  All  the  legislators 
were  not  Solons.  A  great  many  forward  and  plunging 
young  men,  whose  only  qualifications  for  their  great  work, 
were  vanity  and  confidence,  composed,  the  legislatures.  Of 
course  a  thousand  monstrous  projects  wor^  hatched.  Th^ 
leaching  of  the  past,  history  and  experience,  were  not  the 
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guides  of  theS6  coimdent  l^islatora  tlie  evils,  that  soon 
resulted  from  such  legislation,  gradually  worked  their  own 
ture.  The  people  were  slow  to  learn;  but  in  most  c^the 
states  and  territories,  after  taking  lessons  for  two  or  three 
years,  they  did  l^rn,  and  returned  to  the  safe  and  ancient 
track  of  history,  example  and  experience.  One  or  two 
states,  and  those  among  the  most  influential  in  the  western 
icountiy,  have  hardly  regaifted  souAd  discretion  upon  die&e 
points  even  yet 

Meanwhile,  this  unnatural  state  of  things  could  not  last 
iong.  The  tide  began  to  ebb,  and  things  to  settle  to  their 
Viatural  level.  The  lirst  indication  of  this  change  was, 
that  the  banks  began  to  fail,  at  first  as  rare  occurrences; 
t>ut  these  failures  soon  became  so  numerous  and  common, 
that  the  paper,  except  of  the  banks  of  Louisiana,  Missis* 
sippi,  and  a  very  few  of  the  interior  banks,  became  as  use* 
lesg  as  any  other  wrapping  paper.  We  have  not  die  data 
£ir  ealdttlating  the  amount  of  loss  in  the  western  coun- 
try, and  patience  and  moderation  of  feeling  would  fail  us, 
in  contemplating  these  enormous  mischief  of  legislative 
swindling.  iVn  inconceivable  quantity  of  paper  perished, 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  speculators,  and  those,  who  had 
been  efficient  in  generating  it ;  for  they  foresaw  the  ap- 
proaching ruin,  and  they  passed  the  spurious  paper  away, 
oeforia  the  bubble  of  confidence,  on  which  it  was  predi- 
,  cated,  burst  It  finally  rested,  and  perished  in  the  bands 
of  farmers  and  mechanics, — ^the  honest  and  the  usefiil 
members  of  the  community,  who  had  fairly  earned  the 
value  of  the  money.  May  it  be  a  perpetual  warning  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  West,  not  to  allow  demagogues  to 
trifle  with  their  interests,  in  the  introduction  of  banking 
schemes  based  upon  any  other  foundation,  than  solid  capi- 
tal A  more  enormous  engine  of  mischief  and  dishonesty 
never  was  introduced  into  a  community. 


4^Land4  e^imMlwd  almost  a  per^wdmilar  ^L    Immi- 
juration  was  suspen4^*    Money  ceased  to  flpw  into  th^ 
eountry  from  that  source.    The  depreciated  pi^^er  of  the 
^untry  banks  ceased  to  be  received  in  payment    The 
iKierchants  had  sold  oat  on  credit  the  iiQmense  aOHHiiit^ 
Qf  gopds^  which  they  had  brought  into  the  country,  awl 
ibe  debtors  bad  no  mean9  of  payment  left  to  enabk  tben^ 
to  make  remittances.    All  the  specie  of  the  country  tfkadi^ 
its  way  to  the  Atlantic  country^  to  pay  for  the  9>odSt  im- 
lnorK^d  thenq^.    Credit  was  at  an  end,  and  uniirersal  disr 
jtress  prevailed.    In  some  of  the  states^  after  slight  esperir 
ments  of  quackery,  the  legislatures  began  to  consult  expef^ 
rience,  and  desisted  fix>m  violent  political  remedies,  whicbs 
jn  the  end  are  sure  to  aggravate  tbe  disease.    In  otbee 
l^islatures,  where  they  had  not  yet  katned,  that  bitt| 
inade  by  an  eqgraver,  and  signed  by'  a  presidi^nt  w^ 
p^hier  of  a  bank  with  a  K^uQe,.are  not  necessarily  money^. 
they  passed  laws,whimsically  called^  relief  laws,^  and  d^ 
was  a  new  deluge  of  bank  paper  in  a  new  i^rm».to  wmd^ 
t^j$  distress,  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  old.    In  1$^< 
tacky,  niinois,  and  Missouri,  the  t^latures  plunged  de^ 
f^  into  the  abyss  of  relief  laws^    Loaa  officea  emitted  mot 
ney  on  tlie  fiiitb  of  the  state,  pledged  for  its  redemptioa   Xi^ 
yf^  soon  in  the  hands  of  speciiJlators,,purcbased  at  a  fourth 
«f  its  nominal  value.    It  was  directly  ascertained,  that  t|iei 
remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease.    This  evil  was  longart 
persisted  in,  where  it  would  have  been  suppos^^,  i(  waui4 
I>e  relinqivished  first,  ia  JCentucky,  the  common  mo4)er  of 
<;he  western  stat^s,^  opMleot,  epligbtened,  and  teeming  m^ 
men  of  edncaticH^  ^  inte^Digence,    So  it  will  ever  bey 
wh^  the  ra^b  and  pi^a^uming  legislate,  and  pr^dic^te  their 
themes  or  wild  tbooryi  an4  not  on  the  sane  teacbing  of 
^%  tried  i^<HnK«^i%iPQ^  ^4  tb^fuwlogy  of  the  pn^^ 
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In  the  greater  part  of  the  western  country,  things  slowfy 
returned  to  their  natural  level.  The  circulation  became 
aound,  and  was  either  specie,  or  paper  based  on  capitaL 
Histor3/°^can  not  pretend  to  give  an  idea  of  the  aggregate 
of  the  distress,  which  these  evils  had  occasioned.  They 
were  spread  along  a  course  of  two  thousand  miles ;  were 
experieneed  in  cabins  and  lonely  habitations,  as  well  as 
towns  and  villages.  They  were  concealed  from  the  public 
eye  and  ear;  and  though  of  an  efficacy  to  create  immense 
and  nameless  misery,  were  not  of  a  character  to  crisate 
much  commiseration  or  sympathy.  It  will  be  well,  if  they 
have  fiirnisbed  salutary  lessors  for  the  future,  that  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten. 

From  ^at  time  to  the  present,  there  have  occurred  in 
the  western  eonntry  few  events  to  find  a  place  in  annals^ 
like  these.  Were  we  to  descend  «to  the  details  of  state 
events,  and  the  character  of  state  legislatioii,  volumes 
would  be  necessaiy  to  suph  a  narrative.  Mercantile,  and 
mineral,  and  for  associations  were  formed  at  different  pe^ 
nods,  and  h»ve  been  pui^ued  with  spirit  Different  ex- 
ploring  expeditions,  ordered  by  the  government,  have 
added  to  the  general  and  topographical  knowledge  of  the 
country.  An  hundred  new  towns  have  grown  to  conse- 
qiience,  and  the  catalogue  of  proper  names  has  been  ran- 
sacked to  fold  names  for  them.  Steam  boats  have  been 
increased  to  such  numbers,  that  there  are  now  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  on  our  waters.  Our  militia  is  gra- 
dually acquiring .  efficiency  and  organizatioa  It  is,  pro- 
bafRy^  as  numerous,  in  proportion  to  Cur  population,  as 
that  of  the  Atlantic  states.  In  smne  of  the  states,  the  sys- 
tem is  lax,  or  the  laws  are  badly  enforced ;  for  the  militia 
is  neither  regularly  organized,  trained,  or  armed.  A  levy^ 
en  ma^se^  would  probably  in  the  state  of  Ohio  bring  to 
file  field  more  fighting  igaen,  in  pit^rtion  to  the  popabt« 


« 

^on,  than  any  where  else  in  die  United  States  Owing  to 
its  recent  settlement,  few  of  the  inhabitants  are  past  the 
age  fer  bearing  arms.  The  males  immigrate  hi  greater 
numbers,  than  females ;  and  from  these  circnmsmnces,  the 
proportion  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  is  great 

For  the  rest,  the  details  of  local  history,  enterprize  and 
improvement  in  this  valley,  will  best  be  given  under  the 
heads  of  the  states  and  territories,  which  are  now  to  be 
described.  Tables,  which  present  the  best  sync^is,  liiaf 
yre  can  procure,  of  the  historical  events,  which  we  have 
been  relating,  in  chronological  order,  and  of  the  popular 
tion,  miUtary  strength,  navigation  and  exports  of  the  Mis^ 
/sippi  valley,  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix.^ 

■ 

*  See  Appendix,  table«  No.  IX  and  X,. 
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ItEsarTt  550  miles.    Mean  breadth  130  miles«    Be^ 
t^een  25  and  3V  N.  latitude,  and  80  and  92*  W.  longi- 
tude from  London,    Under  its  former  owners,  it  was  se- 
parated into  two  political  divisions,  whose  geographical 
limits  were  strongly  marked  by  nature;  to  wit,  East  and 
West  Florida    At  the  southern  extremity  of  East  Florida^ 
there  is  a  long  and  narrow  peninsula,  running  nearly  106 
leagues  into  the  sea,  and  marking  the  eastern  boundary  of 
flie  gulf  of  Mexico.    It  extends  northwardly  to  Alabama 
and  Georgia.    East  to  Georgia^    Soudi  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico ;  and  west  to  the  river  Appalachicola,  between  80 
and  85*  W,  longitude  from  London,  and  25  and  31*  N.  • 
latituda    West  Florida  extends  from  the  limits  of  East 
Florida,  with  the  same  northern  boundaries  to  the  river 
iPerdido,  which  divides  it  on  the  west  from  Alabama,— . 
Hiis  division  will  soon  cease  to  exist,  and  the  two  Floridas « 
will  constitute  one  government    By  the  treaty  of  cession 
from  Spain^  it  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  American 
republic,  and  will,  probably^  soon  have  a  sufficient  popu-^ ' 
tation  to  claim  admission  into  the  union  of  the  sfate& 

Climate.  This  may  be  considered  in  some  respects  a 
tropical  climate^  The  nordiern  belt^  indeed,  which  lies^ 
along  the  southern  limits  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  par- 
takes of  the  cooler  temperature  of  those  states,  and  seems 
tb  be  beyond  the  range  of  the  proper  cultivation  of  the 
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Otaheile  aod  Airicao  sfigctr  bftiie.  ;  Hie  ribband  c&ne  willf 
probably,  flotirish  in  this  divisioa  The  regular  rai^  of' 
the  thermometer  throti^oot  liie  Floridas^  from  June  to 
Ihe  autufiinal  equinox^  is-  between  84  and  88""  Fahrenheit 
It  sometimes,  a^el^where^  rises  above  100^ ;  but  this  range 
occurs  as  seldom^  as  in  the  adjgining  states^  The  mercury, 
probably,  ranges  lower  through  the  summer,  than  in  the 
interior  of  Alabama  and  Georgia.  Even  in  winter,  th0 
influence  of  the  unclouded  land  vertical  sun  is  always  un^ 
comfortable.  In  the  peninsular  parts,  there  are  some- 
times slight  frosts,  but  water  nevter  freezes.  The  m^ 
delicate  orange  trees  bear  fruit  in  foil  perfection,  and  the 
fruit  is  reputed  tetnarkably  deUcious.  There  is  generally 
a  sky  of  mild  azure,  southern  breezes,  and  sm  air  of  great 
{>urity«  But,  as  happens  in  most  southern  countries,  %vhich 
are  level,  timbered,  foil  of  lakes^  and  near  the  sea,  the  eve* 
tting  air  is  particularly  humid,  and  the  dews  exceasivei 
Eariy  in  winter,  the  rainy  season  commences.  In  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  there  are  thunder  storms  by  night,  kU 
lowed  by  clear  and  beautiful  days.    In  June,  the  sultry 

.  season  commences,  and  terminates  with  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox. But,  take  the  climate  altogether^  there  is  not,  per- 
haps,  on  the  globe  a  more  deUghtfol  one,  than  this  is  be- 
tween the  months  of  October  and  June.    The  peninsular 

^  parts,  being  near  the  tropics,  have  of  course  a  higher  teflo* 
perature,  than  West  Florida,  which  is  occasionally  fanned 
by  Canadian  breezes,  that  sweep  the  Mississippi  valley.-— 

'  The  peninsula  is  subject  to  tornadoes,  like  the  West  Indies. 
On  the  Atlantic  side  of  Florida  prevail  the  eastern,  and 
in  West  Florida  the  western  trade  wihda  But  in  We$t 
Florida,  after  severe  thunder  storms,  northern  breezes 
alternate  through  the  summer.  About  the  time  of  tb« 
autumnal  equinox,  there  sometimes  occur  hurricanes  and 
destructive  gales.    In  the  northern  parts  the  influence  of 


ik^  eoM  brooMs  fimn  the  nordi^^B  regions,  which  are  cov- 
wed  with  snow,  are  s^asibly  felt ;  and  then  iee  forms  on  the 
northern  exposwesof  iNiildings.  There  are,  at  particular 
seasons,  indications  o^  considerabte  humidity  over  all  the 
oouniry.  Though  diere.are  never  heaSs  aiui  bumiditjr  to 
esme  sugar  and  stdl  to  tndt,  as  son^  fiuKsifiil  writers  hav>e 
imagined,  and  i^Nsierted  Perhaps  there  is  no  point  in  the 
Floridas,  where  hnmidi^  is  more  manifest,  than  about  St 
Augustine^  and  yet,  in  Spankfak  times,  the  citizens  of  Ha- 
vanna  used  to  resent,  during  the  sickly  months,  to  St  Au* 
gi^ine  for  health,  as  a  kiadof  Mon^ier,  and  perhi^  no 
place  at  present  is  found  more  congenial  to  &e  constituti^i 
of  die  peopte  of  the  United  States.  The  same  sudden  va* 
riadiMisof  ten^erature  are  felt  here,  especially  in  the  wioi- 
ter,that  constitute  so  distinct  a  feature  in  the  climate  of  al) 
the  south-western  parts  of  the  United  State&  The  ther- 
mometer sometimes  raises  30^  in  a  sii^le  winter  day. — 
Northern  peoj^ie  would  never  conceive,  eacc^  by  inspec-* 
tion,  how  long  fires  are  comfortable,  and  how  great  a  por^ 
tion  of  the  year  requires  them,  in  a  climate^i  whene  rivers 
never  skim  wi  A  ice.  From  June  to  October,.the  frequ^ 
rains,  and  die  unremitting  heat  are  apt  to  generate  the  fe- 
vers of  southern  climates,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  ponds 
and  marshes.  Where  fields  are  flooded  for  rice,  and  where 
kidigo  plantations  are  made,  it  is  invariably  sickly«  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  r^ion» 
of  Florida,  that  are  remote  from  marshes,  swamps,  ajnd, 
stagnant  waters,  are  healthy.  The  ever  verdtot  pine  for;* 
esis  cover  a  great  extent  of  this  country,  and  diese  in  tt^ 
mind  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  south  are  ever  associated  with ' 
the  idea  of  healdi*  At  least  tworthirds  of  the  country  are 
covered  with  this  timb^* 

Produdim^.     The  vegetable  kii^dom  in  Florida  has 
a^reater  variety,  than  in  any  other  part  t^the  United  ^9^* 
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In  the  comparaUTely  richer  «dils^  in  ihe  ImnNBDck  Ismda^ 
•u  the  river  courses,  and  the  richer  swamps  nothing  can 
exceed  the  liu^uriance  and  grandeur  <^the  shrubB  and  ireefi^ 
The  pine  forest  is  almost  boimdless  and  inexhaustible  $  and 
the  pines  are  of  an  extraoixikiary  height  and  beauty;-^ 
Whatis  eaUed  ivhite  cedar,  and  cy{Mress^ abound  in  the  vast 
^ampB,  and  thu.  timber  grows  of  great  Sim  Laurel  Mag. 
noliaa  are  oommon,  and  though^not  exactly  what  they  have 
been  dosoribed  to  be,  are  beautiful  treea  Live  oaks  are 
frequent,  m\d  the  tree  here  developes  itself  in  its  foil  pei^ 
-footiiiiL  A  large,  detached  live  oak,  seen  at  a  distance,  on 
ilie  verge  of  a  savanna,  or  on  the  shores  of  a  river,  spread-* 
11^  itself,  like  an  immense  umbrella,  its  head  of  su^  per« 
feet  verdure,and  so  beauttfolly  rounded,  is  a  splendid  oliyect 
4)11  the  landscape.  The  cabbage  palm,  ehuemar^ops  pdLmeb^ 
tOy  is  commoa  The  deep  swamps  present  the  customary 
(qpteclat^le  of  innumesable  cypress  columns,  risii^  from  im* 
mense  buttrefNses,  vrith  interlaced  arms,  at  tbeir  summits, 
presenting  the  aspect  of  a  canopy  of  verdure  reared  upon 
pHlarsi  On  the  hammock  lands,  the  beautifol  dog  wood 
leees  spread  their  horizontal  branches,  and  interweaving 
them  widi  each  other,  form  a  fine,  deep  shade,  which  coo^ 
pletel^  excludes  die  sun,  and  suppresses  the  growth  of  all 
kinds  of  vegetation  under  them ;  presenting,  in  sMae  places, 
fin*  nules  together  a  smooth  shaven  lawn,  and  an  impervi- 
Ms  slnuie.  Here  is  die  beautifol  cariea  Papaya^  or  paw«^ 
%  ^w,  with  a  stem  perfecdy  straight,  smooth  and  silver  ed-* 
ored,and  with  a  conical  top  of  splendid  foliage  alwap  gre^^^ 
und  fridt  of  the  richest  appearance.  Five  or  six  li^ieci^  fiH  * 
pme  are  found  here. 

There  are  many  traces  of  ruined  towers,  desolated  jhi« 
dian  villages,and  indications  of  former  habitancy,and  much 
more  cultivation,  dian  is  now  seen  in  the  country.  Wher^^ 
ever  these  traces  of  foraier  population  are  seen,  are  seetf 


daoj  those  groves  of  lime,  onuige,  p©Mi  and  fig  trfe^s,  ihai 
are  spoken  of  by  traveUers,  as  havifig  been  fiMitid  here  in- 
di^noiis  to  the  soil  Wild  grape  vines  abound.  Myrica 
edar&ki^  or  cainile  b^ry  lanl^l  is  ommmm.  From  th« 
berries  0f  tl:ns  filhrub  is  prepared  aia.  ekoellent  Idnd  of  wax 
for  candiea  It  is  not  unlike  tkne  bay  b^ry  of  ifae  nordi,  ex^ 
4iept  that  ^  shrub  is  taller,  and  the  berries  larger.  Aitooi^ 
ike  flowers  is  the  magni&^nt  Hyhiseus^  wbicb,  llioiigh  aft 
herbaceous  and  antiucJ  plant,  grows  to  the  height  of «m  feet, 
Imnching  regularly  in  the  fonn  of  a  sharp  cone,  and  is  cov»> 
ered  with  large,  expaiaded  and  crimson  flowers,  whieh  ui»- 
feld  in  successiira  during  all  the  summer  months.  TWrniA' 
Ma  'UsnemdeSy  long  .nijCMss,  or  Spanish  beard  is  as  oommoti 
bere,,  and  has  the  same  appearance  as  wfll  be  iiereafier  de^ 
sciifaed  in  L^iuisiana.,  It  hangs  i^'de^n  in  festoons,  aomie^ 
#ines  ten  or  fifleen  feet  in  length,,  like  the  pendent  stems  af 
&e  weeing  wiUow.  Waved  by  ^  wiad^  it  caches  fimn 
branch  to  branch,  and  sometimes  fills  the  interval  betweeft 
the  trees,  a&a  curtain..  It  has  a  long  trampetahaped  fkmet^ 
and  seeds  so  fine^  as  to  be  hardly  visible.  Tliese  seeds  im- 
doiibtedly  fk  in  the  bark  of  the  trees ;  and  tbi»  paiasttic 
plaht  there  finds  ite  appropriate  soil..  It  will  not  grow  on  ii 
dead  tree.  Cattle,,  deer  and  horses  feed  on  it,  while  it  ja 
iresh.  When  {Mroperly  rotted,  smd  prepared,  which  is  done 
mudi  after  the  manner,  in  which  h^mp  is  pr^[>ared,  it  is  an 
admirable  article  fer  nmttresses,.and  stuffing  for  cushions, 
saddles,  coach  seals,  and  the  like.  The^bre  when  |mh^ 
erly  prepared,  is  elastic  and  incorruptible,  and  in  many  ir^  * 
wp&c^  resembles  horse  hair,  bodi  in  appearance  and  use. 
The  Spanish  and  natives  also  use  it  for  horse  collars,  coarse 
harnessing  and  ropes. 

The  low  savannas  ai^coveired,  like  ^  prairies  ^  the 
upper  coiMHry,  with  a  prbdigiai|$  growth  of  grass  and  iow^ 
am    Jn  die  swamps^  ihe  cane  brakes  are  of  graat  he^ht 
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€nd  thickness,  and  cbe  rushes^  and  other  meaflow  plantt 
grow  to  an  uncommon  size^  Some  of  die  reed  canes  are 
seen  from  thirty  to  forty.  fiE»et  in  height  The  lakes  and 
ereeping  bayous,  especially  in  summer^  are  covered  widia 
most  curious  growdi  (rf*  aquatic  plants^  called  by  botanists, 
pistia  straUotes,  They  somewhat  resemble  the  v^etabl% 
commonly  cdled  house  leek^  and  have  a  beautiful  ellipti* 
cal  lea£  It  is  commonly,  but  not  correcdy  reported  to  ve* 
getate  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  water.  When  the  roots  of  thou^ 
sands  of  these  plants  have  twined  tc^edier,  so  as  to  fdim 
a  large  and  compact  surfiice^  the  moss  is  often  divided  by 
(be  wind,  or  current,  to  a  considerable  distance  Tlus  is 
^  appearance,  no  doubt,  which  has.  givenr  origin  to  the 
ptory  of  floating  islands,  which  has  been  so  often  repeated 
about  the  waters  of  this  country.  We  have  remark^  with 
•dmbiEiti^m  this  singular  and  beautiful  v^etation,  ^read- 
ing a  verdant  plain  over  the  waters,  far  a  great  extent — 
The  water  has  c^n-  a  great  depth  below  it  *  Under  it  the 
fidies  dart,  and  the  alligators  pursue  their  unwieldfy  gam- 
bols, and  in  the  proper  season,  multitudes  of  water  fowk 
are  seen  pattering  their  bills  among  the  leaves.  The  her- 
barium, though  exceedingly  rich,  and  diverrified,  is  not 
miaterially  different  from  that,  to  be  described  hereafter. 

The  cultivated  vegetables  are  maize,  beans,  potatoes,  es- 
pedally  swe^  potatoes,  it  being  an  admirable  country  for 
diat  fine  vegetable;  pumpkins,  melons,  rice,  and  a  variety  of 
^scal^it  roots,particularly  a  species  of  urtim,  which  is  much 
cultivated  in  the  maratime  piirts,  and  h&s  a  ku^e  turnip 
shaped  root,  resemUing,  when  roasted,  or  bdiled,  a  yam  m 
taste.  Tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  rice  and  the  sugar  cane  will 
be  the  principal  articles  of  culture.  The  African  and  Ota- 
heite  cane  flourish  remarkably  wdll  in  the  scwtbem  parte, 
on  die  hammock  and  richer  lands,  and  planters  are  b^in- 
jgang  to  torn  their  attention  ye^  much  to  the  oohivatiQii  of 
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^at  article  The  coffee  tree  hds  been  tried  ofi  the  p^nsu- 
b;  and  coflfee  can  unquestionably  be  raised  there;  but 
whedier  of  a  kind,  or  in  qnasfities  to  jugtifycokivation,  has 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  experimeiiCed.  The  ohve  has  been 
sufficiently  tried  to  prove,  that  it  flouririies,  and  bears  well. 
A  species  of  Cactus  is  ccnnmon,  on  which  the  Cochineal 
fly  feeds ;  land  this  will  probably  become  an  important  arti- 
cle of  manu&ture.  A  species  of  cid>inet  wood  of  great  beau- 
ty grows  here,  which  they  call  bastard  mahogony.  It  is  pro- 
bably ihejjaums  Barbania. 

Minerals.  The  country  is  not  rich  in  this  department, 
although  it  is  affirmed,  that  several  kinds  of  precious  sion^ 
have  been  fimnd  here,  as  amethysts,  turifaoises,  and  lapis 
lazaU.  Ochres  of  difl^ent  ccJors,  pit  coal  and  iron  <Mre 
are  abundant  We  have  seen  beautjfiil  aggregations  of  lit^ 
de  circular  nodules  of  marine  petri&etions,  and  splendid 
specimens  of  coral  and  marine  shells  found  on  the  shortg 
of  the  gulf  On  Musquito  river,  there  is  a  warm  mineral 
spring,  pouring  out,  as  do  many  of  the  springs  of  the  country, 
a  vast  volume  of -water  sufficiendy  large  to  fill  a  basin,  in 
whidi  large  boats  ma^i^at  The  water  is  sulphureousi, 
anc}  is  esteemed  efficacious  in  rheumatic,  and  other  affisc^ 
tions!^  It  is  remarkably  pellucid,  and  is  filled  with  fidi€»,' 
diat  are  seen  fiqpcMting  about  in  the  transparent  depths. 

ATdmids.  There  are  prairie  and  common  vrolves,  wild 
cats,  panthers,  f<»Des,  rabhils,  many  beautiful  kinds  of  squir- 
rels, raccoons,  o{^K>srams  and  woodchucks.  The  common 
brown  bear  is  yet  seen  in  Ae  swamps.  In  short,  there  are 
all  the  wild  animals  that  are  seen  in  the  south-western  psuts 
of  the  United  States,  vrith  a  few,  that  are  peculiar  to  th^ 
idimala  It  is  a  fine  grazing  country,  and  grass  abouncfe 
in  Ae  open  pine  woocb  and  savannas,  and  the  swamps  fiir- 
mah  imadlal]8tib]^  siq[q[dies  of  wiiuer  range.  *  Thus  it  is  an 
adourable  country  fo^r  raiding  stock.    The  rearing  <^  cattle 
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and  hoiises,  ia  doieB  past^  had  hem  ^  chid*  employm^ir 
of  the  small  plactiteia  They  number  their  catde  by  hulls' 
dreds,  and  sometimes  by  lfeHifland&  There  are  immense 
droves  of  de»,  and  this  is  die  paradise  of  hiuiters,  Uioiigh 
in  many  places  the  {pdians  compjain  of  the  scarcity  of  game. 
Wolves  sometimes  assemble  in  great  numbets^  aud  whob 
united  or  single,  are  always  foriiiidable  enemies  to  the  folds 
and  vacheries  of  the  ptenters.  Bearshave  been  killed  hen^ 
of  600  pounds  weighL  This  infaabifcants  esteem  their  flesl^. 
a  great  luxury. 

Birds.  The  omidiology  of  Florida  is  probably  the 
richest  in  North  America,  There  ai^  here  immieiise  nmia- 
bers  and  varieties  of  water  fowls,  efiq^eeially  in  the  wifitei^ 
HI  the  sleepily  inlets  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf^  on  this  bay- 
ous and  creeks.  In  die  wciods  and  stationary  throng  the 
'winldr  are  vultiyres,  hairiis,  rodks,  jays,  parroquets,  woo^ 
peckers,  pigeons,  turkeys,^  herons,  caranies,  cuifews,  cormo- 
rants, peUcsms,  plovers,  blue  birds^moeking  yrds,red  birdsi,. 
and  a  great  variety  of  the  sparrow  tribe.  The  dog  wood 
groves  are  the  resort  of  vast  numbas  of  the  small  and  sing- 
ing biitls.  Among  the  remarkabl|^ifds,are^e  makebirdfi^ 
a  species  of  cormorant  of  great  beauty,^  which  defi^t  to  at 
in  peaceable  communities  on  the  dry  limbs  of  troes^  hanging 
over  the  lakes,  with  their  wings  and  taM  esqpanded^as  if  cool^ 
mg  theni^lves  in  the  air.  When  alarmed^  th^  drci|>,  as 
if  dead,  in  the  water,  re-appeariag,  peiiiaps,  at  a  great  dis^ 
tance  firom  the  place,  where  they  sunk^  riiewii^  only  their 
hmg,  stender  head  and  nedi  above  the  watw^  which  ^i!els 
diem  much  die  af^earance  <^  a  shake.  The  crymg  faiid 
is  ia  curiosity.  It  is  a  species  of  pdican,  about  thesise  of  a 
large  domestic  b&kj  and  of  a  i^ieckled  color^  with  a  short 
fail,  having  the  longest  feather  in  the  middle,  and  the  two 
outermost  perfectly  white,  which  die  bird,  whenever  he  as 
4}sturbed^  is  accustomed  to  ^t  widi  the  iBpMi^  io^^ligkt' 


ittl^,  ntbmng  at  die  same  dme  a^arp  and  har^h  shriek. — ' 
The  wood  pelkai^is  a  large  bird,  nearly  three  feet  high. — 
He  stands  erect,  feeds  on  frogs,  serpents  and  other  reptiles, 
and  is  generally  seen  stalkii]^  aJone  on  the  banks  of  marsh*' 
es,  and  rirers,  with  hki  nedi  drawn  in  upon  his  shoulders^ 
and  his  long  crooked  beak,  resting,  like  a  scythe,  upon  hi» 
breast  The  painted  vulture  is  of  a  white,  or  cream  color, 
except  the  quill  feathers  of  the  wings,  and  the  tip  of  the  large 
tail  feath^^,  which  are  of  a  dark  brown,  or  black.  This 
bird  is  seldom  seen,  unless  when  the  woods,  or  savanpas  ar0 
aet  on  fire  by  lightning,or  the  savages  to  rouse  the  game ;  and 
then  they  gather  from  ev€»ry  quarter  towards  the  buniing 
|ilains^and  alighting  among  the  smoking  embers,  gorge  their 
immense  craws  with  roasted  serpents,  frogs  and  lizzard^.**-* 
TheCreeklndians  form  their  national  standard  from  the  tail 
feathers  of  this  bird,  preserving  them  in  their  natural  white 
color,  when  they  are  mardiing  on  peaceable  negotiations ; 
but  painting  a  zone  of  red  beneath  the  brown  tips,  when  they 
are  going  to  batde.  The  great  savanna  crane,  a  very  stately 
bird,  about  six  feet  in  length  from  die  toes  to  the  extremity  of 
tbebeak^is  nearlyfive  feetinheight,  when  standing  erect,and 
^ight  or  nine  feet  between  the  extremities  of  the  expanded 
wings.  Th^  fly  in  squadrons,  all  rising,  or  falling,  as  one 
Inrd^  and  while  they  move  their  wings  in  flight,  with  slow 
and  regular  strokes^'  the  shafts  and  webs  of  their  quill  feath- 
ers may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  air. 

fish.  The  coasts,sounds  and  inlets  abound  in  excellent 
&iii  and  the  inland  lakes  and  rivers  are  stored  with  such 
mollttudes*  of  ttiem,  as  can  not  be  adequately  conceived, 
^xcejkt  by  those^  who  have  se^  diem.  They  are  generally 
of  the  same  kinds,  that  we  have  named  under  this  head,  in 
oor  previous  remarks  upon  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

We  may  observe  in  general,  that  tlie  fish  of  ihis  region, 
especiaUy  on  the  sea  coast,  are  fme.    The  fish^  here  called 
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the  suir-fish,  is  the  same  widi  ^e  treat  df  I^Hiisiana*.  It  ii 
an  excellmt  fish,  and  no  angling  can  exceed  it  It  takes 
the  bait  with  a  spring.  There  is  no  doubt^  but  the  accoonft 
of  the  multitudes  of  fish  h^^e  have  been  somewhat  exagger-* 
ated  The  most  mdd^ttte  and  just  representations  would 
ieem  like  exaggeration.  They  are  taken  through  Ae  year. 
What  is  a  matter  of  curiosity,  to  all  the  recent  settlers  in 
the  country,  is  the  multitudes  of  fish,  that  are  seen  at  &e 
mouths  of  the  immense  springs,  that  burst  forth  from  die 
ground,  of  a  size  at  once  to  form  considerable  rivers.  When 
die  channel  of  these  subterranean  streams  is  struck^  by  per^^ 
Ibrating  the  earth  at  any  dbtanee  fimn  the  fountain,  the 
hook,  thrown  in  at  the  perfomtion,  is  eagerly  tak^i  by  the 
fish,  and  fine  angling  may  be  had,  as  if  filing  in  a  weH 
The  most  common  kinds  are  the  sun  fish,  cat  fish,  silver, 
or  white  bream,  and  the  black,  or  blue  bream,  stiqgray, 
scale  flounders,  spotted  bass,  sheep's  faead>  drum,  shad,  &a 
^  Oysters,  and  other  shell  fish  are  excellent  and  abundant 
Alligators  and  alligatoigars  are  the  common  enemies  of  th« 
finny  tribes,  and  they  here  feed,  and  fatten  on  the  fish.-^ 
The  swamps,  lakes  and  inlets  here,  so  abundantly  stared 
with  fish,  frogs,  insects,  and  every  kind  of  small  animalG!, 
lliat  constitute  the  natural  food  of  alligators,  wouM  lead  us 
to  expect,  to  find  this  animal  in  great  numbers.  There  are 
aH  the  varieties  of  Hzzards,  that  we  have  eniwnerated,  as 
belonging  to  ihe  western  country  in  general  The  lakes 
and  rivers  abound  in  tdrtoises.  The  great,  sofi  dielled  firesh 
vmter  tortoise,  when  of  a  large  size,has  been  found  weig^ 
ing  fifty  pounds,  and  is  esteemed  by  epicures,  ddicioos  food. 
The  gopher  is  a  curious  kind  of  land  tortoise,  and  is  by  ma- 
ny omsidered  prized  for  the  table.    There  are  vast  wun* 
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bers  ami  varices  of  fit>gs,  and  the  music  of  the  RanaUh 
an$i  or  bull  frog  is  heard  in  concert  with  the  ciy  of  the 
Spanish  whip-pow-will,  the  croaking  of  tortoijses,  And  the 
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ihmimerable  peepings  and  gruntings  of  the  amphibious  an- 
imals and  reptiles  of  the  lakes  and  marshes. 

Serpents.  They  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  have 
been  described  ah^ady  under  this  head  Here  is  seen  the 
ribband  snake,  of  a  clear  vermilion  color,  variegated  with 
transverse  zones  of  dark  brown.  It  is  found  about  old 
buildings  and  is  harmless.  Here,  also,  is  the  chicken  snake, 
swift,  slender,  long  and  harmless.  Its  prey  is  chickens. — 
The  bull  snake  is  common  on  the  savannas.  It  is  a  large, 
fierce  and  venomous  looking  siiake,  uttering,  when  irrita- 
ted, a  loud  hissing  noise;  but  its  bite  is  harmless.  The 
coach  whip  snake  is  common.  It  is  an  animal  of  beautiftil 
colors,  six  feet  long,  and  as  slender,  as  a  walking  stick.-* 
The  glass  snake,  which  we  have  described  elsewhere,  is 
seen  here. 

Insects.  Incredible  numbers  of  the  small  insects,  called 
ephemersB,  cover  the  surfaces  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  sup- 
plying abundant  food  for  the  birds,  frogs  and  fishes.  Clouds 
of  die  gaudiest  butterflies  hover  among  the  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers. Gnats  and  musquitos,  as  might  be  expected  in  such 
a  country,  are  extremely  fi-equent  and  annoying,  especially 
about  the  rice  and  indigo  plantations,  being  ordinarily  found 
in  greatest  numbers,  where  it  is  most  unhealthy.  On  the 
open,  dry  savannas  they  are  neither  so  frequent,  nor  trou- 
blesome ;  and  they  decrease  in  ntimbers,  as  cultivation  ad- 
vances. The  jigger,  red  bug  and  musquitoe  are  most  an; 
noying. 

Bmfs^  Ifdds  and  Sounds.  From  the  uncommon  level- 
ness  of  the  country  on  the  sea  shore,  and  from  the  numer- 
ous rivers,  that  intersect  the  country,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
ivorld,  that  for  the  same  extent  has  so  many  inlets,  soupds, 
narrow  passes  of  water  between  islands,  and  communica- 
tions of  one  point  of  the  shore  with  another,  by  an  inland 
4(^iannd.     The  whole  coast  is  almost  a  continued  line  of 
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these  sounds ;  and  it  is  lieyond  a  doabt,  that  at  a  cotiipara*' 
tiyely  small  expense,  a  canal  communicating  with  the  sea^ 
in  an  hundred  places,  might  be.  made  from  New  Orleans 
to  the  river  St  Marys.  From  this  river  to  the  Sabine,  and 
we  may  add,  through  Texas,  almost  every  ri vef,  that  enters 
the  gulf  just  before  its  entrance,  spreads  into  a  broad  lake^. 
communicating  >vith  the  sea,  and  the  water  is  partially  salt 
From  one  of  these  lakes  to  another,  there  is  often  a  large 
natural  canal,  with  from  four  to  six  feet  water.  Those  on 
the  shores  of  Florida  are  too  numerous  to  mention  with 
piarticularity  in  this  work.  The  principal  are  the  passes  of 
St  Rosa,  St  Andrews,  and  St  Georges.  Estimates  of  the 
expense,  and  a  survey  of  the  ground  for  a  canal  through 
the  peninsula,  of  Cape  Florida  have  been  made^  If  such  a 
canal  were  eiSected,  the  tedious,  dangerous  and  circuitous 
doubling  of  Cape  Florida  would  be  avoided  by  allvessds, 
bound  from  the  Louisiana  and  Florida  shore,  to  the  Allan* 
lie.  The  passage  by  sea  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile, 
to  the  nordi  would  be  shortened  by  one  hal^  and  the  an- 
nual saving  of  life  and  property  from  ship  wreck  would  be 
incalculable.  The  apprehended  difficulty  of  the  caiial 
seems  to  be  the  shallowness  of  the  waler  of  the  gulf^  near 
&e  point,  where  the  canal  must  commence  and  teiminate. 
In  West  Florida  are  Perdido,  Pensacola,  St*  Andrew^  St 
Joseph's,  Appalachicola,  and  Ochlockney  bays. 

Rivers.  The  rivers,  that  have  courses  of  considerable 
length  rise  in  the  high  lands  of  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi. St  Marys  is  a  very  considei*ablestream,that  fells  in- 
to the  Adantic,  by  a  broad  mouth.  It  is  for  a  long  way  the 
separating  line  between  Florida  and  Georgia, 

St  Johns,  a  very  considerable  river,  rises  in  the  centre 
of  the  peninsula,  and  flowing  with  a  gentle  current  north- 
wardly, broadens  to  a  wide  channel,  and  passes  through 
^yeral  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  St  George,  tweo^ 
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iniles  long,  and  twelve  broad,  and  falls  into  the  sea  forty 
miles  south  of  St.  George.  Indian  river  has  a  course  from 
north  to  south,  and  empties  into  the  gul£  Most  of  the  riv- 
ers, that  fall  into  the  gulf,  have  their  sources  in  Georgia.— 
The  most  important  of  these  is  Appalachlcpla,  which  di- 
vides Eiast  from  West  Florida*  It  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  two  considerable  rivers,  that  rise  in  the  subsiding 
Appalachian  ridges  in  Georgia,  the  Flint  and  the  Chatta- 
hochy.  It  is  the  longest,  largest  and  most  ir^iportant  river 
in  Florida,  and  falls  into  Appalachy  bay.  The  small  riv- 
er, St  Marks,  empties  into  the  same  bay..  Escambia  is  a 
considerable  river,  and  empties  into  Pensacola  bay.  Per- 
dido,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Flprida  and  Ala- 
bama, falls  into  the  gulf  four  leagues  west  of  Pensacolk  bay; 
There  are,  also,  the  Nassau,  St»Nicholas,Ochlockney,Core-v 
Iia,St  Pedro,Charlotte,  Hillsborough,  Suwaney,  Asilla  and 
Vilchees, which  rise  in  Florida,and  atdifierent  points  fall  iiK 
to  the  gulf  There  are  a  great  number  of  rivers,  \)ot  here 
enumerated,  that  rise  in  the  pine  forest^,  have  considerable 
courses,  and  fall  into  arms  and  inlets  of  the  gulf  The  coun- 
try is  as  yet  scarcely  susceptible  of  accurate  topographical 
information.     The  almost  numberless  rivers  and  inlets 

have  not  yet  all  received  names,  and  of  those  that  have  been 
named,  having  been  traversed  successively  by  the  Spanish, 
French,  English  and  Americans^  as  owners,  and  each  hav- 
ing named  the  rivers,  according  to  their  own  fancy,  the 
same  river  has  not  always  borne  the  same  name.  Th^ 
country  is  so  intersected  with  rivers,,  and  accommodated 
with  inlets,  and  the  soil  is  so  level,  and  the  communications 
from  one  point  to  another  s6  easy  by  water,  that  there  is 
no  place  in  the  territory  at  any  considerable  distance  from 
water  communication.  The  entrances  to  most  of  the  rivers 
have  a  bar,  that  unfits  them  for  the  navigation  of  vessels 
drawing  much  water.    Most  of  these  rivers  are  suscepd* 
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ble  of  coBsideraUe  .reaches  of  sdicknier  nftvigaiMA,  and 
they  are  generally  capable  of  steam  boat  navigation. 

Islands.  The  sea  islands  on  the  Florida  shore  are  not  ^ 
of  much  importance.  St  Rosa  island  is  a  long  and  n^- 
row  slip  parallel  to  the  coast,  between  St  Rosa  bay  and 
Pensacola.  The  Tortugas  are  a  group  of  islands,  opposite 
the  southern-most  point  of  East  Florida.  They  are  cov- 
ered with  Mangrove  bushes,  and  extend  from  north-east  to 
south-west  Anastatia  is  opposite  to  St  Augustine,  and  di- 
vided from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  is 
twenty-five  miles  in  length.  They  are  covered  with  pine 
trees  and  sand  banks,  and  have  a  sterile  soil.    On  the  West 

Florida  shore  are  Hammock,  Crooked,  St  Vinc^it's,  St. 
George's,  Dog,  and  James'  islands. 

Founlains  and  Springs.  There  seems  to  be  over  all 
this  country,  a  substratum  of  soft  stone,  at  unequal  depths, 
which  i»  cavernous,  and  admits  numberless  subterranean 
brooks  and  streams  to  have  their  courses  &r  under  the 
ground.*  In  places  they  burst  out  in  the  form  of  those  vast 
boiling  springs,  which  form  rivers  at  a  short  distance  from 
their  outlets,  and  by  their  frequency,  their  singular  forms^ 
the  transparency  of  their  waters,  and  the  multitude  of  dieir 
fishes,  constitute  one  of  the  most  striking  curiosities  of  the 
country.  Among  an  hundred,  which  might  be  named,  and 
which  have  created  the  vulgar  impression,  that  there  is  ev- 
ery where  a  prodigious  cavern  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
whole  country,  the  most  remarkable  is  that,  twelve  miles 
from  Tallahassee,  which  is  the  source  of  Wakulla  river.— 
It  is  of  a  size  to  be  beatable  immediately  below  the  foun- 
tain. A  mile  below  its  source  the  channel  becomes  so  im- 
peded with  flags,  rushes  and  river  weeds,  that  a  boat  can 
scarcely  be  propelled  through  them.  Suddenly  this  im- 
mense spring  breaks  upon  the  eye,  of  a  circular  form,  and 
in  extent,  lijte  a  little  lake.    The  water  is  almost  as  pellu* 
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cid,  as  air.    It  hd&  be^  sounded  with  a  line  of  250  fathoms, '. 
before  bottom  was  found*    From  its  almost  unfathomable 
depth,  from  the  aereal  transparency  of  its  waters^  and  per- 
haps also  from  the  admixture  of  sulphuret  of  lime,  which 
it  holds  in  solution,  it  has  a  cerulean  tinge,  like  that,  which 
every  voyager  has  admired  in  the  waters  of  the  gulf.    To 
a  person  placed  in  a  iskiff,  in  the  centre  c^this  splendid  foun- 
tain basin,  the .  appearance  of  the  mild  azure  vault  above, 
^ndthetranspaventdepth  below, on  which  the  floating  clouds 
and  the  blue  concave  above  are  painted,  and  repeated  with 
an  indescribable  softness,  create  a  kind  of  pleasing  dizzi- 
ness, and  a  novel  train  of  sensations,  among  which  the 
most  distinguishable  is  a  feeUng,  as  if  suspended  between 
two  firmament.     The  impression  only  ceases,  when  the 
boat  approaches  the  edge  of  the  basin  near  enough,  to  ena- 
ble you  toperceive  the  outUnes  of  the  neighboring  trees  pic- 
tured w  the  margin  of  the  basin.    It  has  been  asserted, 
that  lime  stone  water  in  its  utmost  purity  has  less  refractive 
powers  for  light,  than  free  stone  water.    The  water  of  this 
vast  spring,  even  in  this  sultry  climate,  has  a  coldness  al-* 
most  like  ice  water.    The  water,  probably,  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  sulphuret  of  lime,  is  slightly  nauseous  to  the 
taste.    Beautifol  hammock  lands  rise  from  the  northern 
acclivity  of  this  basin.    It  was  the  site  of  the  EngUsh  focto- 
ry  in  former  daysL    Here  resided  the  femous  Ambrister. 
The  force,  which  throws  up  this  vast  mass  of  waters  from 
its  subterranean  fountains,  may  be  imagined,  when  we  see 
this  pellucid  water  swelling  up  from  the  depths,  as  though 
it  were  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water.  It  is  twelve  miles  from 
St  Maii(s,  and  twenty  from  the  ocean. 

Satages.  These  have  been  sufficiently  designated  in  our 
general  views  of  the  savages,  and  iii  our  annals  of  general 
Jackson's  campaigns.  The  Seminoles  were  once  a  numer- 
ous and  powerful  tribe,  as  were  also  the  Baton  Rouges,  or 
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Red  Sticks.  Their  numbers  were  much  reduced  by  the 
terrible  but  deserved  chastisement  which  they  received  da* 
ring  the  late  war.  Numerous  small  tribes,  and  divisions 
of  triBes,  and  congregated  bodies  of  refugees  from  differ- 
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ent  foreign  tribes  are  dispersed  in  the  forests  and  savannas 
of  this  country.  They  used  to  find  in  the  spontaneous  pro-^ 
duction  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  abundance  offish  and  gamej; 
a  superfluity  of  subsistence.  At  present,  they  complain  of 
being  in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  they  have  recently  com- 
mitted many  murders.  In  consequence,  a  general  requisi- 
tion was  made  upon  the  militia,  living  in  the  counties  con** 
tiguoiis  to  the  points,  where  the  murders  were  committed; 
and  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  an  Indian  war.— ^ 
The  murderers  have  since  been  surrendered  to  justice,  and 
these  apprehensions  have  subsided. 

The  Indians  of  this  region  are  an  alert,  active  and  ath- 
letic people,  fond  of  war,  of  gay,  volatile,  and  joyous  dispo- 
sitions, and  the  merriest  of  savages.  They  have  the  com- 
mon propensity  for  intoxication  and  gambling.  They  are 
active  and  expert  hunters ;  and,  by  the  sale  of  bear,  deer^ 
panther  and  wolfskins,  horses  and  cattle,  bees  wax,  honey, 
venison,  and  such  articles  generally,  as  are  the  firuit  of  the 
chase^  they  procure  their  clothing,  and  such  things  as  are 
called  for  by  their  habits  of  life. 

Cml  divisians.  Since  the  cession  of  this  country  to  the 
United  States,  the  immigration  to  the  country  has  been  veiy 
considerable.  The  country  has  been  divided  into  coun- 
ties, judicial  and  military  districts ;  and  all  the  benefits  of 
American  institutions  are  peaceably  diffused  over  its  whole 
sur&ce.  The  present  number  of  inhabitants  in  both  Flo- 
ridad  may  probably  exceed  30,000.  They  are  as  thorough- 
ly mixed,  as  any  community  in  the  United  States,  compri* 
sing  emigrants  from  all  foreign  countries,  and  from  eve^ 
American  state ;  and  among  the  Creoles,  there  are  all  pos- 


sibie  adiQil^it^  of  Afiiean  and  Incfoir  bloo4«  The  grea- 
ter proportion  of  th^  inhabitants  are  very  poor,  and  too 
^eat  a  part  of  the  recent  iaiiiiigrants  are  ixiere  adventur- 
ers, ^he  greater  nuinber  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  lead  a 
kind  of  pastoral  life,  and  subsist  by  rearing  catde.  A  few 
of  the  planters  are  opylent,  and  have  good  houses  with  pi- 
azzas, and  every  addition,  that  can  easily  be  devised  to 
court  the  brees^a  They  Uye  a  soUtary  life,  in  remote  for- 
ests, or  savannas.  Qut  abounding  in  fish,  cattle  and  game, 
they  hs^ve  all  th^  necessaries  of  life  without  labor  or  difficul- 
ty ;  and  the  unbounded  hospitaUty  which  they  practise,  is 
at  once  an  easy  and  delightful  virtue.  Nothing  can  be 
more  grateful  to  the  ^mmer  traveller,  oppressed  with  hun- 
ger, thirst  and  heat,  and  wearied  with  the  sad  uniibrmity 
of  the  widp  pine  forests^  and  savannas,  than  the  cordial,' 
thoiigh  rude  welcon^e,  the  patriarchal  simplidty,  the  frank 
hospitality,  and  the  jsurrender  of  time,  slaves,  and  every 
thing  th^t  the  house  affords,  to  his  comfort,  than  he  receives 
here.  Some  pQrtions  of  this  region  have  interest' with  the 
thinking  traveller,  from  another  circumstance.  The  many 
mounds,  that  are  memorial^  of  ages  and  races  forever  lost 
to  tradition  and  history,  are  here  mixed  with  the  melan- 
choly ruins  of  considerable  villages,  that  rise  among  the 
orange  groves,  and  manifest,  that  there  was  once,  even 
here,  a  nunierous  population  of  civilized  beings. 

The  amusements  of  the  people  are  a  compound  of  Span- 
ish«  French  and  American  manners.  What  is  called  in 
Louisiana,  ^  King  ball,'  is  here  called  Paigo.  There  is  an 
inpiitation  bird.  The  young  marksmen  shoot  at  it  The 
most  adroit  is  made  king  of  the  ball  by  the  kdies ;  and  for 
this  distinguished  honor,  has  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  balL 
The  Cherripare^^  so  well  known  in  all  the  French  settle- 
n^nts,  are  H^pt  up  here.  When  a  widow,  or  widower  is 
married,  the  people  of  the  younger  and  gayer  class  assem- 
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})Ie  m  all  mann^  of  disguises  and  &Bfadttc  dresses,  and 
with  instruments  to  make  every  kind  of  discordant  noise, 
rioting,  and  tormenting  the  new  married  couple,  until  they 
are  bought  ofl^  generally  with  wirie,  or  spirits. 

West  Florida  is  divided  into  Waltbn^  Escambia^  Wa^- 
ington,  Jackson,  Gadsden  and  Leon  counties* 

Comparative  advantages  of  immtgroHon  to  PhridA 
This  country  was  in  some  points  of  view  an  mvaltMi- 
hle  acquisition  xo  the  United  Statea  tt  wais  ne^ilsssary  to 
the  rounding,  and  completing  the  area  of  bur  sur&ce,  that 
no  foreign  power  should  possess  a  territory  surrounded  by 
our  own.  It  was  necessary  for  the  possession  of  its  har- 
bors, and  its  immense  line  of  coast  It  Was  invaluable  for 
its  inexhaustible  supplies  of  ship  timber.  As  an  agricul- 
tural country,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  great  part  of  it  is  ster* 
ile.  The  level  pine  forest  lands  will  bring  one  or  two  Crops 
of  corn  without  manure ;  and  will,  probably  be  cultivate 
to  a  certain  extent  with  indigo.  The  drier  lands  of  this  sort 
are  admirable  for  sweet  potatoes,  and  on  the  whole  better, 
with  the  requisite  cultivation,  and  manuring,  for  gardens, 
4ian  soils,  naturally  more  fertile^  There  are  con^derable 
bodies  of  excellent  land,  distributed  at  wide  intervals  over 
aH  die  country.  But  a  small  proportion  of  these  are,  what 
are  denominated  first  rate.  Some  parts,  probably,  ofler  equal 
ttd vantages  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  with  the  sugar  lands 
of  Louisiana.  Cochineal,itis  supposed,  will  be  made  to  ad- 
vantage, and  it  may  be,  coffee.  It  ofiers  superior  mara* 
time  advantages  of  every  sort;  abounds  in  the  materials  oi 
ship  building ;  and  in  its  rich  and  inexhaustible  fisheries, 
and  its  supply  of  oysters,  and  sea  fowl  has  its  own  peculiar 
advantages.  The  immigrant,  who  sought  to  enrich  him- 
self by  cultivation  alone,  would,  probably,  make  his  way  to 
the  richer  soils,  west  of  the  Mississippi.  But,  if  taken  as  a 
whole,  it  is  more  sterile  than  the  country  along  the  Missis* 


■ 

^pphi  it  feeb  diaiefredimgeookiese  of  thJB  sea  brecase,  and 
lhe  trade  winds,  audi  it  i$  beyond  doubt,  dhmto  healthy. — 
Nature  has  her  own  way  <^  balancing  adFantages  and  di^ 
advanltagei&^ovfiHr  the  giobe;  and  a  Florida  planter  finds  suffi* 
iAsnt  reasons,  on  comparing  h^  country  with  others,  to  be 
Hilisfied  with  his  lot 

Chief  T0wn9.  '  St  Augusrtine  is  die  diief  town  of  East 
Florida,  and  the  mo^l  populouis  in  the  country.  It  is  situa* 
ted  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  thirty  aiiles  below  the  mouth  of 
St  Johns,  aboutt wo  miles  within  the  bar,  opposite  the  inlet, 
wid  at  die  neck  of  a  peninsula,  in  north  latitude  2^  4S\— 
The  bars  at  the  entrance  of  die  inlet  have  from  i^ght  to 
twelve  feet  waters  The  town  is  buik  of  an  obk»ig  form, 
divided  by  four  streets,  that  cut  each  other  at  right  angles- 
It  is  foirtified  by  bastions,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  is 
defended  by  a  casde,  called  Fort  St  Joha'  The  river  St 
Marks,  flows  through  the  harbor,  and  divides  the  town  frooi 
die  island.  The  streets  are  generally  so  narrow,  as  scarce- 
ly to  permit  two  carriages  to  pass  each  other.  To  make 
up  for  this  inconvenience,  the  houses  have  a  terrace  foun- 
dadon,  which,  being  shaded,  renders  the  walking  in  the 
mdtry  days  agreeable.  The  houses  are  generally  built  of  a 
free  stone,  peculiar  to  the  country.  This  rock  is  <)btained 
fit>m  the  adjacent  island,  and  is  formed  of  concrete  sea 
shells.  The  external  walls  are  plastered,  and  have  a  hand- 
some and  durable  appearance.  They  are  not  more  than 
two  stories  high,  widi  tlnck  walls,  spacious  entries,  large 
doors,  windows  and  balconies,  and  commonly  ia.  large  and 
beautifol  garden  attached  to  them. 

On  entering  this  ancient  looking  town  from  the  sea,  the 
castle  effort  St.  Marii  has  an  imposing  efiect  uppn  the  eye. 
It  is  a  fort  forty  feet  high,  and  in  the  modem  style  of  mil- 
itary ardiitecture.  It  commands  the  entran6e  of  the  har- 
bor.   It  is  of  a  regular  quadrangular  form  with  four  bast- 
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ions,  a  wide  ditch,  and  eixty  heavy  cannon,  and  is  eapabtg 
of  containing  1^000  men.  It  is  on  a  point  of  land  between 
the  Gonfiux  of  Matanzas  cteek,  and  St  Sebastian's,  and 
forms  a  landscape  of  great  picturesque  beauty,  with  its  in* 
terspersed  groves  of  wange  trees,  and  flower  and  kitchen 
gardens.  Although  the  soil  about  St.  Augustine  is  so  san*- 
dy,  as  to  give  it  die  appearance  of  being  sterile^  yet  it  is  far 
^om  being  unproductive.  It  brings  two  crops  of  maize  in 
a  year ;  and  garden  vegetables  grow  in  great  perfectioa— ^ 
The  orange  and  lemon  grow,  as  if  they  were  indiginous,  and 
t>f  a  greater  size,  it  is  ajffirmed,  than  in  Spain,  or  PcMtugal. 
The  harbor  would  be,  one  of  the  best^  if  it  were  not  for  the 
.bar  at  its  entrance,  which  prevents  the  apprcmch  K)i  laige 
•vessels*  There  is  a  hght  hduse  on  the  inland,  and  some 
•gardens^  and  orange  and  date  trees.  From  this  island  are 
.lakai  the  stones,  of  which  the  town  is  built,  and  here  com*- 
mences  thenortherii  limit  of  thatremarkableqaarry  of  stone, 
that  skirts  the  southern  shore  of  Florida.  The  population 
txf  St  Augustine  is  now  supposed  to  consist  tf  between  four 
-and  five  thousand  inhabitants.  Near  this  town  grows  the 
palm,  or  date  tree.  Its  branches  attract  notice  irom  dieir 
singular  beauty,  and  constant  rustling,  like  aspen  leaves,  as  * 
well,  as  firom  the  peculiarity  of  the  under  branches,  which  re** 
4aemble,  and  serve  for  ladders,  by  which  to  ascend  the  tree* 
The  fruit  in  form  resembles  the  largest  acorn,  and  is  covered 
with  a  thin,  transparent,  yellowi^  membrane,  containing  a 
soft  saccharine  pulp,  of  a  somewhat  vinous  flavor,  in  which 
IS  enclosed  an  oblong,  hard  kernel  When  ripe,  it  aflfords 
an  agreeable  nourishment  The  olive  has  atrrady  become 
"naturaliisd  to  the  soil  Some  have  asserted,  that  cocoa  tree^ 
would  succeed  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula. 

Pensacola,  fifty  miles  fi'om  Mobile,  is  the  capital  of 
West  Florida^  It  is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name, 
n  north  latitude  33"  32'  and  in  longitude  lO"  18'  froai 


Washitigton.    The  shore  is  low  and  sandy ;  but  the  town« 
is  built  on  a  gentle  ascent    It  is^  like  St  Augusdne,  built  in 
an  oblong  form,  and  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length*.    Small  ves- 
sels only  can  come  quite  to  die  town.    But  die  bay  affords 
one  of  the  most  safe  and  capacious  harbors  in  all  the  gulf' 
of  Mexico.    It  has  been  selected  by  our  goremment,  as  a 
naval  station  and  depot,  for  which  its  harbor,  and  the  ad-^ 
vantage  of  fine  ship  timber  in  the  neighborhood,  and  its  re- 
lative portion  admirably  i|t  it     A  stream  c^  fi*esh  water 
runs  through  the  town,,  and  its  market  is  well  supplied  with 
beef,,  garden:  vegetables  and  fish..    Casters,  turtles  and  go- 
phers are  important  items  in  their  supplies  of  food,  and  es*' 
pecially  sea  fowk  It  was  an  old  «ad  decaying  town,  when 
it  came  under  the  American  government    At  that  period 
it  received  that  impulse  of  increase  and  prosperity,  which 
has  uniformly  been  the  result  of  coming  under  the  Ameri-^ 
caijL  government    A  number  of  new  and  handsome  brick 
houses  were  buiilt     Numerous  adventurers  flocked  to  the  * 
place,,  drawn  thither  by  its  natural  advantages,  and  its 
reputation  for  uncommon  salubrity*     In  the  fatal  autuimi 
of  1832,  the  yellow  fever  visited  this  place,  in  commonswith 
many  other  towns  on  the  guAl    Extreme  negligence  in  die 
police  of  the  town  is  supposed  to  have  caused  it    Confix 
dence  in  its  fencied  exemption  from  that  terrible  malady 
was  destroyed  $  and  it  again  d^lined.    It  is,  unquestiona- 
bly, a  salubrious  position  for  that  climate,  and  it  is  hop^d 
and  beliieved,  that  its  natural  advantages,  added  to  those,    * 
which  result  firom  its  being  a  naval  position,, will  restore  to . 
it  its  proper  degree  of  estimaticm  and  importance.,    lis  sup*  ^ 
plies  are  now  in  a  considerable  degree  from  New  OrH^ans^ 
Of  course  it  is  a  place  something  more  expensive  than  dmt 
city.    One  of  its  inconveniences  is  a  very  sandy  position; 
and  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  acquire  a  general  gait,  as  if 
continually  wi^lkiii^  in  a  sand,  that  gave  way  under  their 
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feet  At  {present  it  cmitaniis  a  v^  respectsd^Ie  mdety^ 
though  the  agpM^t  of  the  town  is  Hather  unpleasant.  It  i» 
supposed  to  cobtBin  about  2^000  inhabitants. 

St  Marks  is  an  inconsiderable  sea  port,  vmi  &r  fironn 
Tallahassee^^and  is  the  neatest  nayigable  point  to  that  placer 

Tallahassee  has  b«ien  selected^  as  the  seat  of  goirerament 
(or  the  territory  of  Florida.  The  reasons,  ^ich  delermin*^ 
ed  the  governor  and  commissioners  to  fix  on  tilis  place,  a» 
t&e  metropolis,  were  its  central  position,  its  ferliliQr  of  soil, 
and  the  reptftation,  it  had  acquired  among  the  Spanisli  and 
bidians,  as  being  uncommonly  salubrious.  The  position 
was^fixed  i:^n  ibr  the  seat  of  government  in  1834  It  was 
divided  into  lots,  and  sold  in  1835.  Five  squares  have 
been  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  public  buildings.  The^ 
precincts  of  the  town  encircle  a  beautifully  undulating  coun- 
try. It  was  immediately  incorporated,  as  a  city.  Li  two 
years  from  die  first  building,  die  number  of  whites  and 
blacks  were  supposed  to  amount  to  800.  Some  respecta* 
Ue  hcMises  were  built,  but  the  principal  part  of  the  habita- 
tions are  temporary  log  buildings.  The  forest  is  fitUing  on 
all  sides,  and  it  is  daily  acquiring  mcH*e  and  more  the  ap* 
peamnce  of  a  town.  The  amount  of  the  sales  of  ihe  lots 
was  34,000  dollars.  That  sum  was  appropriated  for  the 
erection  of  a  territorial  capitol.  The  materials  fdt  build- 
ing are  good  and  abundant  There  are  already  eight 
stores,  two  taverns,  mid  shops  of  all  the  ciisfomary  mechan- 
ics, with  afiiU  proportion  of  lawyers  and  doctofs,  mid  190 
houses.  A  printing  press  has  been  established,  from  whieh 
issues  the  ^Florida  Intelligencer.^  The  Florida  mahogo- 
ny,  that  grows  in  the  vicinity,  is  ^arcely  inferior  fo  that, 
Wought  from  Honduras.  There  are  fine,  situations  for 
mill  seats  in  the  viciniiy,  and  great  scope  for  industry  and 
enterprize  of  every  sort  Post  roads  have  been  op^ied  to 
Geoi^a,  St.  Marks,  St  AugMtine  aiHi  Pens^ola ;  and 
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bridges  and  ferries  so  established,  that  traTelling  is  con^ 
paratively  safe  and  easy.     Immigrants  may  now  arrive  at 
tftis  place  from  any  direction^  without  beii^  obliged  to  sleep 
out  of  a  house.    In  consequence  of  the  sudden  influx,  arti- 
cles at  first  were  very  high.    Yet  die  neighborhood  abounds 
in  gome,  fish  and  water  fowl.     Yetiiscm  and  wild  turke}^ 
are  constantly  ofiered  for  sale,  by  the  Indians.    Trout  and 
sun  fish  are  taken  in  the  immediate  vicinity.    At  St  Marks, 
in  the  neighboring  tide  waters,  sheep'is  head,  and  other  sea 
fi^,  smd  oysters  abound.    The  country  around  is  high  and 
rolling.    This  place  is  only  three  miles  noi'th  of  the  eleva** 
ted  chain  of  rolling  hills,  which,  for  a  great  distance,  bound 
the  shores  of  the  Mexican  gulf    Thence  to  the  soa^  the 
land  is  low  and  level,  and  abounds  in  the  long  leaved  pine. 
There  are  many  lakes  not  far  distant    The  most  important 
among  them  are  Bradford's  and  Jackson's.    The  latt^  is 
a  dear  and  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  fifteen  miles  long^  and    ^ 
one  and  a  half  wide.     This  lake  has  risen,  within  the  last 
year,  six  or  seven  feet    It  must  have  had  a  subterranean 
outlet,  which  seems  now  partially  stopped.     It  was  but  a 
small  and  shallow  pond,  in  the  time  of  general  Jackson's 
campaign.    The  soil  about  this  town  is  a  mixture  of  loam, 
sand  and  clay.     The  growth  in  the  dry  grounds  is  oak, 
hickory  and  pine.    But  wild  cherry,  gum,  ash,  dog  wood, 
mahogony  and  magnolia  abound.    The  climate,  as  far  as  . 
experience  goes,  is  very  healthy.     The  common  summer 
elevation  of  the  mercury  is  not  high.    The  range  is  between  • 
88*"  in  summer  uid  34''  in  winter.    The  heat  is  moderated 
by  a  sea  breeze.     The  dews  are  heavy.    Where  the  soil 
is  snfiliciently  rich,  the  climate  is  adapted  to  the  sugarcane, 
and  it  will  be  a  country  for  the  growing  of  sugar.     Ves- 
sels come  from  New  Orleans  to  St  Marks,  in  three  or  four 
days.    The  remarkable  'big  spring'  of  the  river  Wakulla 
is  twdve  miles  distant 
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^  When  the  contemplated  canal  ^all  have  been  compfe-^ 
teid,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  developed,  few  placea. 
present  more  attractions  to  immigrants.  Quincy,  in  Gads^ 
den  county,  is  a  thriving  village. 

flistary.  The  most  material  events  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Floridas,  have  already  been  giveo  under  the  genersd 
history  of  the  country.  The  English  aver^  that  it  viras  dis- 
covered, in  1497,  by  Sebastian  Cabot  In  1524,  the  first 
effectual  settlement  was  m^tde  in  the  country.  In  1528,  an 
expedition  was  undertak^i  to  the  country,  by  Pamphilo  da 
Narvaez,  with  400  men,  from  the  island  of  Cuba.  He  at- 
tempted to  penetrate  the  interior  of  the  country,,  and  was 
never  heard  of  more.  In  1539,  the  country  was  entirely 
subdued  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  one  of  the  bravest  officeiB 
in  the  Spanish  service.  But  the  savages  were  numerous, 
fierce  and  brave ;  and  it  cost  the  Spanish  a  long  and  bloody 
struggle,  before  they  were  able  to  establish  themselves  in 
the  country.  In  1564,  the  French  began  to  establish  th^n* 
selves,  and  to  form  little  settlements  along  the  shore,  and 
fi*om  the  facility,  with  which  they  have  always  gained  the 
good  will  of  the  savages,  began  to  be  at  once  powerfiil 
and  troublesome  to  the  Spaniards.  Their  settlements  were 
seldom  of  an  agricultural  character.  They  generally  uxk 
part  with  the  natives,  and  addicted  themselves  to  hunting. 
The  Spani^  sent  a  fleet  against  them,  and  destroyed  their 
settlements.  In  1597,  the  French  made  severe  reprisals, 
demolishing  all  the  forts, erected  by  the  Spaniards,aikl  mu^ 
dering  all  the  colonists,  whom  they  found  in  the  country. 
From  this  time  the  French  neglected  their  establishments 
in  this  paft  of  the  country,  and  the  Spanish  continued,  &om 
time  to  time,  to  make  petty  establi^ments  here.  In  1586, 
St  Augustine  was  attacked,  and  pillaged  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  In  1605,  it  was  entered,  and  plundered  by  captain 
Davis  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  buccanneerSv    1702,  colonel 


More,  at  the  head  of  500  English  and  IKfd  Indians,  march- 
ed from  Carolina  to  die  waHs  of  St.  Augusdne,  and  laid 
elose  seige  to  it  for  three  months.  The  Spaniards,  having 
sent  a  squadron  to  the  relief  of  die  garrison,  he  raised  the 
si^e,  and  made  a  precipitate  retreat  When  the  Brmh 
established  the  first  colony  in  Gebi^a,  in  1733^  the  Span-^ 
iards  became  apprehensive  of  a  new  attack  upon  Florida^ 
and  not  witfiout  reason;  for  in  1740^  an  expedition  was  fit- 
ted out  against  St.  Augustine  by  general  Oglethorpe.  But 
the  Spanish  commander,  having  received  timely  notice  of 
the  intended  attack,  made  such  additions  to  the  stroigtb  of 
the  garrison,  and  used  such  other  artificial  defences,  as  that 
the  English  were  compelled  afier  sustaining  considerable 
)os6,  to  abandon  the  siege.  In  1763,  Florida  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain,  in  exchange  for  Havanna.  She  received 
iHorida^  as  an  equivalent  for  that  very  important  acquisi^ 
tion.  By  the  encouragement^  which  the  government  gave 
to  agriculture,  numbers  of  colonists  poured  in  from  every 
part  of  the  British  island,  and  firom  all  the  countries  in  Eu- 
rope;  and  this  may  be  considered,  as  the  most  prosperous 
period  of  the  country,  as  r^arded  its  fiitui^e  prospects.*— ' 
In  the  year  1781,  while  Great  Britain  was  exerting  &11  her 
powers  to  reduce  her  revolted  colonies^  a  well  contorted 
attack  by  the  Spaniards^  re^^conquered  the  country,  and 
brought  it  under  its  anbient  regime^  and  it  was  guaranteed 
to  them  by  the  pe6ce  of  1783.  It  remained  in  their  pos- 
session, forming  one  of  the  three  governmeiits,  which  com-^* 
posed  the  captain-general  ship  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  In 
1810,  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  West  Fk^rida,  which 
BOW  composes  part  of  the  state!?  of  Alabama  and  Louisi-^ 
ana^  in  concert  with  the  American  authorities,  removed  the 
government  of  Spiifl^  and  attached  themselves  to  the  Uni- 
Ted  States.  The  refolution  was  effected  without  blood 
shed,    tt  is  said,  that  they  hesitated  about  the  propriety  of 
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setting  up  ati  iii&pendem  goTerDndlent,  aiiid  tHat  tbey  MgL 
delegates  to  our  govemment  to  tx^eat  respecting  the  terms 
of  reception.  We  know  libt,  if  these  assertions  -are  fou]> 
'ded ;  but  we  know  ^t^ottr  govemmmt  insisted^  Uiat  tim 
tcmtorial  jurisdiction  of  that  district  befenged  to  th^n,  and 
that  it  was  included  in  the  Kmits  of  Louisiana^  as  our  gov^ 
eminent  had  purdiased  that  country  fiom  Franca  Th^ 
country,  so  seceding,  came  peaceably  under  Qur  gormi^ 
ment,  and  has  so  remained  ever  i^nca 

We  know  litde  of  the  interior  history  of  this  countr}^ 

while  vmiet  the  Spanish  regime;     Su  Augnstifiet  Pensa* 

oola  and  St  Marks  were  the  only  places  of  niu(^  import 

iMica    The  country  supplied  fiavanna  with  caido  aad 

horses ;  and  furnished  an  occasional  retreat  to  the  inhabitr 

ante  of  that  city  during  the  sickly  seasoit    They  had  the 

customary  Spanish  engines  of  gOTemment,  a  priest,  a  calr 

aboza,  a  commandant  and  a  file  of  soldiers.    History  re* 

-tleems  but  little  fitMn  the  silence  of  such  a  government,  as 

it  ]nespects  knowledge  of  die  character  and  deportment  of 

the  officers,  or  the  condition  of  the  people.    The  material 

4^  such  annals,  if  any  exist,  are  in  the  archives  at  Havan* 

Mu    Meantime  our  govemment  had  heavy  and  well  groun^ 

ided  claims  on  the  Spanish  governm^it  for  spoliations  com^ 

tnitted  on  our  commerce.   These  claims,  as  also  the  settling 

id^nitively  die  territorial  line  of  jurisdiction  between  the 

United  States  and  New  Ktexico,  made  the  basis  of  a  treaty, 

^y  whidi  the  Spanish  ceded  to  us  the  entire  country.  The 

'treaty  was  made  a  law  in  1^0 ;  and  it  then  became  a  te^ 

ritory  of  the  United  States,  and  has  since  advanced  with 

that  steady  progress  in  population  and  prosperity,  which 

hns  marked  every  country,  that  has  thus  been  added  to 

our  government;  *  • 
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iiiBirotH,  380  miles.  Breadth^  160  tcaSS&si  conta&uiig 
46^000  square  miles.  Between  30°  12'  md^''  N.  latitude ; 
and  between  S"*  and  10°  W.  longitude  from  Washington. 
Bounded  North  by  Tennessee;  East  by  Geoi^a^  South 
by  Florida,  and  West  by  the  state  of  Mississippi. 

CivUditisian^ 

Counties,  Whites.  FreeBUcks.  Slavei.  Total. 

Autauga,  2203  d  1647  3855 

Baldwin,  661  61  1001  1713 

Blount,  2239  1  176  2416 

Bibb,  2930  0  746  3676. 

Butler,  836  1  569  1405 

Clarke,  3778  26  2035  6839' 

Conecuh,  3769  13  1931  6713 
Covington,* 

Dallas,  3324  2  2677  6003 

iDecator,* 

Franklin,  3308  13  1667  4988 

Greene^  2861  2  1691  465*^ 

Henry,  2011  1  626  2638 

Jackion,  8129  83  639  8761 

Jefferson,*  > 

Lauderdale,  3666  29  1378  4963 

Lawrence,* 

Limestone,  6922  3d  2919  «871 

Madison,  8813  46  8622  17,481 

Mateiigo,  2062  16  ^6  2933 

Marion,* 

•  fhose  connties  marked  thus  (*)  are  not  inclnded  in  thela«t  «eii9tt8. 
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Mobile, 

l#r3 

183 

Monroe, 

.6014 

30 

Morgan, 

4394 

11 

Montgomery, 

3941 

8 

Perry,* 

Pickens,* 

Pike,* 

Shelby, 

2011 

tO 

St.  Clair, 

3607 

6 

Tuscaloosa, 

5894 

0 

Washington,* 

• 

Wilcox, 

1566 

7 

Total,       86,471  571 


KX^P 


816- 

sm% 

3794 

8838 

868 

6263 

2665 

€604 

406 

2416 

663 

4166 

2336 

8229 

1354 

2917 

41,859 

127,901 

Population.  No  part  of  the 'western  country  has  had  a 
more  rapid  increase  of  population,  dian  this  state.  In  1800, 
Aat  pOTtion  of  the  pfesent  state  of  Mississippi,  which  is  now 
Alabama,  had  onJy  2,000  inhabitants,  In  1810,  it  con* 
tained  10,000.  In  1830,  it  numbered  137,000.  In  1830, 
it  will  probably  exceed  300,000.  This  state  rises  by  regu- 
lar belte,  or  terraces  from  the  gulf  of  Mexica  The  lower 
belt  is  low,  level,  and  has  many  swamps  and  savannas,  and 
the  prevailing  timber  is  pine.  The  northern  belt  is  {deas- 
antly  undulating.  Tennessee  valley,  though  a  deep  alluvi* 
al  country,  is  in  &ot  high  table  ground,  and  there  are  few 
countries,  which  excel  this  part  of  the  state  in  fertility,  rnild*- 
sess  of  climate,  and  pleasantness  of  position.  This  valley 
is  separated  from  that  of  the  Alabama  by  hills  of  such  lofiy 
and  precipitous  character,  as  generally  to  merit  the  nune 
of  mountains.  Some  of  these  peaks  tower  3,000  feet  above 
tU^  level  of  the  gulf  One  chain  runs  from  Ross,  on  Ten- 
nessee river,  between  the  Coosa  and  Black  Warrior,  giv- 
ing vme  to  the  head  waters  of  Cabawba.  Another  s^- 
ra^es  the  streams  of  the  gtilf  from  those,  that  fidl  into  the^ 


Tennessee.    Another  range  divides  between  the  waters  of 
the  Black  Warrior,  and  Tombeckbee. 

Rivers.     The  Chatahoochee  separates  this  state  from 
Georgia,  and  not  far  below  the  limits  of  that  state,  unites 
with  Flint  river,  to  form  the  Appalachicola  of  Florida. — 
The  Tennessee  curves  from  the  north-east  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  state  near  its  northern  line,  and  these  pass 
into  the  state  of  Tennessee.    A  line  of  hills  with  a  curve, 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  Tennessee,  runs  at  a  distance 
of  between  fifty  and  eighty  miles  from  that  river,  giving  rise 
to  numerous  streams^  that  flow  from  one  declivity  north,  to 
t{ie  Tennessee,  and  from  the  other  south,  to  the  waters  of 
the  Alabama  and  Tombeckbee.     Into  Tennessee  flow 
Watts'  river,  Turkey  creek.  Poplar  creek,  Occochapa  and 
many  smaller  streams.    These  rivers  reach  the  Tennessee 
mther  at  the  Muscle  Shoals,  or  near  them.     It  is  proposed 
to  unite  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  with  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Tombeckbee  by  a  canal,,  which  shall  crosa  Bear 
creek  of  die  Tennessee,.and  the  fine  of  Tiills,  that  separates' 
the  waters  of  that  river  from  thoseof  Tombeckbee,  and  unite 
the  canal  with  an  upper  and  boatable  branch  of  that  river. 

Mobile  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Alabama  and 
Tombeckbee,  and  is  so  called  up  to  the  point,  where  these 
rivers-  unite  at  fort  Mimms.  It  enters  Mobile  bay  by  two 
mouths.  The  Alabama  is  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Mobile,, 
and  is  itseffformedfrom  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  andTalla- 
poosa  rivers.  The  Tallapoos^i  rises  in  the  AlTeghany  ridges 
in  Georgia,  where  it  is  called  Occafusky,andreceives  a  nuni- 
ber  of  tributaries  in  the  Indian  country.  It  passes  over  consi- 
derable fells,  before  it  gives  its  waters  to  the  Alabama. — 
The  Tallapoosa  rises  in  the  same  ridges,  and  pursues  a 
somewhat  longer  course  to  the  south  west  Both  are  rapid 
streams,  run  through  the  Creek  country,  and  are  not  boat- 
able  to  any  considerable  distance  above  their  junction, — 
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From  dbis  junetion  die  Alabama  receives  a  immber  of  smai 
streams  from  the  east,  bends  towards  the  west,  and  receives 
the  Cahawba.     It  is  navigable  by  sea  vessels  to  fort  Clai- 
borne.   The  Tombeckbee  rises  in  the  ridges,  that  separate 
between  its  waters  and  those  of  the  Tennessee,  in  the  nor* 
thern  parts  of  the  state;  and  receives  some  of  its  westerii 
branches  from  a  range,  that  diverges  from  the  Tennessee 
hills,  and  runs  south  along  the  middle  of  the  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi.     It  receives,  in  its  progress,  many  considerable 
streams  from  the  state  of  Mississippi  on  the  west    It  me- 
anders through  the  Indian  country,  and  a  tract  purchased 
by  French  immigrants.    Eighty  miles  above  St  Stephen's 
it  is  swelled  by  tjie  accession  of  the  Black  Warrior,  to  which 
place  small  sea  vessels  ascend.    In  moderate  stages  of  the 
water,  it  affords  steam  boat  navigation  ,to  Tuscaloosa. — 
Both  these  rivers  are  extremely  favorable  to  boat  navigar 
tion;  and  during  the  higher  stages  of  water,  a  Qiimber.of 
steam  boats  are  constantly  moving  through  the  dark  forests 
and  rich  alluvions  of  these  fine  rivers.     Yellow,  Chactaw 
and  Pea  rivers  rise  in  this  state,  and  pass  into  Florida,  as 
does  also  the  Conecuh,  a  considerable  river,  that  rises  in 
its  interior,  and  finds  its  way  to  the  sea  through  that  coun- 
try.    The  Tensa  is  a  branch,  or  enlargement  of  Mobile 
river,  before  it  enters  Mobile  bay.    The  Perdido  separates 
this  state  from  Florida,  as  the  Pascagoula  on  the  west  does 
fi*om  the  state  of  Mississippi.      Escambia  rises  ftear  fori 
Claiborne,  and  running  a  southwardly  course,  it  forms  a 
junction  with  the  Conecuh,  and  forms  Escambia  bay  abovj^ 
Pensacola. 

Face  of  the  country^  soU^  SfC.  The  fbllowiog  was  con- 
sidered by  the  purchasing  immigrants  a  very  accurate  and 
faithful  general  delineation  of  the  quaUties  of  the  soil.  It 
is  chiefly  extracted  from  the  published  accounts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States'  surveyor  in  that  district ;  and  has  jhe  advantage 


^haviiig  boen  ^e  resuh  of  actual  ii|gf{ieclioii.    The  gene- 
ral shape  of  the  state  is  that  of  a  well  defined  parallelograni. 
The  only  undefined  line  is  the  southern  one.     From  this 
line  another  parallelogram  is  formed,  extending  betweei) 
Florida  and  the  state  of  Mississippi.  Jt  includes  Mobile  bay. 
This  was  cmce  part  of  West  Florida,  md  was  necessary 
fo  this  state,  to  enable  jt  to  cqmmuni^te  with  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.    Except  the  alluvion^  on  Mol^ile  nver,  the  soil  i$ 
generally  a  pine  barren.     In  jVIobHe  bay  are  tl^e  islands 
Djaqphin,  Massacre  ai)d  Petit  Bois^    Mobile  bay  is  a  deep 
and  con^ippdious  entrance  into  the  interior.    Dauphin  isl- 
and is  of  a  triangular  shape,  anid  five  miles  in  length.   The^ 
ship  ch^Qpel  is  betiiveen  Dauphin  island,  and  Mobile  point. 
There  is  another  pass,  called  Pass  au  IJeron,  which  has 
but  six  feet  water  over  its  bar.  Tajcing  the  state,  asa  whole^ 
the  ni^rt'bern  parts,  near  Tenne^ee,  are  g^erally  hilly  and 
precipitous.    At  the  Northern  commi^ncemeiil;  pf  this  belt, 
it  is  mountainous,  and  a  continuation  of  theAUeghany  hills. 
Tl|^  central  interior  regipn  is  generally  waving  hills.    As 
we  approach  within  fifty  op  sixty  inil^s  of  Florida,  the 
swamps  are,  for  the  most  part,  tipbered  ^ith  cypress  and 
gpm  trees,. with  ^me  loblolly  pines;  ^nd  die  uplands  with 
long  leafed  pine.   The^  pine  swells  ^4  levels  have  a  very 
;^in  soil;  but  generally  haying  a  substratum  pf  clay,  con- 
tain within  themselves  ^  principle  of  fertility,  vvhiqh,  when 
eultivation  shfjl  be  advanced)  and  populatipn  su^cieptly 
compact,  will  not  fail  to  be  called  forth.    At  present,  they 
4)ear,  without  nianuring,  two  or  three  crops  pf  maize,  and 
;perhaps  one  or  two  of  small  cotton.    But  in  the  present  pr- 
der  pf  thiiigs,  while  there  ^e  sufficient  extents  of  rich  lands,^ 
the  piiie  barrens  will  be  held  in  little  e^tiiqatipn ;  and  they 
probably,  include  more  thf^n  one  half  die  sprface'of  die 
staler    Among  the  pine  woods  grpws  rank  grass,  furpish- 
iiig  fine  aqd  iiDexhfiustihle  sunimer  range.    The  alluvioi^s 
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6n  the  Alabama  and  Tombeckbee  are  generally  wide,  and 

for  the  most  part  first  rate  lands.     Some  affirm,  that  they 

are  equal  to  the  land&  on  the  Mississippi.    When  these 

lands  came  into  the  market  in  the  land  office,  the  rash  and 

grasping  spirit  of  land  speculation  raised  them  to  an  inor-< 
dinate  price,  which  proved,  in  many  instances,,  ruinous  tO' 

the  purchasers.  In  some  cases,  these!  lands,  m  ar  stdte  of 
nature,  sold  as  high  as  fifiy  dolliars  an  acre.  The  alluvial: 
soils  on  the  margins  of  the  streams  generally  are  fertile  and 
productive.  The  hammock  Idnds  rank  at  the  head  of  the 
second  rate  lalids,  and  their  fertihty'is  of  long  duration.—* 
They  constittite  an  intermediate  belt  between  the  bottoms 
and  pine  ridgea  They  generally  have  a  slope,  like  a  gla- 
cis. In  the  first  rate  lands  no  pines  are  to  be  seen.  In  se- 
cond rate  lands  pines  are  intermixed  with  dog  wood,  hick- 
ory and  oak.  Wherever  the  high  table  grounds  are  seal 
eovered  with  oaks,  dog  wood  trees,  and  the  pawpaw  inter- 
mixed, the  soil  is  sure  to  be  fine.  The  French  immigrants 
are  sanguine  in  the  beUef,  that  the  slopes  and  hammocks 
of  this  state  woqld  afibrd  eUgible  soils  and  situatiois  for 
vineyards.  It  will  be  an  omen  for  good  for  the  country  in 
general,  and  for  this  state  in  particular,  if  they  prosper  in 
attempting  to  rear  the  vine  and  the  olive.  Experience  has 
abundantly  demonstrated,  that  the  great  bulk  of  American 
fiirmers  are  little  disposed  to  speculative  agricultXire. — 
They  much  prefer  to  fix  their  attention,  upon  what  is  calF- 
ed  in  the  language  of  the  country,  ^  the  main  stay,'  com, 
cotton,  tobacco,  beef  and  pork.'  Along  the  southern  limiti 
of  the  state  the  soil  is  thin,  and  the  unvarying  verdure  of 
the  pine,  beautifiil  as  it  is  in  itself,  tires  by  its  uniformity. 
On  the  bead  waters  of  the  Escambia  and  Conecuh,  it  is 
affirmed;^e  soil  and  climate  are  fevorable  to  the  sugar 
cane ;  and  here  are  seen  those  groves  of  orange  trees,  ci 
which  travellers  have  spoken  with  so  much  ddight,  aftrm-' 


ifig  di^fld  to  be  ii»ligkMyii&  THhey  were,  begiimd  qnestton, 
die  growth  of  seeds  scattered  from  orange  groves,  origin- 
ally cultivated  by  Spaniards  in  l^lorida. 

In  the  lower  parts  of  the  state,  as  we  approach  Florida, 
die  swamps  become  more  and  more  extensive.  Cypress 
lands  are  abundant.  On  the  alluvial  grounds,  which  are 
net  inundated^  is  large  and  rank  can<^.  Below  the  Tom- 
beckbee,  the  river  is  apt  to  inundate  thebottomsand  swamps, 
and  where  this  is  the  case,  it  is  well  known,  that  insouth- 
&n  regions  the  musquitos  are  excessively  annoying.  As 
we  ascend  into  the  central  parts  of  the  state,  the  lands  be- 
come high  and  broken,  and  pine  is  less  frequent  Oak^ 
hickory  and  poplar  become  the  prevailing  growth. 

The  most  extensive  bodies  of  good  lands  and  those^ 
which  are  at  present  most  populous,  are  between  the  Alaba- 
ma  and  Tombeckbee,  the  bottoms  of  the  Tallapoosa  and 
the  Black  Warrior.  P^ing  over  the  ridge,  that  separates 
the  waters  of  the  Conecuh  from  those  of  the  Alabama,  there 
kan  extensive  body  of  rich  land.  On  the  bead  waters  of  Lime 
Stone  creek,  there  is  also  a  fine  body  of  land.  A  conside- 
rable distance  above  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Talla- 
poosa, there  is  a  country  of  fine  swells  of  land,  watered  with 
frequent  springs  of  piire  water.  The  land  is  heavily  tim- 
bered with  those  kinds  of  trees,  that  indicate  a  rich  soil. — 
It  is  inhabited  by  the  Creek  Indians. 

Vharaeler  of  the  populatian.  This  state  was  original- 
ly a  part  of  the  Mississippi  territory.  It  has  acquired  pop- 
ulation with  great  rapidity,  and  already  &r  exceeds  in  num- 
bers the  state,  from  which  it  was  taken.  Few  states  have 
had  so  great  an  increase.  This  was  owing  in  part  to  its 
contiguity  to  Georgia,  and  its  proximity  to  the  Carolinas ; 
and  its  having  fresh  and  very  fertile  lands,  and  yet  being  in 
other  respects,  as  regards  soil,  climate,  situation,  &c.,  very 
similar  to  thope  states.     Immigrants  from  the  land  of  pine 
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and  cypress  forests,  love  to  see  these  trees  in  the  new  i*e« 
gions,  to  which  they  transplant  themselves.  Public  opin-s 
ion  had  estimated  this  country^  as  more  than  commonly 
healthy,  for  its  climate.  That  part  of  it,  lying  south  of  the 
Tennessee  ridge,  has  great  ^cllitiies  of  communication  with 
the  sea.  The  southern  planters  ordinarily  do  not  covet  a 
country,  which  admits  a  very  dense  population.  They  love 
^ace,  in  which  to  move  themselves.  They  prefer  those 
extensive  pine  barrens,  in  which  there  is  such  inexhausti- 
ble range  for  cattle,  and  which  will  not,  for  a  long  time, 
admit  a  dense  population.  At  the  same  time,  they  desire 
^t  interval  rich  alluvia!  soils  of  thick  cane  brake,  the  pro- 
per  soil  for  cottoa  Alabama  furnished  them,  iii  these  res- 
|5ects,  all  that  they  could  wish.  It  was  much  healthier^ 
than  the  maratime  parts  of  the  Carolinas ;  and  at  the  same 
time  had  a  soil  better  adapted  to  cotton.  This  may  account 
for  the  great  immigration  from  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia^ 
and  for  that  surprising  increase  in  the  population,  which 
we  have  already  noted  in  the  table  of  civil  divisions. 

The  people  in  this  state  have  a  general  character  for  or- 
der, quietness,  a  regard  for  religion,  schools,  and  social  and 
moral  institutions ;  more  decided  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, taking  into  view  the  recent  origin  of  the  state. — 
They  speak,  and  think  of  themselves,  in  reference  to  the 
states  further  south  and  west,  with  no  small  degree  of  as- 
sumption in  the  comparison.  There  are  many  opulent 
planters  with  large  numbers  of  slaves ;  and  they  possess 
the  characteristic  hospitality  of  these  people  every  where. 
They  have  not  formed  a  character,  as  a  state.  They  have 
few  reUgious,  literary  or  other  institutions.  But  we  may 
safely  affirm,  that  they  are  developing  a  character,  which 
will  lead  to  respectable  and  numerous  foundations  of  that 
kind.  Travellers,  who  have  penetrated  the  country,  have 
beep  favorably  impressed  %vith  the  geqeral  characteristics 
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^  hbspifality^  quietness  and  good  order,  which  they  gene< 
rally  witnessed.  The  people  begin  to  be  alive  to  the  vital 
interests  of  schools  and  education.  The  usual  appropria- 
tions of  lands  for  colleges  and  schools  have  been  made  by 
congress  for  this  state.  From  thie  comparatively  high  price 
of  lands  in  this  state^  these  appropriations  must  ultimately 
constitute  a  respectable  fuiid. 

Climate.  The  climate  of  this  state,  taken  together^  is 
fiivoraUe  to  health,  compared  with  ttie  southern  country 
generally  in  the  same  parallela  The  lower  part  of  it  is 
constantly  &nned,  during  the  summer  heats,  by  the  trade 
wind  breezes.  There  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  such  a  sea- 
son^ as  winter,  and  yet  the  summers  are  not  hotter,  than 
they  are  many  degrees  more  to  the  north.  The  duration 
of  the  summer  heats  is  indeed  debiUtating^  and  the  direct 
rays  of  the  summer's  sun  oppressive.  But  strangers  from 
the  north  are  heard  to  say,  that  in  the  shade,  and  in  the  cur- 
rent of  air,  they  seldom  suffer  from  the  heal.  In  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  state  still  waters  often  freeze^  In  the  south- 
em  parts  they  seldom  see  much  snow  or  ice«  Cattle  re^ 
quire  no  shelter  during  the  winten  Maize  is  planted  ear- 
ly in  March.  In  the  31st  degree  of  latitude  the  thermo- 
meter stands  in  spring  water  at  69°  which  is  nearly  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  year.  A  series  of  thermometri- 
cal  operations  for  a  year  give  the  following  result.  The 
warmest  part  of  the  \rarmest  day  in  April  gave  82**. — 
Mean  heat  of  July  of  the  same  year  86^  Coldest  day  in 
January  55*.  Coldest  day  in  February  43°.  Warmest 
day  in  March  86°.  Same  year  the  trees  in  the  swamps, 
where  vegetation  is  most  tardy,  were  in  full  leaf  the  2d  of 
April;  peach  blossoms  gone;  April  12th  p^as  in  pod; 
peaches  of  the  size  of  a  hazlenut ;  fig  trees  in  leaf;  green 
peas  at  tsdile,  May  2d;  strawberries  ripe;  May  16th  mul* 
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berries,  dewberries,  and  whortleberries  ripe;  May  15^ 
cucumbers  in  perfection ;  June  29th  roasting  corn  at  tabla 

Diseases.  In  point  of  health  this  climate  every  where 
takes  it  character  from  situation  and  local  circumstances. 
The  prevailing  diseases  of  the  cooler  months  are  those  of 
the  class  termed  cachexy.  The  diseases  of  the  warm 
months  are  generally  biUous.  Where  the  powerful  south- 
etn  sun  brings  the  swamp  miasmata  into  action,  diseases 
seem  to  follow  of  course,  and  none  but  negroes,  and  those 
acchmated,  can  safely  reside  in  the  low  grounds  on  die 
baidss  of  die  rivers,  and  near  the  inundated  s^wamps.*-^ 
The  yellow  fever  has  seldom  been  seen,  except  in  Mobile. 
In  the  high  land  regions,  far  from  swamps,  creeks  and  stag- 
nant waters,  in  the  regions  of  hills  and  springs,  and  pine 
forests,  the  country  may  be  pronounced  salubrious,  and  the 
planters  from  the  sickly  r^ons  generally  retire  to  such 
places,  to  spend  the  summer. 

Employment  of  the  people.  Cotton  is  the  grand  sta^ 
pie  of  Alabama.  The  growing  of  this  article  has  increas- 
ed in  this  state  in  a  ratio  even  greater,  than  that  of  the  popu- 
lation. Among  the  cotton  raising  states,  this  now  takes  a 
very  high  rank.  Sugar,  rice  and  tobacco  are  also  cultiva- 
ted. Many  of  the  people  about  Mobile  are  shepherds,  and 
have  droves  of  cattle,  numbering  frcwri  500  to  I^QOO.  H<^ 
are  raised  with  great  ease,  where  they  can  be  gi!karded 
from  their  enemies,  vrolves,  panthers  and  alligators.  <  The 
small  breed  of  Indian  horses,  or  Spanish  tackies,  as  they 
are  called,  are  ugly,  but  hardy  and  strong,  and  are  better 
dian  the  handsomer  horses  for  service.  The  country  trade 
of  the  lower  part  of  Alabama  is  to  Mobile,  Blakely  and 
Pensacola.  Considerable  amounts  of  pitch,  tar,  turpen- 
tine and  lumber  are  exported.  The  cotton  used  to  be  car- 
ried to  New  Orleans.  Mobile  has  become  a  port  of  great 
export  for  cotton.     This  country,  so  near  Havanna,  haar 
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great  advmitages  for  iiavigq.tton.  Sea  vessels  proceed  up 
the  Alabama  to  a  considerable  distance*  The  northern 
parts  of  Alabama,  situated'  in  the  Tennessee  valley,  are 
eoDipelled  to  send  their  produce  by  a  very  circuitous  route, 
down  the  Tennessee,  the  Oluo  and  Mississippi,  where  it 
arrives,  alter  a  passage  o£  1,600  milesi  Al  slarting,  it  can 
not  be  more  than  five  hundred  miles  from  the  gai£  There 
is  litde  ha2ard  in  asserting,,  that  the  intelligent  and  opuleirt 
people,  in  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Tennessee^ 
will  canal  the  ridges,,  that  rise  between  them  and  the  waters 
of  the  Alabama,  and  will  unite  themselves  with,  the  gulf 
by  that  fine  river. 

Chitf  Towns.  Mobile  is  at  present  the  only  town  of  any 
great  importance  in  the  lower  part  of  the  state.  It  lies 
on  the  west  side  of  Mobile  bay  on  an  elevated  plain,  in 
latitude  SO""  40'.  It  is  situated  considerably  above  the  over* 
flow  of  the  river,  ia  a  dry  and  pleasant  situatioa  Access 
to  the  town  is  rendered  somewhat  difficult  to  vessels  by  a 
swampy  island  opposite  the  town.  But  when  oiice  they 
have  entered,  they  are  perfectly  secure  from  winds,  storms 
and  enemies ;  and  they  can  come  directly  to  the  town.  It 
has,  moreover,  swampy  lands  and  stagnant  waters  back  <^ 
it,  and  near  it  is  a  sterile  country  of  pine  woods. .  From 
these  causes,  and  perhaps  others,  though  it  had  been  one  of 
the  earliest  settled  towns  in  the  country,,  it  never  became, 
under  the  Spanish  and  French  regime,  more  than  a  mili- 
tary post.  Since  it  came  under  the  govemnnent  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  common  with  other  towns  similarly  situated, 
it  has  received  a  new  impulse  of  prosperity.  It  is  but  a  few 
years,  since  but  little  cotton  was  raised  in  the  whole  coun- 
try conni^ted  with  Mobile ;  and  none  was  exported  direc% 
from  that  place.  It  is  now  a  great  shipping  port  for  cotton; 
and  a  large  number  of  square  rigged  vesdbls  take  thi»r 
freight  from  this  city.    There  is  no  other  port,  perhaps,  in 
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theUnitedStatesof  thesainesizie,thathas  so  large  an  amoant 
of  export  After  New  Orleans  and  Charleston,  it  is  believ- 
ed to  be  the  largest  cottcm  port  in  the  country^  It  is  enli« 
vened,  too,  by  the  coming  and  departing  pf  many  steam 
bo^ts,  that  ply  on  the  noble  river  above  the  city.  In  addi-< 
lion  to  the  great  number  of  packet  schooners,  that  sail  be- 
tween this  place  and  New  Orleans,  some  by  the  lake,  and 
some  by  the  Mississippi,  there  is  now  a  steam  boat  com-* 
munication  between  the  two  cities,  by  the  way  of  lake  Pon- 
chartraia  Of  course,  except  during  the  sickly  months,  it 
is  a  place  of  great  activity  and  business. 

This  city  has  a  great  many  ancient  and  decaying  houses  i 
but  the  American  part  of  the  town  has  been  recently  and 
handsomely  built  of  brick,  and  the  town  is  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram.  There  are  few  public  buildings,  and  the 
institutions,  that  spring  from  social  and  municipal  feeling, 
are  yet  in  their  infancy.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  5,000 
inhabitants.  It  has  been  almost  destroyed  by  a  destruc* 
tive  fire.  The  most  fatal  impediment  to  the  advancement 
of  this  town  is  iis  acknowledged  character  for  sickliness. 
Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  circumstance,  to  com- 
mence the  town  of  Blakely,  on  the  eastern  and  opposite  side 
of  the  bay,  and  at  ten  miles  distance.  The  sito  is  free  from 
contiguous  swamps.  It  stands  on  the  Tensa,  the  largest 
branch  of  the  Mobile,  which  yields  deeper  water,  and  has 
a  harbor  of  easier  access,  than  3Iobile.  The  situation  is 
open,  high  and  dry,  and  it  has  cool  and  limpid  springs  of 
water,  and  superior  advantages  of  communication  with 
the  country  by  good  roads.  It  has  improved  considerably, 
and  its  founders  were  sanguine,  that  it  would  speedily 
eclipse  Mobile.  But  that  ancient  town  had,  what  is  called 
in  the  west  country  phrase,  ^the  start,'  and  sustains  its  pre- 
eminence, as  a  commercial  depot,  notwithstanding  its  fre- 
quent and  destructive  ravages  from  yellow  fever  and  fii:p&,. 
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St  Stephens  is  on  the  Tombed^bee  130  miles  from  Mo- 
bile, and  at  the  head  of  schooner  navigation.    It  is  a  con- 
^  siderable  village  with  stone  houses;  but,  notwithstanding 
a  &vorable  position  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  country,  wears 
the  aspect  of  decay. 

Cahawba  has  been,  until  recently,  the  political  metropo^ 
lis,  and  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Cahawba  widi  the 
Alabama.  County  courts  are  held  here,  and  an  office  for 
the  sale  of  public  lands.  The  circumstance  of  its  having 
been  the  metropolis  has  given  it  a  rapid  growth.  It  has  a 
considerable  number  of  handsome  buildings,  intermixed, 
according  to  the  common  fashion  of  these  new  towns,  with 
a  great  many  temporary  log  buildings.  Florida,  Claiborne^ 
Dumfiies,  Jackson,  Coffeeville,  DemopOlis,  and  Columbia 
are  incipient,  and  some  of  them  thriving  villages,  at  differ- 
ent points  on  the  Alabama  and  Tombeckbee. 

Tuscaloosa  at  the  falls  of  the  Black  Warrior  is  perma- 
nently fixed,  as  .the  political  metropolis,  and  is  a  village  of 
rapid  growth.  It  is  but  a  few  years,  since  its  foundation, 
and  it  has  at  present  the  aspect  of  a  considerable  town ; 
and  to  one,  who  ha4  seen  its  site,  but  a  short  time  since  ao 
unbroken  forest,  it  has  the  aspect  of  having  sprung  up  in  a 
night  Thirty  miles  higher  on  the  same  river  is  Kelleys- 
ville,  a  thriving  village.  Eagleville  is  principally  inhabi* 
ted  by  French  emigrants,  who  calculated  to  cultivate  the 
olive  and  the  vine.  These  are  all  towns  situated  on  the 
great  glacis,  that  slopes  towards  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
communicate  with  Mobile,  as  their  maratime  port. 

The  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  Tennessee  has  a  v^y 
difierent  conformation,  and  its  communications,  by  a  long 
and  circuitous  route,  are  with  the  Mississippi  and  New 
Orleans.  This  valley  has  a  number  of  large  and  fl<Hirish* 
ing  villages  of  its  own.  The  largest  of  these  is  Huntsville, 
a  handsome  and  thriving  town,  situated  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
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nortb  of  the  Tennessee,,  and  fifty  fi*om  the  Muscle  Shoafe. 
The  country  about  it  is  extremely  fertile^  It  is  principal 
\y  built  of  bridk^  with  some  spacious,  and  very  hand^me 
buildings,  a  presbyterian  church,.a  baptist  and  two-  metho- 
dist  places  of  worship,  a  handsome  court  house,  and  other 
public  buildings.  Obe  of  those  lai^  and  beautiful  sprites, 
that  are  so  common  in  this  regi<H),  fiirnishes  the  town  with 
water  by  machinery  put  in  motion  by  its  own  current. 

Florence  is  the  next  town  in  point  of  size,^  and  in  a  com- 
mercial view  more  important,  than  the  other.  It  is  situated, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Tennessee,  at  the  foot  of  Ike  Mus- 
cle Shoals.  When  the  river  is  in  a  good  stage  of  water, 
steam  boats  of  the  largest  size  can  come  up  to  this  place. 
It  has  in  this  way  a  great  and  increasing  intercourse  with 
New  Orleans.  It  has  about  1,400  inhabitants,  a  very 
handsome  court  house,  and  a  hotel  in  city  style.  It  has  al- 
so a  presbyterian  church. 

Tuscumbia  is  the  next  place  in  size  and  importance.  It 
is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  near  a  mile  fixHB 
its  banks,  and  five  miles  front  Florence.  It  has-  several 
handsome  buildings  and  a  thousand  inhabitants.  Russel- 
ville  is  also  a  new  town  of  some  importance. 

A  considerable  degree  of  munificence  has  been  mani- 
fested by  the  people  of  this  state,  in  their  appropriations  for 
roads,  bridges,  canals  and  other  works  of  pubhc  utility.— 
Five  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  all  the  sales  c^pi^dic 
lands  in  the  state  has  been  provided  for  these  ol^ects. — 
General  Jackson's  miUtary  road,  between  lake  Ponchar- 
train  and  Florence  in  this  state,  runs  almost  in  a  right  line 
330  miles.  If  fully  completed,  and  if  kept  in  good  r^air,  it 
would  be  of  the  greatest  nadonal  utility.  In  this  age  of  ca- 
nalling,  Alabama  has  caught  the  spirit,  and  there  are  two 
or  three  in  contemplation.    There  is  no  point,  where  one 
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«eems  ftiore  td  be  called  for,  than  between  the  waters  of  the 
Tennessee  and  Akbama. 

Constitution  and  Laws.  They  have  the  common  fea- 
tures of  those  of  the  other  states.  The  legislative  body  is 
styled  'the  assembly.'  The  senators  are  elected  for  a  tri- 
ennial, and  the  representatives  (or  an  annual  term.  The 
governor  serves  two  years,  and  is  eligible  only  four  years 
out  of  six.  The  judiciary  consist  of  a  supreme  and  cir- 
cuit court,  together  with  subordinate  courts  appointed  by 
the  legislature.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
ture, and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour.  All 
persons  over  twenty-one  years,  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  electors. 
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^His  State  is  not  ^i  from  dOO  miles  in  average  length, 
and  160  ih  average  breadths  Between  30*^  and  35"  N.  lat- 
itude; and  11°  and  14**  Wiloflgitude  from  Washington,— 
It  contains  28,000^000  acrea  Bounded  on  the  North  by 
'[Tennessee ;  East  by  Alabama ;  South  by  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico and  Lbuisiana  i  West  by  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi 

Face  of  the  country.    There  are  a  number  of  distinct 

ranges  of  hills,  of  moderate  elevation,  in  this  state,  beside 
a  singular  succession  of  eminences,  that  show  themselves 

conspicuously,  in  descending  the  Mississippi*  Some  of 
the  bases  of  these  hills  are  washed  by  this  river.  They 
are  the  W^biut  Hills,  Grand  Gulf,  Natchez,  White  Cliffiy 
and  Loftus^  Heights.  In  other  places,  they  appear  near 
the  river,  or  in  the  distance,  as  at  Petite  GulfJ  Villa  Grayo- 
sa  and  Pine  Ridge.  Two  of  these  ranges  of  hills  divide 
the  state  nearly  in  its  whole  extent,  and  separate  it  into 
sectional  divisions.  In  advancing  from  the  bottoms  of  the 
Mississippi^  there  is  every  where,  at  a  greater,  or  less  dis- 
tance from  the  river,  an  appearance  of  bluf&,  which,  when 
mounted,  spread  out  into  a  kind  of  table  surSice,  waving 
pleasandy ;  but  in  many  instances,  the  richest  table  lands 
bave  precipitous  benches,  which  expose  the  land,  to  what  is 
technically  called  by  the  agriculturists, '  vt^ashing.^  This  is 
a  misfortune,  to  which  the  richest  lands  in  this  state  are 
most  subjected. 
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^ine  bridge  is,  from  various  circumstances,  a  singular 
elevatioa  It  approaches  within  a  mile  of  the  Mississippi. 
It  is  a  high  belt  of  pine  land,  like  an  island  in  the  midst  of 
surrounding  rich  land,  timbered  with  hard  woods.  We 
knoV^  of  no  pine  so  near  the  Mississippi,  except  in  one  place, 
in  the  county  of  ^pe  Girardeau  in  Missouri,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  1,700  miles.  In  the  northern  section  of  the  state, 
inhabited  by  the  Cherokees,  and  Chact|Lws,  the  land  rises 
into  regular  and  pleassmt  undulations.  The  soil  is  deep, 
black,  and  rich,  presenting  in  a  state  of  nature  the  singu- 
lar appearance  of  hills  covered  with  high  cane  brake. — 
From  their  precipitous  character,  these  fertile  and  pleasant 
hills  are  subject  to  the  general  inconvenience  of  washing. 
The  country,  inhabited  by  the  Chickasa^s,  north-^est  of 
the  Yazoo,  is  also  of  a  surface,  charmingly  variegated 
with  swells,  and  valleys  of  ^r^t  fertility,  and  abounding  in 
line  springs.  Just  below  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
state,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  is  the  bluff,  which  used  to  be  called  fort  Pick- 
ering, now  named  Memphis.  It  is  a  fine,  commanding 
elevation  lising  more  than  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river.  At  the  lowest  stages  of  the  water,  strata  of  stone  coal 
are  disclosed  in  the  b^nk.  On  this  elevated  summit  a 
town  is  laid  out,  in  a  posifion,  which  seems  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  a  towa  Opposite,  in  Ari^ansas,  is  the  un- 
commonly high,  rich  ttnd  extensive  bottom  of  Wappa- 
nodka.  Back  of  4he  town  is  a  fertile,  rolling  country,  hea- 
vily timbered,  and  abounding  in  springs.  Many  of  the 
former  inhabitants  of  fort  Pickering  were  of  mixed  bloody 
The  Chickasaws  inhabit  near  the  town.  The  bluff  extend^ 
between  three  and  four  leagues  above  and  below  the  town, 
and  here  is  the  great  road  of  crossing  from  Tennessee  ajid 
Alabs^ma  to  Arkansas. 
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The  White  Cliffs  are  just  below  Catharine's  creek— 
Loftus'  Heights  are-  a  few  ttiiles  lower  on  the.  river.  They 
ere  150  feet  high.  In  the*strata  of  this  hill  are  seen  the 
last  stones,  that  are  discovered  on  descending  the  Missis- 
sippi. They  are  visible  only  in  low  stages  of  water.  They 
tlte  of  die  class,  commonly  called  breStla^  cemented  with 
pebbles  and  other  matters  into  a  mass,  apparently  of  recent 
formation.  There  is,  probably,no  state  in  the  union,  and  few 
Countries  in  the  world  of  a  more  pleasantly  diversified  sur^* 
&ce,  more  happily  distributed  into  hills  and  valleys,  than 
the  surface  of  this  state. 

Rivers.  The  Mississippi  washes  the  western  shore  of 
^is  ^tate  for  a  distance,  following  its  meanders,  of  nearly 
700  miles.  The  right  line  of  the  Mississippi  shore  is  le^ 
than  half  that  distanca  But  the  river  is  here  remarkably 
circuitous,  often  curving  rotnd  seven  or  eight  leagues,  and 
almost  returning  back  on  its  course.  The  greater  part  of 
this  long  line  of  river  coast,  unfortunately,  is  inundated 
swamps,  very  thinly  inhabited,  except  by  wood  cutters  for 
the  steam  boats,  and  seldom  seen  by  any  other,  than 
people  travelling  on  the  river.  There  is,  here  and  there,  a 
position  so  high,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  occupied,  as  a 
plantation.  But  these  uncoqimon  elevations  soon  slope 
back  to  the  cypriess  swamps. 

The  Yazoo  is  the  most  considerable  river,  whose  course 
is  wholly  in  this  state.  It  rises  in  the  Chickasaw  country, 
in  latitude  34**  28',  near  the  limits  of  Tennessee,  and  it« 
*  ^  head  waters  almost  communicate  with  those  of  Tombig- 
^  bee.  From  it  source  it  runs  a  north-west  course,  receiving 
the  Busha  Yalo,  the  Tallahatchee,  Lappataba,  Bufialo 
creek,  and  a  number  of  less  considerable  streams,  and  by 
a  mouth  100  yards  wide,  fells  into  the  Mississippi,  twelve 
miles  above  the  Walnut  hills.  Its  course  is  through  a  high, 
pleasant  and  salubrious  country,  chiefly  however,  claimed 
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and  inhabited  by  Indians.  They  inhabil  the  country,  by  the 
course  of  the  river  150  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  gener- 
ally boatable  by  large  boats  fifty  miles;. and  in  the  higher 
stages  of  the  water,  to  the  Busha  Yalo,  the  missionary  sta- 
tion. There  is  fine  building  stonje  on  this  river,  in  positions 
&vorable  for  conveyance  to  New  Orleans^  being  the  nearest 
to  that  city  c^  any  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is 
^backed  up,'  as  the  phrase  is,  by  the  Mississippi,  in  high 
stages  of  water,.or  inundated  by  its  own  rise,  for  a  number  of 
miles  fi'om  its  mouth.  Twelve  miles  above  its  mouth  are 
the  Yazoo  hills,  and  four  miles  higher  the  site  effort  St  Pe* 
ter,  where  was  an  ancient  French  settlement,  destroyed,  in 

1729,  by  the  Yazoo  Indians,  a  nation,  which,  in  its  turn, 
hQs  long  since  been  extinct  On  this  river  and  the  country 
which  it  waters,  was  laid  the  scene  of  the  famous  Yazoo  i^c* 
ulation,  which  will  be  long  and  bitterly  remembered  by 
certain  unfortunate  speculators ;  and  forgotten,  as  soon  as 
may  be,  by  certain  corporate  bodies,,  concerned  in  the  sale. 
Big  Bladk,  or  Lousa  Chitto,  forty  yards  wide  at  its  mouth, 
enters  the  Missisi^ppi,  just  above  the  Grand  Gulf  Measur- 
ing its  meanders,  it  has  a  course  of  200  miles..  It  rises  be* 
tween  the  head  waters  of  the  Yazoo  and  Pearl  rivers,  and 
interlocks  with  boatable  waters  of  the  latter  stream.  It  is 
Bavigable,  in  moderate  stages  of  the  water,  fifty  miles.^- 
The  bills  of  this  river  approach  near  the  Mississippi.  At 
some  distance  up  this  river,^  where  the  high  lands  appear 
upon  both  sides,  some  New  England  adventurers,  headed 
by  general  Putnam,  selected  a  place  for  a  town.  It  was  in . 
1 773,  when  this  region  was  supposed  to  appertain  to  West 
Florida  The  soil  is  fine.  The  situation  is  eligible.  There 
is  stone  for  building ;  and  the  place  seems  to  have  been  ju- 
diciously selected.  Homochitto  is  a  large  stream,,  having 
half  the  comparative  distance  of  Big  Black.  It  meanders 
in  a  south-west  course  to  ^e  Mississippi.    It  is  formed  by 
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two  principal  forks. '  A  few  miles,  before  it  enteits  the  Mis* 
sissippi,  it  passes  through  a  lake.  It  traverses  a  fertile  and 
well  settled  country  of  opulent  planters.  Like  the  Ya- 
zoo, it  is  inundated  for  a  long  distance  above  its  month. 

Bayou  Pierre,  Cole's  creek,  Fairchild's  creek,  and  St 
Catharine's  creek  enter  the  Mississippi  in  succession  below 
Big  Black.  They  have  short  courses,  but  generally  a  fine 
soil  adjacent  to  their  waters.  On  Bayou  Pierre  is  the  im- 
portant settlement  and  village  of  Gibson  Port  Bufiyo 
creek  enters  the  Mississppi  a  little  above  the  heights  effort 
Adams.  Here,  at  Loftus'  Heights,  commences  a  chain  of 
hills,  which  stretches  north-epstwardly  from  the  Mississip|H, 
and  separates  the  waters  of  Bogue  Chitto  and  Amite  from 
diose  of  Homochitto  and  Buffalo.  On  the  southern  side 
of  these  ridges,  the  waters  flow  into  the  Amrte  and  lake 
Ponchartrain,  and  on  the  northern  into  the  Mississippi. 

The  Amite  meanders  from  its  source  in  these  hills  to  the 
Ibberville,  or  Bayou  Manshac,  an  efflux  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  Amite  unites  with  this  Bayou,  forty  miles  above  lake 
Maufepas.  The  Amite  traverses  a  pleasant,  productive, 
and  well  settled  country,  generally  timbered  with  hard 
woods,  and  having  fine  springs. 

Pearl  river  is  next  to  the  Yazoo,  the  most  important  river, 
that  has  its  whole  course  in  this  state.  It  rises  almost  in 
the  centre  of  the  state,  between  the  two  parallel  ranges  df 
hills,  that  divide  it  into  sections.  A  number  of  branches 
unite  to  form  the  main  river,  which  is  afterwards  increased 
by  the  Chuncka,  and  other  streams.  It  passes  by  Monti- 
cello  and  Jackson,  and  through  a  country  generally  fertile, 
healthy  and  pleasant,  until  it  touches  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Louisiana,  after  which  it  receives  the  Bogue  Lousaand 
the  Bogue  Chitto, and  thence, running  between  thisstate  and 
Louisiana,  it  enters  the  rigolets  between  lake  Ponchartrain 

and  lake  Borgne,    The  lands,  ^tered  by  it,arefor  the  most 
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part  fertile,  though  it  sometiknes  traverses  the  sterile  regions 
of  pine  woods.  ,  Some  legislativek^fTorts  have  been  made, 
to  improve  the  navigation  of  this  stream,  which  derives  im- 
portance, from  its  being  one  of  the  chief  points  of  commu- 
nication between  this  state,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
Pascagoula  rises  in  latitude  33%  and  preserves  a  course  pa- 
rallel to  the  Tombeckbee.  It  has  a  course  of  250  miles. — 
Vessels  of  considerable  draiight  ascend  it  to  Leaf  river.  It 
receives  in  its  course  a  great  number  of  tributary  streams, 
of  which  Chickasaw,  Leaf,  Dog  and  Taoothamba  are  the 
jmncipal  It  has  some  fertile  alluvions  and  hammock  lands, 
but  traverses,  for  the  most  part,  ^a  region  of  pine  country, 
sterile,  but  well  watered,  healthy,  and  afibrding  in  its  tim- 
ber, and  its  conveniences  for  navigation,  a  compensation 
for  its  want  of  fertihty.  At  its  mouth,  it  broadens  into  an 
open  bay,  on  which,  at  the  town  of  its  own  name,  is  a  re- 
treat of  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  Ne\V  Orleans,  during 
the  sickly  months. 

Islands.  Those  of  the  Mississippi  are  low  and  inun- 
dated. The  islands  in  the  gulf,  within  six  leagues  of  the 
front  of  the  state,  belong  to  it.  They  are  eight,  or  nine  iu 
number,  of  which  Ship  and  Horn  islands  are  the  chie£ — 
They  are  generally  sterile,  and  covered  with  pines  and  grass. 

Climate.  This  state,  excepting  a  small  tract,  which 
fronts  upon  the  gulf,  constitutes  a  belt  lying  between  the 
wheat  and  the  sugar  cane  regions,  in  other  words  the  cli- 
mate appropriate  to  cotton.  This  is  the  region,  where,  in  the 
humid  places,  the  long  moss  is  seen  attaching  itself  to  the 
trees.  The  Latanier,  or  palmetto,  in  the  brightness  of  its 
winter  verdure,  gives  tropical  features  to  the  landscape. — 
Alligators  are  seen  in  the  stagnant  waters.  The  family  of 
laurels  begins  to  be  more  numerous ;  and  the  Laurel  Mag- 
n(^a  shows  itself  among  them.  Southern  shrubs  and  flow- 
era  to  one,  coming  from  the  north,  present  the  aspect  of  a 
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new  climate.  It  i^  unfortujiate  for  this  state,  that  its  wes^ 
tern  front,  bordering  on  tl^e  Mississippi^  is  so  much  exposed 
to  inundation ;.  and  that  &om  the  same  circumstance  most 
of  the  streams,  that  enter  the  Mississippi^  are  uninhabitable 
for  some  distance  from  their  mouth;.  At  present,  in  de- 
scending the  river,  tibe  traveller  looks  in  vain,  along  this 
very  extended  fronts  for  the  palpable  evidences  oi  the  opu- 
lence, for  which  this  state  is  so  deservedly  celebrated.  He 
9ees  a  few  singular  blufis,  rising,  in  succession,  sometimes  at 
long  interval,  from  a  dreary  wildemessi^inundated  swamp. 
The  river  on  this  front,  having  much  higher  inundations^ 
than  lower  down,  it  may  be  long^  before  the  pec^e  here 
will  levee  the  fertile  alluvions,  as  they  have  done  in  the  stale 
below.  But  when  it  is  done,  an  immense  body  of  the  most 
^lile  soil  will  be  redeemed  fr^mi  inundation  i  and  the  stale 
will  gain  as  mudi  in  salubrity,  as  in  opulence.  Even  as  it 
IS,  the  greater  portion  of  ike  surface  of  the  state  is  waving 
hills,  and  the  whole,  amount  of  inundated  lands  is  less^tfaaa 
in  either  of  the  other  southern  divii^ons  ctf  this  vaUey^ 

Compared  widi  Louisiana,  its  waters  have  the  same 
fishes,  and  in  winter  and  spring  the  same  varieli^  of  water 
fowls,  aild  birds  of  beautiful  plumage  and  soi^ ;  and  its  for- 
ests and  prairies,  for  this  state  too,  has  its  prairies,  the  same 
varieties  of  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  and  plants^  with  very 
few  exceptions^  as  that  state,  and  they  will  of  course  be  de- 
*  scribed  under  the  head  of  that  state.  In  health  it  has  de- 
cidedly the  advantage.  In  that  state,  most  of  the  planters 
cultivate  the  deep  river  and  bayou  alluvions,  and  sta^ant 
waters  are  more  abundant  In  this  state,  where  the  plan- 
ters are  fixed  remote  from  stagnant  waters,  which,  in  such 
a  southern  climate,  must  always  be  more  or  less  destruc- 
tive to  health,  and  have  access  to  pure  water,  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  part  of  the  United  States,  where  the  intmbitaots 
^joy  better  health.    The  summers,  indeed,  are  loi]^,  and 
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Ibe  heat  sustained,  and  sometimes  intense ;  and  during  die 
last  of  summer  and  first  of  autun^,  the  people  in  the  heal- 
diy  districts  are  subject  to  bilious  attacks,  sometimes  slight, 
«id  sometimes  severe.  But  in  return,  they  are  in  a  great 
measure  free  from  pulmonary  and  catarrhal  afiections, 
which  are  so  common  and  fetal  in  die  more  nordiem  re- 
gions of  the  United  States.  From  the  centre  of  this  state 
to  its  southern  front,  its  climate  compares  pretty  accurately 
with  that  of  south  Alabama,  Georgia,  the  northern  belt  of 
Florida,  and  Louisiana.  From  October  to  June,  no  clt- 
mate  can  be  more  delightfiil.  It  has,  indeed,  in  winter  a 
marked  advantage  over  that  of  the  regions  jusi  mentioned.  * 
It  is  somewhat  less  subject  to  die  fi^^uent  and  drench- 
ing rains  of  Florida  and  Louisiana.  The  people  in  gene* 
ral  are  healdiy,  and  in  travelling  through  the  state,  we  see 
countenances  tanned,  and  browned  by  frequent  exposure  to 
a  southern  sun ;  but  at  the  same  time  indicating  vigorous 
and  cheei&l  hc^kh. 

Indians.  The  principal  fHbes  in  this  state  are  die  Oiac'' 
taws  and  Ohickasaws.  ^he  numbers  of  the  former  tribe 
are  rated  at  20,000,  and  the  latter  at  nearly  4,000.  Tli^ 
are  at  present  in  a  semi-ravage  state,  and  exhibit  the  inter-' 
esting  spectacle  of  a  people,  intermediate  between  die  hun- 
ter's and  die  civilized  state.  A  curious  compound  of  cha- 
racter results  from  diis  order  -of  things.  Most  of  ^eir  an- 
eient  instincts  and  habits  may  still  be  traced  amidst  die 
dbanges,  introduced  by  agriculture  and  municipal  regula- 
tions. Many  of  them  have  good  houses,  slaves,  enclosures 
andcatde.  They  have  pJoughs,  looms  and  blacksmiths' 
shops  in  operation,  and  are  beginning  to  acquaJnft  them- 
•sel ves  with  the  coarser  n^echanic  iirts.  They  are  begin- 
ning also  to  adopt  our  lawis  and  modes  of  judicature.  An 
Indian,  denominated  squire  and  judge,  becomes  at  once  an 
important  personage,  and  these  tides  ansv^l*  instead  «f  a 
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cocked  hat,  a  red  coat  and  a  medal    The  difierait  felp 
gious  denominations  in  the  United  States  have  made  a 
great  and  persevering  effort  t6  Convey  to  them  the  blessings 
of  education  and  Christianity.    The  principal  missionaiy 
station,  under  the  patronage  of  the  American  board  for 
forei^  hiissions,  in  this  state  is  at  Elliot,  on  the  Yalo  Busha 
creek,  40  miles  above  its  junction  vnih  the  Yazoo,  and  145 
from  the  Walnut  Hills  on  the  Mississippi;     There  sure  a 
number  of  subordinate  stations  connected  with  this  princi- 
pal one.    Each  station  constitutes  a  kind  of  religious  fami^ 
ly  within  itself,  and  has  its  minister,  instructors,  male  and 
female,  its  farmer^  or  agricultural  overseer^  and  its  chief 
artizans.    They  are  all  supposed  to  be  religious  charactersL 
Schools  for  the  reception  of  Indian  pupils  constitute  a 
main  part   of  their  plan^  and  on  the  wisest  premises, 
they  calculate,  by  dhovring  in  their  own  society  an  exam- 
ple of  the  influence  of  christian  order  and  discipline^  and 
by  sedulous  instruction  of  the  children,  to  communicate 
education  and  the  rudiments  of  Christianity  at  the  same 
dme,  by  precept  and  example ;  and  by  showing  in  their  own 
well  cultivated  fields  the  best  modes  of  agriculture,  and 
by  training  their  youthful  pupils  in  the  labors  of  die  field, 
at  once  to  inspire  them  with  the  requisite  patience,  indus- 
try and  love  of  agriculture,  to  qualify  them  for  comm^idng 
a  new  and  an  agricultural  Ufa      They  witness  a  growing 
attention  of  the  Indians  to  the  municipal  and  christian 
modes  of  life  in  the  increased  number  of  their  pupils, 
which,  from  the  last  reports,  appear  to  be  very  consider- 
able.    They  have  large  fields,  good  houses,  mechanic 
shops,  regular  worship ;  and  the  praises  of  God  and  the 
Redeemer,  in  the  swe§t  and  cultivated  strains  of  church 
music,  resound  in  these  ancient  forests,  instead  of  the  M^ar 
and  death  song  of  the  savages.     The  plan  and  the  whole 
system  are  entirely  novel  in  the  annals  of  christian  exer- 
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tt  is  a  kind  of  protestant  monastic  estebHshment, 
witli  modifications  suited  to  the  more  prac&^able  views  of 
that  churchy  and  coil&titutes  a  most  mtereetii^  and  striking 
feature  in  the  missionary  exertions  of  the  present  day.^^ 
All  good  minds  must  be  disposed  to  wish  them  every  de* 
gree  of  success.  They  hare  a  fine  country  of  fertile  soil, 
hillsy  ^f ings^  prairies^  copses,  beaut^l  scenery^  a  miU  cli- 
natey  and  whidi  has  hitherto  proved  as  salubrioos^as  the^ 
could  have  anticipated  f  and  their  prospects  fer  die  fiiture^ 
are  encouraging.  They  are  jO  a  certaii;!  d^ee  patronisedt 
and  aided  by  the  government  of  the  United  Statea 
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A1abaina,*tan  also  be  grown  hem.  The  siigsir  eane  fiaS 
hitherto  been  attempted  only  on  its  southern  frontier.  The 
sweet  drange  is  raised'^on  the  lower  waters  of  Fascagoula 
«nd  Pearl  rivefs.  The  live  oak,  too,  is  only  seen  in  this 
part  of  the  state.  In  the  middle  regions,  figs,  grapes  of  all 
sorts,  tobacco,  maize,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  indigo,  squashes, 
melons,  plums,  peaches  and  various  Other  vegetables  and 
fruits  come  to  full  perfection.    The  castbr  bean,  or  FaJma' 

.  Christi,  and  the  benne  plant  al^  sometimes  raised.  In  the 
high  and  midland  regions,  it  is  affirmed,  that  apples  and 
pears  arrive  at  tolerable  perfectioa  This  state,  being  or 
the  southern  verge  of  the  medial  climate^  is  a  country, 
where  a  great  vairiety  of  the  articles  of  the  north  and  the 
«outh  may  be  expected  to  come  to  maturity. 

Cotton  is  the  grand  staple,  and  grows  in  perfection  in  all 
parts  of  the  state.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  exclusively  the  object 
of  thought,  attenti(m  and  cultivation.  To  hear  how  inU* 
mately  the  thoughts  of  the  people  are  associated,  directly 
«r  indirectly,  with  the  culture  and  growth  of  cotton,  one 
would  suppose,  that  it  was  here  considered,  as  almost  the 
^nly  article  of  much  importance  in  the  creation.  In  the 
"early  part  of  the  season  the  conversation  turns  upon  the 
jjoint,  how  the  crop  stands ;  that  is,  whether  it  has  germi- 
nated, and  remained  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  state  ?  The 
next  object  of  anxiety  is,  whether  it  takes,  as  the  phrase  is, 

'^the  rot ;'  then  about  the  favorableness  of  the  seascm  for  pick- 
ing; then  the  state  of  the  gins,  and  the  ^dnount  bailed.^ 
The  last  and  most  interesting  of  all  is  the  price,  it  is  likely 
to  bear.  In  the  halcyon  days,  when  cotton  brought  28  and 
30  cents  per  pound,  there  were  planters,  who  had  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  doUariS  a  year,  as  the  income  of  their  crop. 
In  those  times  some  of  the  planters  secured  independent 
fortunes,  and  many  of  them  beoame  affluent    Even  at  th* 
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present  very  reduced  prices,  no  planters  in  the.  United 
States  have  better  incomes,  in  proportion  to  their  capital 
and  hands,^  than  those  of  this  state.    The  number  of  work- 
ing hands  on  a  plantation  varies  from  20  to  200.     It  is  but' 
recently,  that  the  inhabitants  have  been  much  in  habits*  of 
travelling  out  of  their  own  state.    They  are  for  the  most 
part  a  plain,  simple,  industrious,  hospitable  and  respecta- 
ble people,  accustomed  to  a  retired  life  in  the  interior  of 
the  country.    They  are  generally,  and  honorably,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  kind  and  indulgent  masters  to  their 
slaves.   'A  few,  who  have  acquired  fortunes  without  much 
previous,  education,  or  refinement,  and  measuring  their 
own  knowledge,  acquirements  and  importance  only  by 
their  intercourse^  with  their  slaves,  are  astonished,  when 
they  go  abroad' ta  find^  that  there  are  other  I'equisites,  in 
order  to  be  sought  aflJer^  and  introduced  to  the  best  circles^ 
Aan  the  possession  of  money  and  slaves. 

Attention  to  schools,  rdigiony  Sfc.  The  same  a|i|)ro- 
priations  for  public  works  and  for  education  are  made  in 
this  state,  as  are  in  Alabama.  The  benefits  of  a  common 
school  education  are  not  so  extensively  enjoyed  in  any  of 
Ibe  southern  states,  of  this  valley,  as  could  be  wished.  The 
whole  business  i§  generally  managed  by  subscription,  an<l 
voluntary  association.  Where  this  is  the  case,  and  where 
there  is  no  direct  interference  of  the  legislature,  to  compel 
the  people  to  educate  their  children,  many  of  the  reckless 
and  inconsiderate  will  allow  them  to  grow  up  without 
any  education.  There  are  ample  public  funds  for  the  en- 
dowment of  schools ;  and  there  is  a  growing  sens^  of  the 
importance  of  schools  on  the  public  mind.  A  seminary, 
entitled  ^Jefferson  college,'  is  incorporated  at  Washington, 
near  Natdhez.  It  ranks  with  the  minor  academies  of  the 
Atliantic  country.    Another  institution,  called  a  college,  is 
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iticorpoi||ed  at  Shield^borough,  and  there  are  floori^ng 
public  schools  at  NateheE,  WoodfiUe  and  Monticello. 

dmsHUMan.  In  every  (»indpal  feature^  the  same^  as 
that  of  Alabama* 

CMtf  Taums.  We  have  mentioned  Mem^iiB^  in  the 
iKHTth-eaat  i^Ie  of  the  state^-on  the  sita  of  ^  Pidtering, 
It  has  improved  U>  a  considerable  degree^  and  from  itti  fine 
position  may  ultimately  justify  the  imposing*  name^  which 
its  sanguine  founders  have  given  it  Monticello,  the  capital 
ef  Lawrence  county,  and  recently  of  ihe  state,  is  a  pleas- 
ant and  flourishing  village  on  the  west  bank  of  Pearl  river. 
Gibson  Port,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Bayou  Pierre,  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  country,  ajid  is  a  i^Ihge  of 
oonsiderable  importance.  G  reenville,  Woodville  and  Win- 
nkester  are  flourishing  village&  Shieldsborough  is  sitaa* 
led  on  the  west  ride  of  the  bay  of  St  Louis.  It  is  swept 
by  the  cool  breezes  of  the  gulf,  and,  though  it  has  not  al<» 
wajH  beep  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  yellow  fever,  is  a 
fiuned  resort  for  the  inhabitants  <^  New  Orleans,  duriaf 
4ie  sickly  months. 

Jackson,  near  the  head  of  Pearl  river,  and  mi  a  site  latei^ 
ly  acquired  from  the  Chac^w  Indians,  has  been  selected 
^  the  permanent  seat  of  government  for  the  slata  It  is  a 
central,  healthy  and  pleasant  position,  and  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  the  political  metropolis,  will  soon  cause  it  to 
become  a  place  of  importance.  . 

Warrenton,  below  the  Walnut  HilFs,  is  a  considerable 
village  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississif^i,  from  which  are  ex- 
ported  large  quantities  of  cotton.  Yicksburgh,  just  below 
the  commencement  of  the  Walnut  Hills,  is  one  of  the  many 
towns  in  the  western  country,  which  have  been  the  growth 
of  but  a  few  yearsi  It  is  not  more  than  five,  or  six  years 
o)d>  and  it  is  npw  a  ccnisiderable  vUlage,  with  great  nam- 
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jiers  of  stores,  lawyers  and  pbyeidians.  It  has  a  printing 
press  and  a  journal.  Many  boate  are  always  lying  in  the 
harbor,  and  it  sends  off  a  great  amount  of  cotton.  Steam 
boats  regulafly  ply  between  this  place  and  New  Orleans. 
It  is  a  most  singular  position  for  a  town,  on  the  shelving 
dedii4ty  of  high  hillsi  and  the  houses  are  scattered  in  groups 
on  the  terraces. 

Natdbez  is  by  fitr  the  largest  town  in  the  state,  and  is  in- 
coi^rated,  as  a  city.  It  is  romantically  situated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  on  a  very  high  bluff,  280  miles 
above  New  Orleana  The  river  busaness  is  transacted  at^ 
the  division  of  the  town,  which  is  called  ^  under  the  hi  11,^ 
a  repulsive  place,  and  unhappily,  but  too  often  die  resort  of 
aUthati8idIe,from  the  upper  and  lower  country.  Great  num* 
bers  of  boats  are  always  lying  here,  and  the  plfce  is  fitted 
wilfa  boatmen,mulattos,  houses  of  ill  fame,and  their  wreteh- 
ed  tenants,  in  short  the  refuse  of  the  human  raca  Th»^ 
are,  faowev^,  very  respectable  merchants  resident  ^«nder 
the  hilK'  The  upper  town  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
bluff,  300  feqt  above  the  common  level  of  the  river,  from 
which  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  cultivated  margin  of  the 
.  Misdbssippi  in  Concordia,  on  the  opposite  shore ;  and  the 
eye  travennQS  the  boundless  and  level  sur&ces  of  die  cy- 
press swamps  beyond.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  coun^ 
try  is  waving,  rich  and  beautiful;  the  eminences  pre- 
sentiDg  open  woods  covered  with  grape  vines,  and  hereand 
there  neat  country  houses.  The  town  itself  is  quiet;  the 
streets  broad ;  some  €i  the  public  buildings  handsome,  and 
die  whole  has.  the  appearance  of  comfort  and  opulence. — 
It  is  the  principal  town  in  this  region  fw  the  shipment  of 
cotton,  with  bales  of  which,  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year, 
dne  streetB  are  abnost  barrii^ed.  Some  opulent  planters 
lysine  here,  aqd  there  is  a  respectable  and  polished  society. 
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The  j^iysicfans  and  lawyers  are  distinguished  in  their  pro- 
fession, and  there  is  no  inconsiderable  attention  to  fitdA^ 
ture.  A  very  numerous  population  from  the  contiguoua 
country  makes  its  purchases  here,  and  it  is  of  course  a 
place  of  great  trade  for  its  size.  The  people  are  noted  for 
opulence  and  hospitality.  From  the  heights  in  this  city 
they  show  you  the  site  of  fort  Rosalie,  the  scene  of  the  wild, 
but  splendid  and  aflfectin^  romance  of  Attala.  There  is  a 
Presbyterian,  an  Episcopal,  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Baptist 
and  Metho^st  church  here,  and  the  people  show  a  great, 
^nd  for  the  southern  country,  an  uncommon  attention  to  the 
ordinances  of  worship  and  religion.  The  court  house 
makes  a  respectable  appearance.  Notwithstanding  the 
cleanliness,  the  elevation,  and  the  apparent  purity  of  the 
atmospheiy  of  this  town,  it  has  been  often  visited  with  yel- 
low fever.  To  this  circumstance  it  is  undoubtedly  owing, 
Aat  its  population  does  not  advance,  a^  might  be  expected 
"fromiits  beautiful  position.  It  is  supposed  not  to  have  much 
over  3,000  inhabitants.  Steam  boats  are  constantly  com- 
ing to  this  place,  or  departing  from  it,  and  the  arriving  and 
departing  gun  is  heard  at  all  hours  of  tlie  day  and  of  the 
night ;  and  as  they  are  seen  sweeping  along  the  majestic 
river,  they  add  greatly  to  the  grandeur  and  interest  of  the 
scenery  of  this  town. 

History.  The  more  interesting  and  important  circum*' 
stances,  in  the  early  history  of  this  state,have  already  bieen 
given  under  the  general  history  of  the  valley.  Near  Natch- 
ez were  the  central  villages  of  the  interesting  nation  of  the 
Natchez  Indians,  now  extinct  Question  about  the  terri- 
torial right  to  this  region  was  long  the  apple  of  discord  be- 
tween die  Spanish  and  the  French,  the  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish, and  between  the  government  of  the  former,  and  that 
of  the  United  States.    Alabama  v^ras  recently  set  off  from 
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il^  a^  an  indepi^iiSdeftt  sftitr.  Greater  part  of  the  country 
priginally  belonged  to  the  Chactaw  Indians.  Their  title 
has  been  constantly  extinguishing  by  purchased  cessions  of 
lands,  so  that  the  title  to  the  greater  part  of  the  country  has 
passed  to  the  state.  In  1817,  Mississippi  passed  from  a 
territorial  government,  and  was  admitted  into  the  union  of 
the  states 
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Length,  240  milea     JBreadtb,  310,  containing  48,^ 

square  milea   Between  29^  and  33*  N.  latitude,  and  12^  and 

JT  3'  W.  longituda    Bounded  East  by  Mississippi  state^ 

and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  by  die  rivet  Mississippi  from 

dV  to  33%  and  thence  by  the  parallel  of  31''  to  Pearl  rivmr; 

ih^K^  by  that  stream  to  its  mouth;  South  by  the  gulf  of 

Mexico ;  \SfeBt  by  the  river  Sabine^  which  separates  it  from 

the  Mexican  States,  and  following  that  river  to  the  parallel 

of  32*,  th^ce  due  north  to  33%  thence  due  east  to  the  Mk^ 

isnlssippi. 

CivU  Divisions. 

Counties.                      Whites.    F.  Blacks.  Slaves.  All  others.  Total 

AscensioD,  (parish,)             1495  104  2129  0  3721$ 

Assumption,  (do.)                2409  18  1149  0  $676 

Attakapas,  (county,)           6862  494  6707  0  12,089 

Avoyelles,  (pari^,)            1438  26  782  0  2246 

]feton  Rouge,  (east,)  (do.)  2600  132  2076      412  6220 

Baton  Rouge,  (west,)  (do.)   908  124  1303  0  2336 

Concordia,  (do.)                    827  12  178T  0  2626 

Ibberville,  (do.)                 2019  116  2279  0  4414 

Lafourche,  (interior,)(do.)  2662  128  968  7  3766 

Natchitoches,  (coun^r,)      4746  416  2326  0  7486 

New  Feliciana,  (parish,)   6434  69  7164  66  12,732 

Nfew  Orleans,  (city,)      13,684  6237  7366  0  27,176 

New  Orleans,  (parish,)      6660  924  7691  0  14,176 

Ocatahoula,  (parish,)          1624  12  761  0  2287 

Opelousas,  (county)            6368  766  3961  0  10,086 

Placqaemine,  (parish,)         637  161  1666  0  2364 


■ 

tOtfiStAlff JW 

313 

0 

r,.  .    ♦ 

^ 

'Ptfidt  Coupee,  (county,) 

.\&di 

190 

3630  * 

0' 

4912 

Rapides,  (parish,) 

24'91 

^5 

3489 

0 

6065 

St.  Bernard,  (do.) 

»  667 

45 

1923 

0 

2635 

St.  Charles,  <do.)  > 

,      727 

14B 

2987 

0 

3862 

"St.  Helena,  (do.) 

2164 

32 

830 

0 

3026 

8t.  Janies,  (do.) 

2522 

52 

3086 

0 

568« 

St.  John  Baptiste,  (do.) 

1532 

113 

2209 

0 

3854 

St.  Tammany,  (do.) 

1053 

39 

631 

t) 

172S 

Washington,  (do.) 

1957 

1 

559 

f> 

2517 

Washita,  (do.) 

2016 

44 

•  r 

836 

0 

484 

2609 

73,443 

10,476 

69,064 

153,407 

in  178^  what  is  now  the  state  of"  Louisisuia,  contained 
under  the  Spanish  govenfhent  97,283  inhabitanta  Ift 
1810,  it  being  then  the  territory  of  Orleans  under  the  Ame«> 
Irican  government,  it  contained  75,556,  of  which  34,660^ 
Were  slaves.  I^yy^SO,  according  to  the  amount  given  » 
the  table*  This  shows  a  very  lalpid  increase  in  pqpulitiaoii. 
It  nearly  tripled  in  17  years,  preening  1810L  It  inoM 
than  dotibled  between  1810  and  1820.  Extraordfauiry  an 
this  tatio  of  increase  is,  it  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to 
ihat  of  many  other  of  the  western  states^^  nor  can  we  ex*^ 
peot  ^  proportionate  increase  between  this  and  ihe  ap^ 
{Coaching  censiii^  of  1830.  No  state  in  the  union  haa 
^more  fertile  land.  No  state  can  compare  with  it  in  ihft 
richness  of  its  agriculture.  It  can  never  admit  of  a  verjr 
dense  population,  until  the  inundation  of  its  rivers  shall 
4iave  been  prevented,  its  swamps  drained,  and  its  lands  in 
such  demand,'asto  have  its  prairies  and  pitie  woods  brought 
into  cultivation.  It  has,  however,  sugar  and  cotton  lands 
of  the  best  quality,  still  unoccupied,  sufficient  to  admit  a 
.population  of  triple  its  present  amount 

The  question,  why  the  state,  which  has  vvaste  lands,  as 
fertile  as  any  in  the  western  country,  an  agriculture  un* 
i|uestionably  the  richest,  and  unrivalled  advantages  of  adi» 
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ces8  i/b  the  Isea,  and  of  ittten|{J  ^ater  comtnunicalions^ 
does  not  people  faster,  may  be  answe|!ed  by  the  assignment 
of  various  causes.  The  cougatry  has  universally  in  the  up- 
per <^ountry,  and  at  the  norths  the  reputation  of  being  sick- 
ly, by  impressions  founded  in  exaggerated  repcNts^  not  at 
all  'Warranted  by  &cts.  Neve  Orleans  has  been  repeatedly 
desolated,  it  is  true,  by  the  yellow  fever ;  and  public  opi-» 
nion  abroad  has,  probably,  identified  the  sickliness  of  th« 
whole  country  with  that  of  that  city.  It  can  not  be  denied^ 
that  there  are  parts  of  this  state,  \vbich  ^tre  intrinsically 
sickly ;  that  there  is  much  land,  and  that  of  die  rich^t  and 
most  productive  character, 'in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
immense  marabes,  lakes  and  stagnant  waters,  the  contigui- 
ty of  which  Diiisi  necessarily  be  noxious  to  heiddi  said  I]fe» 
"Neither  oan  it  be  denied,  that  a  country^  which  has  such 
an  undue  proportion  of  slaves  is  'un&vMji^y  si^ated  Ibr 
admnciiig  in  .population,  frpm  a  great  variety  of  causes, 
which  4iur  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  in  detail  Ano« 
Iber  impediment  may  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of -adjust- 
ing t&enomerous  and  conflicting  land  claima  It  has  thus 
happened,  that  neither  the  claimants,  nor  coi^re^s  gouM 
bring  them  into  market  for  want  of  adjiCstment^  Large 
elaims  to  the  finest  {portions  of  land  in  the  state,  have  not 
yet  been  adjudicated  by  Congress ;  and  purchasers  have  not 
felt  secure  in  the  titles  of  the  claimants.  A  country^  too^ 
nettled  by  large  and  opulent  planters,  is^  from  that  cause 
unfavorably  situated  for  increase  in  population  It  in 
dascoiiraging  to  a  firediolder^  with  his  imked  hand^^  or  ^ 
l^ril  force,  to  sit  down  beside  a  planter  with  an  hundred 
working  bands.  It  is  very  natural^  that  the  'petit  paysan' 
diould  think,  that  he  sees  contempt  in  th^  deportm^it  c^ 
his  wealthy  neighbor  towards  him.  Bat  notwithstandipg 
all  diese  adverse  circumstances,  this  state  is  making,  and 
fvora  the  nature  of  its  agriculture,  must  continue  to  make 
jiteady  advances  in  popuktiouv 
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F&ce  of  the  eountry\  so^  4^.    Three  quarters  c^  this 

state  are  without  an  elevation,  that  can  properly  be  called  a 
hill    The  pine  woods  generally  have  a  surface  of  a  very 

particular  character,  risii^  into  fine  swells,  with  table  sur- 
&ces  on  tl^  summit,  and  valleys  fi-om  tturty  to  forty  feet 
deep.  But  they  are  without  any  particular  range^  and 
like  the^  waves  of  a  high  and  regular  sea.  The  alluvial 
soil  of  course  is  level,^and  the  swamps,  which  are  only  in- 
undated alluvions,  are  dead  flats.  The  vast  {n^airios  which 
constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  state,  have, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  all  the  distinctiv*  maiks  of  prairies. 
To  the  eye  they  seem  as  level,  as  the  still  surface  of  a  lake. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  higher  and  dryer,  than  thesisar 
vannas  of  florida.  A  range  of  hiUs  commences  in  genr 
tle  ielevations  in  Opelousas,  rises  gradually,  and  diverges 
Rewards  tlie  Sabine.  In  the  vicinity  of  Natchitodies  it 
preserves  a  distance,  intermediate  between  die  Sabiiie  aod 
Red  river,  and  continues  to  increase  in  devatioa  to  fli« 
western  parts  of  the  state.  Seen  from  the  pinehiUs  above 
Natchitoches,  diey  have  in  the  distance,  the  blue  outline^.  . 
and  the  general  aspect  of  a  lange  of  mountaina  Another 
line  of  hills,  jiot  far  from  Alexandria^  commences  on  the 
nordisdde  of  Red.  river,,  and  separating  betweeathe  wa- 
ters o£  that  river  and  Dugdemony^  unites  with  anpthw  'f  - 
Mne  of  singular  shaped  mamelle  hillsyihat. bound  the  allu- 
vions of  the  Washita,,  as  blufls,  gradually  diverging  from' 
that  river,  as-  tfaey  pass  beyond  the  western  limits  of  the .  . 
state.  Thafc  i^ery  remote  part  of  the  parish,  of  Natchito- 
ches, calledAHen^s  settlem^it,  is  a  high  and  rolling  countig^ 
There  are  also  considerable  hills  beyond  the  Missis^ppi 
alluvions,  east  of  that  river.  But,  generally  speaking,  Lou- 
isiana may  be  considered,  as  one  immense  plain,  divided, 
as  respects  its  sur&ce,  into  pine  woods,  prairies,  alluvions,, 
swamps,  and  hickory  and  oak  lands^ 
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The  pine  woods^  as  we  hare  remarked,  are  generalTjL 
roUii^;  sometimes,   but  not   c^ten  level.      They  have 
almost  invariaibly  a  poor  soil^  syfiiciehUy  described  in  our 
account  of  Florida  and  Alabaina.    They  .possisss  the  same 
character  here,  except^  that  creeks  are  more  coDsAnaP^  with 
more  extensive  and  somewhat  richer  bottoms ;  and  there  is^ 
perhaps,  a  greater  proporticm  of  laur^b,^  oaks  and  Jiicko^ 
riesamoogthe  pines.     The  greater  proportion  of  the 
prairies  is  seccmd  rate  land.    Some  of  those  west  of  Ope- 
lousas,  and  between  Washita  and  Red  river  are  even  ste- 
rile.:   Some  parts  of  tl^  prairies  of  Opeloosas  are  of  g|*eat 
fertility,  and  those  of  Attakapas  still  more  so.    As  a  g^ie- 
ral.fact^  they  are  more  level,  than  those  of  the  iipper 
country.    A  larfe  belt  of  these  prairies  h^blt  die  gulf  is 
Imvy  marshy^  and  in  rainy  weather  inundated.     A  very 
.coosiderabte  extent  of  them  has  a  cold  clay^y  soil,  widi  a 
hard  pan  near  the  ^nr&ce.    In  other  places  the  boH  is  of 
inky  blaekness^  and  disposed  in  the  hot  and  dry  season  io 
crack  in  fissures^of  a  size  to  admit  a  man^s  arm. 
-  Thebottorasare  generallyrich^butinverydiffisrentdegrees. 
^    Those  of  the  Mississippi  and  Red  river,  and  the  bayo^ 
.    connected  with  those  streams,  are  more  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive, than  the  streams  west  of  diem,  and  betwe^i  them 
*    \pxid  the  Sabine.    The  fertility  of  the  richer  bottoms  of  lb) 
Mississippi  ^d  Red  river  is  sufficiently  att^ted  by  ^ 
prodigious  growth  of  the  timber,  the  luxuriance,  size  and 
rankness  of  the  cane,  and  the  cotton,  the  tangle  of  vine&and 
creeper^  the  astonishing  size  of  the  v^reeds,  and  the  strengdi 
*  of  vegetation  in  general*    We  have  measured  a  fig  tree, 
and  a  sumach,  both  ordinarily  considered  as  shrubs,  wlueh 
were  larger,  than  a  man's  body^    The  richness  of  the  arti- 
cles of  cultivation  is  sufficiendy  well  known.    The  cotton 
on  fresh  lands  of  the  richest  quality,  growii  to  t}ie  size  of  a 
X^ojpsiderable  shrub,  . 


The  districts  of  Lonistalkia,  which  have  the  richest  soils^ 
^e  the  following  :-T- — 1st  llie  island  of  New  Orleans. 
This  is  so  denominated  iii  geography,and  correctly ;  though 
^the  muhhudes  of  people,  who  have  visited  New  Orleans, 
not  one  in  a  thousand  has  seen  the  proofe  of  its  being  an 
islaiid.  Not  fat  below  Baton  Rouge,  a  bayou,  or  efflux, 
caUed  Manshac,  or  Ibberville  makes  out  from  the  Mississip- 
pi, which,  in  its  course  receives  other  waiers,  until,  swolen 
lo  a  considerable  river,  it  &lls  into  lake  Maurepas.  That 
again  is  connected  by  a  narrow  gorge  with  lake  Ponchaf- 
train,  and  that  by  the  rigolets  with  lake  Borgne  and  the 
gul£  The  Mississippi  insulates  it  on  the  other  side.  Con- 
sequently, the  island  of  New  Orleans  is  a  narrow  strip  ci 
land,  stretching  between  this  range  of  ladk^  and  the  river. 
About  one  third  of  the  average  width  of  this  strip  is  under 
cultivation.  The  other  two  thirds-  are  swamp.  Its  front  is 
Ihe  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi ;  aand  its  rear  is  this  ha* 
you  and  this  line  of  lakes.  The  bayou  Manshac,  which 
completes  the  insular  character  of  this  tract,  is  narrow,  an4 
is  seldom  seen  by  persons  descending  the  Mississippi. — 
This  tract  is  the  finest  part  of  that  rich  country,  which  is. 
called  the  cofist  The  coast  is  that  part  of  the  bottom  oT 
the  Mississippi,  which  commences  with  the  first  cultivation  * 
above  the  Balize,  that  is  to  say,  about  forty  miles  below; 
New  Orleans  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  above.  This  beh 
on  each  side  of  the  river  is  secured  by  an  embankment, 
called  a  levee  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  height,  and  sufficient- 
ly broad,  for  the  most  part,  to  fiimish  a  fine  high  way. — 
The  river  in  ordinary  inundations  would  cover  the  greater 
part  of  this  belt  from  two  to  six  feet  in  depth.  It  is  from 
one  to  two  miles  in  width,  and  perhaps  a  richer  tratit  of  land 
of  the  same  extent  can  not  be  found  on  the  globe.  Hie 
levee  extends  something  higher  on  the  west,  thaii  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river.    Above  the  Jevee  on  the  east  baidi  of 
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ihe  river  are  the  parishes  of  Baton  Rouge,  and  East  an<( 
West  Feliciana  The  latter  parish  received  its  name  firow 
its  pleteant  sur&ce  of  fertH^e  hills  and  v^Ueys^  and  its  union, 
of  desirable  circumstances  for  a  plantii^  country^  Thii 
parish  presents  a  spectacle,  very  uncommon  in  this  eoimtry^ 
hills^  ^t  are  covered  with  laurels^  and  forest  trees,  Aat 
denote  the  richest  soil,  and  which  are  uncommonly  ferdle 
Here  are  some  of  the  richest  planters- and  best  plantations 
in  the  state.  The  mouth  of  Bayou  Sarah^  the  point  of 
shipment  for  this  region,  sends  great  quantities  of  cotUHi  to 
New  Orleans.  Some  of  the  plantations  on  this  Bayou  have 
fit>m  five  to  eight  hundred  acres  under  cultivation,,  worked 

by  a  large  number  of  handa 

West  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Bayous  Lafourche  and 
Placquemine,  effluxes,  or  outlets  from  the  Mississippi,  have 
the  same  conformation  of  hanks,  and  the  same  qualities  of 
soil  with  the  parait  stream ;  and,  where  not  inundated,  are 
equally  fertiK  The  sugarcane  thrives  as  well  upon  their 
banka  No  in^nsiderable  portion  of  Attakapas  is  of  great 
^tilit^,as  are  smaller  portions  of  Opdpusas,  which  is,  how«- 

..  ever,  more  generally  adapted  to  become  a  grazing  country. 

.  ^he  Teche,  which  meanders  through  OpeloUsas  and  At^ 
takapas  has  generally  a  very  fertile  alluvion^  die  lower 
courses  of  which  are  embellished  with  finie**pIantatioQs  of 
the  sugar  cane.  On  the  Atcha^laya  the  lands  are  ridi, 
but  too  generally  inundated.  The  Courtableau,  running- 
through  Opelousas,  has  probably  as  rich  a  soil,  as  is  to  be 
found  in  that  parish.  Approaching  Red  river  from  Ope- 
lousas, by  Bayou  Boeu^  we  find  on  that  bayou  a  soil,  ^iiiiich 
some  consider  the  richest  g^tton  land  in  Louisiana.  Ba- 
you Rouge  has  also  a  fine  soil,  though  it  is  as  yet  princi* 
pally  in  a  state  of  nature.  Bayou  Robert,  still  nearer  to 
Red  river,  is  of  extraordinary  fertility,  and  the  cane  braR^^ 
along  it^  bank  is  of  astonishing  luxuriance.    Bayou  Rap- 
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Hie,  which  givesnanie'to  the  parish,  throiigh\vhieh  it  rang, 
is  a  beautiful  tract  of  land ;  and  the  beh  on  either  bank  is 
kud  out  along  its  whole  course  ixiriine  cotton  plantations. 

The  bottoms  of  Red  river  itself  are  well  known,  as 
iMMing  a  soil  ^f  extraordinary  fertility ;  and  the  lower  cour- 
ses of  this  river  constitute  the  paradise  of  cottesi  planters. 
The  color  of  the  soil  is  of  a  darkbh  red,  and  appears  to 
derive  its  greht  fertility  from  a  portion  <^  salt  intimately 
mi^(ed  with  it,  and  from  its  pecaUar  friabihty.  It  derives 
its  red  color  from  red  oxide  of  iroa  It  is  a  wide  and 
deep  valley,  covered,  while  in  a  state  of  nature^  with  a  dark 
and  heavy  forest  Its  soil  has  been  accumulating  for  un» 
known  ages  from  the  spoils  of  the  Mexican  mountains, 
and  the  vast  prairies,  through  which  it  rolls  in  its  upper 
courses.  All  the  bayous  of  Red  river,  and  they  are  im-' 
merous  almost  beyond  computation,  partake  of  the  dia^ 
racier  of  the  main  river. 

The  parish  of  Natchitoches  has  its  plantations  on  the 
banks  of  Red  river,  and  its  divisions;  for  the  river  runs  ib 
this  parish  for  a  considerable  distance  in  three  parallel  di" 
visions;  and  on  the  bayous  of  the  riven  A  vast  body  of 
rich  alluvial  lands,  on  the  river  abowe  Natchitoches,  is  yer" 
covered  by  unadjudicated  claims,  or  belongs  to  the  United 
States.  The  lands  on  the  Washita  are  black,  Uke  those 
on  the  Mis^ssippi.  The  alluvions  on  the  lower  courses  of. 
this  river,  furnish  an  admirable  soil  for  cotton,  and  all  arti-< 
des,  that  require  the  same  climate.  The  finest  liinds  oh 
this  river  are  covered  by  the  unadjudicated  claims  .of  the 
Baron  de  Bastrop,  Maison  Rooge,  and  Winter  These 
churns  are  of  great  extent ;  and  the  laijds,  generally  of  the 
first  rate  quality.  These  are  the  points  in  Louisiana  most 
noted  for  possessing  fi^rst  rate  lands.  But  ii>  ^is  level  re- 
gion, wholly  fi:ee  from  mountains,  and  precipitous  hilH 
and  sterile  heaths^  there  oocur  even  in  the  pine  woods^a^ui 
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the  poorest  prairies,  tracts,  that  in  other  parts  of  the  tFiiitm 
States  would  be  called  compsir^tively  fertile. 

Agrimtiure  and  pf*aductkms.  Wheat  and  rye,  i;vhich 
iiave  been  generally  enumenlted,  as  a)*ticles  raised  ia 
Louisiana,  do  dot  flourish  here.  The  culture  of  /hiese 
grains  has  been  attempted,  and  it  is  said  with  succ^ess,  in 
Allen's  settleme^  in  the  liordi^west  angle  of  the  stata  But 
in  general  th^  stalks  grow  too  rapidly,  aitd  lodge,  be^bre 
they  come  to  maturity.  Bkriey  and  oats  succeed  welL--^ 
The  latter  are  generaUy  mowed  for  fodder  at  tfie  latter 
lend  of  April  Maii6  grows  luxuriantly  on  the  alliiviong^ 
and  Hch  lands.  Sat  although  this  fine  crop  ^as  a  wonder- 
ful luxuriance  <»f  growth,  it  is  more  congenial  to  the  cU^ 
thates  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Mi^ouri,  and  Illinois,  or  die 
cooler  climates  of  "the  middle  states.  In  the  soudi  it  ^ws 
With  such  rapiditjs  and  is  pushed  forward  so  &st  by  the 
Bofl  and  climate,  that  it  does  not  rear  a  stalk  of  equal  size 
imd  firmness,  with  that  attained  in  the  former  dimates.-^ 
Nevertheless,  fifty,  sixty,  and  eten  seventy  bushels  to  die 

lBi€re  are  not  uncommon  crops.  Forty-five  bushels  may  be 
^^t^iitned^  as  the  medium  crop  c^  the  maize  lands  in  this 
%tate. 

The  sweet  potatoe,  eonvohmlus  hataias^  in  the  sand;f 

'  Boils  of  this  state  attains  its  utmost  perfection.  We  have 
iseen  one,  which  ^veighed  nine  pounds.    They  are  of  di^ 

*  ferent  species ;  but  all  extremely  nutritive,  and  are  raised 
wifti  great  ease  and  abundance.  They  are  the  favorite 
food  of  the  blacks,  and  constitute  an  excellent nutnmeiit  for 
all  cliasses.  1%e  Irish  potatoe  is  raised  with  more  diffi^ 
€u}ty,  and  is  not  cultivated,  except  fi^  eating  in  the  eady 
part  of  the  summer,  and  for  some  cause  not  yet  explained, 
can  not  be  preserved  through  the  year. 

The  usual  garden  vegetables  are  cultivated  in  abom 
dance ;  though  some,  a^  for  instance,  cabbages,  do  not  grow 
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te.fiae^  as  al  the  nmllu  The  AqMoragus  is  indiffisrent — 
Onions  do  not  grow  the  first  year  to  any  size*  >  Small  on- 
ions of  the  preceding  year  are  placed  in  dici^ound  for  setts. 
The  punipkin  and  die  melon  tribe  flourish  in  this  climate. 
All  ^e  northern  fi-uits  come  to  perfe<Hion,  with  the  excep-^ 
lion  ef  apples.  The  apple  tree,  as  has  been  remarked,  cov- 
ers itself  with  blossoms  and  fitlit,  which,  before  it  ripens, 
begins  to  show  a  black  spepk,  rots,  and  &11&  Figs  of  the 
differ^it  kinds  grow  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  from 
de^riptions  of  the  tree  in  the  pastern  concin^t,  we  should 
suppose,  that  it  here  attains  its  largest  size.  They  mi^t 
be  raised,  beyond  a  doubt  in  great  abundance  for  exportar 
tion.  All,  that  is  necessary  for  raising  this  delicious  fitdt, 
is  to  put  a  slip  of  the  tree  in  the  ground.  It  is  astonishingi 
that  sudi  a  fruit,  which  grows  almost  spontaneously,is  hard- 
ly raised,  except  on  a  few  forms,  even  for  summer  eating 

Below  Point  Coupee  on  the  coast,  on  the  lower  courses 
of  theTeche,Lafourdie,Placquemine,  and  along  the  whole 
shore  of  the  gul^  that  is  to  say,  in  the  region  of  the  sugar 
cane,  the  orange  tree,  sweet  and  bitter,  flourishes,  and  the 
fruit  is  of  the  finest  quality.  Previous  to  1833,  they  were 
lying  under  the  trees,  as  the  apples  do  at  the  north.  A  se- 
v^e  6r0si  that  winter,  destroyed  the  trees  in  this  state  quite 
to  the  ground.  The  roots  have  thrown  out  new  trees,  which 
are  beginning  again  to  be  in  a  bearing  state.  The  oKve 
would  undoubtedly  flouri^  here.  It  is  believed,  that  there 
are  a  few  trees  in  bearing  in  the  state.  The  cultivated  vine^ 
vUb  timfbra^  flouridies,  and  an  abundance  of  fine  firuit  is 
alfered  in  the  markets.  Wild  grapes  are  the  summer,  win- 
ter, fox,  muscadine  and  pine  woods  grape.  Berries  are 
neither  so  <xNnmon9  nor  so  ^ood,  as  at  the  north.  Persi- 
mons  and  pawpaws  abound,  and  a  variety  of  haws  and 
wild  finits,  some  of  whidi,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  lex^^s, 
are  uodescribed. 
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It  would  carry  m  bejrowi  our  obJMl,  to  d€»gcrifa«  ite 
wild  and  cultivated  flowerfa^  dirmbs,  wbieh  flourish  in  tlw 
region  of  flowers.  Tbe<»q>e  jeMtamtfie,  die  altfaea  and  rose 
class  are  the  most  comraoa  The  multiflora  is  a  runmng 
Tine,  which  attains  an  inconceivable  luxurianee.  Two,  or 
4iree  summers  only  are  necessary^  completely  to  envelope  a 
building  with  this  grateftd  verdure,  and  these  abundant 
flowers.  China,  catalpa^  and  sycamore  are  the  most  com** 
mon  omamental  tirees.  The  abundance  of  mulberry  trees 
semns  to  invite  the  making  of  silk,  in  a  climate  similar  to 
those,  where  it  is  made  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the 
old  world. 

Agriculture  is  in  its  infancy,  and  in  a  state  of  roughnees 
adapted  only  to  the  labor  of  negroes,  and  has  fw  itsobjeet 
only  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  the  staple  crop^  A 
great  number  of  rich  fruits  and  valuaUe  producti^Eis,  con« 
genial  to  such  a  soil  and  cUmate,  have  been  entirdy  unat- 
lempted  here.  Experiments,  except  in  regard  to  the  se* 
lection  of  the  best  kinds  <^  cotton,  and  the  best  mode  of 
growing  it,  or  the  kind  of  cane,  that  is  most  productive, 
have  not  been  commenced.  One  or  two  spirited  individo* 
als  have  recentfy  attempte<l  to  awaken  attenuon  to  the  cut 
tivati<m  of  the  tea  plant  Benne,  wfaicJi  yields  an  oil,  like 
that  of  olives,  succeeds  well.  Indigo  ^vs^  formerly  a  prime 
object  of  attenuon  widi  the  planters.  The  cultivation  has 
4been  of  lale  in  a  great  measure  abandoned,  ettfaer  because 
less  profitable,  than  the  cottcm  crop  used  to  be,  w  because 
ft  is  a  cultivation,  deemed  unhealthy  and  fetal  to  the  hands. 
The  rice  is  remarkably  fair,  and  yields  abuhdatidy.  There 
are  great  extents  of  land,  favcH^e  for  the  cn^vatian  of 
^  lew  land  rice;  and  no  limits  oan  be  assigned  to  die 
amount,  that  might  be  raised ;  but  die  grand  staples  bang 
more  proitable,  little  more  is  raised^  than  for  home  eon<^ 
sumption,  in  a  country,  where  an  immense,  ext^it  of 
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swamps  might  be  profitaUy  deroted  to  diat  aiti^.  The 
btid  brings  tobacco  of  the  finee^  (]fiiality.  That,  whi^b  in 
oultivlited  in  (he  vicinity  of  Natchitoches,  is  said  to  equal 
diat  of  Cuba.  But  the  cKltiire  is  riot  deemed  so  profifiibk, 
as  that  of  die  greitl  st&ples. 

The  cotton^  cultivated  here^  is  an  amiual  plalit,  grawii^ 
in  the  rich  lands  more  than  six  feet  high,  and  die  larger 
Malks  of  the  size  of  a  nian%  ami^  throwing  out  a  number 
bf  braiiehes,  dn  which  fernk  lafge  and  beautHil  whitish 
yellow  blossoots,  mtich  resembling  diose  of  the  white  bold- 
ly oak.  The  lebf,^  too,.is  not  Unlike,  diat  of  that  plant  A 
cotton  field  ih  flowei^is  a  itiost  gaudy  and  brilliant  specta- 
cle* On  the  cups  of  the  flower  form>ba&,  or  coccoons,  ixt 
as  tb^  are  here  called  imrms,  in  which  grow  three  or  ibur 
elliptical  seecb,  four  times  as  large  M  a  wheat  kernel^  axid 
of  an  oily  consisf^y^  The  cotton  is  the  down^  with  whkk 
oily  seeds  are  generally^nveloped,  in  die  mysterious  opci' 
rations  of  natdre.  The  planting  is  from  March  to  the 
ikiiddte  of  May,  in  drill  rows,  six  f^t  apart  Mndi  more 
is  planted,  than  is  expected  to  stand*.  It  is  ijbinned  carnal- 
ly, and  ploughs  in  the  form  of  scrapers^  are  used  to  scn^ie  it 
out,  as  the  phrase  ia  It  is  kept  perfecdy  clean  of  weeds. 
In  Sqilember  the  process  of  picking  commences ;  and  is 
retiewed  two  or  three  tindes,  as  successive  stages  of  forms 
ripen,  and  opea  The  weather  admits  of  this  operation 
widi  comfort  to  the  hsmds,  until  the  season  calls  for  the 
dearing^  and  burning  the  old  stalte,  in  order  to  commence 
ploughing  for  a  new  crap.  This  is  one  of  its  advantages, 
that  it  is  a  crop,  which  furnishes  employment  for  the  hands, 
Airing  every  period  of  the  year.  The  cotton  in  die  seed  uii- 
dergws  an  Operation,  called  gimiing,  by  whidi  the  down 
is  detached  from  the  seeds,  and  Mown  away,  while  the 
seeds  fall  from  it  by  their  ovm  weight  It  is  tbm  padced 
ib  bales,  which  are  pressed,  and  ready  for  exportation. 


Sm  LOUISIANA. 

The  kinds  of  cotton  cultivated  are  Louisiana,  green 
seed,  or  Tennessee,  and  recently  Mexican  cotton.  The 
green  seed  is  not  of  so  fine  a  staple,  but  is  less  subject  to 
the  destructive  malady,  called  the  rot^  The  Mexican  is 
both  of  a  finer  staple,  yields  more  abundantly,  and  has  not 
hidierto  suffered  firom  rot  It  is  gettii^  into  common  adop- 
tion, and  the  importation  of  seed  from  Tampico  and  Vera 
Cruz  is  b^^ming  a  considerable  business.  Sea  island 
cotton  grows  well  on  grounds,  that  have  been  exhausted 
by  the  continued  cultivation  of  the  other  kinds.  All  the 
^)ecies  exhaust  the  soil ;  and  the  seeds,  which  accamulate 
in  prodigious  quantities  about  the  giifs,  famish  an  admira- 
Ue  manure  fw  the  exhausted  soil.  The  rot  is  a  disease, 
€hom  whi<^  the  balls,  that  begin  to  form  after  flowering, 
mfoulder  and  fall.  No  series  of  properly  conducted  expe- 
riments has  been  made,  to  ascertain  the  causes,  or  to  fiir- 
nish  the  remedy  against  this  disease.  The  causes  are  in- 
explicable from  any  thing,  yet  known  upon  the  sulgect  b 
some  seasons  it  is  nmch  severer  than  others.  New  lands 
are  less  subject  to  it,  than  old;  and  hitherto  the  Mexican 
least  (^  all  the  speciea 

Sugar  cane  is  a  very  rich  and  abundant  article  of  the 
*gh>wth  of  Louisiana,  raised  chiefly  on  the  coast,  the  shore 
of  the  gulf,  the  bayous,  Teche,Lafourche,andPlacqaemine, 
and  some  parts  of  Attakapas,  south  of  31^  It  is  propa- 
gated by  laying  cuttings  or  slips  of  the  cane,  horiasontally 
in  furrows  in  the  latter  part  of  February.  The  Shoots 
start  fix)m  eyes  at  the  joints  of  the  slip.  When  grown,  it 
resembles  the  rankest  broom  com,  or  perhaps  more  nearly 
Egyptian  millet  At  maturity  it  resembles,  except  Ae 
spikes  or  tassels,  that  species  of  maize,  called  attbe  nordi 
Carolina  com.  When  it  is  cut  for  the  mill,  or  expressing 
the  saccharine  sap,  they  cut  ofiT  something  more  than  a 
foot  from  the  top  for  slips  for  planting.    The  rovra  m  the 
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mh  lands  are  planted  six  feet  apart;  It  requires  ilie  rich* 
est  soil,  the  vegetable  mould  (rf*  which  should  be  at  least  a 
fi)Ot  deep.  There  are  three,  or  four  varieties,  or  species, 
as  the  African,  the  Otaheite,  and  the  West  Indian,  and  the 
Ribband  cane.  The  Otaheite  grovi^s  luxuriantly,  and  ri- 
pens  considerably  earlier,  than  the  West  Indian ;  but  is 
said  to  contain  saccharine  matter,  in  comparison  with 
the  other,  only  as  two  to  three.  The  Ribband  cane  is  a 
new  and  beautiful  species,  so  called  from  perpendicular 
and  parallel  stripes,  that  have  on  the  stalk  the  appearance 
of  ribbands.  We  have  seen  it  of  uncommon  size  and  weigl^, 
and  it  i4  said  to  be  highly  charged  with  saccharine  juice. 
Its  grand  advantage  over  the^other  kinds  is,  that  it  does  not 
require  so  long  a  season  for  rip^ng,  as  either  of  the  othw 
kinds,  by  some  weeks.  It  can,  probably,  be  raised  two 
degrees  ferther  north,  than  any  other  kind,  yet  attempted. 
They  are  making  trials  of  this  cane  in  Opekusas,  on  Red 
river,  and  about  Natchez.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that  it  will 
naturalize  to  the  climate,  considerably  north  even  of  those 
pointa  Cane  is  understood  to  be  productive  in  China, 
where  the  frost  is  much  more  severe,  than  in  any  places, 
where  it  has  been  attempted  in  this  country.  When  the 
habits  of  plants,  in  undergoing  the  process  of  acclimi^on,^ 
ere  better  understood,  it  may  be,  that  this  rich  species  of 
edltivation  will  be  extended  to  points,  where  it  l^ts  not  yejt 
been  even  in  contemplatioa  The  disadvantage  of  the  Rib- 
bandcaneis,  that  it  has  a  harder  rind,  or  bark,  than  theother 
kinds,  and  will  require  rollers,  for  grinding  it,  driven  by 
steam  poww. 

The  sugar  cane  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  not  liable  to  the 
diseases  either  of  indigo,  or  cotton.  It  is  cuMvated  much 
in  the  same  way  with  maize.  It  ripens,  according  to  the 
season,  it  experiences.  Rains  retard,  and  drou^t  accel* 
erates  its  maturity.    The  abondanoe  of  the  crop  depends 
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u|M>n  die  numb^  af  joinis  dii^  Mp^f  befote  the  freet,  66  to 
to  have  the  proper  guiechariiie  joice^td  granolate  to  sugar. 
A  slight  frost  favors  that  fem^tationt  which  is  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  si^r  from  the  sap.  A  severe  frest 
at  once  destroys  the  vegeiatioii  of  die  cane.  ^  The  cane  hues  a 
dbort  time,  afier  it  is  cut,  to  favor  ibis  feilo^ntation*  It  is 
then  passed  between  two  inm  oyUnders^  by  whidi  the  cane 
is  crushed,  and  the  sap  forced  dut  by  expression.  It  iSows 
into  boilers^  and  the  process  is  simply  fh^t  of  evaporation 
by  boiling.  The!  crop^  whilein  growth,  has  gr^at  beauty  of 
^pearance.  The  sap  is  so  rich  in  the  stalk  of  the  tfMne^ 
as  to  have  almost  the  glimmy  consistence  of  syrup,  suid  sa*^ 
gar  exists  there  as  nearly  in  a  concrete  slate,  as  it  can  be 
in  solution.  An  acre  properiy  (ended  will  yield  a  hogs* 
head  of  1,300  pounds  for  a  coitimon  crop. 

It  i¥Cbs  foimerly  a  question  in  this  state,  which  was  the 
most  profitable  crop,  this,  or  cotton?  From  accurate  ta- 
bles, giving  the  number  of  hands,  the  amount  of  expendi- 
lures,  and  die  average  value  of  product  ftom  each,  for  a 
number  of  years,  in  succession,  it  appears,  that  sugar  W9m 
the  most  productive  crop,  even  when  cottcm  bore  a  much 
better  price,  than  at  present  The  cultivation  of  the  cane 
is  diminishing  in  the  islands.  That  of  cotton  seems  to  be 
every  where  increasing.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  si^ar 
jands,  not  yet  brought  into  cultivation.  We  do  not,  as  yet 
^row  by  any  means  enough  for  our  own  consim^oa*^ 
Th«e  seems  to  be  every  inducetnent,  then,  to  extend  this 
cultivation  in  Louisiana,  and  it  is  an  omeli  for  good,  that 
the  planters  over  all  the  state  are  turning  their  attrition  to 
this  species  of  culture. 

No  cultivation  in  our  country  yields  so  ridi  a  harvest. — 
But  the  work  is  admitted  to  be  severe  for  die  hands^  re- 
quiring, after  it  is  commenced,  to  be  pushed  tai^  aad  day. 
It  is  darned  a  tnoro  se^et^  9itd  vreanng  task  to  vaoik  dus 
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tMp,  dMn  4hat  of  eolbMt  It  hu  l^on  a  gieQetal  i  mpression 
wen  in  diis  state,  where  the  true  state  of  the  case  ought  u^ 
be  understood,  that  sugar  coi|^  not  be  made  to  profit,  un^^ 
less  the  planter  had  a  large  force  and  capital,  and  could 
rear  expensive  sugar  houses  and  machinery.  This  impress 
Bion  has  hitherto  deterred  small  planters  from  attempting 
to  cultivate  the  cane.  But  it  has  been  found  by  experience, 
thjat  sugar  can  be  made  to  profit  widi  as  small  a  capital,  as 
is  required  for  ccnnmencing  a  cotton  plantaticm. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  die  agricHilture,  of  Louisiana.  It  is 
Ae  most  productive  agriGullure,according  to  the  numberof 
hands  employed,  and  acres  worked,  in  the  United  States, 
or  periiaps  in  the  world.  It  is  believed,  that  no  country 
wijd)  the  same  populatiixi,  exports  of  its  own  growth,  arti- 
cles of  as  much  value,  as  Louisiana. 

Slaves,  As  this  state  contains  a  greater  number  of  siavesy 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  than  any  other  in  the  west^ 
em  country,  we  shall  bring  into  one  compass  all  the  gen^ 
eral  remariis,  which  we  shall  make  upon  the  aspect  and 
character  of  slavery  in  the  Mls^ssippi  vaHey.  It  will  be 
seen,  from  the  table  of  population^  that  eofisiderable  more 
than  one  half  of  the  whole  population  of  this  state  in  1S30,. 
was  colored  people,  and  nearly  one  half  slaves.  Forfqerly 
they  did  not  increase  in  this  s^te,  and  required  importa^* 
tioiis  fi*om  abroad,  to  keep  up  the  number.  But,  since  ex<^ 
perience  and  humanity  have  dictated  more  rational  and 
humane  modes  of  managing  the  sick,  and  the  diildren,  by 
carrying  them,  during  the  siddy  months,  to  the  same  pla^ 
ces  of  healthy  retirenient,to  which  their  masters  retire,  they 
are  Sound  to  increase  as  rapidly  h^e,  as  they  do  elsewhere.- 
It  is  w^  known,  diat  under  fitvorable  circumstances,  they 
Me  more  prolific,  than  ihe  wU ties.  Reflecting  minds  can 
not  but  view  wttii  appreh^fision  the  remote  consequence!; 
of  diis  order  of  things. 
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It  is  not  among  the  o^^eets  .of  ilik;  w<H*k  to  diseiAis  tke 
moral  character  of  slavery,  oc  to  coitfemplate  the  subject 
in  any  of  its  abstract  bearji^  We  can  pronounce,  from 
what  we  consider  a  th  wough  kjD^wledge  of  die  subject,  that 
the  condition  of  the  slaves  here,  the  treatment,  which  they 
receive,  and  the  character  of  &eir  masters  have  been  mudi 
iqisrepreseiited  in  the  non-^sIave-hQlding  states.  We  pre- 
tend to  none,  but  historical  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things^ 
which  has  existed  here  in  past  time.  At  present,  we  are 
persuaded,  there  are  but  few  of  those  brutal  and  cruel  mag- 

•  ters,  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  plsmters  were  formcar- 
ly  supposed  to  be.  The  masters  now  study  popularity 
with  their  slav^.  If  there  mast  be  the  odium  of  severitf, 
it  is  thrown  upon  the  overseer,  who  becomes  a  kind  of  scape 
goat,  to  bear  away  the  offences  of  the  master.  There  is 
now  no  part  of  the  slave*holding  country  in  the  south-west, 
where  it  would  not  be  a  deep  stain  upon  the  moral  char- 
acter to  be  generally  reputed  a  cruel  master.  -  In  many 
plantations  no  puni^ment  is  inflicted,  except  after  a  trial 
^y  &  juiy^  composed  of  the  fellow  servants  oi  the  party  ac- 
cused. Festivals,  prizes  and  rewards  are  instituted,  as 
stimulants  to  exertion,  and  compensations  for  superior  ac- 
complishment of  labor.  They  are  generally  well  fed,  and 
clothed ;  and  that  not  by  an  arbitraty  award,  which  might 
vary  with  the  feelings  of  the  master^  but  by  pc^riodical  ap* 
portionment,  like  the  distributed  rations  of  soldiers,  of  what 

.  has  been  experimented  to  be  sufficient  to  render  them  com* 
Ibrtable.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  their  quarters, 
and  most  of  them  are  comfortably  lodged,  and  housed. 

Nor  are  they  destitute,  as  has  been  supposed,  of  any  le« 
gal  protection,  coming  between  them  and  the  cupidity  and 
cruelty  of  their  masters.  The  ^codenoir'  of  Louisiana  is  a 
curious  collection  of  statutes,  drawn  partly  from  Fremb 
and  Spanish  law  and  usage,  and  partly  from  tb^  custODis  of 


^  islands,  and  usages,  whidi  have  grown  out  of  the  pe^ 
>ciriiar  circumstances  of  Louisiana,  while  a  cohx^.  It  baa 
4fae  aspect,  it  must  be  admitted,  crif  tsfekig  ibrmed  rather  for 
the  advantage  of  the  master,  than  for  the  servant,  for  it  pre- 
scribes an  unlimited  homage^  alid  obedience  to  the  latten 
It  makes  a  misdemeanor  on  his  part  towards  his  master  a 
very  diilerent  dSmce^  from  a  wantcm  abuse  of  power  to*- 
wards  die  servant  But  at  ^e  same  time,  it  defines  crimes, 
^at  the  master  can  commit,  in  relation  to  the  slave,  and 
prescribes  the  mode  <^  trial,  and  (he  kind  and  degree  of 
pum^raeni  ''It  constitutes  unnecessary  coirrection,  maim* 
4ng,  and  murder^  punishable  (fences  in  a  master.  It  is 
very  miimte  in  prescribing  die  number  of  hours,  which  the 
master  may  tawfiilly  exact  to  be  emptoyed  in  labor,  and  the 
YHmiber  of  hours,  which  he  must  allow  his  slave  for  meal 
limes  and  for  rest  It  pt*escribes  the  time  and  extent  of  tifilt 
holidays.  In  short,  it  settles  With  minuteness  and  detail 
die  whole  drcle  of  relations  between  master  and  slave,  de^ 
lining,  and  prescribing  what  the  former  nmy^  smd  may  not 
«xact  of  the  latter.  Yet,  after  all  diese  minute  provision?^ 
i^e  slave  finds  the  thief  alleviation  of  his  hard  condition, 
and  his  be^  security  against  cruel  treatment^  and  iiis  moi9t 
valid  bond  for  kind  and  proper  deportment  towards  him^ 
tn  the  increasing  light,  humanity  and  force  of  puMic  opiniioni. 

l^at  the  slave  is,  also,  in  the  general  circumstances  of 
iris  condition,  as  happy,  as  this  relation  will  admit  of  his 
i^ng,  is  an  unquestionable  fact  That  he  seldom  performs 
«BS  much  labor,  or  performs  it  as  well,  as  a  fi'ee  man,  says 
all  upon  the  sutjject  of  the  motivei^  'which  fi'eedom  only 
can  supply,  which  can  be  alleged.  In  all  the  better  man* 
aged  plantations,  the  mode  of  building  the  quarters  is  fixed. 
The  arrangementofAie  little  village  has  a  fashion,  by  which 
It  is  settled.  Interest,  if  not  humani  ty  has  defined  the  amount 
<^food  and  rest,  necessary  for  their  health ;  and  tiiere  is  ill 
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a  lai^e  and  respectable  plaAtatian  as  much  precision  in  ib» 
rules,  as  mueh  exactness  in  ihe  times  of  going  to  sleep^ 
awaking,  going  to  labor,  and  redoing  before  and  after  meals^ 
as  in  a  garrison  under  military  discipline,  or  in  a  ship  of  wan 
A  bell  gives  all  the  signals.  Every  dave,  at  the  assigned 
hour  in  the  morning,  is  forth-coming  to  his  labor,  or  his 
case  is  reported,  either  as  one  of  idleness,  obstinacy,  or 
sickness,  in  which  case  he  is  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  there 
he  is  attended  by  a  physician,  who,  for  the  most  part,  has  a 
jearly  salary  for  attending  to  all  the  sid&  of  the  plaitotioa 
The  union  of  physical  force,  directed  by  one  will,  is  now 
well  understood  to  have  a  much  greater  efiect  upon  the 
amount  of  labor,  which  a  number  of  hands,  so  managed^ 
can  bring  about,  than  the  same  force  directed  by  as  many 
wills  as  there  are  hands.  Hence  it  happens,  that  while 
one  free  man,  circumstances  being  die  same,  will  perform 
more  labor  than  one  slave,  an  hundred  slaves  will  accom- 
plish more  on  one  plantation,  than  so  many  hired  free  men, 
acting  at  their  own  discretion.  Hence,  too,  it  is,  that  such 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  cotton  and  sugar  is  made  here,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  laboring  hands.  All  the  pro- 
cesses of  agriculture  are  managed  by  system.  Every  tUng 
goes  straight  forward.  There  is  no  pulling  down  to-day 
the  scheme  of  yesterday,  and  the  whole  amount  of  force  is 
directed  by  the  teaching  of  experience  to  the  best  i^esnlt. 

If  we  could  lay  out  of  the  question,  the  intrinsic  evils  of 
the  case,  it  would  be  a  cheering  sight,  that  which  is  present 
^ted  by  alarge  Louisiana  plantation.  The  fields  are  as 
level,  and  as  regular  in  their  figures,  as  gardens.  They 
sometimte  contain  three  or  four  hundred  acres  in  one  field  i 
and  we  have  seen  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  ploughs  all  mak* 
ing  their  straight  forrows  through  a  fields  a  mile  in  depth, 
with  a  regularity,  which,  it  would  be  supposed,  could  only 
be  obtained  by  a  line.    The  plough  is  generally  worked 
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Ity  B^/^le  mule,  ai^  guided  byvasingle  hand,  who  cheem 
the  long  course  of  bis  fiirrow-  with;  a  song. 

Riters.  East  of  tl^  Mississippi,  fall  into  that  river  Ba- 
you Sarah,,  and  one  or  two  other  small  streams.  Into  the 
^ux,  or  Bayou  Manshac,  or  Ibberville,  as  it  passes  from 
the  Missiissippito  lake  Maurepas,  falls  the  Amite,  and  some 
other  inconsiderable  streams.  The  Tic&h  falls  into  lake 
Maurepas.  The  Tangipao  falls  into  lake  Ponchartrainj 
as  do  Chifiuncteand^Boi^uca..  Pearl  river  divides  be- 
tween this  state  and'  Mississippi,  and  falls  into  the  rigolets, 
near  Pearlingtoa  None  of  them,.except  Pearl  river,  which 
has  been  already  described,  have  courses  of  more  than 
seventy  or  eighty  miles,  and  they  are  navigable  by  schoo« 
ners  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  lake.  They  rise 
in  the  state  of  Mississippi.  ChifTuncte  affords  the  best  har- 
bor on  the  lake. 

The  effluxes  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  in  ascending, 
are  first  the  Bayou  Lafourche ;  next  Placquemine ;  and  the 
fast  Atcha&laya^  or  as  it  is  universally  pronounced,  Chaf- 
&lio.  Lafourche  breaks  out  from  the  Mississippi  at  Don* 
tddsonville,  ninety  miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  taking 
a  south-east  course,  finds  its  separate  channel  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  about  fifty  miles  west  of  the  Balize.  The  Placque- 
mine^ still  further  up,  carries  out  at  times  a  great  and 
sweeping  body  of  water  from  the  Mississippi.  Afier  runm'ng 
some  distance  through  a  very  rich  tract  of  country,  it  unites 
^  with  the  Atcha&laya  in  one  broad  stream,  which,  before  it 
passes  into  the  gulf,  receives  the  Teche,  a  stream  which 
passes  through  the  fertile  plains  of  Opelousas  and  Atta- 
kqms. 

At  a  very  little  distance  below  the  mouth  of  Red  river, 
&e  Atcha£daya  breaks  out  from  the  west  bank  with  an 
outlet,  apparently  of  the  same  width  with  Red  river,  and 
it  is  supposed,  carrying  ofi"  from  the  Mississippi  as  muah 
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water,  aaRed  river  brings  in.  It  htis  suf^  a  fbUgj^  » 
the  bend  of  ibe  Mississippi,  as  Oiat  immense  masses  gC 
drift  wood  and  timber,  passing  down  that  river,  lire  swept 
into  this  outlet  This  aecumalaling  mass  seoa  nieets  with 
obstructions,  and  is^  januned  together  inta  a  raft^  whicb 
rises,  and  fells  with  the  rising  and  felling  of  the  Bayou.- 
Aconsiderable  vegetation  of  shrubs  and  floweringplantshas 
been  fi>rtned  on  the  surfeee  of  ibis  floating  timber ;.  and  a 
man  might  pass  directly,  over  this  vast  mass  of  wtitete,  withr 
out  knowing  when  he  was  erossing  it.  The  raft  is  ei^t 
or  ten  miles,  in  extent,  smd  is  supposed  ta  contain  a  mass  of 
more  than  twa  million  cords  of  wood  and  timber,.  The 
medial  width  of  the  Bayou  is  tittle  more  than  300  y»x^ 
It  has  a  winding  course,  traverses  many  points  <d  the  com*^ 
pass,  and  receives  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  overflow 
at  different  places  in  its  course.  Its  length,  before  it  faUt 
into  the  gulf,  measuring  its  meanders,  is  nearly  900  miles, 
and  its  comparative  course  130^ 

The  Teche  rises  in  OpetcMisas,receivii^  a  great  nilmbeir 
of  streams,  that  rise  in  the  prairies.  ,  It  winds  through 
Opelousas  and  Attakapas,  and  meets  the  tide  at  T^ew  Ibe-^ 
ria.  It  flows  about  45  miles  fiirther,  before  it  is  lost  in  the 
Atchafalaya,  which  it  entei*s  by  a  mouth  200  yards  wide- 
It  has  a  course,  computing  its  meanderings,  of  180,  or 
190  miles. 

West  of  the  Teche  are  the  VermiliM,  Ccmrtableaa, 
Cakasiu  and  Sabine,  streams  of  considerable  importanoe, 
beside  a  very  great  number  of  smaller  streams,  which  rise, 
except  the  Sabine,  in  the  woods  in  the  south-western  parts 
of  the  state,  and  thence  emerge  into  the  prairies,  and  issdte 
either  wth  the  streans  above  named,  or  &U  intotlie  tekes, 
which  skirt  all  this  front  of  the  state.  Indeed,  the  whole 
hoamdary  of  Opelousas  and  Attakapas  on  the  gul^  is  a 
chain  of  lakes,  some  larger,  and  some  sma|iler$  and  almost 


ftmmderaibta  l%e  margin  of  tbe  sea  shore,  for  some  dis*- 
tance  back  into  the  country^  is  a  dead  level,  and  below  the 
tides^  whieh  are  created  by  a  strong  south  wind,  in  whjch 
ease  the  sea  throws  if&  waters  over  great  extents  of  theses 
marshy  plains^  When  the  rivers  reach  the  lakes  and  tha 
ticinity  of  the  gnlf^  they  communicate  with  the  lakes  by 
many  mdodis^  and  by  each  other  with  numberless  lateral 
commuiiications.  So  that  the  connections  of  the  lakes  and 
the  streams  form  an  immense  tissue  of  net  wori(,  and  the 
nuifibers  of  beatable  communications  are  only  known  to 
the  inhabitants  in  their  vicinity,  and  who  have  been  longi 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  country. 

We  may  remark  in  passing,  that  the  soil  on  the  Atcha* 
&laya  is  red»  like  that  of  Red  riven  Indeed,  from  the  cha- 
factor  and  conformation  of  the  cotfhd|F  on  its  banks,  from 
the  width  of  the  Bayou,  and  the  vegetation  in  its  vicinity, 
we  clearly  infer,  that  it  wds  once  the  channel  of  Red  river, 
by  which  that  river  ptirsued  its  own  independent  course  to 
the  gulf,  without  mingling  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Misr 
sissippi. 

The  soil  on  the  baid^s  of  the  Teche  is  red,  and  shows^ 
ako,  that  it  once  had  some  connection  with  Red  river. — 
Its  alluvions  have  many  points  of  resemblance  to  those  o£ 
that  riven  Like  them,  these  also,  are  of  exhaustless  ferti^ 
lity.  They  are  settled,  in  their  whdie  extent,  until  they  be- 
ootne  so  lo\v,  as  to  be  subject  to  inundaticm.  Exempt  the 
coast  above  New  Orleat^,  it  presents  the  largest  and  coofH 
pretest  setdement  iti  the  state.  It  is  remarked  of  this^streani, 
tfmt  it  presents  mani^t  indications  of  having  oncte  bt^eik 
4ieefaaiiliel  of  a  much  greater  volume  of  water,  than  it  ear- 
ms  at  present  The  channel  grovins  broader  and  deeper, 
beyond  the  FVisilier,  for  an  hundred  miles.  At  the  festyier 
pkiee  it  ti  50  yards  wide,  and  at  low  water  three  feet  deep. 
Wlmre  it  enters  the  Atchafalaya^  its  elmnn^  is  100  yards 
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wide,  and  it  has  20  feet  water.    Between  the  two  points  il 
has  received  no  water  to  account  for  this  enlargement 

Bayou  Boeuf  and  Cocodri,  rising  near  Red  river  in  the 
pine  hills,  wind  tfirough  a  very  fertile  aIliivi<Hi,  and  unite 
in  Opelousas,  to  form  the  Courtableau,  which  waters  the 
richest  part  of  Opelousas^  Vennihon,  Mermentau,  and 
Courtableau  all  rise  near  each  other,  iif  level  table  lands 
near  the  centre  of  Opelousas.  Each  of  them  have  va- 
luable lands  lying  on  their  banks. 

We  can  do  no  more,  in  conformity  with  our  limits,  than 
give  some  of  the  names  of  the  more  conspicuous  bayous, 
that  go  to  form  those,  which  we  have  mentioned,-and  which 
wind  in  different  directions  through  the  vast  prairies,  be- 
tween the  Atcha&laya  and  the  Sabine.  In  this  distance 
we  cross  the  DerbalilB,9raushka,  Tensa,  FusiUer,  CarrioQi 
Cocodri,  Bayou  Cane,  Bayou  Mellet,  Petit  Anse,  Bayou 
Sale,  Bayou  Nezpique,Placquemine,  Brule,  Queue,Tortue^ 
Bayou  Chicot,  Bayou  Grand  Louis,  Lacasine,  Carri<Hi 
Crow,  and  a  great  number  of  streams  of  less  importance, 
that  are  properly  streams  of  the  prairies. 

Below  the  open  prairies,  there  are  a  number  of  Bayous, 
that  belong  to  theAtchafelaya,  and  the  Placquemine ;  sudi 
as  the  Gros  Tete,  Bayou  Maringouin,  Bayou  Mansir,  an 
efflux  from  the  Mississippi,  Grand  and  Petit  Caillou, Bayou 
peau  de  Chevruil,  Bayou  Large,  and  many  odiers. 

Near  a  singular  hill  between  Opelousas  and  AvoyeUes 
rise  the  Bayous  Rouge  and  Petit  Prairie.  They  run  through 
a  rich  soil,  and  an  immensely  deep  and  heavy  forest  Bft- 
you  Rouge  is  a  circular  hill,  rising  from  a  great  extent  of  ad* 
jacent  level  and  swampy  lands,  and  which,  but  for  its  ex- 
tent, might  be  taken  for  an  Indian  mound.  The  small  and 
wretched  remains  of  the  Tunica  tribe  of  Indians  reshle 
here.  This  tribe  at  a  distant  period  was  desdtetted  by  a 
massacre,  perpetrated  on  them  by  idie  Natchez  Indians. — 
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%tere,  intermediate  between  Red  river  and  the  gulf,  and 
isolated  from  savage  and  social  man,  intercourse  with 
whom  has  been  alike  ruinous  to  them,  by  inundated  swamps 
and  deep  and  pathless  forests,  they  dwell  in  solitude. 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  two  great  rivers  of 
Louisiana,  Red  river  and  the  Washita,  whose  tracks  lead 
us  into  the  interior,  we  propose  to  name  the  principal  lakes 
of  Louisiana,  as  the  larger  of  them  either  communicate 
directly  with  the  gul^  or  lie  in  its  vicinity.  Lakes  Maure* 
pas,  Ponchartrain  and  Borgne  form  an  extended  chain 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  Lake  Maurepas  is  of  a  circular 
form,  and  is  comparatively  small.  It  communicates  with 
lake  Pcmchartrain  by  a  narrow  pass.  Lake  Ponchartrain  is 
40  miles  long  and  28  wide.  It  communicates  by  two  nar« 
row  passes,^  called  rigolets,  with  lake  Borgne,  which  is  35 
miles  long  and  13  wide.  These  lakes,  though  navigated 
by  a  great  number  of  small  vessels,  principally  schooners, 
are  shallow,  except  in  a  channel  through  their  centre.--^ 
Lake  Boi^e  has  seldom  more  than  six  feet  water,  except 
in  this  channel  When  we  could  see  no  land,  in  a  clear 
day  OQ  lake  Ponchartmin,  we  sounded  bottom  with  a  com* 
mem  cane  angling  rod»  When  the  wind  rises,  these  shallow 
lakes  are  subject,  to  what  is  called  a  ground  swell,  and 
Iheir  navigation  is  dangerous. 

The  lakes  west  of  the  Mississippi,  along  the  shores  of 
the  gulf,  and  between  Red  river  and  Washita^  are  too  nu« 
merous  for  us  to  enumerate.  A  complete  catalogue,  em- 
bracing them  all,  lai^e  and  small,  would  swell  the  number 
to  hundreds.  The  chief  of  them  are  Barataria,  Attaka- 
pas,  Prune,  Salt  water,  Green,  Grand,  Mermentau,  Calca- 
£iu  and  Sabine  on  the  gulf;  and  Long,  Gatahoola,  latt,  Sa- 
line, Natchitoches,  Spanish,  Black,  Bistineau,  Bodau,  Pis- 
quota,  and  many  smaller  ones  between  Washita  and  Red 
river,  and  Red  river  and  the  Sabine;  and  Concordia,  Ho- 


inochitto  and  Providence  lakes,  belonging  to  the  Missis^ 
isippi.  West  t>f  that  river  are  also  the  smaller  lakes,  Oiit- 
timaches,  Natchez,  Des  islets,  Levy,  Little  lake^  Palourde, 
Quacha,  Ronde,  St  John,  St  Joseph,  &c.  Some  of  these 
lakes  are  many  miles  in  extent,  and  others  are  little  larger^ 
tfian  t^i6  collections  of  water,  called  ponds  at  the  north. 

That  some  of  them*  are  of  recent  brigin  is  proved  by  the 
£ict,  that  in  the  midst  of  diem  are  Vast  extents  of  water,  out 
of  which  rise  thousands  of  deep  cypress  trees^  still  stand- 
ing  erect,  where  boals  pftsa^,  and  fish  are  taken  in  the  driest 
seasona  As  you  approach  these  lakes^  which  abound  in 
fish,  through  the  deep  forests,  which  skirt  them,  you  are 
warned  of  ymt  approach  to  them  by  observing  the  trees 
shrouded  in  a  deeper  drapery  of  long  moss.  They  hav6 
generally  on  their  shores  a  skirt  of  richsoil^  resembling  an 
alhivioa 

Scirine.  ^is  river  rises  in  Texas^  in  lati^de  32*  30^ 
land  flows  southwardly,  entering  this  state  at  its  south-west 
tmgle,  in  the  parish  of  Natchitoches*  Thence  it  forms  the 
dividing  line  between  Louisiana  and  the  states  of  Mexico, 
ft  has  a  course  of  400  mites;  and  in  high  stages  of  ife  wa* 
ters^  when  the  obstructions  of  small  timber  rafts  are  clear* 
isd  out  of  it,  is  susceptible  of  good  steam  boat  navigation, 
ias  high  as  the  great  crossing  on  the  road  from  Nachitoehes 
to  the  Spanish  country.  In  low  stages  of  water  it  has  but 
lour  feet  water  over  the  bar  at  its  mouth«  Like  the  other 
rirers  t£  this  ^tate,  it  broadens  into  a  wide  lake  before  i% 
centers  die  gulC  It  enters  it  through  a  vast  and  solitary 
prairie  of  uncommon  sterility^  uncheered  by  the  distant 
view  of  vessels,  of  by  any  traces  of  st>cial  existence.  A 
few  wandering  savages  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  distance 
diminished  to  moving  atoms.  The  wild  deer  browses  un* 
molested ;  and  the  sea  fowls  scream  unterrified  by  the  re^ 
port  of  the  gun.    The  prairie  is  as  illimitable  by  the  eye>> 
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m  the  occsteD,  on  which  it  txA'dera  Its  wide  allavion  con* 
tains  lands  only  of  second  rate  quality.  It  waters  the  mo^ 
failly  parts  of  the  state.  Amonig  those  hills  there  are  fre- 
q^uent  streams,  some  lakes  and  ponds,  and  oftentimes  small 
strips  of  good  second  rate  land  This  stream  derives  its 
ohief  consequence  from  its  position,  as  the  line  of  separa- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

WashUa.  This  large  river  rises  in  the  Masserne  moun^ 
tains,  in  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  in  latitude  34^  North 
Fork,  Washita  Fork,  and  South  Fork  unite  to  form  the 
main  river,  which,  after  flowing  something  more  than  100. 
miles,  receives  from  the  north.  Hot  Spring  fork.  Eight 
leagues  below,  it  receives  the  Cado,  and  me  same  distance 
lower  down,  the  Little  Missouri  The  Saline  rises  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Hot  Springs,  and  after  a  winding 
course  of  150  miles,  flows  into  the  Washita  just  above  the 
limits  of  this  stajte.  The  Bayou  Barthelemi  rises  ten  leagues 
south  of  the  Sabine,  and  joins  the  Washita  a  league  above 
fort  Miro,  The  Chaudron  comes  in  from  the  south,  and 
the  Bceuf  and  the  Macon  having  its  head  waters  in  Provi- 
dence lake,  from  the  north.  The  latter,  with  some  smaU 
streams  united  to  it,  forms  the  Tensa,  On  the  other  side 
comes  in  Gatahoola,  or  Little  river.  Of  this  river,  the  Diig- 
demony  is  a  principal  branch.  Little  river,  in  its  course 
passes  through  Gatahoola  lake,  and  uniting  with  the  Ten- 
sa  in  a  deep  swampy  forest,  forms  the  Black  river,  whic^ 
soon  after  the  junction,  mixes  its  waters  with  Red  river.    ' 

The  soil  of  the  alluvions  of  Washita,  in  its  lower  <M>ur- 
ses,  is  black  and  extremely  fertile.  Its  upper  waters  run 
through  a  mountainous  region,  the  description  of  which 
naturally  falls  under  the  head  of  Arkansas  Territory.  The 
lower  waters  of  this  river  rise  in  the  Pine  Hills,  and  have 
on  their  banks  second  rate  land,  until,  a  short  distance  from 
dieir  union  with  the  main  river,  when  the  soil  becomes  of 
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Ae  same  quality  witii  that  of  the  main  river.  On  the  ak 
litvions  and  bayous  of  this  river  are  already  a  great  nump 
b?r  of  fine  cotton  plantaticuis ;  and  there  is  an  extent  of  rich, 
unoccupied  cotton  lands  for  a  much  greater  number  still 
The  natural  productions  of  this  river^  and  its  waters  in  this 
9tate»  are  considered  no  way  inferior  to  those  of  die  best 
parts  of  the  Mississippi,  and  are  the  same,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  the  sugar  cane,  which  is  not  known  to  have  been 
attempted  on  its  waters. 

Red  river.  This  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  tribu* 
taries  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  width  of  channel^  in  its  low- 
^r  courses,  does  ^y  no  means  correspond  to  its  length  of 
course,  or  the  immense  mass  of  waters,  which  it  rolls  t» 
its  parent  stream.  But  in  high  waters,  when  it  has  arrived 
within  300  or  400  miles  of  that  river,  it  is  often  divided 
into  two  or  three  parallel  channels,  and  a  line  of  bayous 
and  lakes  connected  with  it,  takes  up  its  superabundant 
waters,  and  are  a  considerable  time  in  filling ;  and  prevent 
the  river  from  displaying  its  breadth  and  amount  of  waters, 
as  it  does  in  the  high  lands  500  miles  above,  where  the 
whole  river  flows  through  high  lands  in  one  broad  stream. 
It  takes  its  rise  in  a  chain  of  hills  neiMT  Santa  Fe,  in  New 
Mexico,  called,  we  know  not  by  what  authority,  the  Ca- 
-  ous  mountains*  In  its  upper  courses  ^  U^  receives  Blue 
river,  and  False  Washita.  It  winds  through  a  r^ion  of 
j^iries,  on  which  feed  droves  of  Buffidos,  cattle  and  wild 
horses  In  these  regions  it  receives  a  great  many  conside- 
rable tributaries,  the  names  of  which  have  not  yet  beat 
given.  Between  the  Pawnee  and  the  state  of  Louisiana  it  re- 
ceives Kimichie  Yasseux,  and  Little  river  fit)m  the  north. 
From  the  south  enter  the  Bois  d'Arc,  and  Little  river  of 
^e  south.  The  Bodcau,  Dacheet,  Black  lake  and  Saline 
rivers  enter  Red  river,  after  it  enters  Louisiana.  There 
are  fine  tracts  of  land  on  the  Dacheet  and  Salim^,     Welb 


are  smk  in  a  salt  prain^  near  the  Saline,  frcnn  which  con* 
Sidefable  quantities  of  salt  are  made.  Black  lake  river  is 
a  considerable  stream^-on  the  banks  <^  which,  among  the 
hills,  are  found  great  vaneti^s  of  petii&ctions  of  every  sort 
Lake  Bistineau  communicates  with  Red  river.  Petri&c* 
tions  abound  on  its  shores,,  and  this  remote  and  romantic 
dieet  of  water  has  some  of  the  most  delighiiul  scenery  on 
ks  shores. 

Through  the  greater  amount  of  its  course.  Red  river 
winds  through  immense  [urairies  dfa  red  soil  covered  with 
grass  and'  vines,  that  bear  delicious  grapes^  On  its  bank» 
is  the  fivorite  range  of  ifae  buffido,  and  the  other  game,  pe* 
euiiar  to  the  immense  western  ocean^  of  prairies.  About 
thirty  leagues  above  Natchitoches,  commences  the  r^^ 
which  is  nothing  more,  than  an  immense  swampy  expan* 
flion  of  the  alluvion  of  the  river  to  the  width  of  twenty  or 
thirty  miles.  The  ri ver^  spreading  here  intoa  vast  number 
of  channels,  frequenliy  shallow  of  course,  has  been  for  ages 
clogging  with  a  compact  mass  of  timber,  and  fallen  trees 
wafled  from  the  upper  regions.  Be^e^fi  these  masses  the 
river  has  a  channel,  sometimes  lost  in  a  lake,.and  found  by 
following  the  outlet  of  that  lake  back  to  the  parent  channel 
There  is  no  stage  of  the  water,  in  whidb  a  keel  boat  widi 
an  experienced  pilot  may  not  make  its  way  through  the 
raft.  We  have  seen  a  considerable  steam  boat,  whidi 
was  built  above  «the  raft,  and  floated  through  it  in  an  un* 
finished  state.  The  river  is  blocked  up  by  this  immense 
mass  of  timber  for  a  length,  on  its  meanders,  of  between 
sixty  and  seventy  miles.  There  are  places,  where  the  wa- 
ter can  be  seen  in  motion  under  the  loga  In  other  places, 
the  whole  width  of  the  river  may  be  crossed  on  horse- 
back, and  boats  only  make  their  way,  in  passing  these 
places,  by  following  the  inlet  of  a  lake,  and  coasting  it  |o 
its  outlet,  and  thus  finding  the  channel  again.     Weeds* 
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flowering  shrubs,  and  small  willows  have  taken  root  npoti 
the  surface  of  this  timber,  and  flourish  above  the  waters- 
But  in  all  these  places  tl)e  courses  of  the  river,  its  outline, 
and  its  bends  are  distinctly  marked  by  a  margin  of  forest 
trees,  which  grow  here  on  the  banks  in  the  same  manner, 
as  they  do,  where  the  channel  is  open. 

It  is  an  impediment  of  incalculaUe  injury  to  the  naviga* 
tion  of  this  noble  river,  and  the  immense  extent  of  fine 
country  above  it  There  is  probably  no  part  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  unoccupied  lands  have  higher  claims, 
from  soil,  climate,  intermixture  of  prairies  axuA  timbered 
lands,  position,  and  every  inducement  to  population,  than 
the  country  between  the  raft  imd  Kiamesia.  This  country 
would  be  settled  with  great  rapidity,  were  it  not  for  die 
obstruction,  which  this  raft  opposes  to  the  navigation  of  the 
river.  The  state  has  made  an  ^brt  to  have  it  removed. — 
The  general  government  has  had  it  in  contemplation,  and 
we  believe,  has  made  an  appropriaticm  for  this  purpose* 
The  river  above  the  raft  becomes  broad,  deep,  and  naviga- 
ble for  steam  boats  in  moderate  stages  (yf  die  water  1,000 
miles  towards  the  mountains. 

Below  the  rafl;,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  river  ^vides 
itseif  into  many  channels,  and  fills  such  a  number  of  bay- 
ous and  lakes,  that  lie  panllel  to  the  river,  that  the  bare 
enumeration  of  their  names  would  carry  us  beyond  our 
olgect  The  valley  of  this  very  interesting  river  has  a 
width  of  three  or  four  miles,  as  high  as  the  Kiamesia,  near- 
ly a  thousand  miles  from  its  mouth,  following  its  meanders. 
It  biroadens,  as  it  slopes  towards  the  Mississippi,  and  has, 
for  alongdistancefit>m  i  tsmouth^  a  valley  from  six  to  eighteen 
miles  in  width.  Of  all  the  broad  and  fertile  alluvions  of 
the  Mississippi  streams,  no  one  exceeds  thia  It  compares 
in  many  more  points  with  the  fomous  Nile,  than  the  Bfissis- 
sippi,  to  which  that  river  has  so  ofien  beai  liken^.    Cot- 


ton  is  at  present  die  staple  article  of  the  growth  of  itslovv** 
er  course.  Sugar  cane  is  at  this  time  in  an  extensive  scale 
of  experiment,  and  will,  probabjy,  hereafter  be  raised  in 
abundance ;  and  the  broad  and  fertile  plains  of  this  river, 
as  far  as  Natchitoches,  will  be  converted  into  sugar  planta^ 
tions.  The  alluvions  of  Rapide,  Bceuf,  Robert,  Rigolet, 
Bon  Dieu,  Aux  Canes,  and  the  other  waters  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  river,  in  &ct  of  all  ils  waters,  as  &r  as  83% 
seem  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  cultivation.  This  val* 
ley  spreads  from  east  to  west  ingtoad  <^  north  and  sou^. 
^ike  the  Mississippi.  The  immense  masses  of  cold  walm, 
which  that  river  brings  down  from  the  northern  r^om^, 
must  sensibly  aifectthe  telnperatureof  the  air  on  its  banks. 
In  descending  from  Red  river  to  New  Orleans,  we  have 
observed,  that  vegetation  in  the  spring  was  more  than  a 
week  in  advance,  of  that  on  the  Mississippi,  although  far- 
ther to  the  south.  We  believe,  that  cane  will  thrive  as 
well  on  this  river  in  31^,  as  it  does  on  the  Mississifi^i  in 
30^.  All  the  ehief  streams  of  the  river  have  the  same 
soil  and  character  with  the  main  river.  Kadeed  (he  lands 
on  Bayou  Rapide,  Robert,  and  Boeuf  are  supposed  to  be 
richer,  than  those  of  the  main  river.  It  is  considered  the 
best  land  for  cotton  in  the  United  States.  It  is  of  a  reddidi 
,tinge,  mefiew,  friable,  slightly  impregnated  wi4i  salt,  and 
brings  forward  in  great  luxuriance  all  the  vegetatic»i,  that 
is  proper  to  its  climate.  Its  indigo  and  tobacco  are  consi- 
dered the  best  in  Louisiana.  ' 

It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  trees,  shrubs 
and  viujBS,  that  are  common  to  the  valley  <^  this  river  and 
the  Washita.  We  have  already  iimluded  them  in  our 
general  remarks  upon  the  trees  of  the  western  country. — 
We  shall  only  remark,  that  die  greater  part  of  them,  which 
belong  properly  to  the  nortb^n  and  middle  regions  of  the 
country,  are  alsp  found  here,    We  except  the  chemut,  al- 


ibM^  the  chiocopin^  a  s^tedes  of  the  dieofnitf  grows 
hera  It  wants  the  orange  ftnd  tiie  live  oak  of  the  more 
southern  parts  of  the  stale.  The  laurel  tribe  is  very  abun* 
dant,  as  are  the  oaks  and  hickwies.  In  Af  eastern  divi- 
sion of  Opelousas  ^  forty  diffi^rent^ecies  of  trees  have  been 
found  growing  wi Ain  die  space  of  a  few  mites.  The 
live  oak  stems  to  indicate,  that  as  we  advance  west  in  the 
same  parallel,  the  temperatore  diminishes.  In  the  west- 
era  parts  of  the  state,  it  retires  to  the  south,  and  is  no 
wh^re  found  so  far  north,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  MotHle. 

Idands.  East  of  the  Mississippi,  and  fronting  dii9 
state,  there  are  a  number  of  islands,  akMig  the  shore  of 
the  gulf,  the  largest  of  which  is  called  Chanddean—* 
They  are  all  small,  covered  with  pine  and  sand  heapa — 
Some  of  them  are  inhabited,  and  rendered  fertile  by  the 
industry  of  their  owners.  Those  that  lie  off  tl^  shore  of 
lake  Borgne  are  considered  uncommonly  healthy;  and 
fllpme  of  the  inhabitants  survive  to  extreme  old  age.  West 
of  the  ]\j[is8issippi,  the  principal  islands  along  the  gdf 
shore,  are  Barataria,  the  noted  resort  of  Lafilte^s  piratical 
s^adron,  Thomas\  La  Croix,  and  AsC€«isian  island&-^ 
The  soil  of  these  islands  is  generally  of  the  ricbest  char- 
acter. They  are  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  live  oaks 
and  other  trees,  and  abound  in  deer,  turkeys,'  and  othej 
gam^  Millions  of  sea  fowls,  at  the  proper  seascMis,  fire- 
qu^it  the  inlets  and  bays,  contiguous  to  than,  and  oysters 
an4  fish  are  in  the  greatest  abimdanoe,  and  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent qittdity.  Thomas'  idand  is  acquiring  reputation  as 
a  resort  for  health.  From  the  purity  of  the  air  of  the 
pilf,  and  the  cool  breesse  of  the  trade  winds,  nxnd  the  op- 
portunities of  sea  bathing,  and  the  refi'eshii^  verdureof 
the  island,  it  would  be  a  delightful  summer  residence,  were 
it  not  for  the  annoyance  of  its  myriads  of  musqmtos. — 
As  it  is,  it  is  a  charming  place,  in  which  lo  pass  the  vHnler. 


^ese  islands  have  come  in  demand,  since  the  recent 
discovery,  that  their  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly  favor- 
able to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane.  They  will  soon  be 
covered  with  that  kind  of  cultivatioa  Althouglji  there  are 
extensive  marshes  between  Aem  and  the  high  grounds^  of 
Attakapas,  yet  as  these  marshes  are  situated  north  of  the 
islands,  and  as  the  summer  winds  blow  almost  invariably 
fix>m  the  south,  they  have  all  the  chances  for  being  salubri* 
eus,  that  they  would  have,  if  they  were  wholly  removed 
from  marshes.  Thomas^  idand  is  comiecled  with  the 
main  land  by  a  cause  way.  There  is  an  astonkhing  pecu-^ 
arity,  appertaining  to  this,  and  most  of  the  islands  along 
this  shore.  Rising  from  the  sea  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh, 
^rted  by  an  immense  prairie,  as  level  almost  as  the  gulf^ 
and  elevated  but  a  few  feet  above  its  surface,  the  islands  rise 
like  UufT  hills,  and  have  an  elevation  rated  difierently  frootf 
30  to  100  feet  above  the  sea,  and  above  the  prairies  in  the 
vicinity.  The  singularity  of  the  appearance,  which  they 
present  from  this  circumstance,  can  only  be  readily  con^^ 
ceived  by  erne,  who  has  seen  the  country^  To  find  the 
cause  of  this  elevation,  and  to  account  for  it  on  geological 
principles^  has  furnished  new  employment  fer  geologists^ 

Beside  the  sea  islands,  there  are  many  lake  and  marsb 
islands  on  this  shore,  some  of  them  of  considerable  eX' 
tent  Sicily  island,  between  Catahoola  and  Natchez  is  nol 
only  a  body  of  fine  soil,  but  fifom  its  position  and  appear^ 
ance,  presents  an  aspect  of  great  interest  .  In  the  midst  of 
a  vast  swamp,  and  insulated  by  marshes  and  bayous,  and 
in  the  season  of  high  waters  by  the  overflow  of  the  Mis^ 
sissippi,  a  large  body  <^  the  richest  alluvial  land^  entirely 
above  the  highest  floods,  rises,  like  a  glacis,  to  blufls  of  pine 
woods,  and  we  see  their  ever  verdant  tops  waving  above 
the  vast  surrounding  morassL  On  this  island  are  some  of 
the  best  plantations  in  the  parish  of  Catahoola. 
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Hi^^.  We  have  seen  that  the  shdres  of  the  pilf  art 
generally  low.  They  are  especially  so  along  the  front  of 
fiiis  state.  Vast  extents  of  nUgirsh  interpose  between  the 
sea  and  the  cultivable  land&  The  lakes  and  inlets  and 
Sounds  are  connected  by  an  inextricable  tissue  of  commu- 
nications and  passes  accessible  by  small  vessels  and  bayt 
craft,  and  impossible  to  be  known  except  by  pilots,  perfect- 
ly a^[uainted  with  the  waters.  Hence  the  security  afford- 
ed to  small  piratical  vessels^  commanded  by  men^  who  could 
guide  Aem  by  sinuous  and  narrow  dbannels^  where  none, 
but  the  most  exp^ienced  pilots  could  follow  them.  The 
shore  is  indmited  by  numberless  small  bays,  very  few  of 
them  aflbrding  efficient  water  to  shelter  yjessels.  Ber* 
wick's  bay  is  the  only  one,  that  has  any  considerable  ex" 
Vont 

Prairies.  A  very  great  proportion  of  the  surface  of 
this  state  is  covered  with  prairies.  Almost  all  these  prai-* 
ries  are  connected,  and  form^  like  the  waters  of  the  Missis^- 
sippi,  a  &mily,  through  which  the  connection  of  all  the 
branches  may  be  traced  The  prairies,  that  are  included 
Wider  the  general  name  of  Attakapas,  are  the  first,  that 
occur  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  parish  of  Attakapas 
is  situated  in  these  prairies.  The  name  imphes '  man  ea* 
ter^'^  in  the  la^uage  of  the  savages,  who  formerly  inhabi- 
ted it,  and  who  are  reported  to  have  been  cannibals.  It  is 
tin  immense  plain  of  grass,  spreading  from  the  Atcha&la- 
ya  on  the  nordi  to  Ae  gulf  on  the  south.  Its  contents  are 
commonly  stat^  at  5,000  square  miles.  We,  however, 
deem  the  computation  too  lai;ge.  Being  open  to  the  gul( 
it  is  generally  fimned  by  the  refreshing  breezes  of  that  sea. 
Its  aspect  of  extreme  fertiliQr,  its  boundless  plain  of  grass, 
its  cheerily  views,  its  dim  verdant  oudine,  mingling  with 
the  mue  of  the  sea,  white  houses  seen  in  tlie  distance,  in- 
numerable cattle  and  horses  grazing  in  the  plain^  or  repos- 
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inglker^  and  there  under  the  ^ade  of  its  wobded  points, 
has  an  indescribable  pleasahtness  to  the  traveller,  who  has- 
"been  toiling  on  his  way  through  the  tangle,  and  the 
sWamps^  and  along  the  stagnant  lakes,  and  the  dark  and 
deep  forest  of  the  Mississippi  bottom.  All  at  once  he 
leaves  Ae  stifling  air,  the  hiusquitoes,  the  rank  cane,  th^ 
suiiibyii^  nettles,  and  the  daric  brown  shade,  and  emerges 
into  ^is  noble  and  cheerful  plain,  and  feels  the  cool  and 
sidabrious  )>reeze  of  the  gulf.  At  first  he  finds  it  almost 
pain&l  to  dilate  that  vision^  whichtias  so  long  be^i  confined 
ill  &e  forest,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  boundless  prospect, 
before  him.  He  sees,  spread  out  under  his  eye,  an  im- 
ndense  tract  of  beautifiil  country^  containing  in  1830,  more 
than  12,000  people,  all  subsisting  by  agriculture. 

Advancing  west,  he  passes  from  this  to  Opelousas  prai- 
rie, still  larger  dian  the  other,  and  computed  to  contain 
nearly  8,000  square  miles.  It  is  divided  by  bayous,  wood- 
ed grotinds,  points  and  bends,  and  o^'er  natural  bounda- 
ries, into  a  number  of  prairies,  which  have  separate  names 
and  marks  of  distincdoa  Taken  in  its  whole  extent,  it  is 
bounded  by  die  Attakapas  prairie  on  the  east,  pine  woods 
and  hflls  on  the  north,  the  Sabtne  on  the  west,  and  the  gulf 
en  the  south.  The  soil,  though  in  many  places  very  fer- 
tile, is  in  general  less  so,  than  the  former.  It  atones  for  that 
deficiency  by  being  more  salubrious,  bding  generally  deem^ 
ed  the  healthiest  region  in  the  state.  There  are  here  very 
<k>n8iderable  cotton  plantations,  and  some  of  indigo; 
and  the  parish,  which  bears  its  name,  is  one  of  the  most 
populous  in  the  state.  The  people  of  the  other  parish  are 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  the  sugar  cane.  This  is  the  centre 
of  the  land  of  shepherds,  and  the  paradise  of  those,  who 
deal  in  cattle.  The  greater  number  of  die  people  are 
t^iiefly  devoted  to  that  employment  and  they  number  their 
catde  by  thousands, 
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Bellevue  prairie  is  partly  in  Opelousas,  partly  in  Atia* 
kapas.  It  affords,  as  its  name  imports,  a  delightful  pros* 
pect  It  is  watered  on  its  western  limits  by  Bayou  Queue 
Tortue,  Placquemine  brule,  Bayou  Melet,  prairie  Grand 
Che vruil,  Laurent,  Alabama,  WikofFs',  Le  Melles',  Avoy-^ 
elles\  Merom,  or  Marom,  Grand  prairie.  Calcasiu  and 
Sabine  prairies  are  names,  that  designate  die  diflferent 
forms,  shapes  and  openings  of  this  continuous  line  of  pra- 
iries,fas  it  stretches  along  the  setdements  from  the  Placque* 
mine  to  the  Sabina 

Some  of  them,  as  Opelousas,  are  of  immense  extent 
That  of  the  Sabine  is  boundless  to  die  vision.  Calcasiu 
is  seventy  miles  long  by  twenty  wide.  They  are  general- 
ly so  level,  as  to  strike  the  eye  as  a  perfect  plain.  They 
have,  however,  slight  swells  and  declinations,  suffici^it  to 
parry  the  water  from  them.  Though  after  long  rains  they 
are  extremely  wet,  and  immense  tracts  are  covered  vath 
water.  They  have  a  gentle  and  imperceptible  slope  to- 
wards the  gulf,  and  generally  terminate,  before  they  reach 
the  shore,  in  wet  mdrshes,  into  which,  when  the  south  wind 
Uowa,  the  sea  is  driven.  These  mar&Aies  are  covered  with 
'a  luxuriant  growth  of  tall,  reedy  grass,  called  cane^grass. — 
In  various  parts  of  these  prairies,  there  are  islands  of  dm- 
bei^d  land&  They  generally  have  an  appearance  of  such 
regularity  and  beauty,  that  a  stranger  is  with  difficulty 
convinced,  that  they  are  not  clumps  of  trees,  planted  out 
in  circular,  square,  or  triangular  forms  for  the  ^beauty  of 
iheir  appearance.  It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  to 
4>ne,  who  has  not  felt  it,  an  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by 
one  of  these  circular  clumps  of  trees,  seemii^  a  kind  of 
tower  of  verdure,  rising  from  an  ocean  ci  grass.  Wher- 
ever a  bayou,  or  a  sti'eam  crosses  the  prairie,  it  is  marked 
with  ajTringe  of  timber,  which  strikes  the  eye  of  an  observ- 
er, like  the  lines  of  trees  in  landscape  painting. 
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At  the  points  of  these  prairies,  and  wherever  the  streams 
and  bayous  cross  them,  the  soil  is  rich.  But  they  become 
of  a  thinner  and  more  sterile  soil,  as  we  advance  towards 
the  Sabine.  AttaJkapas  is  the  first  and  the  most  fertile,  and 
ihat  of  the  Sabine  the  last  and  the  most  sterile..  On  the 
skirts eve&oftftepoorer prairies, near  watercourses  and 
abundant  winter  range^  there  is  a  sparse  population  quite 
'  to  die  Sabine.  The  situations  are  generally  selected  with 
a  view  to  their  being  favorable  for  the  raising  of  cattle. — 
There  are  a  few'cotton  plantations  beyond^  Opelousas  pra* 
irie.  But  most  of  the  people  subsist  by  raising  catde 
and  horses.  Some  years  since,  three  men  of  diis  region, 
numbered  above  15,000  head  of  homed  cattle,.and^  3,000 
horses  and  mules.  Some  of  the  situations  on  thes^jjjbnely^ 
but  delightful  prairies^  have  been  seleeted  with  such  refer- 
ei|pe  to  beauty  of  prospect,  that  we  question  if  any  in  Ar^. 
cadia  surpassed  them.  They  raise  sheep,  the  mutton  <^ 
which  is  excellent ;  but  the  wool  coarse.  Many  of  the 
horses  are  of  the  Andalusian  and  Numidian  breed; 
and  the  cattle  sleek,  slender,  elegantly  formed,  and  spirit- 
ed in  their  movement.  They  are  driven  to  New  Orleans^ 
for  a  market.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  French,  clad 
in  leather,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  often  opulent,  but 
clinging  to  the  simplicity  of  pastoral  life  firom  habit  and  in- 
clination. The  traveller  looks  round  upon  thousands  of 
catde,  and  a  rusdc  abundance  of  every  thing,  appertaining 
to  a  shepherd's  life ;  and  is  welcomed  with  a  genuine  hos- 
pitality, accompanied  with  French  urbanity. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  in  advancing  towards  these 
sequestered  regions,  die  traveller  from  New  Orleans  ob- 
serves a  decrease  of  luxury  and  refinement,  coiresponding 
to  bis  advance  on  his  journey,  evidencing  a  similitude  of 
Inverted  history.  He  travels  through  all  die  different 
stages  of  refinement,  fi-om  the  luxury  of  that  showy  and^ 
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exp^)»ive  city,  to  die  mansions  of  the  opulent  and  rtmi 
planters  of  Attakapas,  the  petUs  paysans  beyond,  and  the 
arcadian  habitations  of  the  French  planters  near  the  Sa- 
Vine. 

Avoyelles  prairie  has  a  very  narrow  front  on  Red  riv*;^ 
er,  is  rich  and  alluvial  in  point  of  soil,  and  of  moderate  ex- 
lent,  being  seldom  more  than  three  or  four  miles  wide,  h 
runs  back  from  Red  river  a  considerable  distance,  and 
constitutes  the  pari^,  the  name  of  which  it  beatis.  It  is  in* 
habited  by  cotton  planters  and  people,  who  subsist  by  rais- 
ing cattle.    They  are  principally  French. 

Catahoola  prairie,  on  Catahoola  or  Little  river  and  the 
Washita  has  in  many  respects  a  resemblance  to  that  of 
Avoyolies.  This  prairie,  together  with  Sicily  idand,  con- 
stitutes the  chief  part  of  the  parish  of  Catahoola.  There 
are,  also,  very  extensive  prairies  between  Wadbiita  and  Red 
river.  They  spread  in  a  line,  which  meanders,  like  the 
course  of  the  rivers,  through  die  wooded  country,  unti 
ihey  connect  themselves  with  the  immense  grassy  plains 
on  die  upper  courses  of  these  rivers.  They  are  generally 
second  or  third  rate  land,  for  the  most  part  untiihabitedi 
and  many  of  them  as  yet  without  a  name/ 

Three  new  parishes  have  been  rec^itly  created  by 
the  legislature.  The  parish  of  Placquemine  is  situated 
Jiordi  of  lake  Borgne,  west  of  New  Orleans,  and  is  bomh 
ded  on  the  southeast  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  greater 
part  of  its  surface  is  swampy.  It  produces  all  the  articles 
of  culture  in  (louisiana ;  but  sugar  is  the  staple* 

The  parish  of  Orleans  includes  the  city.  Chef  Men« 
teur,  Rigotpte,  Bayou  Bienvenu,  Bayou  GentiUyand  Ba^ 
you  St.  Johns,  are  all  in  this  parish,  and  are  &mou6  in  die 
history  of  the  late  war.  Lake  P<mchartrain,  lake  Boi]gne, 
Barataria  bay,  gulf  of  Mexico,  Caminda  bay,  lake  Deff 
islelB,  lake  Rond,  Lilde  lake  and  Quacba  lake  are  in  di»e 


Mmiis  of  ^bia  parish*  Sugar,  and  a^r  that^  cottion  aie  ifae 
staples  Along  the  ^coast  there  are  groves  of  orange  treesi, 
and  the  fig  is  extensively  raised.  In  this  parish  ate  the 
greater  part  of  the  defence,  that  are  ititended^  fortify  the 
city  of  New  Orleaiis  against  the  attack  of  a  foreign  foe. — 
The  diief  fortifications  are  oti  those  points^  by  which  the 
British  approached  towards  the  city  during  the  late .  war. 
Extensive  fottificattoi^  of  brick  Imve  been  erected  at  Petits 
Coquiltes,  Ghef  Menteur  and  Bayou  Bienvenu,  the  twq 
former  guarding  the  passed  of  the  Rigolets,  between  lake 
Borgne  and  lake  Ponchartrain,  and  the  latter  the  approach 
from  lake  Borgfie  towards  New  Orleans.  A  great  work^ 
to  mount  130  cannon  is  erecting  at  Placquemme  on  the 
Mississippi.  These  works,  when  finished,  will  not  fall  far 
Aott  of  the  expense  of  2^)00^)00  dollars.  Fort  St  John% 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Bayou  St  Johns  into  lake  Ponchajr? 
tirairk,  is  well  situated  for  the  defence  df  the  p^ps.  It  is 
an  ancient  establishment  of  the  former  regime.  The  gum 
are  of  vast  eaiHbre  ^  but  they  appear  to  be  scaled,  and  di^ 
walls  have  a  ruinous  aspect  These  points  of  defence 
have  been  selected  with  great  jiHlgment,  and  have  been 
fortified  with  so  much  care,  that  it  is  supposed,  no  enemy 
could  ever  again  approach  the  city  by  the  same  passes^ 
through  which  it  was  approached  by  the  British,  in  the  past 
war.  New  Orleans,  the  key  of  the  Mississippi  valley^  and 
the  great  depot  of  its  agriculture  and  commerce,  is  alrea- 
dy a  city  of  imm^ise  importance,  and  is  every  year  be- 
coming more  so.  This  cicy  has  strong  natural  defences, 
in  its  position  and  its  climale.  It  is  now  strongly  defended 
by  artfficial  fortifications.  But,  after  all,  the  best  defence  of 
this,  and  of  all  other,  cities,  is  the  vigilant  and  patriotic  en* 
ergy  of  the  masses  of  free  men,  who  can  now  by  steam 
boats  be  brought  down  to  its  defence  in  a  few  days  firom 
ihe  remotest  points  of  the  west    It  is  not  to  be '  forgotten. 
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that  by  the  same  conveyance,  an  enemy  might  also  he 
brought  against  it 

Of  the  other  parishes  we  may  remark  in  general,  that 
tis  fatr  up  the  Mississif^i,  as  the  parish  of  Baton  Rouge, 
on  the  east  side  and  Point  Coupee  on  the  west,  the  cultiva* 
tion  of  sugar  cane  is  die  chief  pHFsuit  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Placquemine,  Lafourche  and  Attakapas.  The 
staple  article  of  the  western  parishes  beyond  is^  cotton. — 
The  parishes  north  of  lake  Penchartrain,  which  formerly 
made  a  part  of  Florida,  with  the  exception  of  some  few 
tracts,  and  the  alhivions  of  Pearl  river  and  Bogue  Chitto, 
have  a  sterile  soil  They  raise  large  flocks  of  cattle,  and 
send  great  quantities  of  himber  to  New  Orleans,  to^tfa^ 
with  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  coal.  They  burn-grealqcian* 
tities  of  Ume  from  the  beds  of  shells,  which  cover  whole 
tracts  near  the  lakes;  and  diey  send  sand  from  the 
beaches  of  the  lakes,  for  covering  the  pavements  of  New 
Orleans.  They  have,  also,  for  some  years  past,  manufiic- 
tured  bricks  to  a  great  amount,  and-have  transported  diem 
across  the  lake.  They  have  a  great  number  of  schootiers; 
that  ply  on  the  lakes  in  this  and  other  employments.  The 
people,  engaged  in  diis  extensive  business,  find  the  heavy 
tolls  demanded  on  the  canal  a  great  impediment  in  die 
way  of  the  profit  of  this  trade.  The  country,  generally, 
is  covered  with  open  pine  woods,  and  has  small'tracts  of 
second  rate  land  interspersed  among  them.  The  country 
is  valuable,  from  its  inexhaustible  supplies  of  dmber,  and 
wood  for  tbe  New  Orleans  market 

CkUf  Towns.  New  Orleans  is  the  capital  of  the  state, 
and  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  the  West  It  is  si- 
tuated in  a  great  bend  of  the  Mississippi,  on  its  eastern  banki 
N.  Iatitude29"  57iongitude90^8' westfromGreenwich,and 
13^  9'  west  from  Washington,  105  miles  by  the  meanders 
of  the  river  from  the  Balize,  and  98  miles  in  a  direct  line ; 


and  not fiu* from  1,000  below  tbe  mouth  of  the  Ohio;  and 
a  little  more  than  1,200  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri. 
It  is  not  &r  from  being  intermediate  between  Boston  and 
Mexico,  although  the  passage  from  New  Orleans  to  Vera 
Cruz  is  much  shorter  by  sea,  than  to  Boston^  It  consists 
of  the  old  city,  properly  so  called,  which  is  built  in  the 
Ibrm  of  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  longer  sides  are 
1^330  yards  in  length,  and  the  shorter,  or  the  depth  of  tbe 
city  towards  the  swamp,  700  yards.  Above  the  city  are 
the  suburbs  of  St  Mary,  and  Annuneiatioa  Below  the 
city  are  the  suburbs  Marigny,  Daunois,  and  Declouet 
These  are  called  Fauxbourgs.  Between  the  city  and  the 
Bayou  St  John  are  the  villages  St  Claude,  and  St  John^s- 
Imrg.  Whoever  will  look  at  its  position  on  the  map,  will 
have  a  view  at  once  of  its  unrivalled  advantages  of 
position,  for  a  commercial  capital.  Accessible  quickly, 
and  at  all  times  by  large  ship^  from  the  sea,  its  long  distance 
nboye  it,  and  the  sinuosities  of  the  river  give  it  uncommon 
capabilities  of  defence  from  foreign  annoyance.  It  has, 
probably,  twice  as  much  extent  of  boat  navigation  above 
it,  as  any  other  city  on  the  g}obe.  Taking  the  length  of  all 
die  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  that  are  navigable,  and 
aqtually  navigated  by  steam  boats,  it  is  not  extravagant  to 
say,  that  the  sum  would  exceed  30,000  miles ;  and  these 
waters  penetrate  the  most  fertile  soils,  and  pass  through 
the  pleasantest  climates.  Its  advantages  of  communica- 
tion with  the  country,  immediately  adjacent  to  it,  have  been 
>  overlooked,  in  comparison  with  its  relation  to  the  upper 
country.  But  even  in  these  respects  it  is  unrivalled.  By 
the  basin  and  the  canal,  and  the  Bayou  St  John  it  commu* 
nicates  with  lake  Ponchartrain,  and  the  connected  lakes ; 
with  the  opposite  Florida  shore,  with  Mobile,  Pensacolkt 
and  the  whole  gulf  shore,  east  and  west  There  are  not  a 
Jfew  vessels,  that  clear  from  the  bajsin  for  the  Atlantic  and 
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Mexican  ports.  iThe  basin  is  scarcely  distant  a  quarter  iii 
a  mile  from  the  ship  landing  on  the  Mississippi.  A  person 
dn  the  basip  wharf  can  see  the  masts  of  the  vessels^  lying 
6n  the  shore  of  the  levee,  and  yet  a  vessel,  sailing  from  the 
Basin,  would  have  to  sail  through  the  lakes  along  the  gulf 
shore,  and  up  the  Misiassippi,  some  hjundreds  of  miles^  to 
arrive  at  so  little  disGance  from  her  former  position*  "Evea 
the  commerce  and  shipping  of  the  basin  would  be  su& 
cient  for  the  support  of  a  considerable  commercial  city.-^ 
There  is  a  project,  and  it  is  believed^  ah  incorporatitm,  to 
connect  the  lake  with  the  Mississippi  by  a  canal^  directly 
from  the  one  tb  the  other.  A  canal  is,  also,  contemplated^ 
for  connoting  Attakapas  with  the  city^.  Nature  has  almost 
completed  the  line  of  communicatioa  At  present  the 
Bayous  Placquemine  and  Lafourche  fiimish  that  dtoinm^ 
mcation.  Although  steam  boats  run  at  present  betwe^ 
Opelousas  and  Attakapas  by  these  routes  and  Ae  Teche^ 
yet  the  mouths  <^  these  Bayous  are  liable  to  be  ehoaked 
widi  timber,  and  the  navigation  is  generally  attended  wi^ 
some  difficulty,  and  is  moreover  circuitous.  There  are  so 
Many  communications  by  water  between  New  Orleans  and 
the  lower  par^  of  Louisiana,  accessible  by  tlie  smaller 
boats,  that  all  of  them  are  only  known  to  people,  who  have. 
heen  in  habits,  for  a  long  time,  of  exploring  them,  for  the 
sake  oi  finding  new  and  shorter  routes  to  their  destination. 
The  wooden  buildings,  of  which  the  city  was  formerly 
in  a  great  measure  composed,  have  given  place  to  buildings 
of  brick.  The  ci  ty,  properly  so  called ,  and  the  Fauxbourg 
St  Mary  are  compactly,  and  substantially  built  In  die 
city,  the  French  and  Spanish  styles  of  building  predomi* 
nate.  The  houses  are  stuccoed  externally,  and  this  stucco^ 
of  a  white  or  yellow  color,  strikes  the  eye  more  pleasantly^ 
than  the  dull  and  sombre  red  of  brick.  There  can  be  no 
question,  but  the  American  mode  of  building  is  more  conh 
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i^o^ibuS)  solid, and  durable;  but  the  latter  mode  has  the 
preference,  i»  its  general  effect  upon  the  eye.  To  an  Ame- 
rican, viewing  them  for  the  first  time,  there  is  something 
ikntastic  and  unique  in  the  appearance  of  the  city  streets, 
i;rtiich  wears  a  resemblance  to  European  French  and 
Spanish  towns,  rather  than  Americaa  The  Fauxbourg 
St.  Mary,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  city  are  built  after 
the  American  fashion,  and  ha^  nothing  in  their  appear- 
afice,  different  fi^m  an  Atlantic  town« 

The  city  contains  six  complete  squares;  each  square 
having  a  front  of  319  feet  in  lengths  Each  square  is  divi- 
ded into  twelve  lots.  Few  of  the  streets,  except  Canal 
street,  are  more  than  forty  feet  vnde.  The  names  of  the 
principal  streets  are  Levee,  Chartre^,  Royal,  Burgondy, 
Dauphine,  Toulouse,  &a  The  public  buildings  are  the 
Town  House,  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Chartres  and  St 
Peter^s  streets ;  the  Hospital,  standing  in  the  suburb  St 
Mary,  opposite  the  square,  between  Dauphine  and  Bur- 
gundy streets';  the  Cathedral  church  of  St  Louis,  in  front 
fjf  Orleans  street,  upon  Chartres  street ;  the  convent  of  Ur* 
suline,  upon  Ursuline  street^  between  Levee  and  Chartres 
streets ;  the  Barracks  upon  Garrison  and  Levee  streets ;  the 
Custom  House,  in  front  of  the  square,  between  Canal  and 
Levee  streets;  the  Market  house,  upon  the  Levee,  in  front 
of  the  square,  between  St  Anne  and  Du  Maine  streets ;  Or- 
leans bank,  upon  Conti,  between  Chartres  and  Royal 
streets ;  Louisiana  bank,  upon  Royal,  between  Conti  and 
St  Louis  streets ;  Planter's  bank,  south-west  comer  of  Con-  ^ 
ti  and  Royal  streets ;  -Government  House,  north-wfest  cor- 
ner of  Levee  and  Toulouse  streets ;  District  court  of  the 
United  States,  between  Du  Maine  and  Phillippe  streets; 
and  the  Water  works  on  Levee  street  in  front  of  the  square^ 
between  Ursuline  and  "St  Philip  streets.  A  -very  large 
and  splendid  building  is  erecting  for  the  new  state  bank 
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The  French  theatre  is  in  the  city  and  the  American  in  the 
Fauxbourg  St.  Mary.  The  presbyterian  church  is  also 
in  this  Fauxbourg. 

The  cathedral  stands  at  the  head  of  a  spacious  square^ 
400  feet  from  the  river.  The  building  is  of  brick,  extend- 
ing ninety  feet  on  the  street,  and  190  back  of  it.  The  roof 
is  covered,  as  are  most  of  the  French  and  Spanish  houses, 
with  hollow  tile,  and  is  supported  by  ten  plastered  brick 
columns.  It  has  four  towers,  of  which  one  contains  two 
bells.  It  has  an  organ,  and  is  finished  within,  with  great 
massiveness  and  simplicity.  It  is  an  imposing  fitln'ie,  and 
the  interior  seems  calculated  to  excite  religions  fad- 
ing. Under  its  stone  pavements  are  deposited  the  illus- 
trious dead.  In  niches  and  recesses  are  the  figures  of 
the  saints,  in  their  appropriate  dress,  and  with  those  pttle 
and  unearthly  countenances,  which  are  so  much  in  keq^ 
iHg  with  the  common  ideas,  entertained  of  them.  The 
walls  are  so  thick,  that  though  in  the  very  centre  of  busi- 
ness, you  hear  only  a  confused  wfiisper  within,  and  are  al- 
most as  still,  as  in  the  centre  of  a  forest  You  go  but  a 
few  paces  from  the  crowds,  that  are  pressing  along  Levee 
street,  and  from  the  rattle  of  carriages,  that  are  stationed 
near  this  place,  and  you  find  yourself  in  a  kind  of'  vaiilted 
apartment,  and  in  perfect  stillness.  The  tapers  are  burn- 
ing, and  some  few  are  always  kneeling  within  in  silent 
prayer.  Images  of  death,  of  the  invisible  world,  and  of 
eternity  surround  you.  The  dead  sleep  under  your  feet. — 
*  You  are  in  the  midst  of  life,  and  yet  there  reigns  h^^e  a 
perpetftal  tranquillity. 

The  presbyterian  church  is  o(  brick,  and  is  a  very  laige 
and  handsome  building.  The  episcopal  church  is  small, 
but  light  and  neat  in  its  structure.  The  prison,  and  the 
French  theatre  are  very  large,  and  externally  disagreeaUe 
buildings,  though  the  coup  d^  ml  of  the  view,  in  the  inte^ 
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Itor  of  the  French  theatre,  is  very  brilliant  The  chari^ , 
hospital,  though  not  a  very  beautiful  building,  has  a  moral 
beauty  of  the  highest  order.  It  is,  probably,  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  useful  charities  in  the  country.  New 
Orleans  is  of  course  exposed  to  greater  varieties  of  human 
misery,  vice,  disease  and  want,  than  any  other  American 
towB.  Here  misery  and  disease  find  a  home,  clean  apart-' 
ments,  faithfiil  nursing,  and  excellent  medical  attendance. 
Under  this  roof  more  miserable  objects  have  been  sheltei* 
ed,  more  have  been  dismissed  cured,  and  more  have  been 
earned  to  their  long  home,,  than  from  any  other  hospital 
among  IB. 

The  college  i»  a  respectable  building;* and  has  had  am- 
pie  endowments ;  but  has  done  as  yet  but  little  for  the  lite* 
rature  of  the  country.  There  is  a  convent  of  Ursuline, 
nuns,  who  receive  day  scholars  and  boarders  for  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  rudimental  education.  The  female  or- 
phan  asylum  is  a  most  interesting  charity,  dating  its  effi- 
cient  operations  from  the  benevolent  donations  of  the  late 
Poydras.  It  has  commonly  seventy  or  eighty  destitute  fe- 
male children,  under  sober  and  discreet  instructresses,  all 
plainly  and  neatly  clad,  and  constantly  occupied,  either  in 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  education,  or  of  needle  work. — 
They  are  dressed  in  plain  and  neat  uniforms,  and  worship 
part  of  the  Sabbath  day  in  the  catholic,  and  part  in  the 
protestant  church.  An  institution  of  a  similar  character 
for  boys,  and  endowed  also  by  the  benevolent  Poydras^  isi 
now  in  operation.  • 

There  are  a  number  of  other  charitable  institutions  ih 
this  city  of  respectable  character ;  and  when  the  epidem^^ 
ic,  yellow  fever,  visits  it,  the  manner,  in  which  the  inhabit- 
ants bestow  charity,  and  nursing  and  shelter  and  medical 
aid  to  the  sick  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  A  library,  for  the 
use  of  the  poorer  reading  young  men  of  the  city,  h^s  been 
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instituted,  and  in  ii^  extent  of  her  efficient  andniSefel  cbaf**^ 
ities,  New  Orleans  is  not  far  behind  her  Atlantic  sistera — 
There  are  fewer  churches  in  the  city,  thaif  in  any  other 
town  of  the  same  size  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
two  or  three  catholic  places  of  worship,  om  preslfyteriaiv 
and  they  are  attempting  the  erection  of  a  marin^rTs  cdmrcbi 
a  baptist  and  a  methodist  place  of  worship,  though  neither 
of  these  denominations  have  buildings  erected  e;2q)ressIyY 
8s  places  of  worship*  Very  littl^  observance  of  the  Sab* 
bath,a8norAernpeopIeestimateit,«seeHiathi8citj.  It 
is  well  known,  that  the  forms  of  the  catlu^ic  worship 
do  not  hej:e  forbid  amusements  on  the  Sabbath.  The 
French  people  fortify  themselves,  in  defending  the  custom 
of  attending  balls  and  the  theatre  on  the  Sabbath,  by  ar- 
guii^,  that  religion  ought  to  inspire  cheerfulness,  and  that 
cheerfiilness  is  inseparably  associated  with  rdigic^k 

No  city  in  the  United  States  contains  such  a  variety  «f 
inhabitants  froni  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  from  eveiy 
nation  in  Europe ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  from  the  Dan- 
ish country,  and  the  islands.  There  i&^  astonishing  am- 
trast  of  manners,  language  and  complexi6a  One  half  the 
population  is  black  or  colored.  The  French  population 
probably  as  yet,  predominates  over  the  American*  Amosg 
the  Americans,  die  inhabitants  of  the  city  oi  New  York 
seem  to  have  the  greater  number,  and  there  is  more  int^- 
eourse  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York,  tban  any 
ether  American  city.  The  intercouise  with  Havanna  and 
Vera  <2ruz  is  great,  and  constantly  increasing. 
•  The  French  display  in  this  city,  as  elsewhere,  their 
characteristic  urbanity  and  politeness,  and  are  the  same 
gay,  dancing,  spectacle-loving  people,  that  they  are 
found  to  be  in  every  other  place.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
much  gambling  and  dissipation  practised  here,  and  di£fer- 
ent  licensed  gambling  houses  pay  a  large  tax  for  their  li* 


cMces.  Mueh  has  been  said  abroad,  about  the  profligacy 
of  manners  and  morals  here.  Amidst  such  a  multitude. 
composed  in  a  great  measure  of  the  low  people  of  all  na- 
tions, there  must  of  course  be  much  debauchery  and  low 
idea  But  all  the  digustii^  forms  of  vice,  debauchery  and 
drunkenness  are  assorted  together  in  their  own  place. — 
Bach  man  has  an  elective  attraction  to  men  of  his  own 
standing  and  order. 

Much  has  been  said  abroad,  in  regard  to  the  unhealthi- 
nfiss  of  this  city,  and  the  danger  of  a  residence  here  for 
an  unacclimated  person  has  been  exaggerated*  This 
dfciimstance,  more  than  all  others,  has  retarded  the  increase 

of  ifats  city.  The  chance  of  an  unacclimated  young  man 
firom  the  north,  for  surviving  the  first  summer  is  by  some 

considered  only  as  one  to  two.  Unhappily,  when  the  dog 
star  is  in  the  sky,  there  is  but  too  much  probability,  that  the 
epidemic  will  sweep  tibe  place  with  the  besom  of  destruc- 
ticxD.  Hundreds  of  the  unaccUmated  poor  fi'om  the  north, 
and  more  than  all  from  Ireland,  fall  victims  to  it  But 
the  city  is  now  well  watered  by  noble  water  works ;  and 
is  in  this  Way  supplied  with  die  healthy  and  e:^cellent  wa- 
ter of  the  river.  Very  great  improvements  have  been  re- 
cently made  and  are  constantly  making,  in  paving  the 
city,  in  removing  the  wooden  sewers,  and  replacing  them 
by  those  of  stone.  The  low  places,  where  the  waters  used 
to  stagjuate,  are  drained,  or  fiMed  up.  Tracts  of  swamp 
about  ihe  town  are  draining,  or  filling  up ;  and  this  work, 
constantly  pursued,  will,  probably,  contribute  more  to  the 
salubrity  of  the  city,  than  all  the  other  efibrts  to  this  end 
united. 

The  commerce  of  this  city  is  immense,  and  constantly 
increasing.  There  have  been  counted  in  the  harbor  1 ,500 
flat  bosUs  at  a  time.  Steam  boats  are  coming  and  depart- 
ing ev^ry  liour,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  fifty  lying 
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in  the  harbor  at  a  tiiue.  A  forest  of  masts  is  constantfjr 
seen  along  the  levee,  except  in  the  sultry  months.  There 
are  often  five  or  six  thousand  boatmen  from  the  upper  coun- 
try here  at  a  time ;  and  we  have  noticed  thirty  vessels,  as 
being  advertised  for  Liverpool  and  Havre  at  one  time. — 
No  place  in  the  United  States  has  so  much  activity  and 
bustle  of  commerce,  crowded  into  so  small  a  space  as  this 
city  in  the  months  of  February  and  March.  During  the 
season  of  bringing  in  the  cotton  crop,  whole  streets  are  bar- 
ricaded with  cotton  bales.  The  amount  of  domestic  exports 
from  this  city,  in  1821,  exceeded  seven  millions  of  dollars, 
being  greater  than  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  Union, 
except  New  York,  and  nearly  equalling  that  The  great- 
est  items  that  went  to  this  amount,  were  sugar  and  cottoa 
The  exports  for  the  current  year,  probably,  exceed  t«t 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  facilities  of  getting  a  passage  from  this  city  either 
to  Europe,  to  Mexico,  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  or  to  the  inte* 
nor  are  very  great  You  need  seldom  remain  many  days, 
without  an  opportunity  to  embark  in  any  directioa — 
Steam  boats  are  constantly  advertising  for  Louisville,  and 
all  the  different  points  on  the  waters  of  thd  Mississippi  and 
Ohio ;  and  a  passage  in  the  beautiful  steam  boats,  that  now 
ply  on  these  waters,  is  both  rapid,  cheap  and  delightful. 

The  market  ordinarily  is  cheap,  and  abundant ;  and  by 
seizing  the  opportunities,  the  articles  of  life  may  be  had 
as  cheap,  as  in  any  other  town  in  the  United  States. — 
Corn,  potatoes,  pork  and  flour  are  sometimes  so  low,  as 
scarcely  to  pay  the  costs  of  transport  from  the  upper  coun- 
try. The  productions  of  all  climes  find  their  way  hither; 
and  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  few  places  can  exceed  it — 
On  a  pleasant  March  morning,  perhaps,  half  the  city  is 
seen  here.  The  crowd  covers  half  a  mile  in  extent  The 
negroes,  mulattoes,  French,  Spanish,  and  Germans  are  all 


l^mg  their  several  artieies  in  thar  seversJ  tongues.  In 
die  midst  of  a  coniiision  of  languages,  like  that  of  Babel, 
^unpicalion  unpicalian'  is  the  most  distinguishable  tune. 
The  number  of  stationary  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  fifty 
idiou^uid. 

.  This  ciQr  necessarily  exercise  a  very  great  influence 
over  all  the  western  country.  There  is  no  distinguished 
Qierchant,  or  planter,  or  farmer  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
but  what  has  made  at  least  one  trip  to  this  place.  Here 
they  witness  acting  at  the  French  and  Amer^an  theatres. 
Here  they  gp  to  witness  at  least,  if  not  to  take  a  part  in  the 
jH9irsu|ts  of  the  ^roulette,  and  temple  of  fortune.'  Here 
Ihey  come  from  th^  remote  and  kolated  points  of  the 
west  to  see  the  ^otyZum^' and  learn  the  ways  of  men  in 
great  towns^  and  they  necessarily  carry  back  an  impres- 
sion, fi*om  what  they  have  seen,  and  heard.  It  is  of  incon- 
ceivable importance  to  the  western  country,  that  New 
Orleans  should  be  enlightened,  moral  and  reUgious.  It  has 
a  numerous  and  respectable  corps  of  professional  men,  and 
issues  a  considerable  number  of  well  edited  papers. 

The  police  of  the  city  is  at  once  mild  and  energetic. — 
Notwithstanding  the  multifarious  character  of  the  people, 
collected  from  every  country  and  every  climate,  notwith- 
standing the  multitude  of  boatmen  and  sailors,  notwith- 
standing the  mass  of  people,  that  rushes  along  the  streets 
is  of  the  most  incon^uous  materials,  there  are  fewer  broils 
and  quarrels  here^  than  in  almost  any  other  city.  The 
municipal  and  the  criminal  courts  are  prompt  in  adminis- 
tering justice,  and  larcenies,  and  broils  are  ejffectually 
punished  without  any  just  grounds  of  complaint  about  the 
^  law's  delay.'  On  the  whole  we  €onclude,  that  the  morals 
of  diose  people,  who  profess  to  have  any  degree  of  self- 
respect,  are  not  behind  those  of  the  pther  cities  of  the 
Union. 
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DonaldsonvUle,  on  tfie  west  side  of  the  SGssissippi,  al 
the  efflux  of  Lafbarche,  ninety  miles  above  New  Orleans^ 
has  a  number  of  houses,  and  has  been  selected  by  the  le^ 
gislature,  as  the  place  for  the  fbture  political  capital  of  the 
state.  Baton  Rouge  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missis»p(», 
140  miles  above  New  Orleana  It  is  pleasantly  skuated 
on  the  last  bluffy  that  is  seen  on  descending  Ae  river. -^ 
The  site  is  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  die  highest  overfion^ 
of  the  river.  This  bluff  rises  from  &e  river  by  a  gentle 
and  gradual  swell.  The  United  States'  barracks  here  are 
built  in  a  fine  style,  and  are  supposed  to  be  ammig  the 
handsomest,  and  most  commodious  of  that  kind  of  workk 
From  the  esplanade  the  prospect  is  delightfhl,  including  a 
great  extent  of  the  coast^  with  its  handsome  houses  and  rvdi 
cultivation  below,  and  commandite  an  ext^isive  view 
over  the  back  country  at  the  east.  The  village  is  folera« 
bly  compact,  and  has  a  number  of  neat  houses.  The  town 
itself,  especially  in  the  months  when  the  greatest  verdure 
prevails,  when  seen  fix>m  a  steam  boat  in  the  river^  rising 
with  such  a  fine  swell  fit)m  the  banks,  and  with  its  singo* 
larly  shaped  French  and  Spanish  booses,  and  its  green 
squares,  looks  like  a  finely  painted  landscape.  Its  pop* 
ulation  is  rated  at  1,200. 

St  Francisville  is  a  considerable  village,  situated  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  river,  and  on  a  bluff*  a  mile  fit>m  its 
banks,  is  160  miles  above  New  Orleans.  It  is  a  thriving 
village  of  nearly  the  same  size  with  Baton  Roi^e.  A 
weekly  paper  is  printed  here,  and  Bayou  Sarah,  by  which 
the  town  communicates  with  the  Mississippi,  is  a  noted 
stopping  place  for  descending  boats,  and  great  quantities 
of  cotton  are  shipped  fi*om  it. 

On  the  opposite  shore  is  Point  Coupee,  a  wealthy 
French  settlement  Here  the  levBe  commences,  and  ex- 
tends thence  to  New  Orleans.    Here  lived,  and  died  Mr 
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Poydras,  celebrated  for  his  wealfli  and  benevolence.  He 
endowed,  as  we  have  remarked,  asylums  in  New  Orleans, 
and  left  many  other  charitHble  donations ;  and  among  oth- 
ers die  proceeds  of  a  very  considerable  property  to  be  dis- ' 
Uibuted  in  marriage  portions  to  a  immber  of  poor  girls  in 
ihe  parish  of  Point  Coupee,  and  in  the  adjoining  parishes. 

Galve^wn  is  situated  im  Bayou  Manshac,  or  Ibber- 
vilte,  not  far  from  where  it  enters  lake  Ponchartraia — 
Madisonville  is  a  i^nall  village  on  the  ChifTuncte,  two 
miles  from  the  north  shore  c^  lake  Ponchartrain.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  summer  resort  from  New  Chi- 
leans, during  the  sickly  months.  There  are  a  ninn- 
b^  of  handsome  houses  of  accommodaMn  %oit  such 
persMia  A  navy  yard  was  attempted  by  the  government 
on  this  river,  a  few  miles  above  this  village.  Covington  is 
a  coh^derable  village,  seven  miles  above,  on  the  Bogue 
Falaya,  a  branch  of  the  Chi&incte.  It  is  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice for  the  parish  of  St  Tammany,  and  is^  the  bead  o( 
schooner  navigation  on  the  river.  Considerable  cotton  isr 
shipped  from  this  place.  General  Jackson's  road,  reach'* 
ingfrom  lake  Ponchartrain  to  Nashville,  passes  through 
diis  place.  Like  Madisonville,  it  is  a  place  of  resort  for* 
the  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  during  die  sickly  season.—* 
Opelousas,  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  parish  of  that  najne,*' 
is  a  rising  village  in  the  midst  of  a  respectable  and  com- 
pact settlement,  270  miles  north-west  from  New  Orlear^ 
A  weekly  gazette  is  issued  from  this  place.  St  Martin&-^ 
▼ille,on  the  west  side  of  the  Teche,is'  surrounde^I  by  a 
iettlement  of  opulent  planters.  New  Iberia  is  also  on  the 
west  ^deof  the  Teche,  and  bdng  at  the  head  of  schoon^ 
navigs^on,  in  a  rich  and  flourishing  country,  must  eventu* 
ally  become  a  place  of  importance. 

On  Red  river,  Alexandria,  seventy  miles  from  the  Mis-* 
sissippi,  and  160  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  its  mean- 
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d€rs,  is  situated  on  the  south  baidc  of  the  iriver^  a  half  a 
.mile  below  the  falls  at  the  mouth  of  Bayou  Rapide.  It  is 
central  to  the  rich  cotton  planting  country  of  Bayous  Rap- 
ide,  liobert,  and  Bceuf  It  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  par- 
ish, has  a  bank,  issues  a  weekly  paper,  has  a  number  of 
stores,  and  resp^ectable  attomies  and  physicians.  The  site 
of  the  town  is  a  beautiful  plain,  and  the  village  k  embo- 
somed in  China  and  other  omunental  trees.  Vast  quan* 
titles  of  cotton  are  expiMted  from  this  place. 

Natchitoches  is  eighty  miles  above  Alexandria,  by  the 
meanders  of  the  river,  and  something  more  than  sixty  by 
land.  The  river  is  here  divided  into  two  parallel  branch- 
es, imd  fie  town  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  southern 
,  branch.  It  is  the  last  town  of  any  size,  towards  the  south- 
western frontier  of  the  United  States,  and  is  nearly  fifty 
miles  east  of  the  Sabine,  to  which  there  is  a  good  road 
from  this  place.  The  Spanish  trade,  for  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  interior  of  the  Mexican  states,  centres  here; 
and  it  is  the  great  thorough-fare  for  people  going  to,  and  re- 
turning from  those  states.  The  trade  from  them  is  chiefly 
in  bars  of  silver,  and  horses  and  mules.  We  send  them  in 
return  manu&ctured  goods,  groceries,  spirits  and  tobacco. 
It  is  a  very  old  town,  having  been  established  100  yeais 
ago.  There  are  many  French  and  Spanish  houses  in  it, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  Spaniards  still  inhabit  it — 
It  is  a  village,  considerably  larger  than  Alexandria  The 
^  population  is  American,  French  and  Spanish ;  and  has  a 
sprinkling  of  Indian  with  it;  and  there  is  a  singular  mixture 
of  all  these  races  visible  in  the  common  people.  Thera 
are  many  respectable  femilies  here ;  and  the  opulent  plan- 
ters have  houses  in  the  town,  for  the  sake  of  society. — 
The  people  are  excessively  fimd  of  balls  and  dancing.  It  has 
a  respectable  society,  and  a  weekly  newspaper,  in  French 
and  English.    The  relations  of  this  place  with  theimr 


mense  country  on  the  river  above,  and  with  the  interior  of 
the  Spanish  country,  must  necessarily  be  extended*  It  is 
at  present  a  growing  place,  and  will  one  day  become  the 
largest  tovm  in  this  country,  except  New  Orleans.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  and  extends 
back  to  the  pine  bluf&,  on  which  there  are  already  built 
some  beautiful  houses.  It  is  at  the  head  of  steam  boat 
navigation.  This  place  has  experienced  the  successive 
regimes  of  the  savages,  the  Spanish,  French  and  Ameri- 
cans, and  has  had  its  war  dances,  its  fandangoes,  its  French 
balls,  and  American  frolics.  The  traces  of  the  anci^ait 
grave  yard  are  almost  erased.  Indians,  Spanish,  French, 
Americans,  Catholics,  and  Protestants,  lie  here  in  ming- 
led confusicHi;  At  two  or  three  leagues,  west  of  this  town,', 
is  the  ancient  ^mnish  tovm  of  Adayes.  We  can,  proba- 
cy, see  no  where  in  the  United  States,  so  fair  a  sainple  of 
an  smcient  Spanish  town,.as  in  Adayes.  The  houses  are 
of  the  construcdmi  of  100  years  ago:  A  little  old  churcbt 
with  three  or  four  bells,  some  of  them  cracked^  and  some 
coarse  paintings  give  the  church  an  air,  in  keeping  with 
the  tovm.  The  ii^abitants  are  ail  Spanish.  Beyond  this 
is  the  deep  gully,  called  the  Rio  Hondo,  which  marked 
Ae  Umits  of  the  Spanish  claimaeast  of  the^Sabine.  Half 
way  between  Natchitoches  and  the  Sabine  is  Cantonment 
Jessup,  where  are  stationed  two  companies  of  United 
States'  soldiers.  The  station  is  londy,  but  pleasant  and . 
healthful.  The  water  from  the  esplanade  runs  from  its 
western  slope  into  the  Sabine,  and  from  the  other  into  Red 
river. 

This  r^on,  being  in  the  phrase  of  the  country,  ^  the 
jumping  off  place,'  the  last  point  towards  the  Mexican 
country,  it  is  not  strauge,  that  it  should  be  the  resort  of 
desperate  and  wicked  adventurers,  who  fly  away  from 
debt,  poverty,  the  laws  and  a  guilty  conscience^    Many 
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lawless  character  centre 'here;  and  Mobile  We  Wfite,  » 
combination  of  a  few  Americano,  who  called  their  union 
by  the  imposing  name  of  the  ^Fredonian  republic,^  and 
who  took  possessiixi  of  IVacc^doches,  has  been  suppe^ 
sed,  and  the  members  oblijp^  to  fly  to  the  protection  of  ow 
country. 

On  Bayou  Bceuf  there  is  a  small  villagecalled  Ch^iey* 
ville.  The  town  of  Monroe  is  the  seat  of  justice  fiur  the 
parish  of  Washita,  and  is  situated  on  that  river,  as  is  also 
Harrisonyille,  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  parish  of  Catahpo- 
la.  Monroe  is  about  eighty  miles  north  of  Alexandria,  ip 
the  centre  of  a  rich  cotton  country,  and  has  a  weddy  gar 
zette. 

Roads  and  Canals.  We  have  already  naentkiBed  the 
canal  Corondelet,  which  connects  the  city  of  New  Ofr 
leans  with  lake  Ponchartrain  by  the  Bayou  St  Jotm.  It 
is  two  milealong,  and  perfectly  strai^t  Where  it  ter* 
minates  at  the  north  of  the  city,  there  is  a  large  wd  coni^ 
nient  basin,  excavated  entirely  by  art,  and  sufficiently  hkrgt 
to  hold  a  great  number  of  vessels.  It  was  dug  at  a  great 
expense.  Immense  labor  and  expense  were  neceesaiy  to 
vender  the  Bayou  navigable,  and  especially  its  outlet  tq  the 
lake,  or  what iscalled  ^  the  pickets  ;^  where  afiormerly  impas^ 
sable  bar  has  been  deepened,  and  prevented  icom  forming 
.  again  by  the  waves  and  the  currents,  by  piles  driven  into 
'  the  sand,  and  extended  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
lake.  A  provision  in  the  charter  of  this  oofpomlkm  at 
lows  them  to  extend  die  canal  to  the  Misdssippi.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  connect  the  Mississippi  by  Attakapas  by  a  canal, 
Mmd  there  is  no  country  in  the  world,  where  nature  has 
done  more  towards  forming  natural  canals,  which  a  litdi 
labor  and  expense  would  complete  by  arUficial  exta^siona 
A  great  number  of  the  Bayous  only  need  to  have  the  tim*' 
\>er  d^ar^  out  of  diem,  to  be  navigable^  by  sterai  boatft 


1^011  4ris*state  Hhall  once  have  imbibed  th^  spifit  and 
feding  of  the  nQrth^*n  and  ihiddle  states  upon  this  subjecft 
al0KN9t  every  cotton  planter  in  the  country  will  be  able  to 
ship  bis  cotton  «n  board  a  steam  boat  directly  from  his  gin.* 
The  coiinlry  being  lef  el,  the  roads,  that  generally  run  on 
the  margins  of  the  rivers  and  bayous,  are  for  the  most  part 
good.  Whra  the  roads  diverge  to  any  distance  from  the 
bayous  and  rivers^  they  soon  touch  the  swampy  soil,  and  in 
wet  weather  are  intolerably  deep,  mijiddy  and  heavy. 

ConsHtution  mnd  Lawa.  The  coiisUtuti<^  varies  little 
fix>m  that  of  the  other  western  states  The  stat^  seoatoCB 
are  elected  ibr  four  years,  one  fourth  vacalii^  tlmt  seats 
annually.  They  must  possess  an  estate  of  a  thousand  dol^ 
lars  in  the  perish,  for  which  they  are  chosen.  The  repre* 
sentatives  have  a  biennial  term,  and  must  possess  5Q0  dol- 
lars wcardi  of  p4roperty  in  the  parish  to  be  eligible;  The 
goveamor  is  chosen  for  four  years ;  and  is  k|ieli|g:ible  for  the 
succeeding  term.  His  duties  are  the  same^as  in  Oie  otbet 
elates,  and  his  salary  is  7,000  dollars  a  year.  The  judicial 
ry  powers  are  vested  m  a  supreme  and  circuit  court,  to^ 
gether  with  a  municipal  court  called  the  parish  court--^ 
The  sahiries  are  ample.  The  elective  franchise  bekuiga 
to  every  free  white  man  of  twenty-one  years,,  and  upwards, 
who  has  had  a  residence  oC  six  montfis  in  the  parkah,  and 
who  has  paid  tanea. 

Tto  code  of  laws,  adopted  by  this  state,  is  not,  what  is 
^led^  the  ^common  law^'  which  is  the  rule  of  judicial  pro» 
ceediags  ki  all  the  other  sta^s,  but  the  dvU  Imwy  adopted 
with  som^  modifications  from  the  judicial  canons  of  France 
and  Spain.  So  much  <^  the  common  law  is  interwoven . 
with  it  as  has  been  adopted  by  express  statute,  and  the 
wmiiial  code  is  for  the  most  part  regulated  by  it  All  the 
laws  of  the.civil  code  purpoit  to  be  written,  and  they  afo 
prmcipaUy  selected^  from  that  stupendous  mass  of  legal 
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maxims  and  edicte,  called  the  Justinian  eade.  Parishes 
in  this  state  nearly  correspond  to  comities  in  the  otfier 
states;  and  the  parish  judge  mider  the  civi}  code,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  judicial  arrangements  of  this  state,  is  one 
of  the  most  responsible  and  important  judicial  function- 
ariea 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  rather  amusing,  than  useful  logo 
into  much  detail,  respecting  the  modes  of  administering 
justice  under  the  French  and  Spanish  r^me.  The  com- 
mandant, or  governor-general,  was  at  the  head  of  the  ju- 
diciary and  military  departments.  His  code  was  the  Ro- 
man law,  or  that  of  the  Indies ;  and  he  represented  the 
king.  The  department  of  finance  was  administered  by 
an  officer,  called  the  intefUUmt  general.  The  officer  of 
procureur  general  was  one  of  high  consequence ;  and  fai^ 
duties  had  an  analogy  to  those  of  our  prosecuting  attomiea 
But  of  all  the  tribunals  of  the  Spanish  in  their  colonies, 
.the  most  important  and  popular  was  the  cabildo.  The  car 
aidas  awarded  the  decisions  in  common  civil  suits,  and 
were  a  kind  of  general  conservators  of  the  peace.  Subor- 
dinate ministers  of  justice  to  them  were  alcaids,  regidors, 
syndics  and  registers.  Subordinate  to  the  department  of 
finance  were  the  cantadors^  treasurer^  interventarj  mudSr 
tor  and  assessor.  Most  of  these  offices  were  venal,  or 
acquired  by  purchasa  The  processes  were  simple,  but 
rigorous,  and  summary ;  and  many  of  their  maxims  of 
Ibw  seem  to  have  been  founded  in  the  highest  wisdojn  and 
equity. .  From  whatever  cause  it  happened,  the  yoke  of 
'  their  government  always  sat  easy  on  the  neck  of  the  Anglo 
Americans,  who  U  ved  under  it,  and  they  still  speak  of  Span- 
ish times,  as  the  golden  age.  Crimes  were  rare.  The 
foreiathers  of  the  present  race  of  Creoles  were  a  mild  and 
peaceable  race  as  are  their  descendents  at  the  present  day. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  attached  more  importance  to  a 


iDrhniiial  prosecution,  and  felt  more  keenly  the  shame  of 
ocmviction,  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  present  day.  Sum** 
mary  justice,  the  teiror  of  the  Mexican  mines,  or  the  dun- 
geons of  H^vftnna  had  their  share,  too^  no  doubt,  in  produ- 
ducing  the  spirit  of  submissive  quietness,  and  subordina-^ 
tion,  that  reigned  among  the  people^  The  penal  laws  were 
Qot  more  sanguinary,  than  those  of  most  of  the  states  of 
our  unioa  Only  four  crimes  were  declared  capital*  Per-' 
eons  sentenced  to  death,  for  the  commission  of  those  crimes, 
often  remained  long  in  the  prisons  of  Cuba,  either  through 
the  lenity,  or  caution  of  the  officers  of  justice.  The  code, 
under  which  governor  O^Reilly  administered  justice,  is  a 
most  lingular  specimen  of  jurisprudence.  Among  the 
iqost  frequent  crimes  against  which  it  provides,  are  crimes 
of  lust  committed  by  priests,  or  professed  religious,  and 
the  heaviest  punishments  those  annexed  to  those  crimes. — 
There  are  enumerated  some  amusing  cases,  in  which  pe- 
cuniary mulcts  are  substituted  for  corporeal  punishment  in 
instances  of  conviction  for  these  crimes. 

Character.  If  any  distinct  national  character  can  be 
predicated  of  the  people  of  this  state,  it  will  apply  with 
the  same  shades  of  difference  to  all  the  people  of  the  south- 
western states.  We  consider  the  Creoles  generally  a  mild 
and  amiable  people,  with  less  energy,  and  less  irascibiUty, 
than  the  immigrants  from  the  other  states.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  French  have  all  the  peculiar  and  distinctive 
marks  of  that  people  in  all  countries.  They  have  a  great 
deal  of  mild  vivacity,  and  have  rather  the  ingenuity  of  suc- 
cessful imitation,  than  the  boldness  and  hardihood  of  in- 
ventive minds.  The  parents  of  the  present  race  were  in- 
sulated from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  were  plunged  in  the 
woods ;  had  no  object  of  ambition ;  no  political  career  be- 
fore them ;  and  they  were  content  to  hunt,  make  voyages 
in  dieir  canoes ;  smoke  and  traffic  with  the  savages.    Ma- 


ny  of  them  knew  neither  t6  read,  nor  (o  writer  tlis  odiet^ 
wise  with  their  descendants  They  are  generally  bc^n  to  . 
fortunes ;  have  i^  career  before  ihem,  and  are  early  taught^ 
to  perceive  the  necessity  of  being  educated  %  apd  the  chil» 
dren  t>f  the  French  ai^e  now  as  ^nerally  instructed^  as 
those  of  the  Americana  They  are  fond  of  shows^  the 
theatre,  balld  and  assemblies;  are  extremely  polite}  and 
generally  more  sobef  and  moral,  than  the  Americans.  The 
women  are  remarkable  for  becoming  excellent  wives  and 
mothers ;  and  are  extremely  domestic  and  economical  in 
their  habits.  Many  of  the  more  wealthy  planters  cross  the 
sea  to  ^end  the  summer,  and  to  educate  their  children  in 
France.  •  The  American  planters  are  generally  high  mind* 
ed,  irascible,  social  and  generous ;  much  addicted  to  the 
gports  of  the  turf>  and  the  gambling  tabla  They  are  fond 
of  hunting,  and  keeping  lai^e  packs  of  dogs.  Having  ovei^ 
seers  for  the  most  part  over  their  plantations^  diey  have 
much  leisure  time  on  their  hands,  and  are  too  apt  to  be- 
cpme  dissipated.  There  is  a  rising  spnitof  literature^  and 
a  disposition  to  read  among  them^  which  will  innocently, 
if  not  usefully,  and  happily  employ  many  of  the  hourai 
that  used  to  be  spent  arourtd  the  gambling  table*  The 
people  generally  are  averse  to  care  and  deep  thinking,  and 
profound  impressions ;  and  are  volatile^  gay,  benevolent, 
easily  excited  to  joy  or  sorrow^  and  the  common  maxim  in 
a  sickly  climate,  where  life  is  precarious,  is  ^a  short  l^e  ani 
a  merry  one."*  There  is  a  prevalent  and  &tal  propensity  to 
decide  quarrels  and  even  trivial  disputes  by  duels ;  and  ma- 
ny  wanton  and  fotal  duels  occur,  as  one  of  the  deepest  stains 
upon  the  moral  character  of  this  peopla  In  many  re- 
spects no  people  are  more  amiable.  They  carry  the  duties 
of  hospitality  to  great  lengths,  and  extend  the  kindness  <^ 
consanguinity  almost  as  far,  as  the  Scotch  are  said  to  do^ 
The  lui^ury  of  the  table  is  carried  to  a  great  extent  among 
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iheiii.  Tfacy  are  ample  in  their  supply  of  wines;  though 
dar^is  generally  drunk.  In  drinking,  the  guests  univer- 
sally raise  their  glasses,  and  touch  them  together  instead 
of  a  health* 

No  state  in  die  Union  has  made  moreample  and  munifir 
cent  appropriation^,  according  to  its  numbers,  for  the  ad-  . 
vancement  of  common  school  education.  For  this  pur- 
pose 800  dollars  are  annually  appropriated  in  every  par- 
ish in  the  state.  But  the  act  of  appropriation  is  darkly 
worded.  The  application  of  the  appropriations  is  indis- 
tinctly defined ;  and  it  is  much  to  be.  feared,  that  die  gen- 
erous purpose  of  the  laws  has  not  yet  produced  the  fruits 
that  were  intended  to  grow  from  it  There  are  in  -  the 
state  a  great  many  professional  "characters  of  high  respec- 
tability. Social  libraries  are  introduced  into  mai)y  of  the 
villages.  The  improving  spirit  of  the  age  is  doing  much 
fer  them.  The  rapid  communication  b^  steam  boats  brings 
the  luxuries,  comforts  and  improvements  of  society  imme- 
diately to  their  doors,  and  along  with  them  more  refine- 
ment, a  bi^er  tone  of  thought,  and  better  range  of  feelings.  . 
The  influence  of  this  order  of  things  upon  the  moral  ha- 
bits of  the  planters  is  very  perceptible,  in  introducing'  - 
more  Uberal  pleasures,  more  innocent  modes  of  spending 
their  time,%nd  especially,  and  above  all,  more  enlighten- 
ed humanity  and  policy,  in  their  ways  of  managing  dieir 
slaves. 

Religion.  The  catholic  is  the  predominant  religion  of 
Louisiana.  There  are  catholic  churches  in  all  the  consid-  - 
i^rable  villages.  But  there  is,  probably,  less  protestant 
worship,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers,  than  in  any  other 
state  in  the  Union.  We  know  of  but  one  presbyterian 
church  in  the  state ;  ami  that  is  in  New  Orleans.  The  bap- 
tists have  some  societies ;  and  the  methodists  have  labored 
here  with  the  same  zeal,  as  in  other  places.    They  have  a 
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i(umber  frf*  societies,  «id  flonie  very  reiqpei^lafate  mendbert 
in  the  state. 

Touching  the  history  of  tiiis  state,  we  have  nothing  to 
add,  to  what  has  been  given  under  the  head  of  the  g&m* 
al  history  of  Ae  cauntryf. 


. «  ♦ 


ARKANSAS    TERRITORY. 


Gkeatest  lengthy  fiOO  miles.  Medial  leagtht  300. 
]&«adlh  240.  It  contains  more  than  SOfiOO  square  miles^ 
Between  33^  and  36'  90'  N.  htitade;  and  13'  and  23'' 
W.  longitude  from  Washingtoa  Bounded  North  by 
Missouri  and  the  territory  bey<»id ;  Blast  by  the  Mississip- 
pi, which  separates  it  firom  Teimessee  and  Mississippi. — * 
South  by  Louisiana,  and  the  Mexican  state&  West  by 
those  states.  It  was  erected  into  a  territorial  government 
in  ISlO^and  is  supposed  now  to  contain  the  requisite  inhab- 
itants to  form  a  state.  The  limits  of  this  great  region  are 
strongly  defined  by  physical  and  geographical  lines. — 
iThese  lines  are  for  the  most  part  lai^e  rivers,  and  the 
ocean  of  prairies  beyond. 

Face  of  the  country.    In  this  view  Arkansas  is  an 
epitome  of  the  world.    For  some  distance  up  Ithe  waters 
of  Arkansas  and  White  rivers,  the  country  is  an  extensive, 
heavily  timbered,  and  deeply  inundated  swamp.    Near 
the  St  Francis  hills  and  at  Point  Chico  the  eastern  fi*ont 
along  the  Mississippi  is  above  the  overflow.    The  remain- 
der of  the  eastern  line  is  a  continued  and  monotonous 
flooded  forest    It  has  large  and  level  prairie  plaina    It 
possesses  a  great  extent  of  rocky  and  sterile  ridges,  and 
no  inconsiderable  surface  covered  with  mountains.    Per- 
haps no  section  of  our  country  is  more  diversified,  in  re- 
gard to  its  sur&ce.    Its  northern  line  is  intersected  by  a 
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range  of  hills,  which  are  commonly  denominated  ^(ke 
black  mmmtmns^  a  line  of  elevations  ruiming  from  filack 
river  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  territory,  and  separa- .. 
ihg  between  the  waters  of  White  river  and  Arkansas. — 
There  are  ranges  of  hills,  that  have  the  name  of  moun-^ 
tains,  which  separate  the  waters  of  Arkansas  from  those 
of  Washita.  Near  the  Warm  springs,  these  ridges  spring 
up  into  elevated  peaks,  which  in  the  eye  of  a  visiter  at  the 
springs,  from  the  level  country  of  Louisiana,  have  the  as- 
pect (^  l<^y  mount^ina;  At  the  south- western  extremity 
of  the  territory,  there  are  diree  parallel  ranges  of  hilk, 
that  divide  th.e  waters  of  Red  river  from  those  of  Washita. 
There  are,  also,  many  detached  hills,  and  flint  knoba  On 
some  of  tliesie  is  found  the  whortleberry  ^  vacdnium^  of  the 
north-  in  great  perfection  and  abundance.  These  hills  ex- 
hibit red  cedars  and  savines,  such  as  grow  on  hills  of  a 
similar  appearance  on  theAlantic  shore.  In  the  central 
pans  of  the  territory,  and  intermediate  between  Arkansas 
and  Washita  rivers,  cm  the  waters  of  the  latter  is  that  sin- 
gular detached  elevation,  called  ^  Mount  Prairie.'  On  the 
waters  of  White  river  and  St.  Francis  the  country  gen^ 
erally }%  rolling.  But,  take  the  extent  of  the  territory  to- 
gether, it  is  either  very  level  or  very  hilly.  In  some  pla- 
ces, the  hills  rise  at  once  from  level  prairies  and  plains. 
A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  country  is  broken  land, 
%nd  unfit  for  cultivation.  A  great  part  of  the^  barrens' of  this 
state  are  what  their  name  imports.  There  are  four  con- 
siderable detached  bodies  of  good  upland.  But  it  may  be  as- 
sumed as  a  general  feet,  that  the  hi^  prairies  and  timber- 
ed I^nds  are  sterile.  That  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Washita,  which  runs  in  this  territory,  has  narrow, thoi]^  in 
someplp.ces  rich  bottoms.  Here  are  cane  brakes,  birCh,  ma- 
ple, holly,  and  muscadine  grape  vines.  The  tendersoilontfae 
banksis  often  torn  away  by  the  sweeping  and  rapid  course  of 
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cedars  come  in  clo$e  to  the  river ;  and  the  valley  is  so  deep, 
^and  it9  boundaries  so  abrupt,  that  the  sun  is  seen  but  a  few 
hours  in  the  day. 

There  is  a  large  tract  of  country,  on  the  upper  watersf 
of  White  river,  which  has  sometimes  been  'denominated 
New  Kentucky,  either  from  its  being  fertile,  rolling,  and 
abundant  in  lime  stone  springs;  or  from  its  being  more  - 
congenial  to  the  staple  products  of  Kentucky,  than  the 
country  lower  down.  It  is  sheltered  on  the  north  by 
mountains.  The  fertile  tracts  are  valleys  embosomed  be- 
tween high  hills ;  and  the  productions  of  the  north  and  the 
south  for  the  most  part  succeed  iii  this  soil.  It  has  one 
great  inconvenience.  The  streams,  that  run  among  its 
precipitous  hills,  receive  the  waters  of  the  powerfiil  show- 
ers that  occasionally  fall,  and  pour  these  waters  from  an 
hundred  shelving  declivities  into  the  streams.  They  have 
been  known  to  rise  forty  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  in  a 
few  hours.  The  standing  corn  and  cotton  is  submerged; 
and  the  hope  of  the  year  destroyed. 

Rivers.    Red  river  has  the  greater  part  of  its  whole 
length  of  course  in  this  territory.    There  is  no  other  river, 
of  equal  length  and  importance,  in  our  country,  about 
whos^  sources  and  upper  waters  so  httle  is  known  with 
exactness  and  certainty,  as  this  river.    It  rises  at  the  bases 
of  a  line  of  spurs  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  called  the  Cair 
eus  mountains,  near  to  Santa  Fe.    Blue  river  and  Fausse     ' 
Ouachitta  rise  near  the  sources  of  the  main  river,  and     . 
jom  it  three  or  four  hundred  miles  from  its  head  spring.-^— 
There  are  a  number  of  considerable  nameless  tributary    - 
streams  below  these  principal  branches.     Some  of  them 
have  courses  of  between  one  and  two  hundred  miles. — 
The  Pawnees  are  the  principal  inhabitant  on  this  uhde* 
scribed  part  of  the  river. '  Below  their  towns  and  the  litn^ 
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its  of  Louisiana  come  in  Kiamesia,  near  wliich  lis  situated 
the  United  States^  garrison ;  Va^eux,  and  Litfle  river  of 
the  north ;  and  on  the  other  side,  Bois.  d^  Arc  and  litde . 
river  of  the  south.  The  south  baftk  (^  this  river  for  a  long 
distance  is  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
the  province  of  Texas.  Every  traveller  has  remarked,  that 
this  river  at  the  Kiamesia,  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from 
its  mouth,  is  a  broader,  and  apparently  a  larger  stream, 
than  at  the  point,  where  it  mingles  its  waters  with  the 
Washita.  The  reason  is,  that  in  die  hilly  region  of  the 
prairies  it  rolls  along  in  erne  channel  a  broad  river,  not 
pouring  its  surplus  waters  into  bayous,  or  lakes.  After  it 
enters  Louisiana,  its  whole  course,  as  we  have  already  re* 
Aiarked,  is  checquered  on  either  hand  with  numberless 
bayous  and  lakea  We  have  already  mentioned,  that  its 
waters  are  red,  turbid,  and  unpotable,  from  the  impr^<^ 
nation  of  salt  nrixed  with  it  Above  the  raft,  it  is  a  fine 
stream  for  steam  boat  navigation.  The  country  on  the 
American  side  is  diversified  with  prairies,  woodlands,  hiUs 
and  valleys,  with  a  red  colored  soil.  This  region  is  heal« 
diy  and  pleasant  It  is  affirmed,  diat  it  produces  good 
wheat,  and  even  productive  apple  orchards.  From  the 
abundance  of  peccan  and  other  nut  bearing  trees,  it  is  a 
fine  country  for  swine,  and  opens  inviting  prospects  to  im- 
migrants. 

Washita  rises  in  mountainous  prairies,  about  intermedi- 
ate between  Arkansas  and  Red  river,  not  fiir  firom  34^ — 
The  Fonrche  Caddo,  Litde  Missouri,  and  Sahne  rise  at  no 
great  distance  fi'om  the  sources  of  the  principal  stream. — 
It  runs  through  ae(Nmtry,  generally  sterile  and  mountainous. 
Pine,  and  that  species  of  oak,  known  in  these  regions  by  the 
name  of  pin  oak,  and  generally  denoting  an  inferior  soil, 
are  the  most  common  kinds  o(  timber.  In  the  richer  and 
the  alluvial  tracts  are  found  the  trees,  common  to  that  lali- 
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t«ide.  That  ]beiLuti&I  kind,  called  Bais  cT  Arc^  is  here 
ibuhd  in  greater  abundance,  than  any  where  else  in  our 
country.  In  high  stage®  of  the  water,  it  is  navigable  by 
Steam  boats,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Hot  springs,  that  is 
to  say,  a  distance  from  its  mouth  of  nearly  600  miles.  An 
hundred  salines,  some  of  which  are  strongly  impregnated 
with  salt,  are  found  near  the  river.  Its  bottoms  are  very 
:  fertile,  after  it  enters  Louisiana.  When  it  unites  itself  with 
Red  river,  it  strikes  the  eye,  as  the  htrger  one  of  the  two. — 
It  has  a  course  of  nearly  eight  hundred  miles. 

The  principal  river  of  this  territory,  whence  it  derives 
its  name,  and  the  next  largest  western  tributary  of  die  Misr 
sissippi,  after  the  Missouri,  is  the  Ari^ansas.     The  extent 
of  this  mighty  stream,  which  is  said  to  meander  a  long  dis- 
tance in  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  commonly  given  at  2,500 
miles.    This  is  probably,  an  extravagant  calculation.    It 
is  believed,  that  its  distance  from  the  point,  where  it  has  a 
volume  of  waters  to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  river,  to  its 
tetrance  into  the  Mississippi,  measuring  its  curves,  is  about 
3,000  miles.    In  summer  it  pours  a  broad  and  deep  stream 
from  the  mountains  upon  the  arid,  bare,  and  sandy  {dains. 
The  sand  and  the  dry  surrounding  atmosphere  so  drink 
Vp  the  water^  that  in  the  dry  season  it  may  be  crossed^ 
many  hundred  miles  below  the  mountains,  without  wading 
as  high  as  the  knees.     The  tributary  streams  are  far  from 
beiiig  so  well  known,  as  to  render  them  susceptible  of  an  ac-^ 
durate  descriptioa    The  chief  of  them  are  the  Verdigris, 
Negrac^B,  Canadian  fork.  Grand  river,  Six  Bull,  &a  Some 
of  th^si  are  remarkable  for  being  impregnated  with  salt  to ' 
such  a  degree,  that  we  have  tasted  the  waters  of  the  main 
river  so  salt,  as  to  be  unpotable.    The  whole  alluvial  earth« 
al<uig  die  banks  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  as  that 
the  cattle  sometimes  kill  themselves  by  eating  it    For  a 
distance  of  many  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  receive 
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no  tributaries  of  any  length  of  cour^,  oWfj^  to  the  codfi* 

guration  of  the  country,  through  which  it  psi^es,.  and  to 
the  vicinity  of  Red  river  and  Washita  on  one  side,  aii^ 
the  Yellow  stone,  Kansas,  and  Osage  on  the  other.  When 
it  has  arrived  within  four  hundred  miles  of  the  Missisi»p« 
pi,  it  begins  to  assume  the  character  of  Red  river,  in  the 
numbers  of  its  bayous  and  lakes.  The  belt  of  high  land, 
between  the  river  and  the  cypress  swamps,  is  by  no  means 
so  wide,  as  that  on  the  other  river.  The  alluvjial  soil  is  of 
the  same  color  and  qualities,  though  it  is  not  generally  so 
fertile.  It  has  a  broader  channel,  and  generally  a  parrow- 
^r  valley.  We  believe,  that  it  does  not  carry  so  much  wai- 
ter ;  and  the  rapidity  of  its  ordinary  current  is  less^  When 
.it  is  full,  its  waters  have  a  still  deeper  colon  Its  curves, 
that  is  to  say,  ita  paints  and  benda  are  broader  and  deepen 
It  surpasses  the  Mississippi,  or  any  river*of  the  west  in  the 
perfect  regularity  of  these,  and  in  the  uniformity  and  beau^ 
of  the  young  cotton  wood  groves,  that  spring  up  on  the  coor 
vex  sand  bars.  In  other  respects,  it  has  a  surprising  resem*' 
blance  to  Red  riven  Arkansas  has  decidedly  the  ad  van* 
tage  in  the  extent  of  its  navigation.  In  the  luring  floods^ 
steam  boats  can  ascend  it  nearly  to  the  mountaina  The 
first  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  its  course,  is  through  a  heavy^ 
inundated  fort^st,  with  very  little  land  sufficiently  above  the 
floods,  to  admit  of  cultivatioa  Forty  or  fifty  miles  by 
the  course  of  the  river  above  the  Post,  Bhifl^  crowned 
with  pine,  come  in  to  the  river.  Betwe^i  that  distance 
and  the  Post,  only  a  narrow  belt  along  the  river  is  above 

'  the  overflow ;  and  even  through  this  belt  the  river  has  torn 
great  numbers  of  crevasses^  through  which  in  high  floods 

» its  waters  escape  into  the  swamps.  Directly  beyond  these 
belts  are  gum  trees,  and  other  v^etaticm  denoting  swampy 
soil.  Beyond  these  are  vast  cypress  swamps ;  and  in  all 
its  course  from  the  bluffi  to  the  mouth,  like  Red  river,  it 
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has  itt  network  checqaering  of  bayous  and  lakes.  The 
likes,  on  the  subsidence  of  the  river,  are  covered  with 
vast  leaves  of  the  Nymphea  Nelumbo.  The  Bayous, 
when  filled  with  the  river  waters,  have  the  same  curves  as 
the  river ;  and  white  the  river  is  fiill,  the  same  color ;  and, 
until  we  observe  their  want  of  current,  might  easily  be,  as 
tfiey  hav«  a  thousand  times  been,  mistaken  for  the  river 
itself! 

White  river  has  its  sources  in  the  ridge  called  the  Black 
Mountains,  which  divides  its  waters  from  those  of  the 
Arkansas.-    Its  northern  and  eastern  branches  almost  in* 
terlock  with  the  western  ones  of  the  Osage,  Maramec^ 
afid  St.  Francis,     The  western  branches  rise,  and  run 
a  long  distance  in  Missouri.    It  enters  this  territory,  at  its ' 
north-western  angle,  and  receives  the  very  considerable 
tribute  of  Black  river.    The  western  branch  is  composed 
of  Little  Black,  Currant  riv^r,  Thomas'  Fork,  Red  river, 
Spring  river.  Strawberry,  and  other  streams,  which  run 
through  a  pleasant,  healthy  and  fertile  country,  abounding 
in  pure  springs  and  brooks,  and  fiirnishmg  great  numbens 
of  mill  seats.   Spring  river  is  remarkable  for  being  formed, 
as  its  flame  imports,  by  the  junction  of  numerous  large 
springs,  that  gush  out  of  the  ground  near  each  other,  which 
form  a  stream,  at  once  wide,  and  boatable,  abounding  in 
fish,  ahd,  from  its  never  freezing  near  these  springs  in  the 
winter,  being  visited  by  great  numbers  of  water  fowls;-— 
Below  the  juction  of  the  western  branch,  the  main  river 
receives  Red  river.  Eon  Cachee,  Big  creek,  and  some 
odiers.    It  is  called  in  its  Indian  appdlation  by  a  name  ' 
denoting  White  river,  from  the  transparency  of  its  waters, 
compared  with  those  of  Arkansas  and  the  Mississippi.    It 
is  uncommonly  circuitous  in  its  course,  winding  three,  or 
four  Hundred  miles  to  make  one  hundred  in  direct  ad* 
vance  towards  its  €fe&€md^.    Itraee^  the  inundatiofn  of 
vou  F.  *  73 
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the  Mississippi  a  great  distance  from  its  mouih,  aii4  malEei^ 
the  remainder  of  its  course  through  a  de^  9waaip. 

About  seven  miles  from  its  moufh  is  a  lateral  bayou, 
apparently  of  the  width  of  the  river  itsdf,  wUch  runs  om 
of  the  river  almost  at  right  angles'to  its  coarse.  This  ba« 
you  flows,  through  a  de^  and  inundated  forest,  six,  <« 
seven  miles,  and  unites  with  the  Arkansas.  It  is  not 
boatable  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer;  but  in  moderate 
stages  of  the  water  is  universally  used  by  boats  descending 
the  Mississippi,  and  intending  to  ascend  the  Arkansas,  in 
order  to  reach  that  stream.  It  strikes  that  river  thiitf 
miles  above  its  mouth.  In  this  bayou  the  current  sets 
from  one  river  to  the  other,  according  as  the  flood  of  one 
•{»^ponderates  over  diat  of  the  other.  It  is  300  yards  wide 
at  its  mouth.  'Its  reputed  boatable  length  is  l,SOOmile§jr 
and  its  course  is  so  sinuous,  that  in  this  lei^di  it  only  makes 
SOO  miles  of  direct  distance.  Its  upper  and  middle  couy 
ses  are  through  a  delightflil  country  of  hills  and  valleys, 
rich  alluvious  and  pure  mountain  streams,  abounding  in 
lime-stone,  gypsum,  stone-coal,  and  iron  ore.  The  soil  in 
jnany  places  compares  with  the  best  parts  of  the  western 
country.  From  its  abundant  timber,  its  us^d  fossils  and 
earths,  its  mill  streams,  salubrity  and  facilities  for  a  man- 
ufacturing region,  it  will,  probably,  one  day  become  the 
seat  ef  the  manu&ctures  of  this  country.  Its  sheltering 
line  of  mountains  on  the  north,  and  its  frequent  and  preeijp- 

*  itous  hills  secure  it  from  the  influence  of  the  sharper  win- 

*  ter  air  of  the  Missouri  country  above ;  and  cause,  that  in 
many  places,  on  the  bottoms  of  this  river  and  its  tnbutft- 
ries,  cotton  is  successfully  cultivated,  as  a  cropL 

St  Francis  rises  in  Missouri.  It  is  formed  firom  two 
main  branches,  which  fonn  their  juncti<Mi  just  jwitbin  the 
northern  limits  of  this  territory.  The  east^n  biwicb  ha^ 
its  source  below  Cape  Girardeau,  and  but  a  few  yaidsfiwi 
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^e  bluff  bai&s  of  die  Mississippi.    It  receives  the  White 
Water,  from  Ae  German  settlement,  in  the  county  of  Cape 
Girardeau  in  Missouri^  and  creeps  for  a  great  distance 
dirough  what  is  called^  the  ^J?^  Swamp*  between  Cape 
Girardeau  and  the  mou^  of  the  St  Frands.    In  this 
course  it  passes  widtin  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  New  Ma- 
drid;   From  this  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  390  miles,  it  used  to  be  boatable  by  large 
keel  boats ;  and,  as  its  current  was  much  gentler  than  that 
of  the  Mississippi,  which,  m  this  distance,  ia  peculiarly 
swift  and  difficuk  of  qscent    Boats  for  New  Madrid  used 
to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  St  Francis,  and  work  up  that 
river  to  a  portage,  about  twelve  miles  back  of  that  place, 
and  thence  cart  their  goods  Ito  that  town.  The  great  earth- 
quakes of  1811  and  '12  completely  obstructed  the  chan^ 
nel,  and  inundated  its  waters  over  the  banks  to  find  their 
i^y  in  wide  places  through  the  swamp.    A  vast  number 
of  lakes  and  irreclaimable  sunken  swamps,  along  the  val- 
ley of  this  river,  were  created  at  the  same  time.    It  is  still 
navigable  in  high  waters  nearly  300  milefi.    There  is  a  re- 
spectable setdement  about  seventy  miles  up  this  river. — 
Its  waters,  notwithstanding  it  passes  through  such  an  ex- 
tensive country  of^wamps,  are  remarkaUy  pellucid.    It 
abounds  in  fine  fish ;  and  we  have  no  where,  except  in 
Louisiana,  seen  finer  sport  for  the'  airier,  than  in  the  St 
Francis.    In  the  high  lands  on  the  banks  of  this  river, 
there  are  many  delightful  and  healthy  positions  for  farm- 
ers, who  desire  such  a  medisd  climate.    It  has  the  disad-  * 
vantage  of  being,  intermediate  between  the  wheat  and  th^  -* " 
cotton  eountiy ;  but  it  is  bdieved^  that  it  would  be  an  ad-  ^ 
mirable  country  for  the  vine,  and  the  silk  worm.    It  is  rd"- 
markaUe^that  this  riveris  the  northern  limit  of  the  mus- 
cacKne  grapein  its  natural  state.  There  are  a  number  of  in- 
considerable tributaries  to  the  Arkansas,  and  streams,  that 
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have  short  courses,  and  empty  into  the  MisstsHuppi  on  the 
Arkansas  shore,  that  are  not  here  enumeratecL 

Soil  and  Prodvetions.  The  territory  of  Arkansas  is 
the  northern  limit  of  the  cotton  growing  country.  The  rich 
lands  on  the  Arkansas  bring  cotton  of  the  same  staple  and 
luxuriance,  as  those  of  Red  river ;  but,  having  a  seascm 
somewhat  shorter,  it  can  not  ripen  so  well  Nevertheless^ 
the  planters  here  assert,  that  even  here  they  can  raise  more, 
than  their  hands  can  '  pick  out,'  as  the  phrase  is ;  conse- 
quently they  affirm,  that  they  lose  nothing  by  the  shortness 
of  their  season.  We  have  seen  as  large  cotton  growing 
at  Bairdstown  on  the  Arkansas,  as  we  have  se^i  in 
any  other  place.  Cotton  becomes  an  uncertain  crop  north 
of  the  river  St.  Francis.  As  we  ascend  the  Arkansas  to- 
wards the  high  table  prairies,  the  temperature  dimin- 
ishes more  rapidly,  than  would  be  indicated  by  the  lati- 
tude ;  and  cotton  ceases  to  be  a  sure  crop  a  little  beyond 
34""  in  that  direction.  It  is  at  present  Uie  staple  article  of 
cultivation.  The  rich  lands  bring  fine  maize,  sweet  p(^- 
toes,  and  the  vegetables  generally  of  Mississippi  and  Lou- 
isiana. In  the  high  country  above  34''  wheat  does  well 
Kye  and  Barley  will  thrive  almost  in  any  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Mulberry  abounds ;  and  on  the  bases  of  the  precip- 
itous hills  of  White  river,  we  would  suppose,  would  be  the 
happiest  soil  and  climate  for  the  vine.  Muscadine,  and 
pine  wood^s  grapes  abound ;  as  do  pawpaws  and  persim* 
ons.  Figs  are  raised,  but  with  difficulty;  and  the  tree  is 
often  killed  to  the  ground  by  the  frost    Peaches  are  rsused 

^  in  great  excellence  and  abundance.  Apple  orchards  do 
well  at  Mount  Prairie,  and  in  the  open  and  high  lands 

'  above  Peccan  Point, on  Red  river  j  and  no  doubt,  will 
thrive  in  all  the  higher  and  more  northern  n^gions  of  tUs 
territory.  In  the  lower  and  more  settled  parts  of  it  Aiey 
have  no  where  succeeded  well.    Chickasaw  and  prairifi 
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{ilumbs'  grow  wild  in<  abundance ; '  and  the  woods  and 
prairies  abound  in  native  fruits  and  berries. 

The  soil  is  of  all  qualities  from  the  best  to  the  most  ste^ 
rile.  The  settlement  of  Point  Chico,  on  the  Mississippi, 
has  a  soil  of  the  best  quality ;  and  is  npted  for  the  produc- 
tiveness of  ^its  cotton  plantations.  The  bottoms  of  the  Ar- 
kansas are  not  generally  as  rich,  as  those  of  Red  river. — 
The  belt  of  cultivated  land  below  the  Post  of  Arkansas^ 
called  ^the  coast,^  does,  indeed,  somewhat  resemble  the  de- 
Ughtfiil  country  so  called  above  New  Orleans  in  appear- 
ance«  The  resemblance  ceases  here.  It  has  a  soil  of  but 
moderate  richness ;  and  needs  manuring  to  produce  large 
cotton,  or  Indian  com.  To  one,  emerging  from  the  inun- 
dated and  mephitic  swamps  below,  this  line  of  open,  con- 
tiguous plantations,  dotted  with  beautiful  clumps  of  the  fine 
trees  of  this  climate,  and  French  habitations,  which  gene- 
rally have  a  very  picturesque  appearance,  this  tract,  called 
*the  coasts  has  a  charming  appearance.  There  is  a  great 
extent  of  cotton  lands  of  the  first  qualify,  in  the  country 
along  the  river,  above  the  Post, in  the  ^  Quawpaw  purchase.' 
The  country,  five  or  six  hundred  miles  up  the  Arkansas, 
where  the  American  garrison  used  to  be,  and  that,  where 
it  now  is,  and  the  country,  where  the  Arkansas  mission  is. 
setttled,  have  large  prairies  interspersed  with  forestbottoms, 
and  great  extents  of  excellent  soil.  There  is  much  fine 
country  in  this  territory  above Peccan  Point  on  Red  river. 
Mount  Prairie,  which  rises,  like  a  prodigious  Indian  mound, 
from  ifae  subjacent  plains,  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
striking  spectacles  of  the  country.  It  is  ten  or  twelve 
miles  in  diameter ;  and  is  situated  on  the  waters  of  the 
Washita.  It  has  a  soil  of  great  fertiUty,  and  of  the  black- 
ness.of  ink  ^  rather  exposed,  however,  to  ^  bake,'  as  the  phrase 
IS,  in  the  hot  and  dry  weadier.  They  obtain  water  from 
wells,  which  ar^  obliged  to  be  dug  of  very  great  depth. — 
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In  the  whole  depdi  vai^  quantities  of  sea  sheUs  Appear. — 
In  a  state  of  pulverization  they  are  mixed  mih  tfae  soil, 
communicating  a  mawkish  and  unpleasant  taste  to  ihe  wa- 
ter, and  very  great  fertility  to  the  soil  On  While  river  are 
some  of  the  finest  lands  and  the  heatdttest  sites  for  planters 
in  this  country.  In  short  this  territory  possesses  great  Ikk 
dies  of  the  best  soil  There  are  vast  tracts^  too^  of  {»^pi* 
tous  knobs,  sterile  ridges,  sandy,  <Nr  muddy  pmiries,.  mid 
miserable  barrens.  The  country  on  the  Mississippi,  be- 
tween White  river  and  ^t  Francis,  is  in  mmvy  places 
ahove  the  overflow,  and  of  the  highest  fertiiky.  Wappa^ 
nocka  bottom,  opposite  Memphis,  is  an  uncommoi^  h%b» 
rich  and  extensive  bottcmi.  The  soil  on  the  St  Frsutcis  is 
very  fertile ;  and  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  beech, 
generally  denoting  a  rich  soil ;  but  the  hills  are  so  j^recipi* 
tous,  and  exposed  to  wash  as  hardly  to  be  suscei^ible  <^ 
cultivatioa  O^  the  whole,  this  territory  has  a  siiiideney 
of  excellent  lands,  to  become  a  rich  and  popufeus  slate. — 
In  its  eastern  front,  and  near  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ar- 
kansas, it  is  exposed  to  excessive  annoyance  Seom  its  myri- 
ads of  musquitos. 

ClinuUe  and  Salnbrity.  This  chmate  is  a  compound 
of  that  of  Missouri  and  Louisiana.  Until  we  advance 
200  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  its  hnmidily  it  more 
nearly  res^nbles  the  latter.  The  season,  in  point  of  the 
forwardness  of  vegetation  in  the  spring,  is,  also,  much  more 
like  that  of  Louisiana.  The  season  of  planting  is  diree 
weeks  later,  than  on  the  coast  above  New  Orleans ;  and  is 
more  than  that  in  advance  of  the  cfimate  of  Missouri. — 
The  distribution  of  rain  is  extremely  unequal.  We  wit^ 
nessed  drenching  rains  and  thunder  every  day,  for  thirty- 
six  days  in  succession.  At  other  times,  it  is  as  r^narkable, 
for  having  long  droughts.  Planting  of  com  comm^ices 
by  the  middle  of  March,  and  coUon  by  the  first  of  April. 


f 


By  this  time  uie;  &t*^sts  of  the  Arkat>sas  are  in  fiill  leaf; 
and  the  shores  of  nip  dyer  show  a  deeper  tangle  of  vines 
near  the  aoiJ,  and  of  f^obler  forest  trees  above. 

The  shores  of  Arkansas,  as  far  up  as  Little  Rock,  are 
decidedly  unhealthy.  Great  tracts  mi  all  sides  are  covered 
with  sleeping  lakes  and  stagnant  bayous.  The  country  is  a  ^ 
dyid  level.  The  felling  waters  of  the  rains  can  r^  be 
drained  oil  In  the  commencement  of  summer  they  are 
exposed  to  the  intense  ardors  of  the  sun.  Sickness  is  the 
tiaiural  result  On  the  vast  prairie,  which  commences  just 
above  the  Post,  and  ext^ds  nine^  miles  up  the  country^  it 
is  more  healthy;  and  there  is  less  anpOyance  from  the 
musquitoa  This  long  sweep  of  country  is  thoroughly  ven^ 
dilated  But  the  air,  in  the  timbered  bottoms,  is  close,  and 
^inelastic ;  and  the  mCisquitos  are  excessively  troublesome. 
There  is  but  too  often  an  abundant  visitation  of  bilious 
and  remitteiit  fevers  in  the  latter  part  of  simimer  and  the 
first  of  autiima  Faither  up  the  country  and  on  the  open 
prairies,  it  is  as  healthy,  as  in  any  other  country  in  the  same 
tclimate.  It  is  a  very  absurd  idea,  that  a  country  pf  the  ex- 
tensiveness  of  this  should  all  be  alike  sickly.  In  this  terri- 
lory  (here  are  many  positions,  but  a  few  miles  apart^  one 
of  which  may  be  as  sickly  as  the  shores  of  Sunrinam,  and 
the  other  as  healthy^  as  any  country  in  America. 

Settlements.  The  diiief  settlements  on  this  river  are  at 
Point  Ghico.  On  the  banks  of  tl^  Arkansas,  at  Mount 
Prairie,  at  P^ccan  Point,  on  Red  river,  at  Mulberry,  600 
miles  up  the  river^  between  the  mouth  of  White  and  St.* 
Francis  rivers,  the  White  river^  and  St  Francis  settle- 
raente.  They  are$  as  most  of  the  settlements  in  the  south- 
ern countries  are,  from  the  configuration  of  the  countr](, 
in  iaolated  and  detached  situations,  generally  wiUi  g^at 
stents  <^  itaseltled  country  intervening. 
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Ciml  Dimsions. 


Counties. 

■ 

Whites. 

free  blatks. 

Slaves. 

All  others. 

Total. 

Arkansas, 

1076 

6 

17B 

(f 

1206 

Clark, 

970 

0 

70 

0 

1040 

Hempstead, 

1753 

12      . 

'481 

2 

2248 

>Lawrence9 

5073 

29 

* 

490 

10 

5602 

Miller, 

917 

0 

82 

0 

g|9 

Philip, 

1052 

0 

145 

4 

1201 

^Pulaski, 

1738 

12 
59 

171 
1617 

2 
18 

1923 

12,579 

14,273 

Chief  Towns.  TbePostisa  small  village  <hi  the  north 
bank  of  the  Arkansas,  about  fifty  miles  above  its  mouth. 
The  position  is  a  kind  of  bluff  bottom,  on  a  fine  bend  of 
the  river.  The  soil  is  poor,  but  die  situation  is  pleasant 
The  overflow  of  White  river  approaches  within  ashort  dis* 
tttnce  of  the  Arkansas ;  and  the  swamps  of  both  .  rivers 
can  be  seen  fit)m  the  court  hodse  below  the  village  al  the 
^ame  time.  Directly  above  the  village  is  a  bayou  occa- 
gionally  inundated.    The  tlescent  of  the  bench,  on  which 

.  the  village  is  situated,  to  this  bs^ou,  is  marked  with  some 
of  those  striking  red  pillars  of  earth,  where  the  lighter 
soil  has  been  'washed  away,  aind  left  these  singular  columns 
of  clay  standing.  The  same  appeairances  are  seen  else^^ 
where  on  the  Arkansas  The  inhabitants  of  the  Post  and 
its  vicinity  are  chiefly  the  remains,  or  the  defendants,  of 
the  first  settlers;  and  diey  are  for  die  most  part  of  French 
*  extract  The  population  cannot  exceed  600 in  the  village 
'  and  the  country  round  it  The  seat  of  government  is  at  a 
point  about  300  miles  by  the  course  of  die  river,  and  little 

« more  than  half  the  distance  by  land  above  the  Post  It  is 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  on  a  very  high  stone  blufl^ 
fiidicrously  called  litde  Rock,fi^m  the  prodigious  masses 
ef  stoneabottt.it    The  sitoatign  is  healthy,  and  pleasant, 


%nd  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  metropolis  has  caused 
K  village  to  spring  up  here.  It  is  called  AcropoIi&  There 
ate  a  number  of  incipient  villages,  in  the  places  where  the 
county  courts  are  held,  in  other  parts  of  the  territory ;  but 
none,  that  merit  the  name  of  tovra,  if  we  except  a  growing 
village  above  the  mouth  of  White  river.  From  this  place 
outfits  are  made  by  boats,  preparing  to  ascend  White  river 
and  the  Arkansas.  It  is  also  noted,  as  a  steam  boat  land- 
ing. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  this  country  may  be  mention- 
ed die  vast  masses  of  sea  shdls,  that  are  found  dispersed 
over  diflkrent  tractD  of  this  country.  They  are  generally 
found  in  points  remote  from  lime  stone;  and  answer  a  va- 
luable purpose  to  the  inhiibitants,  who  collect,  and  bum 
them  for  lime.  Far  above  the  political  limits  of  the  terri* 
tory,  and  towards  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas,  is  the  sub- 
lime elevation,  which  we  hope  will  always  retain  the  nasie 
of  Pike's  mountaia  The  prairies  are  bounded  in  that  di- 
rection by  the  stupendous  ridges  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
There  arc  very  considerable  mountains  near  the  Warm 
Springs.  These  springs  are  among  the  most  inter- 
esting curiosities  of  the  country.  They  are  in  great 
numbenB.  One  of  them  emits  a  vast  quantity  of  wa- 
fer. The  ordinary  temperature  is  that  of  boiling  water. — 
When  the  season  is  dry,  and  the  volume  of  water  emitted 
somewhat  diminished,  the  temperature  of  tjie  water  increa- 
ses. The  waters  are  remarkably  Umpid,  and  pure ;  und 
are  used  by  the  people,  who  resort  there  for  health,  for 
culinary  purposes.  They  have  been  analyzed,  and  exhi- 
bit no  minerarproperties  beyond  common  spring  water*' 
Their  efficacy  then,  for  they  are  undoubtedly  efficacious 
to  many  invalids,  that  resort  there,  results  from  the  shade 
of  adjacent  mountains,  and  from  the  cool  and  oxygenated 
mountain  breeze ;  the  conveniences  of  warm  and  tepid 
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l>atliing ;  the  novelty  of  freedi  and  nM)untain  scenery ;  and 
the  necessity  of  temperance,  imposed  by  the  poverty  of 
the  country,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  supplies.  The 
cases,  in  which  the  waters  are  supposed  to  beefficacious,  are 
those  of  rheumatic  affection,  general  debility^  dyspepsia, 
and  cutaneous  complaints.  The  common  suppo^tion,  that 
they  are  injurious  in  pulmonary  complaints,  seems  to  be 
wholly  unfounded.  It  is  a  great  and  increasing  resort  for 
invalids  from  the  lower  country,  Arkansas,  and  the  differ- 
ent adjoining  regions.  During  the  spring  floods  of  the 
Washita,  a  steam  boat  can  approach  within  thirty  miles 
of  them.  At  no  great  distance  from  them  is  a  strong  sul- 
phur spring,  remarkable  for  its  coldness.  In  the  wild  and 
mountain  scenery  of  this  lonely  region,  there  is  much  of 
grandeur  and  novelty,  to  fix  the  curiosity  of  the  lover  of 
nature.  There  are  no  houses  of  accommodation,  but  tem- 
porary sheds.  The  visitants  spend  their  time  in  walking, 
huntmg,  and  playing  cards.  Two  miles  fi-om  the  springs 
is  the  famous  quarry  of  stone,  called  ail  stone.  Stones 
from  this  quarry  are  already  extensively  known,  and  used 
in  the  western  country,  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Tur- 
key oil  stones.  The  point  of  possession  of  this  extensive 
and  valuaUe  quarry  is  a  matter  in  litigatioa  , 

The  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  these  springs  are  prol> 
ably  volcanic.  The  inhabitants  affirm,  that  they  have 
heard  noises  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mountains,  like 
diose  which  attend  volcanic  eruptions.  There  are  many 
volcanic  appearances  about  them ;  though  none  of  rec^it 
eruption*  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Dunbar  explored  this 
.country,  and  published  a  detailed  account  ^f  its  geologi' 
.  cal  formation.  It  exhibits  many  mineral  appearances; 
though  no   ores,  but  those  of  iron,  have  been  detected. 

Indians.    The  Quawpaws,  intermixed  with  many  fu- 
gitive Chactaw  Indians,  reside  on  the  Arkansas  not  fiur 
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above  the  Post.  That  portion  of  the  ^  Cherokee  nation, 
which  has  immigrated  west  of  the  Missi^ippi,  has  its  chief 
settlements  xm  the  Arkansas.  Beyond  this  territory  on 
White  river  are  congregated  the  Shawnees  and  Delawares, 
ttiat  have  emigrated  from  Ohio  and  Missouri.  Above  the 
Gherokees,  on  the  Arkansas,  are  the  Osages ;  and  still  high- 
er are  the  Fawnees.  In  the  vast  waste  of  prairies,  thatinter- 
terposes  between  this  territory  and  the  Rocky  mountains, 
iroam  different  tribes  of  Indians,  among  which  are  often 
seen,  Indians  from  the  Mexican  country,  who  come  here 
to  hunt  the  buffalo. 

History,  This  territory  was  erected  out  of  that  of 
Missouri,  in  1819;  and  soon  passed  into  what  is  called  the 
secmid  grade  of  territorial  government  Many  of  the  re- 
cent setdersM  were  turbulent  and  unmanageable  spirits. — 
There  seems  to  be  a  strong  tendency  in  American  laws 
and  institutions  to  create  docility  and  habits  of  peace. — 
The  laws  are  administered  among  these  people,  strangers 
to  the  country  and  to  each  other,  as  quietly,  in  most  in- 
stances, as  they  are  in  the  more  populous  and  regulated 
regions.  The  inhabitants  abotit  the  Post  are  for  the  great- 
er part  what  are  here  called  the  'old  resi^enters,'  and  were 
inhabitants  of  the  country  in  Spanish  times.  Many  anec- 
dotes of  great  interest  might  be  given  of  individuals  of 
the  Spanish  and  Indians,  under  the  Spanish  regime.  But 
they  are  necessarily  excluded  from  the  lipiits  of  tWs  work. 
The  Spanish  and  French  at  early  dates  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  had  estabUshmentson  the  Arkansas ;  and  they 
had  a  settlement  at  the  Post,  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
No  setdement,  from  its  commencement  down  to  this  day, 
has  been  marked  with  fewer  incidents. 
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We  give,  as  an  appendix  to  this  brief  view  of  Ais  territo- 
ry, extracts  from  the  western  papers  of  letters  by  travel- 
lers through  the  wide  waste  of  prairies  beyond  k,  and 
over  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Western  sea.  These  ex- 
tracts will  have  the  more  interest — as  the  countii|^  beyond 
this  territory  and  that  of  Missouri  is  already  traversed 
by  frequent  cavalcades  from  the  United  States,  in  pursuit  of 
a  lucrative  and  growing  trade  between  our  country  and 
New  Mexico. 

'  We  reside  one  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  Missouri  and  two 
hundred  west  of  St.  Louis,  and  as  K  believe,  in  the  most  fertile 
and  beautiful  part  of  the  United  States.     Our  countjry  is  all  open 
prairie;  no  timber  except  on  tbe  Missouri  and  othej; streams,  and 
salt  water  in  all  directions  and  in  great  abundance.     Cattle  are 
very  numerous  and  cheap.     Sheep  thrive,  and  I  presume  will  be- 
come numerous,  as  they  are  not  subject  to  any  prevailing  complaint 
'  as  yet,  and  one  remarkable  advantage  they  enjoy,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  known  here  as  sheep  lice,  so  injurious  in  many  jdaces. 
Hogs  are  fine,  though  sometimes  troubled  with  the  quinsy,  viiiich 
is  here  cured  by  boiling  eori}  in  water  and  ashes  so  strong  a$  to  ibrm 
a  good  lye.  The  horses  are  excellent  and  of  great  variety.   Mules 
and  asses  are  numerous,  particularly  since  our  intercourse  with 
the  Spaniards;  they  generally  sell  at  twenty  to  thirty  dollars.  Beef 
cattle  are  sold  at  one  dollar  the  hundred  weight,  on  foot;  great 
numbers  are  driven  from  this,  to  different  parts  of  the  country. — 
Some  go  to  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  from  thence,  perhaps  to  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York. 

'The  Missouri  has  been  very  high.  About  ten  days  ago  it  was 
flowing  very  generally  over  the  bottoms,  and  has  destroyed  n^y 
fields  of  corn^ potatoes,  &c.  In  May  of  last  year,  it  also  did  great 
damage.  The  original  settlers  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  seldom 
overflowed  its  low  banks,  say  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  that"  the  an- 
nual fresh  was  the  fore  part  of  June ;  but  since  I  have  been  acquain- 
ted  with  the  river  the  annual  fresh  has  always  been  in  July;  though 
it  was  very  high  this  year  io  June,  it  was  much  higher  the  latter 
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eadof  July.  We  have  kad  but  Iktle  rain  this  siunmer  till  lately. 
Som6  f(9w  shocks  of  earth-quake  have  been  slightly  felt  in  some 
places  about  the  first  of  July,  which,  I  presume,  might  have  been 
the  signal  of  an  eruptton  In  the  snowy  mountains,  and  this  proba- 
bly produced  the  uncommon  height  of  the  river.  That  there  are 
volcanoes  up  tUs  river  is  beyond  all  doubt,  aspumice  stoneware  to 
be  found  in  all  the  great  drifts  on  the  river  by  any  person  who  will 
look  for  them;  some  are  very  large,  and  they  cure  of  various  col* 
ors,&c. 

^  Bees  are  in  great  plenty  out  of  the  settlements,  and  were  so 
here  in  the  first  establishment,  but  they  are  getting  scarce.  Hon- 
ey, however,  can  "be  had  here  in  abundance  at  twenty-five  cents  the 
gallon  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Deer  and  wolves  are  still  numerous, 
some  elk,  &c.;  but  the  buffalo  are  driven  ofi,  perhaps  150  miles, 
wheite  they  still  exist  in  great  numbers.  Muskrats  and  otter  are 
plenty  in  all  the  streams  and  ponds,  and  some  few  beaver  still  re- 
main. 

^  The  trade  to  the  Spanish  country  still  affords  great  advantages  to 
our  citizens.  Several  have  become  rich  by  it,  and  by  what  I  see  and 
hear,  I  believe  their  profits  increase.  The  number  of  purchasers 
from  a  distance  is  greater  yearly.  There  have  lately  arrived  500 
mules,  and  asses,  besides  large  sums  of  money  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  furs  owned  by  some  of  our  neighbors.  They  met  with 
but  few  Indians  and  no  interruption  whatever.  The  distance  from 
here  to  Santa  Fe,  is  less  than  700  miles,  all  one  open  prairie  coun- 
try. Wagons,  dearborns,  and  some  good  carriages  go  there  year- 
ly and  with  great  ease.  They  have  no  roads  to  open,  not  to  repair. 
Indeed,  from  here  to  the  Pacific  ocean  is  one  entire  plmn.  I  mean, 
clear  of  timber — and  by  going  through  the  Spanish  country,  not 
very  broken. 

'  Our  country  abounds  with  grapes.  Many  are  very  good;  gen- 
erally of  the  fell  grape  as  they  are  termed  in  Pennsylvania.  We 
hw^e  no  fox  grapes,  except  what  have  been  brought  here;  they 
thrive  well.  Wild  fruit,  crab  apples  and  plumbs  are  far  larger 
and  better  than  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  We  have  fish  here  in 
great  plenty  and  some  very  good.  Missouri  is  the  fountain 
for  cat  fish,  asit  is  always  muddy,  and  they  are  very  different  from 
yours;  they  are  large  and  delicious,  and  fat  almost  beyond  belief. 
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Some  are  so  large  that  I  dare  not  mention  their  weight.    I  sappose 
jou  have  often  heard,  and  perhaps  more  than  was  true.        ' 

*  We  have  a  great  variety  of  animals  in  the  prairies;  some  of 

which  are  altogether  unknown  eastward.     Badgers  are  commooy 

catamount?,  and  a  kind  of  squirrel;   it  is  all  spotted  And  speckled 

like  a  guinea  hen,  and  about  the  same  color.     These  squirrels  live 

in  the  ground  altogether,  and  are  never  known  to  be  in  timber. 

Another  animal,  very  common  and   destructive,  is  the   gopher^ 

about  the  size  of  a  large  rat,  aod  has  a  large  pouch  at  each  side  of  hit 

mouth.     Rats  are  large  beyond  your  calculation;  they  are  very 

destructive,  and  perhaps  natives  of  this  country  for  thousands  of 

years.     We  have  the  same  kind  of  fox  squirrel  that  is  common  with 

you,  and  one  fact  respecting  them  is  worthy  of  observation,  that 

from  the  east  side  of  the  Alleghany  mountain  to  the  west  of  the 

Wabash  river,  there  is  no  such  squirrel  to  be  found.     Snakes-are 

not  very  numerous;  there  are  several  kinds  that  I  have  never  seen 

any  where  else.     We  have  three  kinds  of  rattle  snakes;  a  small 

black  kind,  another  exactly  like  your  copperhead,  and  a  third  like 

that  which  is  common  in  Pennsylvania.    All  have  rattles  and  are 

very  poisonous.' 

*#*«  «  lit         *         a-  «« 

*  Shortly  after  writing  to  you  last  year,  I  took  my  departure  for 
the  Black  Foot  country  much  against  my  will,  but  I  could  not 
make  a  party  for  any  other  route.  We  took  a  northerly  direction 
about  fifty  miles,  where  we  crossed  Snake  river,  or  the  South  fork 
of  Colombia,  at  the  forks  of  Henry's  and  Lewis's;  at  this  place 
we  were  daily  harassed  by  the  Blackfeel :  from  thence  we  went 
up  Henry's  or  North  fork,  which  bears  north  of  east  thirty  miles, 
and  crossed  a  large  rugged  mountain  which  separates  the  two  forks; 
from  thence  east  up  the  other  fork  to  its  source,  which  heads  on  the 
top  of  tiie  great  chain  of  Rocky  mountains  which  separates  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Atlantic  from  those  of  the  Pacific.  At  or  near  this 
place  heads  the  Luchkadee,  or  California  Sinking  fork,  Yellow 
Stone,  South  fork  of  Missouri  and  Henry's  fork;  all  those  head  at 
otie  regular  point;  that  of  the  Yellow  Stone  has  a  large  fresh  wa- 
ter lake  near  its  head  on  the  very  top  of  the  mountain,  which  is 
about  one  hundred  by  forty  miles  in  diameter,  and  as  clear  as 
crystal.  On  the  south  border  of  this  lake  are  a  number  of  hot 
and  boiling  springs,  some  of  water  and  others  of  most  beautiful 
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'fine  clay,  resembliog  a  mush  pot,  and  throwing  particles  to  the  im- 
coense  height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  The  clay  is  of  a  white, 
and  of  a  pink  color,  and  the  water  seems  fathomless,  as  it  ap- 
jpears  to  be  entirely  hollow  underneath*  There,  is,  also  a  number 
of  places  where  pure  sulphur  is  sent  forth  in  abundance.*  Q)ne  of 
our  men  visited  one  of  these,  whilst  taking  his  recreation,  there,  at 
an  ipstant,  the  earth  began  a  tremendous  trembling,  and  he  with 
difficulty  made  his  escape,  when  an  explosion  took  place  resembling 
that  pf  thunder.  During  out  stay  in  that  quarter,  I  heard  it  every 
day.  From  this  place  by  a  circuitous  ro\ite  to  the  north-west  we 
returned.  Two  others  and  myself  pushed  on  in  advance,  for  t^| 
purpose  of  accumulating  a  few  more  beaver,  and  in  the  act  of  pas- 
sing through  a  narrow  confine  in  the  mountain,  we  were  met  full 
in  the  face  by  a  large  party  of  Blackfeet  Indians,  who^  not  knowing 

,our  number,  fled  into  the  mountain  in  confusion;  we  retired  to  a 
^mall  grove  of  willows,  where  we  made  every  preparation  for  bat- 
tle— after  which,  finding  our  enemy  as  much  alarmed  as  ourselves, 
we  mounted  our  horses,  which  were  heavily  loaded,  and  took  the 
back  retreat.  The  Indians  raised  a  tremendous  yell,  showered  down 
from  the  mountain  top,  and  almost  cut  ofl  our  retreat.  We  here  put 
whip  to  our  horses,  and  they  pursued  us  in  close  quarters,  till  we 
reached  the  plains,  when  we  left  them  behind.  On  this  trip  one 
man  was  fired  on  by  a  party  of  Blackfeet;  several  others  wero 

'  elosely  pursued. 

^  On  this  trip  I  lost  one  horse  by  accident,  and  the  last  spring  two 
by  the  Utaws,  who  killed  three  for  the  purpose  of  eating  them,  one 
of  which  was  a  favorite  Bufialo  horse.  This  loss  can  not  be  com- 
puted at  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  A  few  days  pre- 
vious to  my  arrival  at  this  place,  a  party  of  about  120  Blackfeet 
approached  the  camp  and  killed  a  Snake  Indian  and  his  squaw. — 
The  alarm  was  immediately  given,  and  the  Snakes,  Utaws  and 
whites  sallied  forth  for  battle — the  enemy  fled  to  the  mountain,  to  a 
small  concavity  thickly  grown  with  small  timber  surrounded  by 
open  ground.  In  this  engagement  the  squaws  were  busily  engag- 
ed in  throwing  up  batteries  and  dragging  off  the  dead.  There  were 
only  six  whites  engaged  in  this  battle,  who  immediately  advanced 
writhin  pistol  shot,  and  you  may  be  assured  that  almost  every  shot 
counted  one.  The  loss  of  the  Snakes,  were  three  tilled,  and  the 
flame  number  wounded;  that  of  the  whites,  one  wounded  apd  two 
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narrow) J  made  theii  escs^;  that  of  the  UtawlB  was  none,  dioiigli 
they  gained  great  applause  for  their  In^yerj.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  is  not  known — ^ix  were  found  dead  on  He  ground^  a  great 
number  besides  were  carried  off  on  horses*  To-morrow  I  depait 
for  the  west.' 
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